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JACINTH  lis  z  precious  ftone,  fo  call'd  from  the  re- 
HYACINTH  )  ("emblance  in  bears  in  colour  to  the  purple 
flower  call'd  a  Hyaciiith. 

There  are  four  forts  of  Jacinths  •  viz.  Thofe  incermix't  with 
a  vermilion  colour  j  thofe  of  a  fafFron  colour^  thofe  of  an  am- 
ber colour  j  and  laflly  thofe  of  a  white  intermixed  with. a  pale 
red. 

yaciitths  again  are  diftinajuifli'd  into  orhntal  and  occide-ataly 
the  oriental  Jacinths  come  from  Calicut  and  Cambaya,  and  are 
equal  in  hardnefs  to  the  oriental  Aviethyll-^  the  occidental  zxq 
found  in  Bohemia  and  Portugal-,  which  are  a  degree  fofter. 

The  Jacinth  graves  or  cuts  fine,  and  would  be  more  ujfd  for 
Seals,  c^c  but  that  the  graving  oftentimes  cofts  more  than  the 
ftone. 

The  ancients  ufed  it  for  amulets  and  talifmans;  and  wore  it 
about  their  neck,  or  fet  in  rings,  &c.  and  fuppos'd  it  to  have 
the  virtue  of  preferving  them  from  the  Plague,  e^r. 

To  make  a  fair  JACINTH.  It  is  fcarce  ponTiblei  tO  make 
Jacinth  without  lead,  in  its  compofition,  wherefore  you  muft 
put  in  an  ounce  of  powder  of  cryjial,  2  ounces  and  a  half  of 
minium,  with  24.  grains  of  verdigreafe,  2  drachms  of fuhlimate, 
and  5  or  6  leaves  of  filver  \  the  whole  reduced  to  fine  powder 
in  a  brafs  mortar,  and  fearced  through  a  fine  fieve  j  mix  them 
well  together,  and  put  them  in  a  crucible,  covered  wi:h  ano- 
ther, and  well  luted  j  then  bake  and  purify  it  in  a  glafs-houfe 
furnace  for  12  hours.  Then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  pound  ic 
again  in  a  brafs  mortar  to  a  fine  powder,  fifting  it  through  a  fine 
fieve  ;  then  put  it  in  a  new  crucible,  which  cover  and  lute  well, 
and  fet  it  again  in  the  glafs-houfe  furnace  for  24  hours,  and  12 
more  in  the  annealing  furnace:  the  crucible  being  cold,  take 
out  the  matter,  which  will  be  Oi  ±  fine  Jacinth  colour,  Vv'hich 
cut  and  polifh. 

Another  fairer  JACINTH  coJotir.  If  ^Ms  Jacinth  be  fairer, 
it  is  alfo  more  brittle  than  the  o:hcr,  bec.-.ufe  it  has  more  lead 
in  it.  To  make  it,  take  an  ounce  of  cryfial  in  powder,  t,  ounces 
oimhtium,  and  45  or  4?^  grains  of  -vcrdigreaje  j  mix  well  thefe 
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matters  together,  after  having  pounded  ihem  well  in  a  brafs 
mortar,  and  fearced  them  through  a  fine  iieve  j  then  put  them 
in  a  crucible  covered,  and  luted,  in  a  glifs-houre  furnace,  where 
let  it  {land  i2  hours. 

Then  take  out  the  matter,  which  pound  and  fift  well;  then 
put  that  powder  in  another  crucibL',  covered  and  luted,  which 
put  in  the  {arue  ghCj-houfe  furnace  for  24  liours,  and  the  matter 
will  be  v/ell  baked. 

Then  take  out  the  crucible  to  put  in  the  annealing  furnace, 
and  12  hours  after  take  your  matter  out  of  the  crucible,  whicii 
will  be  of  a  fine  Jacintk  colour,  and  may  be  wrought. 

Another  or'm^t,:!  JACINTH  colour.  This  colour  will  be 
of  a  very  fine  reddijb yello'Wy  fuch  as  is  the  true  oriental  _7^f7»;.^. 

To  make  it,  take  i  ounce  of  cryfial  in  powder,  3  ounces  of 
ynbuunij  \  ounce  of  arfenkk^  prepared  as  for  the  Topazy  and 
I  ounce  of  Vitriol  calcined  ad  rubeSr.cm-i  the  whole  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder  in  a  brafs  mortar,  proceeding  moreover  as  in  the 
preceeding  chapter.  ■*" 

JADE,  a  greenifn  ftone,  bordering  on  the  colour  of  olive, 
much  eileem'd  for  its  hardnefs,  which  exceeds  that  oi  porphyry ^ 
agate-,  and  jajper^  and  is  only  to  be  cut  with  the  powder  oi  Dia- 
mond. 

It  is  mightily  efteem'd  by  the  Turks  and  Tolesj  who  all  adorn 
their  fine  works  with  it,  and  efpecially  the  handles  of  their 
fabres. 

Mr-  Bertiler  tells  us,  that  the  caravans  of  Thibet  carry  it  to 
Cachemire-f  and  that  the  Galibis  prize  it  as  highly  as  a  diamond, 

JANUARY  is  reprefenred  [in  Tainting^  6cc.]  all  in  white, 
lil<e  Ihow  or  hoar  froll:,  blov/ing  his  fingers  j  in  his  left  arm  a 
bii'er,  and  Aquarius  {landing  by  his  fide. 

JANUS  is  rcprefcnred  [in  Pa'mti77g.,  &c.]  with  two  faces; 
holding  in  one  hand  a  long  rod  or  wand ;  and  in  the  other  a  key. 

The  two  faces  of  _/«;z;/x  fignity  time;  the  one  being  withered 
and  hoary,  faews  rime  pall ;  the  other  youthful  and  bearded,  time 
to  come. 

Tlim  tells  us,  that  Kuma  P(?OT/)/7/«r  King  of  the  Roynaris  caufed 
the  flatue  of  Janus  to  be  hew'd  out  in  fuch  fort,  thrit  the  fin- 
gers of  his  hands  appeared  to  be  565,  to  reprcfen:  the  number 
of  the  days  in  the  year,  and  that  he  was  god  of  it;  whereupon 
the  firll  month  in  the  year  was  called  Januarius^  from  their 
God  J.1VUS. 

Under  the  feet  of  Jar.ns  are  oftentimes  plac'd  12  altars  re- 
ferring to  the  I  a  months  of  the  year,  or  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
thro'  which  Sol  makes  his  revolution. 

T\\(i.Vheniciansy  as  is  reported  by  Ctcsro  and  Macrohius,  re- 
prcfenred  Janus  bv  the  form  of  a  ferpenr,  liolding  its  tail  in  its 
moiuh,  and  continually  turning  round.  Some 
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Some  reprefented  Janus  with  four  faces,  as  were  thofe  fta- 
tucs  which  were  found  in  divers  places  in  Tufcany. 

By  the  4  faces  are  fignified  the  four  feafons  of  the  year, 
fprhig^  fummer^  autumn-,  and  ivinter :  which  fonie  think  to  be 
i)\oiQ  oi  VejiuSf  Ceres,  Bacchus,  znd  Vulc an  j  and  fomecimes  the 
winds  with  ^Eolus  their  commander. 

JAPANNING.  The  method  of  preparivg  -^oods  for  JAPAN- 
NING. I.  Take  Plaiilcrer's  liz,c,  dillblve  ic  over  the  h\Q, 
making  it  pretty  warm ;  and  mix  with  it  whiting  finely  pow- 
dered, 'till  it  is  of  a  good  body,  but  not  too  thick. 

2.  Take  a  brufh  ot  hog's  hair,  and  with  it  lay  your  work 
over  with  the  former  mixture;  letting  it  dry  very  wdl :  and 
repeat  this  fo  often  'till  you  have  hid  all  the  hollovvnelles,  cre- 
vices, pores,  and  grain  of  the  wood,  letting  it  be  thoroughly 
dried  between  every  laying. 

3.  When  it  has  at  laft  grown  thoroughly  dry,  rub  all  the 
work  over  v/ith  a  wet  rag,  'till  you  ha/e  rendred  it  as  fmooth 
as  is  poffible.         N.  B.  This  is  called  Water-planing. 

4.  When  it  is  grown  thoroughly  dry  again,  rufh  it  even  and 
fmoorh,  and  as  clofe  to  the  grain  as  poffibly  may  be. 

5.  After  this,  waih  over  the  work  twice  with  the  thickeft  of 
Seed-Lac  Varmjh;  letting  it  ftand  to  dry  each  time,  and  if  it 
is  not  imooth,  rulli  it  again,  to  make  it  ib.  See  SEED-LAC 
VARNISH  271  letter  V.      y^nd  RUSH  in  letter  R. 

6.  In  a  day  or  two's  time,  you  may  varnilh  it  over  w-th 
black,  or  what  other  colour  you  defign,  as  is  dire<5led  i  and 
when  it  is  dry,  finilli  it  by  poiilLing  it. 

7.  After  the  fame  manner  carved  figures  arc  to  be  prim'd ; 
alfo  frames,  cabinets,  ftands,  tea-table,  ^c.  faving  that  thefe 
are  not  to  be  polillied,  and  therefore  do  not  require  fo  great  a 
body  of  varnifli. 

8.  But  for  the  tops  ok  tables,  boxes,  fides  of  cabinets,  <d^c. 
when  the  wood  is  ordinary  and  rough-grain'd,  a:i  deal,  oak,c$^r. 
you  may  ufe  common  or  Joiner's  glue,  dilTolv'd  in  water,   'till 

tis  fine  and  thin  ,•  into  which  put  the  fined  faw-duft,  'till  it  is 
indifferently  thick. 

9.  Then  with  a  brufli,  fiit  for  that  purpofe,  lay  your  wooden 
work  over  with  it;  and  when  it  is  dry,  repeat  it  fo  often  'till 
all  the  roughnefs  and  grain  of  the  wood  is  fufriciently  hidden. 

10.  After  2  or  3  days  let  it  be  icrap'd  with  a  Gabinet-maker's 
fcraper,  as  pear-tree  and  olive  wood  are  done,  to  make  i:  as 
fmooth  and  even  as  poffibly  may  be,  then  varniili  it  as  before 
direcfted. 

This,  if  well  done,  might  not  come  behind  any  other  work, 
either  for  beauty  or  durability. 
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II.  But  however  thofe  woods,  that  are  firm  and  clofe-grain'd, 
are  chiefly  and  only  to  be  chofen  ^  of  all  which  pear-tree  is  in 
the  higheft  efteem. 

Oftaki?ig^  0/ JAPAN  PATTERNS,  i.  Having  laid  on 
your  ground,  whether  black  or  any  other  colour,  and  rendered 
it  fit  for  drawings  and  having  your  draught  or  defign  before 
you  in   paper,  either  drawn  or  printed,  do  as  follows. 

2.  Rub  this  draught  or  print  all  over  the  back  fide  with 
whiting  or  fine  chalk,  wiping  off  all  that  whiting  or  chalk, 
which  lies  loofe  and  like  duft  upon  the  paper. 

3.  Then  lay  this  pap«r,  whether  it  be  a  drawing  or  a  print, 
upon  the  table,  or  piece  of  varnijFd  toorkj  with  the  whited 
fide  next  to  it  j  and  upon  the  very  place,  where  you  would 
have  that  figure  made,  and  with  a  needle  (not  fharp  pointed) 
fix'd  into  a  fmall  wooden  handle  (call'd  a  tracing-pencil)  go  over 
and  trace  as  much  of  the  drawing  or  print,  as  you  think  fit. 

4.  Take  the  moft  material  and  outward  ftrokes,  and  all  that 
you  think  will  be  hard  and  difficult  to  draw  without  a  Pattern. 

5.  Thus  by  means  of  the  whiting  or  chalk,  you  will  have 
the  grofs  form  of  the  draught  or  print,  and  fuch  other  lines,  as 
will  be  a  diredion  to  you  how  to  perform,  v/hat  you  would 
have  done. 

6.  Having  done  this,  if  you  draw  in  gold  fize,  ufe  fine  Cin- 
nabar, mixt  with  gum  water,  and  with  a  fmall  pencil  dipt  into 
it,  go  over  all  the  lines  made  by  the  chalk  or  whiting ;  this 
will  hold  it  on  fo  as  not  to  come  off  j  but  you  may  work  upon 
it  with  your  gold  fize  at  pleafure. 

7.  If  you  work  your  metals  or  colours  in  gum  water,  then 
trace  or  draw  over  your  defign  with  gum-iuater-,  mix'd  with 
gold  or  hafs  dufl  ^  by  either  of  thefe  ways,  when  it  is  dry  and 
finilh'd,  viz,,  either  in  giim-nxiater  or  gold  ftze,  you  may  com- 
pleat  and  finifii  vour  work. 

The  viethod  cf  JAPANNING  WOOD  ivith  BLACK. 
I.  The  wood  being  clofe-grain'd,  well- wrought,  and  fmooth, 
j-ufh  it  as  much  fmoother  as  you  can,  and  keep  it  in  fome  warm 
place,  or  not  far  from  a  fire;  but  you  muft  befure,  while  you 
are  varnifhing,  not  to  let  your  work  be  fo  near  the -fire  as  to 
burn,  fcorch,  or  blifter  it;  for  which  injuries,  if  they  happen, 
there  is  no  other  remedy  but  fcraping  off,  and  varniftiing  the 
piece  anev/ :  therefore  it  is  belt  to  work  in  a  ftove,  if  it  can 
be,  becaufe  it  gives  an  even  and  moderate  heat  to  all  parts  of 
the  room. 

2..  Then  rake  this  following  varniili. 

Take  of  the  thickeCz  Secd~LacFa>-mj'h  bounces,  Lamp-Bbck 
enough  to  colour  it,  mixt  in  a  gallipot,  and  with  it  firft  walli 
oyer  or  varniih  your  piece  three  times,  letting  it  dry  thoroughly 
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between  each  time :  again,  with  the  fame  varnifh  wafli  it  over 
3  other  feveral  times,  letting  it  thoroughly  dry  between  each 
time^  and  rufli  it  fmooth  between  each  of  them. 

3.  Take  the  following  varnifh.  Of  the  thickeft  feed-Uc 
'varniJJj  6  ounces,  Venice  turpentine  i  ounce,  and  wafh  over 
your  work  with  it  6  timco,  letting  it  fband  12  hours  between  the 

3  firft  and  the  3  lall  varnifhes- 

4.  Your  work  being  thus  far  done,  take  the  folic win^  Japan 
'varnifu. 

Take  of  the  fineft  feed-lac  "jarnijl}  6  ounces,  of  lamp- 
black  a  fufficient  quantity,  mix  them,  and  with  that  let  your 
work  be  varnii"h'd  12  times,  Handing  12  hours  betv/een  the  firft 
0,  and  [he  laft  6  wafiiings. 

Then  let  it  ftand  to  dry  for  6  or  7  days  ^  after  which,  poliOa 
it  with  Tripoli,  and  a  rag  as  directed. 

5.  But  in  poliiliing  you  muft  work  at  it,  'till  it  is  almoft 
fmooth,  and  then  let  it  ftand  by  for  2  daysj  then  polifh  it  a- 
gain  almoft  enough,  and  again  let  it  be  6  days,  and  then  finifh 
the  poliiTiing  of  it;  and  then  clear  itup^'ith  oil znd  lamp-black, 
and  fo  will  you  have  a  good  black  Japan,  fcarce  at  all  inferior 
to  the  true  Japan. 

A?iotber  BLACK  JAPAN,  i.  Lay  your  black  as  before  di- 
re^ed  in  the  2d  and  3d  articles  preceeding,  then  take  of  the 
Japan  'varnifJ:  following,  'viz..  of  the  f.neft  feed-lac  varniflj, 
and  of  the  beft  nvhiie  varni;h  {See  WHITE  VARNISH)  of 
each  3  ounces,  mix  them  well,  and  then  tincture  it  with  lamp- 
black, with  which  varnifti  your  work  7  or  8  times,  letting  it 
ftand  24  l)ours  between  each  time  to  dry,  and  then  repeat  it 

4  or  5  times  more,  keeping  it  but  juft  warm. 

2.  Then  let  it  ftand  2  days,  and  wafh  it  (^  or  7  times  with 
fine  feed-lac  varnijh  only  ,•  and  after  6  or  7  days  polifli  it  as 
before  diredied. 

3.  If  your  '•jjork  fjould  after  a  little  time  grovj  dull,  cloudy, 
and  m'ifty.  That  may  be  remedied  by  a  flight  polilTi,  and  clear- 
ing it  up  afterwards :  becaufe  this  duUnefs  might  be  caus'd  by 
reafon  that  cither  your  var?ii/b  was  not  yet  thoroughly  dry,  or 
that  it  was  not  laid  thick  enou^;h  on. 

4.  If  it  is  from  the  firft  caufe,  a  nev/  poUfliing  mends  it ;  if 
it  is  from  the  latter  caufe,  you  muft  mend  it  by  5  or  (J  wafhes 
more  of  fine  fecd-lac  z-ar'nifj^  and  then  polifti  it  again  as  be- 
fore. 

5.  It  is  alfo  to  be  noted,  that  in  this  and  all  other  Japan 
works,  you  muft  never  ftrike  your  pencil  twice  over  the  fame 
place,  becaufe  it  will  make  your  colours  or  varnifti  lie  rough 
and  ugly  j  but  every  ftroke  wafli  a  new  place,  carrying  a  fteady, 
quick,  and  even  hand,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  table, 
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and  fo  drawing  your  brufh  to  either  end,  'till  the  whole  piece 
ha<:  been  paffed  over. 

WHITE  JAPAN.  I.  In  doing  this,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  that  nothing  may  come  near  that  will  foul  or  foil  it. 

In  the  firft  place,  lay  the  ground  with  iling-glafs  fize,  {fee 
ISIKG'GLASS  and  SIZE)  mixt  with  as  much  Whiting  fcrap'd 
into  it  as  v/ill  make  it  of  a  reafonable  thicknefs,  or  fo  long,  till 
that  by  a  Stroke  your  pencil  being  dipt  into  it,  will  whiten 
the  Plain  of  your  work;  but  let  ic  be  neither  too  thick  nor  too 
thin  j  let  the  w^hiting  be  well  mix'd  with  your  fiz.e,  with  your 
Hogs- Hair  Brufli. 

2.  Whiten  your  work  once  over  with  it,  and  v/hen  it  is 
thoroughly  di')',  do  it  over  again  j  and  when  dry,  repeat  it  the 
third  time,  after  which  let  it  ftand  to  dry  for  12  or  24.  Hours, 
covering  it  from  duft. 

3.  Then  with  fome  Dutch  xn^cs-,  let  it  be  rufh'd  as  near  the 
grain  of  the  Wood  as  you  fee  ficting. 

4.^ake  fi'cfii  Ij-vg-dafs  fze  what  quantity  you  pleafe,  and 
fiake  v.'hite  fo  much  as  v/ill  make  the  fixe  be  of  a  fair  body,  mi.x 
them  well  together,  and  with  this  go  over  your  work  3  feveral 
times,  letting  it  be  thoroughly  dry  between  each  time,  and  af- 
terwardi  rulTi  it  very  fmooih. 

5.  Then  take  ^vchite  Starch  boil'd  in  fair  water,  till  itisfome- 
what  thick,  and  v/iih  it,  almoft  blood-warm,  waOi  over  the 
whole  work  twice,  leuiing  it  dry  between  each  time,  and  fo  let 
it  (land  for  a  Day  or  two . 

6.  It  being  hrft  waOi'd  with  retflified  fpirit  of  wine,  to  clear 
V  from  the  duft,  dip  a  r»ure  clean  pencil  into  the  fineft  v/hite  var- 
nilli,  {fee  WHITE  VARNISH;  and  do  over  the  work  5  or  7 
times,-  and  2  days  after,  varnilli  it  over  again  the  fame  number 
of  rimes  ,•  if  this  be  well  done,  it  will  give  it  a  finer  glofs  than 
if  it  were  polilTi'd  j  but  if  it  be  not  cleanlily  and  nicely  done, 
polifliing  Vv'ill  then  be  neceffary,  for  which  rcafon  you  muft 
give  it  5  Or  6  varnifhings  more. 

7.  If  thisiaft  is  well  done,  ic  will  not  ftand  in  need  of  polifh- 
ing,  and  then  2  wafiies  more  v^^U  do :  but  if  it  requires  polifhing, 
you  muft  then  give  it  3,  and  allow  it  a  week's  time  to  dry  in,  be- 
fore you  begin  to  poliili. 

8.  In  Volilhing  yon  muft  make  ufe  of  the  fineft  Tripoli  and 
rags,  not  too  v/et  nor  too  dry,  with  a  light  and  gentle  hand, 
and  in  clearing  (inftcad  of  lamp-black  and  oil)  you  muft  ufe 
putty  and  oil,  and  conclude  with  white  ftarch  mix'd  with  oil, 
to  finifli  it. 

9.  But  there  are  fome  perfons,  who  wholly  rejedt  this  work 
withfize,  liking  that  onlv  which  isperform'd  with  varniflh,  and 
therefore  fuch  m.ay,  if  they  pleafe,  ufe  the  IVhite  Japan  Vat- 
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nifbes  {fee  WHITE  JAPAN  VARNISH)  exicxly  according 
to  the  method  laid  down  for  the  black  ^  and  this  will  not  be  fo 

ready  to  crack  or  peel  off 

Common  RED  JAPAN.     I.  Take  if.ing-^laft  fixe,  or  r^t^cr 

the  Vaxckt^feed-lac  "j/irnijh  (as  fome  advifej  becaufe  ir  v^'ili  cot 
then  break  off  iii  polilhingj  as  that  mix'd  with  iii£  commcaly 
does,  befides  it  better  helps  to  bear  the  body  of  vamiili,  which 
mull  afterwards  be  laid  over  ir)  as  much  as  yoii  p'ieale,  fine 
pure  'vermilian  a  lufficient  quantity^  asdifcrction  f"haU  direct. 

2-  Warm  your  work  by  theiirCj  and  with  a  bnifli  vavr^iih  it 
with  the  former  mLx:urc>  doing  ir  over  4  tiroes,  and  letting  \c 
dry  between  every  time  j  after  which,  ruiliic  fmooth. 

3.  This  being  done,  walliit  over  8  times  \^^th  »r dinar j  J^ed- 
lac  varni/by  and  fct  it  by  for  12.  hours  j  then  ru(h  it  again  but 
flightly,  to  make  it  lookfmoorh. 

4..  And  laftly,  for  an  exquifite  outward  covering,  waih  it  10 
times  with  the  beib  feed-/ac  -vatiiiilj  j  let  it  lie  7  days  to  dry,  arid 
then  polifli  it  with  Tripaliy  and  clear  it  up  with  oil  a.Qd  lamp- 
black. 

Deeper  or  dark  RED  JAPAN.  Firft  lay  on  your  common 
red,  (as  before  directed)  then  rake  thick  feed~Iac  vamiih,  what 
quantity  you  pleafe,  and  fine /i?7;g«2V  dyaconii  in  fit^  pawder>  a 
fulficient  quantity,  mix  it  by  little  and  litde  with  theYainiOij  aiKl 
a  very  fmall  m.atter  of  it  will  extremely  heighten  your  colouri  and 
every  wafli  will  render  it  deeper. 

When  the  colour  is  almoit  as  you  defign,  fosbcar  the  uilng 
any  more  of  the  fan^nis  dracor.iij  becaule  the  after -la  Ying,s  of 
the  feed-lac  varniili  will  heighten  it- 
Then  confider  how  many  varniHiings  are  flill  to  be  laid  cn^. 
and  accordingly  ufe  your  farcuis  draeonis,  fiaiffving,  the  v^orkj. 
as  isdired;ed  in  the  former  ccPfmon  redj-afan. 

A  pale  RED  JAPAN.  Ufe  the  toUowir^ /><?/?  red  Japan 
'VarnilJj. 

Take  I'ermlhMy  what  quantity  you  pleafc,  mix  ii  with  f>  much 
white  lead  as  to  make  it  of  the  degree  of  paleneft;  you  would  have 
it,  or  rather  paler,  becc»are  the  varnifh  will  hcigliten  ii  ^  mis 
this  with  fced-lac  varnifli;  and  wadi  your  work  over  wi:h  it  fe- 
veral  times,  letting  it  dry  between  every  time:>  and  proceed  as 
you  did  before  as  to  the  iommon  redi-amiih. 

Where  take  notice,  that  in  making  this  mixrurcj  you  muR: 
confider  hov/  many  times  you  are  to  varnilh  after  your  red  is 
laid  on ;  for  if  rhere  be  many,  then  know,  that  they  will  increafe 
and  heighten  the  colour,  for  which  reafon  you  muft  make  your 
colour  of  a  degree  of  paleneis  accordingly. 

BLUE  JAPAN.  I.  Take  gum  water,  whit  quanriry  vou 
pleafe,  and  of  white  lead  a  fufficient  quantity,  urind  them  well 
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upon  a  marble,  take  Ifmg-glajs  fize,  what  quantity  you  pleafe, 
and  of  the  fineft  and  beft  fmalt  a  ilifficient  quantity  ^  mix  them 
well  together,  then  add  to  them  of  the  v/hite  lead  ground  (as 
before)  fo  muchaswillgiveitakifficientbody,  mix  all  together 
to  the  confidence  of  a  paint. 

2.  Do  your  work  over  with  this  mixture  3  or  4  times,  till  you 
perceive  the /'/a^  to  lie  with  a  good  and  fair  body,  letting  it  dry 
thoroughly  between  each  time  j  if  your  blue  is  too  pale,  put 
more  jhialt  among  your  fiie,  v>/ithout  any  white  lead. 

3.  Then  rufli  it  over  fmooch,  and  go  over  it  again  with  a 
ftronger  blue.,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  wafli  it  3  times 
over  with  the  clearefc  Ifing-glafs  fize  alone  j  and  let  itfland  for 
Z  days  to  dry,  covering  it. 

4.  Then  warm  your  work  gently  at  the  fire,  and  with  a  Pen- 
cil varnifla  your  work  over  with  tlie  fineft  white  varnifli,  repeat- 
ing it  7  or  8  times,  letting  it  ftand  to  dry  2  days,  as  before.  Af- 
ter which,  repeat  again  the  third  time  the  wafhes  7  or  8  times  in 
like  manner. 

5.  Lee  it  now  ftand  to  dry  for  a  Week,  and  then  polifli  it  as 
before  diredted,  and  clear  it  up  with  lamp-black  and  oil,  to 
give  it  a  polite  and  gloffy  appearance. 

6.  As  to  the  colour,  you  muft  be  guided  by  your  reafon  and 
fancy,  Vv'hether  you  will  have  it  light  or  deep ;  for  a  fmall  pro-^ 
portion  of  the  lead  makes  it  deep  j  a  greater,  light. 

Alfo  the  fize  for  laying  whites,  blues,  or  any  other  colour, 
ought  not  to  be  too  ftrong,  rather  weaker,  and  juft  fufficient  to 
bind  the  colours,  and  make  them  flick  on  the  work  ^  for  if  it  he, 
too  ftifF,  it  will  be  apt  to  crack  and  fly  off. 

And  the  reafon  of  wafhing  twice  v;ith  clear  fize,  is  to  keep 
the  varnifh  from  finking  into,  or  tarnifhing  the  colours  j  and 
in  this  cafe  it  ought  to  be  of  a  ftrong  and  full  body. 

LAPIS  LAZULI  JAPAN.  1.  Take  Ifing-glafs  Size,  or 
thick  feed-lac  •varnilbj  and  mix  it  with  Spodium')  or  white  lead  j 
and  with  this  varnifli  your  work  3  or  4  times  over,  laying  it  for 
aground-work,  letting  it  dry  between  each  time. 

2.  Let  it  ftand  2  or  3  days  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  then 
rup  it,  till  it  is  very  fmooth,  fetting  it  by  2  or  3  days  more  after 
the  B-ufljing. 

3.  Then  take  thick  feed -lac  varmfl.i  at  pleafure,  mix  it  with 
fine  pure  blue  finalt,  with  which  varnifli  over  your  work  5  or  6 
times,  letting  it  dry  between  each  time,  then  let  it  ftand  by  for 
2  days  and  rw/Z;  it  again. 

4.  When  it  has  been  rufh'd  fmooth,  varnifh  it  twice  over, 
once  with  the  hc'A:  "Jjhite  varriijh.,  and  fet  it  by  to  dry  for  2  days 
more,  then  mix  pure  Ultramarine,  or  fine  blue  fmaltj  with  the 
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beji  'vjhife  varmJJj,  with  which  varnifh  it  (>  or  7  times,  till  it 
comes  to  a  full  body,  and  a  perfect  likenefs,  letting  it  ftand  to  dry 
between  each  varniihing. 

5.  A:  ihehd  nvncot  t'^rnrfbing  with  the  blue  Farni/b,  run  all 
your  work  over  ftragglingly  in  wild,  irregular  llreaks  (in  refem- 
blance  of  nature)  with  liquid  or  fbel/ GoUj  filling  the  ^/«f  as  you 
fee  occafion,  and  adding  very  fmall  fpecks  up  and  down,  and 
fuch  ouher  various  colours,  as  are  ufual  to  be  {"een  upon  the  ftone. 

6.  When  this  has  been  done,  and  the  work  is  grown  thoroughly 
dry,  varnifli  it  3  or  4  times  ever  with  the  he/l-  'white  "jarnijhy 
letting  it  ftand  to  dry  between  each  time;  afterwards  let  it  ftand 
2  or  3  days,  and  then  polifli  it  with  Tripoli-,  and  clear  it  with 
lamp-black  and  od. 

y.Youareto  takenoticeof  this,  that  by  thefe  methods  you  may 
make  and  ufe  any  colour  you  can  fancy,  or  v/hich  reafon  and  ex- 
perience  ihalldiredlyou  to;,  butwithall,  that  ail  colours  that  are 
light,  and  apttotarnilhand  lofe  their  beauty  or  glofs,  withye^^- 
lac  varnijljj  muft  be  covered  and  finilh'd  with  the  beji  -white  "jar- 
nijhj  that  of'  feed  lac  being  prejudiciai. 

CHESNUT-coloured  JAPAN.  i.  Take  Indian  Red,  or 
Brown  red  oker,  (which  you  pleafe)  grind  them  with  I frtg-gl a  ft  ^ 
or  parchment  fize,  upon  a  Porphyry  ftone,  till  they  are  as  fofc 
and  as  tine  as  butter  ,•  then  mix  a  little  ivhite  Lead-,  v/hich  grind 
ftrongly,  and  laftly  lamp-black  in  a  due  proportion,  ftirring> 
and  mixing  diem  well  together. 

2.  If  the  mixture  is  too  bright,  darken  it  with  lamp-black: 
if  too  dark,  heighten  it  with  white  lead,  varying  the  proportion 
till  you  have  brought  it  to  the  colour  you  would  have  it :  for 
what  the  colour  is  while  it  is  wet,  it  will  be  exactly  the  fame 
when  it  is  varnilhed^  tho'  drying  without  varnifli,  it  would  look 
otherwife. 

3.  Take  thick  feed-lac  'varniJJj  6  ounces,  of  the  former  pre- 
pared colour,  what  quantity  you  pleafe  j  mix  them  in  a  gaily- 
port  over  a  gentle  fire  for  ufe. 

Another  Chefiiut  ]tiV\'^.  I. Takethick feed-lac  var?iifb,  and 
mix  itv/iththe  famecolcursasyou  did  the  fize,  lightening  it  with 
the  white  lead,  if  too  dark,  and  darkening  it  with  lamp-black,  if 
too  light,  rill  you  have  brought  it  to  be  of  the  colour  you  would 
have  ir.  This  mixture  will  be  much  better  with  the  feed-lac 
varniih. 

2.  The  colours  being  thus  mix'd,  if  you  ufe  the  fize  mixture, 
put  Tome  of  it  in  a  gally-pot  over  a  gende  fire  to  melt  it,  or  give 
it  a  fit  temper  not  too  thick,  nor  too  thin  ;  then,  with  a  hog's 
hair  ^r«'Z',  v%''afh  therewith  your  Piece  fmoothly  oyer,  and  let  it 
fciry,  which  repeat  fo  olcen,  till  your  colour  lies  full  and  fair. 
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3.  When  it  is  thoroughly  drj',  rufh  it  fmooth  ,-  but  not  clofe 
to  the  wood,  and  lb  let  it  relt  a  day  or  two :  and  then  v/afh  ic 
wkhfeed-Iac  'varjiijh  ■^  or  4times3  letting  it  Hand  to  be  thorough- 
lydry. 

4.  Or  you  may  begin,  or  lay  your  ground-work,  vnm  the 
ihisk  feed- lac  I'arnijh-,  going  over  the  work  as  with  the  fee  mix- 
tare:  afterwards,  having  let  it  ftand  to  dry,  and  ruHi'd  ic,  you 
may  go  over  it  3  or  4  times  again,  with  the  feed-lac  liarnilh 
alone,  letting  it  dry  as  before. 

5.  When  you  have  done  this ^  either  with  the/z«'-ff?z,v/'m??,  or 
the  varmfo-viixture-,  and  they  are  grown  thoroughly  dry,  then 
varnifli  it  again  up  to  a  body,  with  fne  'white  varm/Jjy  till  it  is  fit 
to  be  polilird ;  which  perform  with  fine  trzpoli^  and  a  rag  and 
water,  and  then  clear  it  upwith lamp-black  and  oil. 

Olive-coloured  JAPAN.  Take  ifing-glafsy  or  parchment  fize, 
(fceSlXE)  what  quantity  you  pleafe  i  E7!glijljpi?2k-^  in  fine  pow- 
der, a  fuflicicnt  quantity  i  grind  them  together,  rill  they  are  of 
the  confillence  of  butter :  then  mix  it  v^ith  lamp-black  and  white 
lead  in  a  due  proportion,  which  you  may  find  by  making  fe- 
veral  trials  ^  adding  white  lead,  if  it  be  too  dark,  and  lamp-black, 
if  it  be  too  light. 

If  it  be  zoo greetiy  help  it  with  a  little  raw  U77iber  ground  very 
fine,  for  this  will  take  away  iha gree^mefs . 

Another  Olive-coloured  Japan.  Take  thick  feed-lac  varni'Jyy 
6  ounces;  Eng'i,'b  pink  in  fine  powder,  mix'd  with  lamp-black, 
and  v/nite  lead  in  due  proportion,  afufficicnrnamtity.  IF  it  be 
too  li^ht,  help  it  mth  lamp-black;  if  too  dark,  v/ith  white  lead ; 
and  if  too  green,  with  umber  ground  fine.  This  is  the  bell:  of 
the  tv/o,  with  either  of  thcfe  varnifli  over  your  piece,  according 
to  the  rules  prefcrib'd  for  other  colours,  polillung  and  cleanllng 
it  as  before  diredted. 

Where  you  are  to  take  notice, 

1.  That  no  colours  laid  in  fixe,  will  endure  foftrong  a  polifli 
as  thofe  in  varniHi ;  but  are  more  fubjecl  to  be  rubb'd  oft. 

2.  That  the  finilliing  vari-ii'h  mult  be  the  lefl  v^hite  •var^iijh^ 
that  the  colours  may  nor  tarniili. 

MARBLE  and  TORTOISE-SHELL  JAPAN.  Your 
wood  being  prepared  in  all  relpefts,  as  {ox  vjhite  Japan,  \.htn  lay 
it  over  wkh  flake  iz-b.-te  or  tvhite  lead'^  and  if  you  d^id^n  your 
work  to  be  a  inhite  with  fome  veins,  ufe  vine-black  (made  of 
the  cuttings  of  vines,  burnt  and  ground;)  mix  it  with  a  veiy 
\v;:ik  if  ng-glafs  fze.,  made  v/arm,  the  faid  vine-black  z\id  white 
lead,  making  2  or  3  degrees  of  it,  till  you  have  produced  the  in- 
tended colours  for  the  clouds  and  veins  of  marble. 
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2.  Then  with  a  large,  clean  brufli,  wet  the  work  over  with 
water;  and  before  it  is  dry,  dip  acamel's-hairpencilin  thepaleft 
thin  niivturc,  and  lb  lay  the  fainceil  large  clouds  and  veins, 
which  being  laid  on  while  the  work  is  wet,  will  lie  loft  and  fweeCj 
like  th>u  which  is  natural. 

3.  And  before  it  is  too  dry,  gently  touch  all  the  lelTer  veins, 
and  variety  of  the  marble,  with  2  fmalier pencil^  and  one  degree 
darker ;  endeavouring,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  imitate  nature  in 
allitsfootftcp-. 

4.  Then,  with  a  fmall-pointed  feather,  touch  and  break  all 
your  fmaller  veins  with  the  deepcft  colour,  and  making  them  ir- 
regular, wild,  and  confus'd,  as  they  appear  in  the  real  frone: 
then  let  it  by  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  and  v»'afli  it  over  with 
ifivg-glciffze  or  parchme?rtjiz.e. 

5.  After  it  has  ftood  for  2  or  3  days  to  dry,  varnifh  it  over 
5  or  6  times  with  the  hejl  •white  varjiyh^  letting  it  ftand  to  be 
thoroughly  dry  between  each  time :  then  let  it  by  again  for  a  week, 
and  afccrwards  polifli  it  and  clear  it  up,  according  as  you  are 
directed  in  varuiHiing  other  works. 

6.  If  you  v.'ould  have  it  reprefjnt  eidier  white  or  grey  marble, 
you  mult  ufe  the  bffl  'white  I'armjJj ;  but  if  yellowish,  or  of  a 
par chmejit  colour-,  you  muft  uie  the  hejQ  feed-lac  'varni'il.i-,  cither 
alone,  or  mix'd  wirh  the  white  varniili,  as  you  pleafe. 

Another  marble  JAPAN.  I.  Take  of  the  he^  'white  var- 
Jiifby  or  of  the  univerfal  varnifh,  with  which  mix  'white  lead, 
finely  powdered,  and  lamp-black,  or  iz'ory  black,  in  what  pro- 
portion you  Ihall  think  fit,  making  3  degrees  of  it. 

2.  Go  over  the  whole  work  v/ith  a  bruili  pencil,  with  the 
firft  and  lighteft  degree,  clouding  and  marbling  it  in  imitation  of 
nnurc,  going  over  it  4  times,  letting  it  dry  bccween  every 
time. 

3.  Go  over  the  work  again  with  a  feconJ  darker  degree,  and  a 
freOi  clean  pencil,  "jiz..  fome  of  the  clouds,  and  edges  of  the 
clouds,  as  alio  fome  of  the  greater  and  lelTer  veins,  Ihadowing 
and  making  them  lomcthing  deeper  j  repeating  this  work  in  dif- 
ferent places :  in  fome,  twice  j  in  fome,  3  times;  and  in  fome, 
4  time.;. 

4.  Wi'.h  the  third  and  darkeft  degree,  go  over  the  edges  of 
fome  of  the  darker  veins,  and  over  all  the  leilcr  veins,  repeating 
the  work  in  fpots  and  particular  places  4  times,  as  before. 

5.  After  you  have  done  all  this;  let  it  iland  by  2  or  3  days  to 
dry,  and  ftrike  it  over  4  or  5  times  or  more,  cither  with  th*  be,? 
'white  i-arnijh,  or  with  the  belt  feed-lac  varnilh,  letting  it  by  to 
dry  between  every  rime ;  then  let  it  ftand  to  dry  for  a  week,  and 
then  tolijlj  \r,  and  clear  it  as  before  directed  for  other  japann'd 
\  orks. 

To 
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To  make  TORTOISE-SHELL  JAPAN,  i .  That  which  is 
here  endeavoured  robe  imitated,  is  torfoife-fbell  hid  upon  Jilver 
foil,  which  gives  it  life  and  beauty  j  now  to  imitate  this  well,  the 
wood  muft  be  clofe  grain'd  and  fmooth,  and  well  wrought,  as 
'box^  pear-tree.^  wallnut-tree^  &c. 

a.  But  if  the  woodbecoarfe-grain'd,  as^^<7/5  0rf;^5  &c.  it  muft 
be  firft  prim'd  wich/zse  and  ti),^///;/^,  letting  it  dry  between  each 
time,  and  at  laft  rujh  it  fmooth. 

3.  Then  ftrike  over  the  breadth  o{  ^ileaf  of  [ilver  v/ith  a  fie 
'var'aijljivg  fencil^  and  iho.  thickefi  feed-lac  njarntjlj,  then  take  up 
the  filver  leaf  with  a  cotton,  and  lay  it  on  your  work  while  it  is 
moift,  dabbing  it  down  dole  to  the  work,  as  is  diredted  in 
gildiwg. 

4.  Then,  in  the  like  manner  "uarniJJj  another  place,  and  lay  on 
another  leaf  as  before,  doing  this  till  the  whole  work  is  covered 
over  with  leaf  filver,  then  let  it  ftand  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  and 
fweep  off  all  the  locfe  fiver  with  a  fine  hair-brufh. 

5.  After  thisj  izkc  lamp-black j  or  rather  Co/o^w's  Earth,  (which 
comes  nearcfl:  to  the  colour  of  the  lliell,)  as  much  as  you  pleafe, 
and  grind  it  with  parchment  fize,  or  gum  water,  till  it  becomes 
very  fine  and  impalpable  ^  and  when  it  has  been  ground  very  fine, 
mix  it  with  more  parchmeiftfze  and  gum  water-,  agreeing  with 
what  you  firfl  ground  wichall. 

6.  Spot  the  darkeft  part.of  your  fliell-work  with  this  mixture  af- 
ter a  carelefs,  cloudy  manner,  imitating  nature  as  much  as  can  be, 
letting  a  piece  of  true  tortoife-lliell  lie  by  you  for  your  imitation. 

7.  Grind  f[nefa7!gfiis  dracoms  in  gum  v;ater  very  foft ;  but  iome 
grind  it  dry,  till  it  is  very  fine,  and  then  mix  it  with  fi7ie  feed-lac 
'uarvijh-,  which  is  molt  proper  and  agreeable  for  this  work,  and 
not  fo  apt  to  be  polifli'd  off  as  fize  or  gum  water. 

8.  Now  whereas  there  are  feveral  reds,  lighter  and  darker,  to 
be  found  on  ihe  edges  of  the  blacker  part,  which  fometimes  lie 
in  If  reaks  and  clouds  on  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  ihell ;  thefe  are 
to  be  imitated  with  one  of  the  tv/o  former  mixtures  of  d'r^207/V 
blood. 

9.  Withafmail  pencil  dipp'd  in  one  of  thofe  mixtures,  dafli 
the  faid  red  freaks.)  dec.  flufhing  them  in  and  about  the  dark  places, 
both  thicker  and  thinner,  fainter  and  lighter,  and  v/ith  lefs  colour 
towards  the  lighter  part;  and  afterwards  fweeten  it  by  degrees, 
that  it  may  fo  lofe  its  ftrength  and  rednef^-,  as  to  be  quite  loft  in 
the  filver,  or  more  tranfparent  parts  of  the  work. 

10.  When  you  have  done  this,  give  it  6  or  7  wafhesof^^a^ 
feed-lac  'var7ii/h  j  and  lettingjit  ftand  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  rudi 
it  gently  and  very  ftnooth,  to  render  it  fit  for  the  next  operation. 

11.  Take  imQ  fanguis  draco?iii  und  gainboge,  of  each  a  fuffi- 
cienc  quantity,  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder,  mix  thefe  with  as 

much 
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much  y-^?/."  feed-lac  'vartiijJ}  as  will  varnifn  the  piece  (S  or  7  times 
over,  nnd  fet  it  by  to  dry  for  6  or  7  hours,  or  more. 

12.  Then  give  it  another,  or  third  "jarmPjing  with  the  laft 
mixairc,  going  over  it  (o  often,  till  the  fiher  feems  to  be  chang'd 
to  Oi gold-like  co!oi:r. 

13.  Andkftly,  take  care  that  your  varnifh  be  not  too  thick 
and  high  coloured  with  the  fanguis  and  gamboge ;  but  rather 
heighten  it  by  degrees,  left  the  filver  be  too  high  coloured,  be- 
fore it  has  had  a  liitiicient  body  ofvarnifli.  Let  it  ftand  to  dry 
6  or  7  days,  then  poliCh  and  clear  it  up,  as  before  directed. 

A7iother  tortoife-jhell  JAPAN,  i.  Firft  let  your  work  be 
very  well  prim'd,  as  before  direded,  then  Azc/vr  and  fixe  it  in  oil, 
as  is  taught  in  the  art  of  gilding. 

2.  Lay  on  the  leaf  fdver^^  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  be  very  dry, 
and  having  the  follov\^ing  colours  ready,  finely  ground  in  oil,  viz,. 
red  lake-)  ci7i7iabar-,  brown  /'i;;/^,  Cologn'/  earthy  alias  burnt  um- 
ber j  place  them  diftinclly  on  your  pallat. 

3.  Strike  over  the  work  with  turpentine  'varnilh-^  and  while  it 
is  wet,  mix  lake  and  browti  pi?ik  thin  with  vamijb-,  and  with  it 
lay  all  your  fainteft  clouds  or  fpots,  which  foften  fweetly  whilft 
thevarnilli  is  moift. 

4..  Let  it  ftand  5  or  6  hours,  and  if  the  colours  are  dry,  with 
a  large  loft  pencil,  pafs  it  lightly  over  again  ^  and  again  moiften- 
ing  it,  put  in  more  clouds,  and  darken  them  more  and  more,  with 
umber  and  Cologne  earth,  before  it  is  dry;  always  imitating  the 
life,  and  fweetening  your  work,  by  blending  and  infenfibly  mix'- 
ing  the  colours  after  they  are  laid.  To  that  it  cannot  be  perceiv'd 
where  they  begin  or  end. 

5.  If  the  clouds  are  not  dark  enougk-y  repeat  the  clouding  and  var- 
nifliing  once  more,  as  you  ftiall  fee  occafion;  when  the  work  is 
well  dry'd,  glaze  it  over  two  or  three  times  with  brown  pink,  with 
a  fmall  tincture  oiverdigreafe  in  it:  or  you  may  varnifh  it  with  a 
fi}2e  feed-lac  varnilh-,  and  then  finilli  it,  as  before. 

Another  tortoife-fbell  }A'P AN .  Firft  lay  a  white  ground,  as 
before  taught:  then,  with  proper  colours,  as  t-erTNilion-,  auri- 
pigme?tt,  &C.  duly  mix'd  with  coinmon  or  turfenfme  'uarnijlj.)  ftreak 
and  cloud,  or  lliadow  the  white  ground,  with  any  irregular  fancy 
at  pleafure,  imitating  tortoife-iTicll  as  much  as  you  can. 

2.  Let  it  ftand  to  Ije  thorough  drv,  and  then  ftrike  it  here  and 
there  with  the  reddifli  yellow  varnifh,  mix'd  with  a  little  cinnabar 
or  Indian  lake,  clouding  the  work  up  and  down  as  nature  requires, 
and  touching  it  alio  up  with  varriilbj  mix'd  with  la/np  or  ivory- 
black. 

3.  Having  done  this,  varnifh  it  5  or  6 "times  over  with  the 
fneftiuhite  varnijh.)  or  the  U7!ivcrfal  varfiifJjf  or  with  xhc  fins 
feed-lac  vamijh,  letting  it  ftand  to  dry  between  every  tim.e. 

Another 
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Another  tortoife-fljpll  JAPAN,  i.  Lay  a  while  ground  as 
before,  and  fmear  it  over  with  'vermilion^  or  fome  luch  like, 
over  which  lay  leaves  of  gold  or  fiher^  as  before  taught,  with 
gum  arv-vioniacutHj  lacca-,  Tarmjhj  ccnivjon  varntjj^  fiz,e  or 
glair. 

2.  Having  done  this,  and  it  being  thoroughly  dry,  fliadow, 
cloud  and  ftain  it,  according  to  fome  of  the  former  directions, 
and  in  imitation  of  nature  j  Itriking  it  over  here  and  there  with 
yellow  varnijhy  or  reddijh  yelloiv  "jarnip',  and  red  var?iijh  mix'd 
with  yelloiv  varni/b  in  perfect  imitation  of  the  fhell. 

3.  And  laflly,  then  ilrikc  it  6  or  8  times  over,  either  with 
the  beft  ivlxte  "jarnij/j,  or  with  the  fine  feed-lac  njamipj,  lettin-'' 
it  ftand  to  dry  between  evciy  time  j  then  let  it  ftand  to  dry  for 
a  week,  then  poli'b  and  clear  it  as  before. 

JAPANNING  -ivith  gold  Jize.  i.  When  your  work  is 
wrought,  and  you  would  dccypher  on  it,  draw  the  gold  Jize 
(See  GOLD  SIZE)  all  over  that  part,  and  that  part  only,  which 
you  intend  to  gild  or  adorn  with  gald^  omitting  thofe  places 
where  you  intend  to  lay  your  metals  aqd  other  colours,  as  Jilver, 
coppery  hraj'sy  &c. 

2.  The  Jize  behig  thus  wrought  for  the  gold-,  let  it  remain  'till 
it  is  fo  dry,  that  when  you  put  your  finger  upon  it,  it  mull: 
be  glutinous  and  clammy,  and  fVick  a  little,  but  not  fo  moifb, 
that  the  leaft  particle  of  it  ihould  come  off  with  your  fingers  \ 
but  that  it  may  be  much  like  to  thick  glue,  when  it  is  half  dry. 

3.  When  it  is  in  this  temper,  it  is  the  very  nick  of  time, 
when  the  gold  is  to  be  apply'd;  then  take  a  piece  of  fofc  walli- 
leather,  or  the  like,  and  wrap  about  your  fore-finger  ,•  dip  it 
in  your  gold  dufi^  and  rub  it  where  your  gold  fze  is  laid,  for  it 
will  flick  on  the  lize,  and  no  where  elle. 

4.  If  any  go'd  duft  lies  fcattered  about  your  work,  brufh  it 
all  av.'ay  into  your  paper,  in  which  your  ^tf/^;/ is,  with  a  finevar- 
nilliing  brufli,  which  has  not  been  us'd. 

5.  Then  with  your  pencil  draw  that  pare  with  gold  fze  alfo, 
which  is  defign  d  for  your  copper ;  and  let  it  dry,  as  has  been 
diredbed  for  tlie  former,  and  then  cover  it  with  copper  du^,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  you  did  with  the  gold  dufi. 

6  Having  done  this,  lay  your  fiver  fze  ^  and  when  it  is  dry 
as  before,  lay  on  your  fiver  dufy  as  you  did  the  two  former. 

7.  But  this  is  always  to  be  obferv'd,  that  the  metalline  co- 
lours are  to  be  laid^  lucccffively  one  after  another,  letting  each 
be  covered,  and  thoroughly  dry,  before  you  enter  upon  a  di- 
ftindt  colour. 

8.  After  all  thefe,  the  other  colours  (which  are  not  metal- 
line) are  to  be  laid  on,  with  gum-water^  refer\dng  the  rocks, 
C^c.  for  the  laft  part  of  the  work. 
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9.  If  you  have  mixM  more  gold  Jiz?  than  you  have  occafion 
for  at  one  time,  or  if  you  are  hindred  from  finifhingic  in  one 
day,  (you  will  obferve  that  your  liie,  in  5  or  6  hours  time, 
will  have  a  skin  upon  it:)  in  order  to  this,  put  the  pencils  into 
a  g.illipot  of  water,  and  pour  fair  water  over  your  pot  of  gold 
liic;  and  if  your  (ize  fhould  grow  too  thick,    you  may  thin  it 

with  Vc  lice  Turpentine-^  bjt  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  doing 
this  oficncr  than  once  will  fpoil  the  lize. 

10.  Let  your  fixe  be  of  a  due  confiilence,  neither  too  thick 
nor  too  thin,  that  it  may  run  fmooth  and  clear,  and  that  your 
ftrokes  mav  be  fine  and  even,  fo  that  you  may  be  able  to  ciraw 
the  moft  fine  hair  ftrokes- 

11.  If  you  would  imitate  y»7/>/?w-work  exacflly,  avoid  filling 
and  thronging  your  black  with  draughts.  In  the  true  Indian. 
v/ork  the  ground  is  never  crouded  up  with  many  figures,  hour^s, 
or  trees ;  but  a  great  fpace  is  allowed  to  a  little  work,  for  the 
black  adds  ludre  to  the  gold-,  and  the  gold  adds  an  excellency 
to  the  black. 

12.  In  thefe  works  you  may  ufc  fbmc  variety  of  metals,  but 
in  a  very  flender  proportion  to  that  of  ^s/^,  which  is  the  general 
ornament  and  charaderiftick  of  the  genuine  or  true  Japan 
work. 

i^.  Be  very  exacl  in  tracing  or  drawing  out  your  defign  in 
'vermilion  or  gold-,  to  do  it  with  an  even  hand :  then  your  gold 
.jize  being  ready  prepared,  make  with  a  fmall  pencil  theoutw.ird 
lines  i  the  boundaries  of  the  rocks,  and  thole  things  that  icem 
to  lie  beyond  the  buildings. 

14..  Begin  thofe  parts  of  the  work  that  are  moft  difrant  from 
you ;  becaufe  then  you  will  not  be  liable  to  rub  or  deiace  any 
thing  while  it  is  wet. 

i^.  When  you  have  done  the  fartheft  parts,  work  juft  ac- 
cording to  your  pattern  (if  you  have  any)  and  draw  the  gold 
Jtze  on  the  places,  anfvvering  to  the  black  lines  of  your  prin: 
or  pattern,  and  no  where  elie,  leaving  the  whice  for  the  i>}ack 
Japariy  or  ground  of  the  work. 

\().  And  in  all  refpeBs  ufe  your  pze,  as  if  you  'were  to  copy 
the  prifit  or  pattern  on  li'bire  paper  'with  ink  or  black  lead^  only 
you  mufb  take  care,  that  while  you  are  working  on  one  part,  you 
don't  fufFer  that  which  is  already  done  with  fixe,  to  grow  lo 
dry,  that  it  Vi.'ill  not  hold  the  metals  ^  and  for  that  reafon  you 
muft  often  try  in  what  cafe  thofe  parts  of  your  work  that  are 
already  fizM  are  in. 

17.  And  therefore  you  muft  fometimes  be  drawing,  fome- 
times  gilding  j  and  then  go  to  drawing  again,  and  then  to  gild- 
ing ;  continuing  this  alternately  'till  your  whole  work  is  quite 
finilh'd. 
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iS.  If  you  find  it  troublefome  to  draw  the  '•xhite,  and  over- 
pafs  the  blacky  or  on  the  contrary  to  draw  the  black  and  omit 
the  ivhite  j  on  the  tops  of  houfes,  foldage  of  figures,  faces,  or 
the  likej  then  for  your  eafe  overlay  all  thofe  pares  of  buildings, 
foldages,  faces,  (^rc  with  gold  Jize,  and  lay  the  metals  on  them^ 
and  when  they  are  well  dried,  wafh  over  thofe  places  only 
which  you  defign  to  fcr  off  with  black,  with  your  fecurhig  varnij/j. 

19.  Tho'  in  feme  Jafan-'-cjork,  jllver  is  fometimes  made  ufe 
of  j  yet  it  is  but  very  feldom,  except  in  fome  rais'd  works,  be- 
caufe  the  befl  and  brightefl  [il'ver  is  too  fplcndid  a  metal  for 
black  Jo-pan  j  and  therefore  we  chufe  in  (lead  of  that  a  kind  of 
dull  or  dirty  fiver,  which  is  tin-poivder. 

20.  And  laflly-,  you  may  let  off  your  plain  metals,  when 
rubbed  on  gold  Jize,  either  with  metals  mix'd  with  gum-water 
or  gold  fize,  'viz.  when  the  plain  metals  are  laid  and  thoroughly 
dry,  hatch  or  w'ork  ia  the  fize  for  fetting  off,  as  you  would 
do  with  metals  mixed  with  gurn-water,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  you  would  find  the  gold  ro  be  the  beflr. 

JAPANNING  iviib GOLD  a^id Colours,  i.  Draw  or  trace 
out  your  defign,  and  fill  mod  part  of  your  fmall  worL;  with 
gold,  pailing  by,  never  thelefs,  fome  few  of  them  are  to  be  referv'd 
for  bright  copper,  green,  gold,  Sec.  to  be  fo  added  to  the  pieces, 
that  they  may  grace  and  enliven  the  work. 

It  is  ufual  with  Japanners  to  fill  frequently  with  dead  metals, 
.and  to  bind  them  in  with  gold. 

2  2.  Suppofe  you  have  great  flowers,  you  may  fill  the  feeded 
part  thereof  with  fllver,  the  leaves  with  vermilion,  and  in  fetting 
off  work  it  with  black  diamond yN'\{<t;  and  the  little  fpots  of  black 
which  lie  in  the  'white,  work  with  bright  red  copper,  then  the 
part  which  is  fill'd  with  red,  bind  in  with  filver,  and  vein  it 
with  the  fame. 

3.  The  feed  of  another  large  flower  may  be  fiU'd  with  bright 
copper,  the  leaves  with  y?/wr;  and  in  fetting  off  border  the  feed 
with  black,  the  infide  with  plver,  and  compafs  in  the  leaves 
with  gold,  hatching  them  with  black. 

4.  If  any  large  flower  is  partly  hid  with  a  large  leaf  or  leaves 
of  the  plant,  ler  the  feed  of  this  be  gxttngold;  fome  parts  bright 
gold.,  and  if  any  fpots  are  in  thofe  parts,  let  them  be  done  with 
pure  Cimzabar;  the  flower  wiih  or ange-tawney,  and  fet  off  with 
fdver  ,•  and  the  leaves  of  the  plant  v/ith  a  yellowifl-i  green. 

5.  If  there  be  a  third  flower,  that  may  be  done  with  green 
gold,  the  feed  of  it  with  bright  gold,  fquar'd  with  black ;  other 
flowers  may  be  laid  with  fiver,  the  feeds  with  bright  copper, 
and  hatch'd  and  fquar'd  with  black ;  other  flowers  with  Cinna- 
bar, the  feeds  with  tranfparent  green,  enclos'd  with  vermiRon, 
and  the  leaves  hatch'd  in  with  Jilver. 
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6.  Another  large  flower  may  have  its  feed  red;  chccquer'd 
\vich  Silver,  the  leaves  covered  with  blue,  hatch'd  and  furrounded 
with  Goldy  lefler  flowers  red,  feeded  with  blue,  and  fct  off  with 
filver 

7.  Another  large  flower  may  be  laid  with  tranfparent  hluc, 
bounded  and  wrought  with  gold.,  the  leaves  covered  with  fiher^ 
hatch'd  with  fine  cimmhar.  If  there  be  another  flower  like  the 
former,  lay  it  With  blue,  feed  it  with  dirty  copper^  fet  off  and  in- 
clos'd  with  Jilver,  its  leaves  with  bright  red  fo//)er,  hatch'd  with 
hlack. 

8.  Lay  the  feed  of  other  flowers  in  tranfparent  red>  fet  them 
off  with  fiher,  border  with  f'lark ;  make  the  leaves  fiher,  and 
hatch  with  hlack  j  or  make  the  feed  bright  copper,  compaffed  and 
fet  off  with  black ;  the  leaves  red  copper,  which  may  be  hatch'd 
and  inclos'd  with  ivhite. 

9.  Though  in  what  has  been  (i\A-,  filUvg  and  jettmg  off"  his 
been  fpoken  of  together,  for  the  more  eafy  apprehending  of  the 
matter;  yet  the  plain  colours  muft  always  belaid,  before  you 
think  of  fetting  them  off;  becaufe  you  are  more  ready  to  fet  oft 
with  one  colour  before  you  undertake  another,  and  your  fancy 
is  more  ready  to  adorn  and  burnilh,  or  fill  every  fmgle  flower 
and  leaf. 

ID.  But  when  you  have  filled  the  flowers,  you  are  next  to 
confider  what  is  to  be  the  covering  of  the  large  leaves,  letthetn 
be  adorn'd  with  metalline  colours,  generally,  fuch  as  gree7i  ful- 
lied  gold,  pale  dull  copper,  but  here  and  there  intermixing 
tranfparent  blue  and  green :  bound  and  vein  them  with  fuch  co- 
lours as  give  the  greateft  life,  fuch  as  may  be  cheerful  and  de- 
lightful. 

II.  Sometimes  you  may  double  the  borders  of  the  leaves  with 
the  ground  black  of  your  piece  left  between,  and  make  the 
vein>,  finilhing  lines,  and  the  ttroaks  you  fet  off  with,  fine,  clean, 
even,  andfmooth. 

The  -j.-ay  of  JAPANNING  '■j:ood  or  paper.  The  people  ot 
Japan  have  a  method  of  making  plates,  bowls,  and  other  vel- 
fels  of  brown /xj!/)?^,  andfometiracs  of  finefa'w-dufi. 

Thefe  veflels  are  very  light  and  ftrong,  after  they  have  been 
varnifhed. 

The  method  of  making  them  is  as  follows : 

Boil  a  good  quantity  of  flips  or  pieces  of  brown-paper  in  com- 
mon water;  malhing  them  with  a  ftick,  while  it  is  boiling,  till 
ir  isalmofl  become  a  pafte,*  then  take  it  out  of  the  water,  and 
pound  it  well  in  a  mortar,  till  it  is  come  to  a  Pumice,  like  rags 
.pounded  in  the  trough  of  a  paper-mill. 

Then  take  gum-arabick,  and  make  very  ftrong  gum-water 
v.'ith  common  v.-ater,  a  quantitv  fufficicnt  to  cover  the  paper 
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pafte  an  inch  thick:  put  theie  together  into  a  large  glaz'd  pvpkm 
and  let  them  boil,  ftirring  them  very  well  together,  'till  you 
think  the  paper  pafte  is  impregnated  with  the  gum ;  then  hav- 
ing a  mould  ready  to  give  the  pafte  the  form  or  fhape  you  de- 
fign  it,  put  it  into  it. 

The  mould  is  made  as  follows ;  "      , 

As  for  example,  fuppofe  you  defign  to  make  k  tlijng  in  the 
form  of  a  pewter  or  earthen  plate,  you  muft  procure  a  hard 
piece  of  wood  to  be  turn'd  by  a  Turner,  on  one  fide  of  fuch 
a  form,  (i.  e.  like  the  back  of  a  plate)  and  a  hole  or  two. made 
in  the  middle  quite  through  the  wood. 

And  befides  this,  another  hard  pi^ce  of  wood  muft  be  turned, 
much  of  the  fame  figure,  about  '  eighth  part  of  an  inqh  lefs 
than  the  former  ^  and,  if  you  pleaie,  you  may  have  fome;  little 
ornament  carved  or  engraven  on  the  wood.  Oil  tbefe  Moulds 
very  well  on  the  fides  that  are  turn'd,  continuing  to  oil  them, 
'till  they  are  well  foaked  with  oil,  then  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

When  you  are  about  to  make  a  plate  of  the  paper-pafte, 
take  that  mould  that  has  the  hole  in  it,  and  having  oil'd  it  a- 
gain,  fet  it  even  upon  a  ftrong  table,  and  fpread  over  it  fome 
.of  your  pafte,  as  equally  as  poilible,  fo  as  to  be  every  where  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  then  oil  the  other  upper  mould  very 
well,  and  {tt  it  as  exactly  as  may  be  on  your  pafte,  and  prefs  it 
hard  down  j  then  fet  a  great  weight  upoA  it,  and  let  it  ftand 
for  24  hours. 

N.  B.  The  hole  at  the  bottom  is  for  the  "Oiater  to  pafs  through-, 
that  is  prefs'd  or  fyueexd  out  of  the  pafie  ;  and  the  oilivg  of  the 
moulds  is  to  pre-jejit  the  gummed  pafie  from  [licking  to  the  wood. 

When  the  pafte  is  dry,  it  will  be  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  be 
fit  to  lay  a  ground  upon,  made  with  ftrong  fze  and  lamp-black ; 
then  let  it  ftand  to  dry  leifurely,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 
then  mix  ivory  black  finely  ground  v/ith  the  following  'varnifj. 

To  viake  the  firong  JAPAN  varnijl}.  Take  an  ounce  of  co- 
lophojiy^  and  having  melted  it  in  a  glaz'd  pipkin,  and  having 
ready  3  ounces  of  amber ^  reduc'd  to  a  fine  powder,  fprinkle  by 
little  and  little  into  it,  adding  now  and  then  fome  fpirit  oftur- 
pejitiTie-^  when  this  is  melted,  fbrinkle  in  3  ounces  of  Sarco- 
colla  finely  pov/dered,  ftirring  it  all  the  while,  and  putting  irs 
frequently  more  fpirit  of  turpentine^  'till  all  is  melted  ,•  then 
pour  it  through  a  coarfe  hair-bag,  placed  between  2  hot  boards, 
and  prefs  it  gently  'till  the  clear  is  receiv'd  into  a  warm  glaz'd 
velTel.  Mix  ground  ivory  black  with  this  variiifjt  and  having 
firft  warm'd  your  paper  plate,  paint  it  in  a  warm  room  before 
the  fire,  as  equally  as  you  can,  and  fet  it  into  a  gentle  oven, 
and  the  next  day  put  it  in:o  a  hotter  oven,  and  on  the  third 
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day  into  one  very  hot,  and  let  it  ftand  in  it  'till  the  oven  is  quit6 
cold,  and  thea  it  will  be  fit  for  any  ufe,  either  for  containing 
liquors  cold  or  hot,  and  will  never  change  ■■,  nor  can  thefe  fore 
of  veflTels  be  broke  without  great  difficulty. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  if  the  moulds  were  caft  of  any 
hard  metal,  they  might  do  better  than  if  turn'd  in  wood. 

Tke  method  of  making  tketn  of  the  colour  of  gold.  Having 
prepared  plates,  bowls,  or  any  other  veiTels,  according  to  the 
method  before  dircfted,  or  according  to  this  that  follows; 

Take  fine  faw-duft,  and  having  dry'd  it  well,  pouronitfome 
turpenthte^  mix'd  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ro//«,  and  half  as 
vnuchbees-irax  :  mix  them  well,  and  put  them  to  your  dry /^ou- 
duftj  ftirring  all  together,  'till  the  mixture  becomes  as  thick  as 
a  paftc  j  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  having  warmed  the 
moulds,  fpread  fome  of  your  mixture  on  that  which  has  a  hole 
in  the  middle,  as  equally  as  poffibly  can  be,  and  prefs  down  the 
upper  mould  upon  i: ;  then  fct  it  by,  let  it  ftand  'till  it  is  cold, 
and  the  veflel  will  be  fit  for  painting. 

You  may,  when  the  turpeiitbte  is  melted,  put  in  fome  far- 
cocolla  finely  powdered,  to  the  quantity  of  half  the  turpentine^ 
ftirring  it  well,  and  this  will  harden  it.  This  compofition  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  open  air  j  becaufe  being  apt  to  take  fire,  it 
will  endanger  the  houfe. 

But  which-ever  of  the  mixtures  you  make  ufe  of,  if  you 
would  have  them  look  like  gold,  do  them  over  with  fize;  and 
when  that  begins  to  ftick  a  little  to  the  finger,  lay  on  leaf-gold, 
either  pure  or  the  German  fort^  do  this  as  is  direded  for  GILD- 
ING, S-c.  which  fee. 

But  the  German  gold  indeed  is  apt  to  turn  green,  as  moft  of 
the  preparations  of  brafs  will  do ;  fuch  as  thofc  of  Bath-metal^ 
and  others  of  the  like  fort,  which  look  like  gold  when  ihey  are 
frefli  polifh'd,  or  clean'd  every  day. 

But  as  they  being  expos'd  to  the  air,  will  change  or  alter  to 
an  ugly  colour,  gold  is  rather  to  be  chofeni  and  is  durable, 
never  changing,  and  of  a  much  finer  colour  than  any  of  the 
former  for  a  continuance. 

And  altho'  the  leaf-gold  is  tender,  and  may  be  fubjedt  to 
rub  oflFj  yet  the  varnini,  with  which  it  is  covered,  will  keep 
it  bright  and -entire. 

After  the  gold  has  been  laid  on,  and  the  gold  fixe  is  dry,- 
and  the  loofe  flying  pieces  brufh'd  off,  then  by  on  the  follow- 
ing varniOi  to  brighten  the  gold,  andpreferve  it  from  rubbing. 

Varnifl}  for  gold  and  fuch  leaf  of  vietaU  as  imitates  gold.    Melt 

fome  colophony^   and  then  put  in  i  ounces  of  amber  well-pul- 

veriz'd,  with  fome  turpentine.^  as  the  amber  thickens,  ihrring 

it  wellj  theo  add  an  ounce  of  gum-elemi  weti-powdered,  and 
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feme  more  fpirit  of  turpentine ;  ftill  keeping  the  liquor  ftf rring^ 
'till  it  is  all  well  mix'd  :  but  take  care  to  ufe  as  little  J'pirit  of 
turpentine  as  you  can,  becaufe  the  thicker  the  varniH-i  is,  the 
harder  will  it  be. 

Let  this  operation  be  perform'd  over  a  fand-heat  iry  an  open 
glafs,  and  flrain  it  as  dire6ted  for  the  former  varnifli. 

Ufe  this  varnifh  alone,  firft  warming  your  veilels,  made  of 
the  paper  pafte,  and  lay  it  on  with  a  paincing-brufli  before  the 
fire  j  and  afterwards  harden  it  by  degrees  at  3  feveral  times  in 
ovens  i  the  firft  being  a  flow  heat,  the  next  a  warmer  oven, 
and  the  third  a  very  hot  one :  and  thefe  vefTels  will  look  like 
polifh'd  gold. 

You  muft  obferve,  that  thofe  vefJels,  that  are  made  with 
faw-duft  and  the  gums,  you  may  for  them  ufe  a  varnilh,  made 
of  the  fame  ingredients  as  above,  excepting  only  the  gum  elemi; 
and  this  will  dry  in  the  fun,  or  in  a  very  gentle  warmth. 

To  make  thefe  papery  &C.  njejfels  of  a  red  colour  with  gilded 
figures  on  them.  The  veffels  being  prepared  as  before  direifted, 
with  brown-paper  pafle,  and  after  they  are  dried,  €^r.  as  directed 
for  the  firft,  mix  fome  vermilion  with  the  varnifli  firft  directed,, 
and  ufe  it  warm  y  then  ftove  it,  or  Fiaiden  it  by  degrees  in  an 
oven,  and  k  will  be  extremely  bright  ,•  or  elle  lay  on  the  firft 
ground  with  fize  and  vermilion-,  and  with  gum-arahick  water 
ftick  on  in  proper  places  fome  figures,  cut  out  of  prints,  as 
little  fprigs  of  flowers,  or  fuchlike  j  and  when  they  are  dry,  do 
them  over  with  gold  fize,  and  let  them  remain  'till  it  is  a  little 
fticking  to  the  touch.  Then  lay  on  the  gold,  and  let  that  be 
wellclos'dto  the  gold  fize,  and  dried;  then  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  ihade  anv  part  of  the  flower,  trace  over  the  Ihady  parts  on 
the  leaf  gold  with  a  fine  camel's-hair  pencil,  and  fome  ox-gall, 
and  then  paint  upon  that  with  dee^  Butch  pink,-  and  when  that 
is  dry,  ufe  the  varnifli  in  a  warm  place,  [i.  e.  that  varnilli  di- 
reifted  for  the  covering  of  gold)  and  when  you  have  done,  fet 
it  to  harden  by  degrees  in  an  oven.  This  varnilh  will  fecure  the 
leaf  gold,  or  German  metal  from  changing,  by  keeping  the  air 
from  it. 

The  method  of  filvering  thefe  JAPAN  vejfeh.  After  the  vef- 
fels  have  been  made,  and  are  thoroughly  dried,  do  them  over 
with  fize,  and  with  ground  chalk  or  whiting;  let  themftand  by 
'till  they  are  very  dry,  and  then  paint  them  over  again  with  the 
brighteit  gold  fize  you  can  get,  (for  there  is  a'greatdeal  of  dif- 
ference in  the  colour  of  it ;  fome  oi  it  is  almoft  white,  and 
other  yellow  ;  the  latter  is  proper  for  gold,  and  the  former  for 
filver.)  When  this  fize  is  almoft  dry,  lay  on  the  leaf  filver,  and 
clofe  it  well  to  the  fize,  brufliing  ofF  the  loofe  parts,  when  'tis 
dry,  with  foaie  cotton. 

When 
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Wlien  you  lay  on  your  leaf-filver  or  leaf-gold,  keep  ir  free 
from  [he  air  j  for  rhe  leaft  motion  of  the  air  will  rumple  the 
leaves,  and  they  will  not  lie  I'mooth,  thai  ufe  the  following 
varnilh  to  cover  the  filver. 

To  maki  the  -varnilb  to  4 over  the  fher.  Melt  fome  fine /«r- 
feyitine  in  a  well-gla2,'d  pipkin,  then  take  an  ounce  and  half  of 
<white  amher  well-pulveriz'd,  put  it  by  degrees  into  the  turpen- 
//W,  ftirring  it  well,  'till  the  amber  is  alJ  dillblv'd,  then  put  to 
it  half  an  ounce  of  farcocolla  powdered,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
gum  -elemi  well  levigated ;  pouring  in  at  times  more  of  the  tur- 
pentine fpirit,  'till  all  is  dillblvcd.  Let  it  be  done  over  a  gentle 
Sire,  and  keep  llirring  the  mixture  continually,  wiiik;  it  is  on 
che  fire. 

This  varnilli  will  be  as  white  and  ftrong  as  the  former,  and 
mull  be  us'd  warm,  and  is  as  ftrong  as  that  which  is  laid  upon 
gold  i  and  is  to  be  afterwards  hardened  by  degrees  in  an  oven, 
as  the  gold  vamifh,  andtheveflel  vvilllook  like  poliilied  ill  ver. 

Diretiions  in  colouring  draughts  or  prints  of  hirds^  foxcers,  &C. 
in  japanjiing  tbefe  vejfels.  l(  iht  prints  or  drawings  of  flowers 
be  in  black  and  white,  if  rhe  center  of  the  flower  is  rifing, 
you  mull  touch  the  edges  of  the  lights  with  a  thin  tindure  of 
gamboge,  and  lay  on  feme  Dutch  pink  or  gall-ftone,  over  the 
iliades,  fo  as  to  run  into  the  lights  a  very  little. 

This  is  to  be  done  becaufe  the  thrums  in  the  middle  of  flow- 
ers arc  generally  yelbw ;  but  if  of  any  other  colour,  as  fome- 
times  blue,  ef'c.  fometimes lighter,  and  fometirriC^  darker;  thett 
toucli  the  verges  o^  the  lights  with  x  little  ultramarine  hlue,  and 
over  the  iliades  either  iomefa?tders  blue,  to  run  a  litthinto  the 
ultrjimarnie,  or  elfe  fhade  with  indigo ;  and  fome  of  the  white 
of  the  print  being  left  void  <5i  colour,  will  then  give  life  and 
rpirit  to  the  colours  fo  difpos'd. 

All  flowers  iliould  be  teaiderly  touch'd  in  the  light,  juft  to 
give  a  little  glare  into  the  light  parts  of  the  colour  you  would 
give  to  the  flower-leaves  \  and  if  you  paiiK  by  a  natural  flower, 
you  will  prefently  fee^  that  on  the  iTiady  Ude,  you  muft  lay  on 
the  moft  lliady  part,  fuch  a  colour  as  will  force  the  reft  to  ap- 
pear forward;  but  do  not  daub  over  the  fliades  with  too  heavy 
a  colour;  let  it  be  fuch  as  may  be  tranfparent,  if  poftible,  and 
fcumble  it  into  the  light  colour,  that  was  laid  on  before.  On 
this  occafion  the  pencil  muft  be  us'd  but  lightly,  with  a  very 
little  gum-water  in  it,  and  it  muft  be  us'd  before  the  colours 
are  quite  dry. 

In  painting  the  leaves  of  plants  and  herbs,  regard  muft  be 
had  to  the  colours  of  the  greens ;  that  fometimes  being  the 
chief  diftinguilliin^  character. 
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Of  greens,  verdigreafe  is  the  lightefl: ;  therefore  that  colour 
fhould  be  touch'd  into  the  light  parts  of  the  leaf,  from  the 
place  where  the  lighter  parts  of  the  fhades  end :  and  then  on 
the  fhady  parts,  lay  on  feme  fap-green,  fo  as  to  unite  with  the 
t'erdigreafe  green  j  and  if  the  natural  leaf  fliould  be  of  a  darkifh 
colour,  touch  the  lighter  fides  of  the  leaves  with  a  little  ver^ 
digreafe  green,  and  T>utch  yellow  pink,  mixt  together,  or  with 
a  tindure  of  Vre-nch  berries,  but  fo  as  to  let  the  verdigreafe 
Ihine  more  than  thQpmk. 

The  leaving  the  lights  in  colouring  a  print,  has  two  advan- 
tages, viz.. 

If  the  lights  be  left  on  this  occafion,  thewhitenefs  of  the  pa- 
per ferves  inftead  of  the  ufe  oi -white  paint,  which  is  an  heavy  co- 
lour, and  would  rather  confound  thofethat  have  been  prefcrib'd 
to  be  laid  on,  than  do  them  any  fervice  j  but  the  colours  be- 
fore diredfed,  where  there  is  no  white  laid  on,  will  fhine  agree- 
ably into  the  white  of  the  paper. 

'  I  am  the  more  particular  in  this,  becaufe  fome  perfons  will 
lay  a  blue  flower,  all  over  with  one  colour,  tho'  it  be  thick  e- 
nough  to  hide  both  the  lights  and  the  fhades  ^  and  then  it  will 
look  like  a  penny  pidlure,  where  there  is  nothing  but  a  jumble 
of  reds,  blues,  and  greens. 

In  fuch  pieces  of  work,  be  fure  to  fcumble  the  lights  into 
the  fhades  of  every  colour,  and  leave  the  middle  of  the  lights 
open  on  the  papers  j  for  as  the  paper  is  white  of  itfelt,  it  makes 
a  light. 

Of  laying  SPECKLES  or  STREWING S  on  JAPAN  -work. 
I.  To  do  this  either  on  the  out  or  in  fides  of  boxes,  dravjersyd^c. 
piix  your  fpeckles  with  ordinary  lac-varnifl),  fo  much  as  may 
make  it  fit  to  work,  but  not  fo  thick  as  for  colour ;  and  mix 
them  well  with  a  proper  brufh. 

1.  Warm  the  work  to  be  done  gently  by  the  fire,  and  wich 
a  fit  pencil  walTi  it  over  with  the  former  mixture  ;  and  when 
it  is  dry,  repeat  it  again,  and  fo  often  'till  yoxxx  fpeckles  lie  as 
thick  and  even  as  you  defire. 

3.  When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  go  over  and  beautify  the 
work  3  or  4  times  with  feed-lac  vamifj,  mixt  with  turpentine^ 
and  fo  let  it  dry,  and  the  work  is  finifhed,  except  you  have  a 
mind  to  polidi  it. 

4.  But  if  you  poliOi  it,  then  you  muft  wafh  it  8  or  10  times 
over  with  the  heO:  feed-lac  vamifj,  letting  it  ftand  to  dry  every 
time,  and  afterwards  poliiTi  it  as  before  dired:ed. 

5.  Ail  forts  of  colour'd  fpeckles  may  be  thus  ufed,  except 
thofe  of  filver,  the  laying  on  of  which,  requires  the  hefi  and 
fneji  of  the  feed-lac  varfiip,  or  the  beft  irhite  varnijh,  which 
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,     "I  make  it  fit  for  polifhing  ^  but  if  you  have  not  a  mind  to 
polifh  it,  fewer  waflies  of  the  varnifli  will  be  fufficient. 

To  lay  fpeckles  on  the  draining  fart  of  Japan  loork  as  on  fio'Vi- 
trs,  herbs^  treesy  fowls-,  beajls,  rocks-,  garnmits.,  &C. 

To  do  this,  make  a  tiffany  iievc  of  a  wooden  pill-box,  by 

ftriking  out  bottom  and  top,  &c.  then  with  your  varnifli  and 

pencil  ftrike  over  the  places  you  would  fpeckie. 

[      I.  When  you  have  done  this,  before  it  is  dry,  put  fome  of 

I  your  freckles  into  your  fieve,   and  gently  fliake  riie  fieve  over 

the  places  you  defign,  'till  they  are  all  fpecklcd  according  as 

!  you  would  have  them. 

2.  But  for  rocks-,  with  a  dry  new  pencil  fweep  all  the  ftrag- 
gling  fpeckles,  which  lie  beyond  the  wet  parts,  into  and  upon 

'  the  tides  and  top  of  the  rock  ^  which  will  render  the  work  not 
only  thicker  offpeckles,  but  alfo  more  beautiful,  and  give  it^a 
i  kind  of  fliadow  and  reflexion. 

3.  As  foon  as  one  part  is  compleated,  you  mufl  proceed  to 
another,  but  not  before  the  other  is  perfectly  dry  ,•  rock-works 
alfo  ought  to  be  of  different  colours,  and  as  many  fhapes,  'till 
the  whole  defign  is  finifh'd. 

4.  Your  work  being  cold,  it  will  certainly  for  the  prefent 
look  dull  and  cloudy ;  and  as  if  very  ill  done,  or  with  ill  ma- 
terials, without  either  life  or  beauty :  but  be  not  difcourag'd  if 
fo,  for  it  will  in  a  little  rime  obtain  its  luftre  and  glory,  and 
by  fecurbig  varnilJ.i  be  made  firm  and  durable. 

Of  JAPANNING  metals  with  gum-'water.  You  are  to  take 
notice,  that  it  is  only  to  be  done  with  thefe  colours,  v/hichhave 
a  body  j  not  with  tranfparent  colours. 

1.  "V^ikQ  gum-water,  put  it  into  a  mufcle-fhell,  with  which 
mix  fo  much  of  your  metal  or  colour,  as  may  make  it  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  thin,  but  that  it  may  run  fine  and  fmooth 
fr(  m  the  pencil. 

2.  Mix  no  more  at  a  time  than  is  fuf^cient  for  your  prefent 
ufe^  for  they  will  fpoil  by  being  kept  mixt. 

3.  And  for  your  colours,  your  fliells  muft  be  often  fliifted 
and  changed  j  for  otherwife  the  colours  and  gums  will  become 
knobby,  thick,  and  out  of  order. 

4.  Having  prepar'd  and  well-mixt  your  metals  and  colours, 
lay  on  your  defign  with  a  hog's -brufli  pencil,  Vv'ith  a  fmooth ' 
and  even  hand,   drawing  the  pencil  on  the  fide  of  the  fhell, 
that  it  may  not  be  overcharg'd  with  the  colour  or  metal,  when 
you  are  about  to  draw  fmall  lines  or  ftrokes. 

5.  But  where  you  draw  broad  things,  as  leaves  or  other  large 
works,  then  you  may  charge  your  pencil-fuJl,  but  yet  not  fo 
full  as  to  drop. 

6.  Now  here  it  is  to  be  noted:, 
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1.  That  the  pradice  oi  gum-'water  is  ufelefs  and  unnecefTary 
in  the  ufe  of  gold  fize. 

2.  That  your  gum-work  being  thoroughly  dry'd,  you  are  to 
run  it  over  8  or  lo  times  with  your  fine  feed-lac  varnifljy  or 
hefi  luhite  I'arjzijh  j  and  afterwards  polifh  it  and  clear  it. 

7.  The  black  or  ground  on  which  your  draught  is  to  be  made, 
when  clear'd  up>  will  be  fo  glofly,  as  if  it  were  greafy,  fo  chat 
the  metal  or  colour  will  not  eafily  Hick  on ;  and  for  this  reafon 
you  ought  to  rub  it  with  a  Tripoli  cloch,  and  fufFer  it  ro  dry ; 
and  fo  will  the  draught  of  the  pencil  be  fmooth,  and  ilick  on 
as  you  would  have  it. 

8.  \i  your  nvork  with  gum-'water  Jbould  not  fucceed  to  your  fa- 
tisfaSiion,  as  not  being  even  and  regular,  or  the  lines  at  a  true 
dillance,  (as  it  may  fometimes  happen  to  young  beginners)  you 
may  with  the  Tripoli  cloth  wipe  out  all,  or  any  part  of  that, 
which  you  think  unhandfome,  or  unfit  to  ftand,  and  then  im- 
mediately make  a  new  draught. 

9.  And  fo  by  this  method  you  may  mend,  alter,  add,  take 
from,  blot  out,  change,  and  varioufly  contribute  to  your  de- 
sign, 'till  the  whole  piece  is  as  perfecft  as  you  would  have  it. 

To  JAPAN  BRASS,  fuch  as  is  uid  to  gild  brajs  buttons,  or 
make  them  look  like  gold. 

This  may  be  us'd  upon  leaf-gold,  or  upon  what  is  called  the 
German  leaf-gold,  or  upon  brafs,  or  upon  Bath  metal,  which 
are  defign'd  to  imitate  gold. 

Take  a  pint  oifpirit  of  -wine,  and  put  it  into  a  retort-glafs, 
then  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  oi  gamboge,  half  an  ounce  of 
lake,  and  half  an  ounce  oi  gum-majlick ;  let  this  in  a  fand-heat 
for  6  days,  or  near  the  fire,  or  put  the  body  of  the  retort  fre- 
quently in  warm  water,  fhaking  it  twice  or  thrice  a  day  ;  then 
let  it  over  a  pan  of  warm  fmall-coal  duft ;  and  having  firll 
well-clean'd  the  metal,  do  it  over  thinly  with  this  varnifh,  and 
it  will  appear  of  the  colour  of  gold  ;  it  may  be  dried  in  a  de- 
clining oven,  and  it  will  not  rub  off! 

N.  JB.  This  is  a  good  farni/b  to  mix  ivith  any  colours  that  in- 
cline to  red,  and  tht  "jjhite  varnijh  to  mix  v:ith  thofe  colours 
that  are  pale,  or  of  aTiy  other  fort. 

JARGONS  o/Avernia,  to  r/iake  thofe  red  that  are  ofagri- 
deliii  colour. 

Thefe  JARGONS  are  little  ftones  commonly  found  in  that 
country,  and  feveral  other  places  in  France. 

They  are  red  and  ihining  \i[iQihe.  Jacinth^  which  has  gain'd 
them  the  name  of  faife  Jaci^iths,  becaufe  they  much  imitate 
that  precious  ilone. 

But  there  are  many  of  thefe  fmall  flones  found,  which  are 
not  of  a  nd  colour,  but  a  kind  of  a  gridelin. 
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To  thefe  you  may  give  a  red  tindure,  with  as  much  eafe  as 
you  can  take  it  away  from  the  other,  to  convert  them  into  dia- 
monds. 

To  give  a  red  colour  to  Jargons^  that  are  of  a  gfidelln^  you 
muft  taiv'e  equal  parts  of  purified  Jal-armoniac-,  and  of  tartar 
calcin'd  to  whitened,  as  is  iliewn  eliewhcre ;  mix  thefe  mat- 
ters well  in  fine  powder ;  then  ftrarify  the  Jargons  in  a  cruci- 
ble, layer  upon  layer,  beginning  and  ending  with  the  powders. 

Then  put  the  crucible  in  a  good  coal-fire,  but  not  hot  e- 
nough  for  the  ft  ones  to  melt  j  but  only  to  grow  red-hot,  that 
they  may  be  the  better  penetrated  by  the  tindure  the  ma- 
terials will  give  it.  Then  let  it  cool  ^  and  by  this  method  they 
will  take  as  fine  and  fhining  a  red  tindture,  as  the  true  and  finelb 
natural  Jargons  of  this  colour  have. 

The  ijay  of  extratlhig  a  tinEiure  o^  JARGON  deAuvergne, 
and  to  make  very  fair  and  hard  diaynonds  of  them. 

Thefe  ftones  may  be  made  white  and  hard  like  true  d'la- 
vionds^  by  taking  away  their  tincture,  which  is  no  defpicablc 
fecret  j  there  have  been  rofe-dlamonds  made  of  them  fo  fine, 
that  the  beft  goldfmiths  have  been  miftakcn  in  them,  and 
thought  them  true  diamonds. 

Thefe  Jargons  mull  be  boil'd  in  a  balneum  of  mutton-fuet, 
wherein  they  will  lofe  all  their  red  colour,  and  become  white. 

Then  take  equal  parts  of  emery  of  Spain.,  rock-cryflaly  pu- 
7nice-fio?!e-,  and  fulphurcous  Tripoli-^  the  whole  reduc'd  into  fina- 
powder,  and  fearccd  through  a  fine  iieve;  make  a  pafte  of  it 
with  aqua-'vita.)  and  with  this  cement  your  Jargons  in  a  large 
crucible,  layer  upon  layer,  then  cover  With  another,  and  lute 
them  well,  then  fet  it  in  a  furnace  over  a  gentle  fire  for  half 
an  hour  \  then  augment  your  fire  'till  it  be  hot  enough  for  fu- 
iion,  in  which  leave  the  whole  for  14  hours:  then  let  the  fire 
go  out,  and  the  crucible  cool  of  itfelf,  wherein,  after  you  have 
broke  it,  you  will  find  your  ftones  of  a  very  fine  diamond  co- 
lour, hard,  ihining,  and  fparkling,  like  the  true  ones,  which  you 
may  have  polilh'd  and  work'd  up. 

This  fulphureous  Tripoli,  which  enters  into  the  compofition 
of  this  pafte,  being  not  commonly  known,  I  ihall  fhew  the 
way  of  making  it,  as  follows. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Tripoli-,  crude  antimony,  and  common  ful~ 
phur.)  and  grind  them  to  fine  powder  on  a  porphyry-ftone,  and 
make  them  into  a  pafte  with  vitiegarj  which  when  it  is  dry,  will 
ealily  crumble. 

This  is  the  falphureous  Tripoliy  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofc. 

Some  perfons  in  taking  awtay  the  colour  from  Jargons,  and 
giving  them  the  hardncfs  and  whitenefs  oidiumonds,  have  made 
life  of  barley-meal,  making  a  pa.fte  with  it,  and  diftill'd  vinegar, 
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impregnated  with  lead,  with  which  they  ftratify  the  ftones  or 
Jargons  in  a  crucible,  covered  with  another,  and  well  luted  i 
which  they  afterwards  put  in  a  gradual,  round,  or  wheel  fire  for 
6  hours.  But  this  way  they  could  not  give  them  the  true  dia- 
mond colour. 

Some  alfo  ftratify  their  ftones  with  pounded  coal,  which  they 
put  in  a  crucible,  covered  and  luted,  which  they  fet  on  the  fire 
fipr  6  hours,  fo  that  the  crucible  be  always  red-hot. 

But  this  way  is  not  to  be  approv'd,  becaufe  the  coals  may  dry 
the  humour  of  the  ftone,  and  calcine  it. 

To  turn  JARGONS  into  DIAMONDS.  Here  I  give  ano- 
ther way  of  making  precious  ftones  much  harder,  there  being 
no  Saturn  employ'd  therein,  which  always  makes  ftones  fofter 
and  heavier,  what  preparation  foever  you  ufe  of  it. 

Here  I  ftiall  direct  to  the  ufe  of  only  natural  cry^al-^  and  fome 
materials  added  to  it,  to  give  it  the  colours  of  all  forts  of  pre- 
cious ftones. 

Alfo  in  the  compofition  of  the  materials  of  thefe  Gems,  fine 
and  pure  fait  of  tartar  prepar'd,  which  is  to  open  the  cryftal, 
and  make  it  the  better  imbibe  the  colour  of  the  tindures  given 
to  it,  which  v/ill  make  the  ftones  appear  more  fine  and  fliining. 

To  prepare  the  tryjlal-,  you  muft  firft  calcine  it,  that  is,  by 
Jieating  it  red-hot  in  a  crucible,  and  quenching  it  often  in  cold 
water,  changing  the  water  each  time. 

But  inftead  of  grinding  to  an  impalpable  powder  on  marble, 
you  muft  pound  it  in  a  brafs  mortar,  widi  a  peftle  of  the  fame, 
and  not  ufe  either  iron  or  marble,  and  then  the  cryftal  is  to  be 
fearcedthroug.hafine  fieve:  and  this  is  the  bafis  of  gems  in  ge- 
neral. 

JASPER  is  a  precious  ftone,  that  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  Agate,  excepting  that  it  is  fofter,  and  does  not  take  fo  good  a 
polifti. 

In  fome  Jafpen  nature  has  amus'd  herfelf,  in  reprefenting  ri- 
vers, trees,  animals,  landskips,  &c.  as  if  they  were  painted. 

The  forid  Jafper,  found  in  the  Pjreneans,  is  ufually  ftain'd 
with  various  colours  j  tho'  there  are  fome  which  have  but  one 
colour,  as  red  or  green  j  but  thefe  are  the  leaft  valuable. 

The  moft  beautiful  is  that  bordering  on  the  colour  oUat^ue  or 
purple ;  next  to  that,  the  carnation :  but  what  is  now  ufually 
taken,  is  green  fpotted  with  red. 

JASSEMIN,  [in  miniature^  cover  it  v/ith  a  lay  of  irhite  ; 
fhaded  with  black  and  ivhite.  For  the  outfide  of  the  leaves  add 
a  little  bjtre,  giving  the  half  of  each  on  that  lide  a  faint  reddifli 
caft  of  carmine. 

J.B.  fignifies  y^w^y  Binchius. 

J.  B.  and  a  bird-,  is  another  different  mark  of  a  different  Au- 
thor in  a  Davidy  who  fets  his  foot  on  Goliaffs  head,  after  Albert 
Durer's  manner.  J* 
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f,  B.  F.  J-ftands  for  Julio  Bona  font  fecit. 

JULIO  B.  3 

J.  B.  M.  fignifies  yohn  Baptifia  of  Mantua-,  who  was  fcholar 
to  Julio  Ro?nano ;  he  engrav'd  the  burning  of  Trojj  and  other 
pieces  of  his  own  invention. 

J.  B.  F.  ftands  for  James  Belli,  a  Fre»chma?i,  fecit,  or  Belli  fecit. 

J.  C.  i/i"J.  fignifies  Julius  Cafar  Trocaccinus  inventor. 

ICONOGRAPHY.  Defcription  of  Images,  or  ofantient 
ftatues  of  marbles  and  copper,  of  buftsand  femi  bufts,  of  paint- 
ings in  frefco,  mofaic  works,  and  antient  peices  of  miniature. 

IGTHYOCOLLA,  ifmg-glafs :  Schroder  tells  us,  it  is  made 
from  a  fifh,  which  is  common  in  the  Danuhe  j  the  fifh  having 
no  bones  but  about  the  head. 

After  it  is  cut  infmall  pieces,  they  boil  it  in  water  to  a  thick 
ijelly,  which  is  fpread  abroad  and  dry'd,  then  roU'd  up,  and 
brought  to  us  in  the  form  we  fee  it  in  the  i"hops. 

IDEA,  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  &c.]  by  a  beautiful  lady, 
rapp'd  into  the  air,  covering  her  nakednels  only  with  a  fine  white 
veil ;  a  flame  on  her  head,  her  forehead  furrounded  with  a  cir- 
cle of  gold,  fet  v/ith  Jewels  ^  flie  has  the  image  of  nature  in  her 
arms,  to  which  fhe  gives  fuck,  and  points  at  a  very  fine  coun- 
try underneath. 

She  is  in  the  air,  becaufe  immaterial,  and  confequently  immu- 
table ;  naked,  exempt  from  corporeal  pafTions  j  the  white  veil 
doubles  the  purity  of  Ideas,  differing  from  corporeal  things; 
the  golden  circle  denotes  the  perfedlionof  ideas,  being  the  model 
of  all  things;  the  country  pointed  at,  theinfcrior  fen  fible  world. 

IDOLATRY,  is  reprefented  [in  Pdf/«//«.?,&c.]  by  a  woman 
blind, upon  her  knees  offering  incenfe  to  the  ftatue  of  a  brazen  bull. 

Biind,  becaufe  Hie  does  not  rightly  perceive  whom  fhe  ought 
principally  to  adore,  and  worlliip;  it  needs  no  farther  explana- 
tion, for  ail  thofe  ads  of  adoration  flie  blindly  renders  to  crea- 
tures, whereas  fhe  ought  to  adore  her  creator  only. 

JEALOUSY.  This  pifTlon  v/rinkles  the  forehead,  the  eye- 
brows are  funk  down  and  knit,  and  the  eye-ball  is  half  hid  un- 
der the  eye-brows,  which  turn  towards  theobjed;  it  ffiould  ap- 
pear full  of  fire,  as  well  a?  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  the  eye- lid ; 
the  noftrils  are  pale,  more  open,  and  more  mark'd  than  ordi- 
nary, and  drav/n  backv/ards,  fo  as  to  make  wrinkles  in  the 
cheeks.  The  mouth  is  fo  fhut,  as  to  fhew  that  the  teeth  are  clofed  ; 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  back,  and  very  much  funk 
down ;  the  mufcies  of  the  javv^s  appear  funk ;  the  colour  of  the 
face  is  pardy  enflam'd,  and  partly  yellowifli ;  the  lips  pale  or 
livid.     And  thus  it  muff  be  defcrib'd  in  drawing,  e^c. 

JEAT,  {omQX\m,QS  c^W  6  black  amber,  is  a  mineral,  or  afodile 
ftone,   extremely  black,  formed  of  a  lapidiftc,  or  bituminous 
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uice  in  the  earth,  in  the  manner  of  coal:  it  works  like  amber, 
and  has  moft  of  its  qualities. 

It  abounds  in  Dauphine,  but  thebeft  in  the  world,  is  faidto 
be  produc'd  in  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

There  is  alfo  a  faditious  jeat  made  of  glafs,  in  imitation  of  the 
mineral  jeat. 

This  is  drawn  out  into  long  hollow  firings,  which  are  cut,  and 
form'd  atpleafure.  It  is  muchus'd  in  embroideries,  and  in  the 
trimmings  of  mourning,  and  may  be  made  of  any  colour,  tho' 
they  are  ufually  black  and  white. 

J.  G.  Van  Ulietj  is  the  izmt  zs  yanies Grandchomme. 

IGNOBLENESS,  is  reprefented  [in  P^/>///>/^,  &c.]  by  awo- 
Inaninafhortgarment,becaufeitwas  permitted  to  none  but  noble 
women,  to  wear  long  robes.  Her  hair  uncombed,  denotes  low  ple- 
beian thoughts,  that  never  rife  to  any  thing  confiderable  j  her  aifcs 
cars,  that  (lie  is  indocile;  an  owl  on  her  head,  which  differs  from 
the  ordinary  birds,  and  their  fpecies,  in  not  being  known ;  as  the 
plebeian  has  no  pedigree  :  her  fweeping  with  a  broom  iliews, 
that  the  vulgar  are  employ 'd  in  fervile  things,  not  capable  of  di- 
vine, moral,  or  natural  ones. 

J.  H.  &.znAsiot  Jerom  Hopfer. 

J.  K.  ^znds  for  yames  Kenver. 

J.  L.fec.  fignifies  yohanneihivius  fecit.  Heengrav'd  after 
'Rembranfs  manner. 

I.  M.  ftands  for  Ifrael  Meek  in  certain  fubjeifts  of  the  paflion, 
and  other  plates,  fee  I.  V.  M.  The  fame  mark  was  alfo  us'd  by 
Ifrael  Mart'tno^  fuppos'd  to  be  the  fame  with  Bon  Martino^  who 
liv'd  in  1490. 

IMITATION,  is  reprefented  [in  Vaintingy  &c.]  by  a  wo- 
man holding  pencils  in  her  right  hand,  a  mask  in  her  left,  and 
an  ape  at  her  feet. 

The  pencils  are  the  inftruments  of  the  art  that  imitates  colours ; 
and  the  figure  produced  by  nature,  or  by  art  icfelf  j  the  mask 
and  ape  demonftrate  the  imitation  of  human  adtions  j  the  ape 
imitates  men,  and  the  other  the  deportment  of  men  upon  the 
ftage. 

IMPERIAL  LILLY  [in  miniature]  this  flower  is  of  2  co- 
lours, I'/z.  yellow  and  red,  or  orange  colour. 

Colour  the  frji  with  orpimentj  and  fhade  with  gall-Jlone  and  a 
liftle  'vermilion. 

Cover  the  fecond  with  orpiment  and  vermilion,  and  fliade  with 
gall-fone  and  'vermilion^  doing  the  beginning  of  the  leaves,  next 
to  the  flalk,  with  lake  and  bytre  very  deep,  and  all  veins  of  this 
mixture  along  the  leaf 

Do  the  green  with  verditer  it.n6.  waficokj  fliaded  with  /V/Vand 
gamboge. 

IN- 
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INCONSTANCY,  is  reprefented  [in  Tainting,  &c.]  by  a 
woman  all  in  blue,  fetting  her  foot  upon  a  great  crab ;  like  the 
cancer  in  the  zodiac  ^  with  the  moon  in  her  hand.  The  crab  de- 
notes irrefokition,  it  going  fometimes  forward,  and  fometimes 
backward :  fo  do  fickle  men.  The  moon,  changeablenefs,  ne- 
ver remaining  for  one  hour  the  fame.  The  blue  refcmbles  the 
colour  of  the  waves  of  the  fea,  which  are  extreme  inconftanr. 

Ho'-jj  to  draw  'with  INDIAN  INK.  This  is  to  be  done 
after  the  manner  ofwafhing,  orinfteadofIW/;7»,  you  may  tem- 
per lamp-black  or  burnt  bread. 

Temper  either  of  thefe  in  fair  water,  inafiieli,  or  upon  your 
hand  ^  and  the  out-lincs  having  been  firft  drawn  with  a  coal  or 
black  lead,  dip  the  point  of  an  indifferent  iliarp  pencil  into  fair 
water,  and  then  into  zheindian  ink,  and  draw  all  the  outlines  of 
your  pidlure  very  faintly. 

2.  Take  notice,  that  all  the  temperature  of  IW/<?«J»/&muft  be 
very  thin,  waterilli,  and  not  too  black. 

3.  When  it  is  dry,  rub  out  the  out-lines,  which  you  drew 
with  the  coal,  with  a  bit  of  dale  white  bread  j  if  too  black,  then 
dafli  on  your  fhadows  very  faintly,  and  deepen  by  degrees,  at 
pleafure;  and  finifli  it  with  ftipples,  it  being  moft  advantageous 

[[{[  [  to  any  one  who  fliall  praclife  limning. 

4.  Be  fure  not  to  rake  too  much  ink  in  your  pencil,  which 
I  you  may  prevent  by  drawing  it  thro'  your  lips. 

5.  Never  lay  your  fliadows  on  too  deep,  but  deepen  them 
down  by  degrees  j  for  if  they  are  too  deep,  they  cannot  be 
heightened  again. 

INDIAN  RED,  is  a  colour  of  a  body;  yet  is  ufeful  for  a 
back-ground  for  flowers,  at  a  diftance,  being  ufcd  with  gum- 
water. 

There  is  alfo  an  earth  brought  from  the  If!e  of  fVight,  which  has 
been  found  to  mix  extremely  well  with  gum-water  j  tho'  it  being 
ofaviicous  nature,  it  requires  lefs  gum  than  moll  other  colours, 
and  as  it  is  naturally  fit  for  ufe,  without  grinding,  and  is  viicous, 
fo  it  will,  without  doubt,  mix  with  oil,  as  well  as  with  water. 

There  is  one  thing  very  extraordinary  in  this  earth,  ;.  e.  that 
if  you  rub  a  deal-board  with  it,  it  makes  it  exactly  of  the  colour 
of  Mohogany  wood,  and  ftains  it  lb  deep,  and  with  fo  much 
ftrength,   zh^z  it  is  hard  to  getitoutwithwalhing. 

And  tho' the  earth  is  very  dry,  yet  it  has  not  been  able  to  be 
got  out  of  papers,  in  which  it  has  been  carried  in  a  pocket. 

INDIAN  BEAN,  to  paint  (in  miniature)  fhadc  the  middle 
leaves  with  lake  only;  and  add  to  it  a  little  uhra?narine  for 
the  reft:  as  for  the  green,  verditer„  and  lliade  with  Irts. 

INDIAN  W'OOD,  call'd  alio  Jamaica  and  Can:peche  rjjood^  l< 
taken  our  of  the  heart  of  a  large  tree,  growins;  nlentiuilly  in  the 
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ifles  Qtl.  Jamaica^  Campeche,  6cc.  It  is  ufed  in  dying  j  its  decoc- 
tion is  very  red  :  and  it  has  been  obferv'd,  that  putting  fome  of 
this  decodtion  into  2  bottles,  and  mixing  a  little  powder  of  ^/«7« 
with  the  one,  it  will  become  of  a  very  beautiful  red,  which  will 
hold  i  the  other  in  a  day's  time  becoming  yellow,  the'  both  bot- 
tles were  ftopp'd  from  the  air  alike ;  and  if  a  little  of  the  fame 
decodlion  were  expos'dto  the  air,  it  would  become  as  black  as 
ink,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

INDIGO,  a  drug  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  brought  hither  froia 
the  Wefi-Indiei. 

It  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  call'd  by  the  Spa7iiardi 
Anil-i  and  by  us  Indigo. 
The  method  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows ; 
When  the  plant  has  grown  to  a  certain  height,  and  its  leaves 
are  in  a  good  condition,  they  cut  down,  and  throw  it  into  a  kind 
of  vat,  putting  to  them  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them. 

Thefe  are  boil'd  together  for  the  fpace  of  24  hours ;  and  at 
thetopfwimsa  fcum,  with  all  the  different  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

Then  the  water  is  let  off  into  another  veffel,  where  they  agi- 
tate it,  andftir  it  about  laborioufly,  with  five  or  fix  poles  fitted 
for  that  purpofe.  This  they  do  till  the  water  becomes  of  a  deep 
green,  and  till  i\\q grain  (as  they  call  it)  forms  itfelf  j  which  they 
difcover,  by  taking  a  little  of  it  out  into  another  vefTel,  and  fpit- 
ting  in  it;  for  if  then  they  perceive  a  blueifli  dreg  fubfiding, 
they  ceafe  beating  it.  The  matter  then  precipitates  of  itfelf,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vefTel ;  and  when  it  is  well  fetded,  they  pour  off 
the  water. 

After  this,they  takeoff  the  IW;?(J,  and  put  it  into  little  linnen 
bags,  and  let  it  drain  ;,  this  done,  they  put  it  into  fhallow  wooden 
boxes,  and  when  it  begins  to  dry,  they  cut  it  into  flices,  and  fet 
them  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  fun. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  Indigo.,  the  beft  is  that  call'd  Serquijfey 
after  the  name  of  a  village  where  it  is  prepar'd. 

We  chufe  it  in  flat  pieces  of  a  moderate  thicknefe,  pretty  hard, 
clean,  light  enough  to  fwim  in  the  water,  inflammable,  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  marked  a  litrieontheinfide  with  filver  Ilreaks, 
and  appearing  reddifli  when  rubb'd  on  the  nail. 

Indigo  is  us'd  by  Painters,  who  grind  and  mix  it  with  white, 
to  make  a  blue  colour ;  for  without  that  mixture,  it  would  paint 
blackifh. 

It  is  alfo  mix'd  with  yellow,  to  make  a  green  colour.  It  is  alfo 
us'd  by  dyers. 

To  prepare  for  the  INDIGO  Dye.  You  mufl  firfl:  have  the 
ground  of  a  dye,  which  is  to  be  put  into  the  kettle,  and  made  as 
warm  as  you  can  bear  it  i  and  afterwards  prepare  a  lye  cf  pot-aflies. 

The 
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The  kettle  muft  be  firft  fiU'd  with  water  and  made  to  boll,  then' 
the  poc-afhes  are  to  be  put  in  ^  boil  them,  and  then  put  in  a 
bowl-full  of  bran^  and  three  handfuls  of  madder  j  boil  them  all 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ^  then  remove  the  fire,  and  pound  the 
Indigo  in  a  mortar  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  pour  ibme  of 
the  lye  upon  it.  Let  it  ftand  to  fecrle,  and  then  pour  fome  of  the 
Indigo  dye  incothe  blue  dye  copper,  and  proceed  thus,  till  the 
proper  quantity  of  Indigo  is  turn'd  into  the  dye  ■  then  beat  what 
remains  a  fecond  time,  and  let  it  ftarid  to  fettle,  and  pour  the 
lye  into  the  blue  copper,  repeating  this  till  you  have  turn'd  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  hidigo  to  lye,  which  muft  all  be  poured  into  the 
copper,  then  you  muft  proceed  to  dye  your  fluffs,  <S'c. 

The  Indigo  dye.  Allow  to  every  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Indigo 
a  pound  and  a  halfof  po?-<7/^w,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  o^  mad- 
der, 3  handfuls  of  wheaten  bran,  boil  thefe  for  7  or  8  minutes, 
and  then  let  it  ftand  to  fettle  j  pour  off  the  clear  part  of  the  fuds 
or  liquor,  and  pound  the  Indigo  very  fine,  and  mix  it  with  afuf- 
ficient  quantity  offrefli  rvoad,  or  ik^le  Indigo ^  and  then  pour  the 
fuds  upon  it,  and  let  it  boil  for  24  hours,  and  it  will  be  ready  to'' 
dye  withal. 

To  prepare  the  dye  copper.  Firft  throw  in  a  pint  o^tohedtett 
bran,  next  to  that  the  iwo^^,  and  after  that,  2  pound  ofmaddery 
then  fill  the  copper  with  water,  and  make  it  boil  for  3  hours  ^ 
then  pour  it  off  into  the  vat,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  of  a  due  con- 
fiftencc  j  then  boil  the  copper  full  of  water,  and  pour  it  into  the 
dye  fuds,  and  cover  it  up  v/arm ;  let  it  ftand  2  hours  to  fettle, 
and  look  upon  it  every  hour,  till  it  becomes  blue. 

Then,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluffs  to  be  dyed,  put  in 
3  or  4.  pound  of  Indigo^  and  3  pound  of  pot-afljes,  let  it  ftand 
to  fettle  and  dye  with  this  liquor  j  taking  care  always  toftir  it; 
cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  2  hours  after  every  time  you  have 
dyed  with  it :  after  which  time  you  may  dye  with  it  again,  ad- 
ding a  fufScientquanrity  of //>«?,  ifyouufe  it  often,  always  let- 
ting it  ftand  2  hours,  and  then  adding  lime  and  ftirring  it. 

How  to  prepare  the  INDIGO  dye  for  the  lye,  in  con'pmBion 
'with  the  Provence  BLUE,  and  7nake  it  lajlirtg  for  Jiuffs,  Jilks, 
•wooHen,  and  li'anen. 

If  the  ware  is  to  have  a  deep  dye,  you  muft  firft  prepare  it  in 
tartar  and  vitriol-,  bur  if  of  a  light  dye,  in  alum  and  tartar. 

Boil  3  pound  oibronnn  "woodm  a  bag,  in  a  kettle  of  water,  for 
half  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  and  dry  it,  and  let  the  dye  grow 
cool  enough  for  you  to  bear  your  hand  in  itj  then  make  ufe  of 
your  Indigo  and  vi/Z'e;  (as  in  the  direftion  for  the  blue  dye)  with 
all  the  reft  oftheufeful  and  remedying  drugs,  from  beginning  to 
the  end,  as  there  directed. 

When 
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When  the  blue  dye  has  ftood  24.  hours,  and  the  Indigo  has 
come  to  its  perfecft  ftrength,  and  begins  to  be  blue,  firft  dye 
what  you  would  have  of  a  deep  blue,  and  the  lighreft  kft :  and 
having  work'd  the  dye  half  an  hour,  let  it  reft  for  an  hour,  and  fo 
on  as  long  as  you  work  it. 

If  the  lye  be  too  weak,  you  may  ftrengthen  it  at  pleafure. 

The  ijcay  of  mixhig  the  Frovence  blue  with  -woadfor  Jilk^  •woo!-' , 
/(?»,  and  linnen  ivare  j  and  to  improve  the  BLUE. 

It  requires  5  waters  to  prepare  the  woad,  and  if  you  would  ufe 
the  Frovence  blue  with  inoad  and  indigo^  no  brown  ivood  is  to  be 
put  in  the  firft  water,  and  then  you  muft  confider  how  the  woad 
comes  from  the  lye. 

For  thefecond  water ;  boil  a  pound  of  brownivood  in  a  bag  ^ 
to  be  fure  taking  care  that  there  be  no  bran  in  the  water. 

For  the  third  water,  ufe  2  pound  of  broivn  ivood,  but  if  you 
would  have  the  dye  deeper,  then  make  your  dye  deeper  in  the 
firft  operation. 

To  dye  linnen  thread  BLUE.  For  every  G  pound  of  thread, 
take  half  a  pound  of  Alum^  5  ounces  of  tartar^  2  quarts  of  fha-p 
lye,  fet  it  over  in  the  fire,  and  as  foon  as  it  boils,  put  in  the 
thread,  and  let  it  foak  there  for  4  hours  ^  then  rinfe  or  pafs  it 
through  frefh  water. 

And  afterwards  dye  it  blue.  Take  a  pound  of  boiled  brown 
wood,  3  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 'y^r^Z/^rfii/e  powdered,  one  quarc 
of  fharp  lye,  the  galls  of  2  oxen  or  cows,  half  an  ounce  of  cal- 
cin'd  tartar,  half  an  ounce  of  calcin'd  white  vitriol;  jxit  in 
the  thread  at  twice,  fothat  you  may  dye  it  light  or  deep  at  plea- 
fure ;  and  then  the  thread  having  firft  lain  two  hours  in  the  woad 
lye,  muft  be  rinfed  clean  out. 

If  it  be  put  into  this  lye  when  it  is  cold,  it  becomes  much 
brighter  and  bluer,  than  if  put  in  when  boiling  hot  j  but  the 
moft  lafting  dye  for  thread  is  perform'd  with  woad. 

But  if  you  would  dye  in  the  Indigo  copper,  you  are  not  to  ufe 
the  fame  preparation  fuds,  as  in  this  dye,  and  the  colour  will  be 
durable. 

And  laftly,  the  thread  dyed  with  Indigo,  ought  to  be  rinfed 
through  warm  water,  in  order  to  give  it  the  better  luftre. 

INDOCIBILITY,  is  reprcfemed  [in  Fainting,  &c.j  bv  a 
womanof  a  ruddv  complexion,  lying  all  alon^,  holding  an  afs  by 
the  bridle,  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  in  one  hand,  and  leans  her 
elbow  ofthe  right  arm  upon  an  hog  on  the  ground,  a  black  hood 
on  her  head. 

On  the  ground  fignifies  her  indocility,  not  being  able  to  rife 
higher,   but  ftands  ftill  \  her  ignorance  is  imitated  by  the  afs. 
The  hog  denotes  infenfibility  and  ftupidity,  never  being  good  till  ■ 
dcad.The  hood  intimates,  that  black  never  takes  an^-  other  colour. 

IK- 
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INDUS,  the  River,  is  painted  with  a  grave  and  jovial  alpcd, 
Towned  with  a  garland  oF  its  country  flowers,  by  its  (ide  a  ca- 
Jiflmel  (from  xiiyicu)  it  is  reprefented  pleaiantly  grave ,  as  an  em- 
lem  of  the  Indian  policy. 

This  isiaid  to  be  the  greatefl:  river  in  the  world,  receiving  into 
lits  Chanel  60  other  great  and  famous  rivers,  and  above  100 
ieffer. 

INGENUITY,  is  reprefented  [in  Tahting,  &c.]  by  a  young 
fpark  of  a  vehement  daring  afped:  j  with  a  helmet,  whofecreft 
is  an  eagle's  wings  of  divers  colours  on  his  llioulders,  with  a 
bow  and  arrow,  as  if  he  would  let  fly. 

This  youth  Ihews  that  the  intelledt  never  grows  old  ;  his  afpecft, 
ftrength  and  vigour  ^  the  eagle,  generofity  and  loftinefsj  the 
Dowand  arrow,  inquifitivenels  and  acutenefs. 

INJUSTICE,  is  reprelented  [in  Paint ivg^  Sec]  by  a  man 

in  a  white  garment  full  of  fpcts ;  a  fword  in  one  hand,  and  a 

l^lobe  in  the  other ;  the  tables  of  the  law  all  broken  to  pieces  on 

aii  !:he  ground  j  blind  of  the  right  eye  j  trampling  on  the  balance. 

i|  The  garment  denotes  injuflice  to  be  the  corruption  and  ftain  of 

k  !:he  mind ;  the  laws  broken,  the  non-obfervance  of  them,   being 

iitidefpifed  by  malefadlors ;  and  due  weighing  of  matters  negleded, 

jls  intimated  by  the  balance.     The  blind  eye  iliews  that  he  fees 

si'bnly  with  the  left,  that  is,  what  is  for  his  own  intereft. 

sn  '    INK,   a  fery   good   Black    for    WritJTig.     Take  rain  'water 

i-  ,:wo  quarts,  nut  galls  only  broken  into  bits  half  a  pound,  cop- 

m  \^cras  4.  ounces,  alum  4  ounces  j  infufe  all  in  a  gentle  heat  for 

:<  ji  month,  add  gum  Arabick  4  ounces,  which  dilTolve  in  it,  and 

id  keep  the  mixture  for  ufe. 

I  Another  black  "^rithig  INK.  j  Take  rain-water  1  quarts,  nut- 
ch'l^ails  broken  into  little  bits  4  ounces  j  digeft  them  in  a  fand-heac 
lie^jbr  a  week :  then  diflblve  2  ounces  and  a  half  of  i-itriol  or 
Copperas  in  a  pint  of  rain  water  by  boiling  ic  gendy  j  adding 
it  In  the  didolution  a  little  gwn  Arabick  :  being  diiiolved,  mix  it 
je  vith  the  water  and  galls  i  digelt  in   a  fand-heat  for  a  week ; 

ind  keep  the  clear  for  ufe. 
jj !  Another  "very  good  INK  for  ^j-riti^ig.  Take  ponderous  galls, 
j^  ounces,  reduce  them  to  powder,  infufe  them  in  3  pints  of 
I  ain-water,  letting  it  in  the  fun  or  a  gentle  heat  for  2  days  ^ 
)v  J  hen  take  common  or  Roman  vitriol  3  ounces,  powder  it,  put 
jr  jt  in,  and  fet  it  in  the  fun  for  2  days  more,fhake  ic  well,  and 
^l  jidd  an  ounce  of  good  gum  Arabick. 

Another  good  black  IN'K.     Take  3    pint9  of  rain-water,    3 

If  'ounces  of  nut-galls  broken  into  little  bits,  digell  them  in  a  fand- 

;,  )eat  for  a  week,  then  add  2  ounces  ot  copperas  or  vitriol  to 

I  pint  of  rain-water,  boil  it  gently  till  it  is  diflblved,   adding 

:o  the  diflblution  a  little  gum  Ard^ick,  which,  when  it  is  dii- 
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folved,  mix  it  with  the  water  and  galls  i  digeft  it  for  a  week  ia 
a  fand-heat,  and  keep  the  clear  for  ufe. 

Another  black  nxirithig  INK.  Take  white  wine  1  quarts, 
log-ioood  ground,  or  fliavings  of  it,  one  pound:  boil  them 
till  a  quart  is  confumed  ^  then  ftrain  the  liquor  from  the  wood, 
and  put  into  it  8  ounces  of  nut-galls  bruifed,  pomegranate 
peels  4  ounces  i  mix  and  digeft  in  a  fand-heat  for  aweek,  fha- 
king  it  4  or  5  times  a  day :  then  add  to  it  4  ounces,  of  ro- 
jna7i  'vitriol  or  greeit  copper  as  j  and  digeft  it  2  days  more  ,•  after 
which,  add  gum  Arabick  4  ounces  j  digeft  24  Hours,  and  ftrain 
all  out  into  another  veffcl,  and  keep  the  Ink  for  ufe. 

Na;^',  i.That  i\-\e  faces  will  ferve  again  for  the  fame  quantity 
of  liquor  or  logwood  Infufion. 

2.  That  rain-water  feems  to  be  better  for  this  purpofe  than 
white  wine. 

3.  That  probably  the  quantity  o^  gum  Arabick  is  too  much. 
Another  very  good  black  writing  INK.     Take  ftrong  ftale  t 

beer  half  a  gallon  (  or  white  or  red  wine  the  fame  quantity ) 
old  nails  3  or  4  pounds;  digeft  in  a  cold  place  for  8,  10,  or 
12  months;  then  decant  off  the  clear  liquor  or  tindrure.  Take 
Catechu  in  fine  powder  3  ounces,  common  brandy  half  a  pint, 
mix,  and  in  a  fand-heat  make  a  firong  tintflure,  which  decant:; 
mix  this  v/ith  the  former  tinilure,  and  it  becomes  a  black  Ink. 

Another  very  excellent  black  'writing  INK.  Take  water  in 
which  a  large  quantity  of  old  nails  has  lain  for  a  year  or  two, 
a  gallon,  nut-galls  broken  into  little  bits  a  pound;  common: 
vitriol  or  copperas  4  ounces^  infufe  all  together  for  a  monthv 
ftirring  or  fliaking  the  veftel  very  well  5  or  6  times  every  day.     ; 

Then  add  gum  Arabick  cut  into  bits  2  ounces ;  difTolve  and 
ke:p  it  continually  ftirring  once  or  twice  every  day.  i 

Note^  When  you  ufe  it,  you  may  put  in  a  little  white  fugar-i. 
candy,  and  difiblveit,  fo  will  your  writing  Ihinej  but  itoughtj 
not  to  be  put  in,  but  as  you  have  occafion  for  it^  for  after  3 
or  4  days  it  fpoils  the  Ink. 

Another  very  good  black  INK.  Take  Thames  or  rain-wateif 
2  quarts,  nut-galls  only  broken  into  fmall  bits  half  a  pound  i 
copperas  2  ounces;  intufe  all  in  a  gentle  fand-heat  for  6  week?' 
fhaking  the  bottle  4  or  5  times  every  day ;  then  diiTolve  in  ii 
ifc  ounces  of  gum  arabick,  (or  lefs  may  be  better)  and  let  ii 
Hand  upon  the  fsces  for  ufe.  . 

To  make  the  London  Poti'dcr  INK.  Take  10  ouncd' 
of  the  cleareft  nut-galls,  bruife  them  and  fift  the  powder  verj!) 
fine;  then  add  2  ounces  of  v/hite  copperas,  4  ounces  of  Roman' 
vitriol, ^faw  Arabick  or  fandarach  an  ounce ;  pound  and  fift  thenjj; 
very  fine,  fo  that  though  they  appear  white,  a  little  of  it  being  puj 
into  water,  it  will  in  a  little  time  turn  black;  and  an  ouncei 
of  pQwder  will  make  a  pint  of  very  black  Ink-.  Ti 
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To  Make  J  A  P  A  N,  or  JJjining  INK.  Take  gum  Arahkk  and 
IRoman  vitriol  of  each  an  ounce,  galls  well  bruifed  a  pound,  put 
them  into  rape  vi7iegar-,  or  vinegar  made  of  clear  Imall  beer  j 
fet  them  in  a  warm  place  j  ftir  them  often  till  the  liquor  be- 
comes black  ,•  then  add  to  a  gallon  an  ounce  of  ivory  blacky 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  feed-lac  varnifli,  and  it  will  be  a  cu- 
rious black  iTiining  Ink. 

To  make  a  POVVDER  INK,  to  rub  on  Taper.  Take  about 
20  nut-galls,  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder,-  take  half  an 
ounce  oi Roman  vitriol,znd  as  much  owmArabick  and  gum  fan- 
darachj  powder  and  lift  them  very  fine,  then  mingle  them  to- 
gether, and  rub  the  paper  hard  with  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  po- 
lifh  it  with  a  piece  of  ivory  j  write  with  water,  and  in  a  litde 
time  the  letters  you  write  will  appear  a  fine  black,  as  if  written 
With  the  befb  Ink. 

To  make  China  INK.  Take  lamp-black  purified  8  ounces,' 
indigo  2  ounces,  ivory  black  one  ounce,  peach-ftone  black  half 
an  ounce:  beat  all  together,  and  make  a  mafs^  make  it  into  a 
pafte  with  -water  in  which  a  very  little  gum  Arabick  has  been 
oifTolved ;  and  fo  form  them  into  long  fquare  tablets. 

A  finning  Japan  or  China  INK.  Take  an  ounce  of  lamp™ 
black,  and  clarify  it  in  an  earthen  pipkin  to  take  out  the  dro^, 
2  drams  of  indigo^  half  a  dnm  of  peach  black,  one  dram  of  black 
endive  burnt ;  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  with 
a  moiety  of  fig-leaf  water,  and  another  part  of  milk,  and  a  very 
litde  gum  Arabick,  when  they  are  well  mixed,  make  them  up 
for  ufe. 

To  make  Indian  INK.  Take  horfe-beans,  burn  them  till  they 
are  perfedly  black,  grind  them  to  a  fine  powder,  and  with  a 
weak  gum  arabick  water  make  it  into  a  palle,  which  form  into 
long  fquare  cakes. 

A  black  INK  vjhich  vanifjes  in  24  hours.  Boil  or  digeft 
nut-galls  24  hours,  in  grofs  powder,  in  aquafortis,  add  to  them 
*vitriol  or  copperas  and  a  little  fal  armoniack,  and  it  is  done : 
'what  is  written  with  this  will  vanifh  in  24  hours. 

To  make  Red  writing  INK.  Take  rafpings  of  Bra7.il  one 
ounce,  white  lead  and  alum  of  each  2  drams  j  grind  and  mingle 
them,  infufe  them  in  urine  one  pound,  with  2  fcruples  of  guffli 
Arabick,  or  a  dram  at  moft. 

Another  Red  INK.  Take  wine  vinegar  a  pint,  rafpings  of 
Brazil  I  ounce,  alum  half  an  ounce,  infufe  all  for  10  days;, 
then  boil  it  gently,  and  add  to  it  5  drams  of  gum  arabick  j  dif- 
folve  the  gum,  ftrain  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Note,  that  2  drams  of  gum  in  fomc  cafes  may  be  enough. 

To  make  Red  'writing  INK  luith  F'ermilion.  Grind  vermi* 
lion  well  upofi  a  porphyry  ftone  with  common  water ;  dry  it 
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and  put  it  into  a  glafs  vefTel,  to  which  put  urine;  fhake  it,  let 
it  fettle,  then  pour  off  the  urine,  and  put  on  more  urine:  re- 
peat this  changing  the  urine  8  or  lo  times;  fo  will  the  'ver- 
tfitlion  be  well  cleanfed ;  to  which  put  glair  of  eggs  to  fwim  on 
it  above  a  finger's  breadth ;  ftir  them  together,  and  when  well 
fettled,  abftraci:  the  glair  :  then  put  on  more  glair  of  eggs,  re- 
peating the  fame  operation  8  or  lo  times  alfo, to  takeaway  the 
fcent  of  the  urine  j  laftly,  mix  it  with  frefh  glair,  and  keep  it 
in  a  glafs  velTel  clofe  flopped  for  ufe ;  and  when  you  ufe  it,  mix 
it  with  water  or  vinegar. 

To  77iake  RedPrifitingl^K.  Grind  a/^ywi/fow  very  well  with 
liquid  varnifli  or  linfeed  oil. 

To  make  a  Blue  INK.  Grind  Indigo  with  honey  mixed  with 
glair  of  eggs,  or  glue- water  made  oiifing-glafsy  diffolved  in  water 
and  ftrained. 

To  make  Green  INK  to  write  withal.  Make  fine  Verdigreafe 
into  pafte  with  ftrong  vinegar,  and  infufion  of  green  galls,  in 
which  a  little  gum  arabick  has  been  diflblved ;  let  it  dry,  and 
when  you  would  write  with  it,  temper  it  with  infufion  of  green 
galls,  &c. 

Another  Green  INK.  DiiTolve  ve^'digreafe  in  vinegar,  then 
ftrain  it,  and  grind  it  with  a  little  honey  and  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  upon  a  porphyry  ftone. 

Another  Green  INK.  Boil  verdigreafe  with  argol  in  fair 
water,  and  then  difTolve  in  it  a  little  gumArahick,  and  it  will  be 
good. 

A  Green  Printing  INK.  Grind  Spa7iijb  green  with  liquid 
varnifb,  or  linfeed  oil;  and  after  the  fame  manner  you  may 
make  a  Printer's  Blue,  by  grinding  azure  with  linfeed  oil. 

An  INK  to  write  upon  black  paper.  DifTolve  Tin-glafs,  or 
Spelter,  in  aqua  fort  is  made  of  nitre  and  alum ;  precipitate  with 
oil  of  tartar ;  edulcorate  perfetftly  with  fair  water,  and  dry  it 
in  a  glafs  Bafon;  mix  this  powder  with  gum  v.^ater,  and  it  will 
be  white,  with  which  you  may  write  on  black  paper:  and  with 
pure  white  flowers  of  antimony  you  may  do  the  fame. 

To  take  INK  out  of  printed  hooks  or  piSiures.  Wet  a  little 
aquafortis  upon  it,  and  it  will  be  fpeedily  out;  then  wafh  it 
over  with  a  little  alum  water  or  vinegar,  and  it  will  kill  the  aqua 
fords,  which  otherwife  will  either  eat  the  paper,  or  make  it 
yellow.     Spirt  of  vitriol  v/ill  do  the  fame. 

INSPIRATION  is  rcprefenred  [in  Painti^ig  &c.]  by  a  glitter- 
ing ray  in  a  ftar-light  night,  darting  at  the  breaft  of  a  young  man 
in  yellow;  his  hair  knotted, mix'd  with  ferpents;  looking  up  to 
heaven,  holding  in  one  hand  a  naked  fword,  the  point  to  the 
ground,  and  a  fun-ilower  in  the  other.  The  ftarry  sky  fignifies 
the  grace  of  God  infpiring  the  mind;  the  hair,  &c.  that  a 
1  finner 
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iinner  can  have  only  brutifh  and  horrid  thoughts;  looking  up- 
ward, that  without  grace  and  infpiration  the  mind  cannot  be 
elevated  above  earthly  things.  The  Heliotrope  denotes  that  as 
It  always  turns  tov/ard  the  fun,  (o  a  (inner  once  infpired  turns 
with  all  atfedion  towards  God. 

INSTITUTION  is  reprefcnted  [in  Paint ingy  &:c.]  by  a 
woman  holding  in  her  hand  a  little  basket  with  Iwallows  in  it  j 
Vv'hich  they  fay  is  the  Hieroglyphick  oilnjiitution  among  xhcEgyp- 
t'lansy  from  the  benefit  given  to  mortals  by  Ofyris  and  Cera^  from 
whom  they  received  the  laws  of  living  well,  and  the  precepts 
of  tilling  the  ground ;  Ofyris  was  taken  for  Jupiter^  and  Ceres 
the  Goddefs  of  Corn. 

Manual  INSTRUMENTS  ufed  in  Tainting,  &c.  Thefe  are 
four ;  viz.  the  Grinding-Stone  and  Midler ,  Pencils  and  Tables  to 
limn  on;  and  little  iliells,  gallipots,  or  glafiTcs  to  hold  your 
colours. 

As  to  the  grinding-flonef  it  may  be  o^ porphyry,  ferpentine^  or 
marble,  but  rather  a  pebble,  for  that  is  the  beft  of  all  other; 
the  muller   only  of  pebble,  which  keep  very  clean. 

Thefe  may  eafily  be  bought  of  warblers  or  fione-cutters  in 
London,  (&c. 

As  for  Pencils,  chufe  thofe  that  are  fall:  in  the  quills,  and 
that  come  to  fliarp  points  after  you  have  drawn  them  2  or  3 
times  through  your  mouth;  fo  that  although  large,  their  points 
will  come  to  be  as  fmall  as  a  hair,  which  then  are  good ;  but 
if  they  fpread,  or  have  any  extravagant  hairs,  they  are  naught. 

Thefe  Pencils,  after  they  have  been  often  ufed,  mufb  have  their 
ends  well  rubb'd  with  foap,  and  be  then  laid  a  while  in  warm 
water  to  fteep,  and  afterwards  taken  out  and  be  well  wafhed  in 
fair  water. 

As  for  the  Table^  it  muft  be  made  of  pure  fine  pajle-board^ 
fuch  as  cards  are  made  of  (  of  what  thicknefs  you  pleafe)  very 
finely  flick'd,  and  glaz'd  with  a  dog's  tooth. 

Take  a  piece  of  this  pafte-board  of  the  bignefs  you  intend  the 
pifture,  and  a  piece  of  the  fineft  and  v/hiteft  parchment  you 
can  get,  (virgin  parchment)  which  cut  of  equal  bignefs  with  the 
pafte-board ;  with  thin  white  new-made  ftarch ;  pafte  the  parch- 
ment to  the  pafte-board,  with  the  out-fide  of  the  skin  outwards; 
lay  the  ftarch  on  very  thin  and  even,  and  being  thus  palled,  let 
it  dry  thoroughly:  then  ihc  grinding-Jlone  being  clean,  lay  the 
card  thereon  with  the  parchment  fide  downwards,  and  rub  the 
other  fide  of  the  pafte-board  as  hard  as  you  can,  with  a  boar's 
tooth  fet  in  a  ftick ;  then  let  it  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  it  will 
be  fit  to  work  or  limn  any  curious  thing  upon. 

The  fliells,^'-^.  which  hold  or  contain  the  colours  ought  to  be 
horfe  mufcle-fliellsj  which  may  be  got  in  July  about  the  fides  of 
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rivers ;  but  the  next  to  thefe  are  fmall  mufcle-fhells,  or  inftea^ 
thereof  little  glaffes  made  in  the  fame  form. 

Having  thus  prepared  your  table  and  card,  lay  a  ground  of 
flefji-colour  before  you  begin  your  work,-  and  this  muft  be  tem- 
pered according  to  the  complexion  of  the  face  to  be  drawn. 

If  the  coniptexio?i  be  fair,  temper  nvhite-,  red-lead,  and  lake, 
together ;  if  a  pwarthy  one,  temper  with  the  white  and  red  a 
little  fine  tnajiicote,  or  EvgliJJj  oker. 

But  you  arc  to  take  notice,  that  your  ground  ought  always  to 
be  fairer  than  the  face  you  are  to  draw  i  becaufe  it  is  an  eafy 
matter  to  darken  a  light  colour  j  but  difficult  to  lighten  a 
deep  one. 

Having  thus  prepared  your  ground,  lay  it  upon  your  card  with 
a  pencil  full  of  colour,  and  rather  thin  and  watenfli,  than  thick 
and  grofs,  and  with  2  or  r^  daubs  of  your  large  pencil  lay  it  on 
in  an  inilant ;  the  quicker  it  is  laid  on,  the  evener  the  colour 
will  lie. 

Be  fure  that  you  cover  rather  too  much  of  your  card  than 
too  little  with  this  prime  colour ;  fomewhat  more  of  the  card 
with  the  ground  colour,  than  you  fhall  employ  for  the  face. 

Then  take  a  pretty  large  pillar  of  ivory  or  cocus  wood,  and  be- 
fore you  begin  to  vA)rk,  temper  certain  Httle  heaps  of  feveral 
fhactows  for  the  face,  which  mix  with.,  your  finger  about  the 
pallat. 

The  Names  of  the  prhicipalhtjlruments  that  are  ufedin  the  Art 
'^  of  makijig  Glajs.     [See  t'le  Plate.] 

The  hollow  pipe  marked  A  ferves  to  blow  the  glafs  i  it  ought 
to  be  of  iron,  with  a  little  wooden  handle  on  the  top. 

The  rod  marked  B  ought  to  be  of  iron,  but  not  hollow ,'  this 
ferves  to  take  up  the  glafs  after  it  is  blown,  and  cut  off  the  for- 
mer,  {o  that  there  remains  nothing  to  do  to  ir,  but  to  perfedl  ir» 

The  fciCTors  mark'd  C  are  thofe  v/hich  ferve  to  cut  the  Glafs 
when  it  comes  off  from  the  firil  hollow  Iron,  when  it  is  given 
to  the  mailer-workman. 

The  fhears  marked  D  ferve  to  cat  and  fhape  the  great  glaffeS;, 
as  alfo  theleffer,toopen  them  and  make  them  more  capacious. 

The  inflruments  marked  E  ferve  to  finifli  the  work,  which 
the  Italians  call  Tontcglo,  Vaffago,  Trocello,  Spiei,  and  alio  Ber- 
fello,  whereof  we  want  the  figure. 

I'he  great  ladle  marked  F  is  of  iron,  the  end  of  the  handle, 
being  only  done  over  with  wood^  it  is  with  this  you  take  out 
the  metal  of  the  great  pot  when  it  is  refineda  and  put  it  intp^ 
the  \ki\c  ones  for  tlie  work-men. 

The  little  ladle  marked  G  is  alfo  of  iroBj  and  coyered  with, 

l»ood  at  the  handle  5thi5  ftryes  for  skimming  the  snetaljasd  takicg 
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off  the  Alkalick  Salt  which  fvvims  on  the  top,  as  al(b  to  take 
the  metal  out  of  the  pots,  and  eafl  it  into  water  to  refine  it  afcer 
a  method  to  be  hereafter  treated  of  in  its  place. 

The  great  and  little  fliovels,  or  peels,  marked  H,  and  which 
are  hollow,  having  the  edges  turned  up  all  round  except  at  the 
end,  fervc  only  to  take  up  the  great  glafTes.  The  lefs  is  called 
the  little  fhovel,  and  they  make  ufe  of  one  like  this  to  draw 
out  the  coals  and  afhes  of  the  furnace  where  the  fire  is  made. 

The  hooked  fork  marked  I  ferves  to  ftir  the  matter  in  the 
pots  i  it  ought  to  be  all  of  iron  except  the  handle. 

The  rake  marked  K  is  alfo  of  Iron,  and  the  handle  of  wood, 
it  ferves  to  ftir  the  matter,  as  alfo  to  move  about  the  fritt  in 
the  firft  oven. 

The  inftrument  marked  L  is  for  making  chamber-pots. 

The  fork  marked  M  is  made  alfo  of  iron,  and  the  handle  of 
wood  j  there  are  of  them  of  feveral  bignefles,  they  ferve  to 
carry  the  glafi-works  into  the  upper  oven  to  cool  them.  They 
make  ufe  alfo  of  forks  in  glafs-houfes,  when  they  change  the  pots 
in  the  furnace. 

The  great  ladle,  marked  N,  is  of  brafs,  and  hollow,  full  of 
holes  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea^  its  handle  towards  the  bottom 
is  of  iron,  and  the  top  of  wood.  This  ladle  ferves  to  take  oft" 
^Q  Alkalick  fait  from  the  kettles,  as  faft  as  the  lee  evaporates. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  moulds  both  of  marble  and  brafs,  and 
alfo  of  copper,  which  ferve  to  make  their  forks  of  feveral  fi- 
gures, accordingly  as  the  workman  defigns  them  in  blowing, 
which  would  be  too  tedious  here  to  defcribe. 

INT  AGLIO'S,  are  precious  ftones,  having  the  heads  of  great 
men,  infcriptions,  and  the  like  engraven  on  them  j  fuch  as  we 
frequently  fee  fet  in  rings,  feals,  ^c. 

INTELLIGENCE  is  reprefented  [in  Vaint'mg^  &c.]  by  a 
woman  in  a  golden  crape  gown  j  crowned  with  a  garland  j  hold- 
ing a  fphere  in  one  hand,  and  a  lerpent  in  the  orlier. 

The  gown  ftiews  that  flie  fliould  be  ahvays  fplendid,  and 
precious  like  gold,  averfe  from  abjed  notions  j  the  fphere  and 
jferpenr,  her  creeping  along  into  the  principles  of  natural  things, 
that  are  more  imperfed  than  fupernatural,  and  more  fuitable  to 
the  fphere  of  our  adlivity. 

INVENTION,  [in  P<?;»/2»^,  6cc.]  is  the  choice  which  the 
painter  makes  of  the  objeds  that  are  to  enter  the  compolition 
of  the  piece. 

Dh  Pile  obferves,  that  Jnvevtio?^  differs  from  Difpoft'wn-^  and 
that  'tis  thefe  two  things  together  that  form  Conipofitio7i. 

For  after  having  made  a  good  choice  of  objects  proper  foi 
the  fubjedlj  they  may  be  ill  difpofed,  and  then,  tho'  the  Imxntioyi 
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be  never  fo  good,  the  Difpojittojz  or  ordonnance  will  be  faulty 
and  the  piece  will  difpleafe. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  pairrting-,  Invention  is  that  which  gives 
the  painter  the  faireft  occafions  of  fhewing  his  genius,  his 
imagination,  and  good  fenfe. 

M.  Felibien  gives  the  name  Invention  to  every  thing  that  de- 
pends on  the  genius  of  the  painter,  as  the  ordonnance,  the 
difpofition  of  the  fubject,  and  even  the  fubjed  it  felf  when  it 
is  new. 

But  the  term  hrjention  taken  in  this  fenfe  is  no  term  peculiar 
to  painting,  but  agrees  alio  to  other  arts. 

In  another  place  'W.Telibien  diftinguilhes  Invention  into  two 
kinds,  to  wit,  that  which  arifes  immediately  from  the  mind  of 
the  painter,  and  that  which  he  borrows  from  fome  other. 

INVENTION,  is  reprefented  [in  Tainting-,  &c.]  by  a  woman. 
This  milfref)  of  arts  appears  in  a  white  robe,  whereon  is  written 
NON  ALIUNDE  j  having  alfo  two  little  wings  on  her  head  ; 
in  one  hand  holding  an  image  of  nature,  a  cuff  on  the  other, 
with  the  motto  AD  OPE  RAM. 

Youth  denotes  many  Ipivits  in  the  brain,  where  invention  is 
formed  j  the  U'hite  robe  the  purenefs  of  it,  not  making  ufe 
of  other  men's  labour,  as  the  motto  iTiews  The  wings,  ele- 
vation of  intelled:^  naked  arms,  her  being  ever  in  action,  the 
life  of  invention  j  the  image  of  nature  fhews  her  invention.    • 

JO.  GUILL.  BAURN,  fignifies  John  Wdltam  Baurn. 

JO.  AN.  BX.  {\gni({es  John  ^Titonius  Brixianus,  15 38. 

JOHN  ab  EYK,  commonly  ca.\Yd  John  of  Bn/gesy  the  happy 
inventor  of  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  a7/no  1410,  difciple  of  his 
brother  Hft^^r^,  excell'd  in  hiftory-painting,  died  in  1441,  aged 
7 1  years. 

CORNELIUS  JOHNSON,  alias  JANSENS,  was  an  ex~ 
ccllent  painter  both  in  great  and  little  j  but  above  all  his  por- 
traits were  admirably  well  done.  He  was  born  in,  and  refided 
a  long  while  at  Aijijierdav?^  from  whence  he  came  over  into 
Engla7id  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  and  drew  feveral  fine 
pictures  after  that  king,  and  moft  of  the  court.  He  alfo  lived 
in  the  time  of  king  Charles  I.  and  v/as  contemporary  with  Van 
Dyke ;  but  the  great  fame  of  that  mafter  foon  eclipfed  his  me- 
rits, tho'  it  mull:  be  owned  his  pictures  had  more  of  neat  finifh- 
ing,  fmoodi  painting,  and  labour  in  drapery  throughout  the 
whole  j  yet  he  wanted  the  true  notion  of  E7!glifh  beauty,  and 
that  freedom  of  draught,  which  the  other  was  mafter  of :  he 
died  in  "London. 

MARTIN  JOHNSON,  the  famous  feal-graver,  was  alfo  an 
extraordinary  landskip  painter  after  nature  j  he  was  bred,  it's  true, 
to  graving  feals,  but  painted  in  his  way  equal  to  any  body  ,•  he 
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arrived  at  a  great  excellency  in  landskip  views,  which  he  ftadied 
wich  application,  making  a  good  choice  of  the  delightful  pro- 
fpeds  of  our  country  for  hisfubjedts,  which  he  performed  with 
much  judgment,  freenefs,  and  warmth  of  colouring.  Several 
of  his  landikips  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  curious  in  E»gla?/d, 
tho'  they  are  very  fcarce^  he  died  in  Londo?i  about  the  begin- 
ning of  kino;^  James  II's  reign. 

JONQUIL,  [to  paint  in  miniature] lay  on  maflicote  and  gall- 
ftonc,  and  finilTi  it  ^\i\\  gamhooge  and  gall-ftones:  for  the  leaves 
and  ftalks  ufe  fea-green,  fliaded  with  Iris-green^ 
JOVIALNESS,  is  rcprefented  [in  Painting^  &c.]  by  a  lady  with 
a  compofed  countenance,  butfomewhat  wandering  eyes,drefled 
in  alight  habit,  with  a  crown  of  <s!w^r<j;w/^,  holding  in  both  hands 
an  olive-branch  wich  fruit,  on  the  top  of  which  is  an  honey- 
comb with  bees. 

The  amaranth  denotes  ftability  and  merrinefs,  for  k  never 
wirhers.  The  olive  and  honey-comb  denote  mirth  and  long 
life,  whereunro  honey  conduces. 

JOY,  is  a  pleafant  emotion  of  the  foul,  in  which  confifts  the 
enjoyment  of  a  good,  which  the  imprefidons  of  the  brain  re- 
prefent  as  hers. 

If  the  foul  be  polTefs'd  with  Joy-,  the  forehead  is  ferene,  and 
the  eye-brow  without  motion,  and  rais'd  in  the  middle  j  the  eye 
moderately  open  and  fmiling  ^  the  eye-ball  brisk,  and  fhining ; 
the  noftrils  a  little  open  ^  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  a  little 
rais'd  j  the  complexion  Uvely  j  and  the  cheeks  and  lips  ruddy. 
See  the  plate. 

In  Joy  the  pulfe  is  even  and  quicker  than  ordinary,  but  not 
fo  high  nor  fo  ftrong  as  in  Love ;  and  one  feels  an  agreeable 
Warmth,  which  is  not  only  in  the  breaft,  but  fpreads  itfelf  into 
all  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body. 

IRIS,  is  reprefented  [in  PaifTtiMgyScc.']  as  a  nymph  with  large 
wings,  extended  like  to  a  femi-circle,  the  plumes  kz  in  rows  of 
divers  colours,  zsyeJlow,  greeji-,  red.,  blue^  ox  purple :,  her  hair  hang- 
ing before  her  eyes  j  her  breads  like  clouds  j  drops  of  water  fall- 
ing from  her  body,  and  in  her  hand  Iris,  or  the  Flower  de  Lis. 

IRIS,  [in  Painting  and  Miniature']  is  done  as  follows; 

The  Ferfian  or  Indian  Iris  i;  done  by  covering  the  innermoft 
leaves  with  ivhite-,  and  lliading  them  with  indigo  and  green 
mixed  together,  leaving  a  fmall  white  feparation  in  the  middle 
of  each  leaf. 

As  to  the  outward  leaves,  you  mufl:  in  the  fame  part  lay  on 
a  lay  of  maflicote^  and  fhade  it  with  gaU-(lo7ic  and  orpimentj  mak- 
ing fmall,  deep,  and  longilh  dots  or  fpots,  at  fome  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  upon  the  upper  fide  of  all  the  leaf,  and 
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at  the  end  of  each  leaf,  make  large  fpots  of  biftre  and  lake  for 
ibme,  and  of  indig<)  alone  for  others,  but  very  deep. 

The  reft,  and  the  outfide  of  the  leaves  muft  be  of  the  fea- 
fort,  and  maflicote-,  very  pale,  and  (haded  with  bladder  green. 

Another  iort  of  Iris  is  laid  on  with  purple  and  'white,  mix'd 
up  with  a  little  more  carmine  than  ultramarine  ^  and  for  the 
ihades,  but  efpecially  for  the  middle  leaves,  diminifh  the  quan- 
tity of  the  nxihite  j  and  on  the  contrary,  let  the  ultramarine 
overpower  the  carmine.  And  with  this  colour  exprefs  veins, 
leaving  a  fmall  ^'e/Zooy  nervure  on  the  infide  in  the  middle  of 
the  leaves. 

Ckher  Irises  again  have  this  nervure  on  the  firft  leaves,  whofq 
end  only  is  bluer  than  the  reft. 

Others  again  are  fhaded  and  finiflied  with  a  redder  purple, 
and  have  alfo  a  nervure  in  the  middle  of  the  leaves  without ; 
which  is  to  be  'white j  and  Ihaded  with  indigo. 

vSome  of  them  again  are  yellow,  and  are  done  with  a  lay  of 
orplmevt  and  majiicote,  fliaded  with  gall-ftoncs,  with  veins  of 
biitre  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaf 

The  greens  of  them  all  muft  beofthefea-colour,  mix'd  with 
a  little  maflicote  for  the  ftepis  and  ftallfs,  and  fhaded  with  blad 
der  green. 

IRON,  is  a  hard,  fufible  and  malleable  metal,  confifting  of 
an  earth,  fait,  andfulphur;  but  all  impure,  ill-mixt,  and  digefted, 
which  render  it  very  Uable  to  ruft. 

It  ig  the  hardeft,  dryeft,  and  moft  difficult  to  melt  of  all 
metals. 

It  may  be  foftened  by  heating  it  often  in  the  fire,  hammer-^ 
inT;  it,  and  letting  it  cool  of  itfeif  ^  and  extinguilhing  it  in  waterf 
hardens  it. 

It  may  be  rendred  white  by  cooling  it  \n  fal-ammoniac  and 
t^uick-lhi.'e. 

The  ftrongeft  temper  of  Jrow  is  faid  tobethat,  which  it  takesj 
in  the  juice  of  ftrain'd  worms.  ! 

A  red-hot  Iron  apply'd  to  a  roll  of  fulphur,  will  diflblve  and' 
fall  into  a  fine  duft,  or  drop'd  into  water,  will  compofe  grains-: 
which  is  call'd  granulating  it. 

Iron  has  a  great  conformity  with  coppery  fo  that  when  fol- 
dered  together,  they  will  not  eahly  feparate.  i 

It  has  alfo  a  great  conformity  with  the  load-ftone.  Rohaulu 
fiys  it  is  an  imperfect  load-ftone,  and  that  if  it  be  a  long  time 
cxpos'd  in  a  certain  lituation,  it  v/ill  become  a  real  load-fione . 
and  mentions  the  lro7i  in  the  fteeple  of  Notre-Dame  at  Chartrsi\ 
as  an  inftance. 

There  are  ieveral  kinds  of  Iron-i  ^^hich  have  properties  verj 
diflcrent  from  one  another. 
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1.  E?fglfJJj  Iron,  which  iscoarf^  hard,  an,d  brittle,  fit  for  fire- 
jars  and  fuch  ufes. 

2.  SivecHpj  Iro7iy  which  of  all  others  is  the  beft  us'd  in  Eng^ 
land.  It  is  fine  and  tough,  and  will  beft  endure  the  hammer, 
i^  fofceft  to  file,  and  in  all  other  refpeds  the  beft  to  work  upon. 

3.  Spanijlj  Iron,  which  would  be  as  good  as  the  5iue<3f//Z',  were 
it  not  fubjed  to  red-fear,  i.  e.  to  crack  betwixt  hot  and  cold. 

4.  German  Iron.  This  fort  is  called  Dort-Jquare,  becaufe  it 
is  wrought  into  bars  of  3  quarters  of  an  inch  fquare,  and  is 
brought  to  us  from  Dorf.  This  is  a  coarfe  Iron,  and  only  fit 
for  ordinary  ufes. 

There  is  another  fort  us'd  for  making  of  ivire,  which  is  the 
fofreft  and  tougheft  of  all. 

This  laft  is  not  peculiar  to  any  country  ;  hut  is  indifferently 
made  wherc-ever  Iran  is  made,  tho'  of  the  worft  fort ;  for  'tis 
•  the  firftlroTzthat  runs  from  the  mine-ftone,  when  it  is  meldng, 
and  is  referv'd  purely  for  making  wire. 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  beft  Iron  is  the  fofteft  and  tougbefi, 
and  that  which  when  it  breaks,  is  of  an  even  greyifh  colour, 
without  any  of  thofe  glittering  fpecks,  or  any  flaws  or  divifions, 
like  thofe  leen  i^  broken  antimony. 

To  give  Iron  a  blue  colour  j  with  a  grinding  ftone  rub  off' 
the  black  fcurf,  then  heat  it  in  the  fire,  and  as  it  grows  hot, 
'  It  will  change  colour  by  degrees ;  become  firft  of  a  gold  co- 
,  Ipur,  and  then  of  a  beautiful  blue. 

Sometimes  the  workmen  rub  a  mixture  of  indigo  and  fallet- 
oil  on  it,  while  it  is  heating,  and  let  it  cool  of  itfelf 

IRON-ORES       1  Of  thefe  we  have  a  great  number  in  moft 

IRON-WORKS  5  parts  of  England:,  but  thofe  in  the  fo- 
reft  of  Dean  in  Glocefierjhire  are  in  the  greateft  repute,  the  ore 
'  is  there  found  in  great  abundance,  differing  much  in  colour, 
weight,  and  goodnefs. 

The  beft,  which  is  called  Irup-ore,  is  of  a  bluifli  colour, 
very  ponderous,  and  full  of  little  fhining  fpecks  like  grains  of 
Giver  i  this  yields  the  greateft  quantity  oilro?j,  but  being  melted 
alone,  produces  an  Iron  very  fhort  and  brittle,  and  therefore  not 
fo  fit  for  common  ufe. 

For  the  remedying  of  which,  the  workmen  make  ufe  of  ano- 
ther fort  of  material,  which  they  call  cinder  \  which  is  nothing 
but  the  refufe  of  the  ore,  after  the  metal  has  been  excraded  j 
and  which  being  mingled  with  the  other,  in  a  due  quanrit)'. 
gives  it  the  excellent  temper  of  toughnefs,  which  is  the  cauic 
that  this  Iron  is  preferr'd  before  any  other  that  comes  from  fo- 
reign parts. 

After  they  have  procur'd  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ore,  the  firfl 
operation  is  the  calcining  of  it ,  this  is  performed  in  kilns,  much 
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after  the  fafhion  of  our  ordinary  lime-kilns;  thefe  l^ilns  are  fil- 
led up  to  the  top  with  the  coal  and  ore,  layer  upon  layer ;  and 
fire  being  lighted  at  the  bottom,  they  let  it  burn  'till  the  coal  is 
wafted  j  and  then  renew  the  kihis  with  frelTi  ore  and  coals,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  before. 

This  is  done  without  fufing,  i.  e.  melting  of  the  metal,  and 
ferves  to  confume  the  more  droITy  part  of  the  ore-^  and  to  make  jlski 
it  malleable,  fupplying  the  place  of  the  beatings  and  wafhings, 
us'd  in  other  metals. 

From  hence  it  is  carried  to  the  furnaces,  which  are  built 
either  of  brick  or  Hone,  about  24  foot  fquare  on  the  outfide, 
and  near  30  foot  in  height  within  j  but  not  above  8  or  10  foot 
over,  at  the  wideft  part,  which  is  at  the  middle  j  the  top  and 
bottom  having  a  narrow  compafs  much  of  an  oval  form. 

Behind  the  furnace  are  fix'd  2  huge  pair  of  bellows,  thenofes 
of  which  meet  at  a  little  hole  near  the  bottom;  thefe  are  com-    , 
prefs'd  together  by  certain  buttons,  plac'd  on  the  axis  of  a  very  ,L 
large  wheel,  which  is  turn'd  by  water,  in  the  manner  of  an  o- 
verfhot  mill. 

As  foon  as  thefe  buttons  are  Aid  off,  the  bellows  are  rous'd 
again  by  the  countcrpoife  of  weights,  whereby  they  are  made  | 
to  play  alternately ;  the  one  giving  its  blaft,  the  time  the  other 
is  rihng. 

At  firft  thefe  furnaces  are  filled  with  ore  and  c'mdar^  inter- 
mix'd  with  the  fuel,  which  is  charcoal,  laid  hollow  at  the  bot- 
tom, that  it  may  more  eafily  take  fire;  but  after  it  has  once 
kindled,  the  materials  run  together  in  a  hard  cake  or  lump,  which 
is  born  by  the  form  of  the  furnace ;  and  through  this  the  me- 
tal as  it  melts,  trickles  down  into  the  receivers,  which  are  plac'd 
at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  paflage  open,  by  which  the 
men  take  away  the  fcum  and  drols,  and  let  out  the  metal,  as 
they  fee  occafion.  ! 

A  large  bed  of  fand  lies  before  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  in  1 
which  are  made  furrows  of  the  ihapes,  into  which  they  would 
have  the  lro7i  caft. 

As  foon  as  the  receivers  are  full,  they  let  in  the  metal,  which  I 
is  made  fo  very  fluid,  that  it  not  only  runs  to  a  confiderable  di-  j 
ftance,  but  ftands  afterwards  boiling  for  a  good  while.  " 

When  the  furnaces  are  once  at  work,  they  are  kept  conftantly  | 
employ'd  for  many  months  together,  never  fuffering  the  fire  to  \ 
ftacken  night  or  day ;  but  ftill  fupplying  the  wafting  of  the  fuel  | 
and  other  materials,  withfrefli,  poured  in  at  top:  they  ufe  char- ' 
coal  altogether  in  this  work,  for  fea-coal  will  not  do.  I 

From  thefe  furnaces  the  workmen  bring  their  fows  and  pigs{l 
of  Iron  to  the  forges,  where  they  are  wrought  into  bars.  I  ^ 
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To  pavjt  IRON  [in  m'lniatttre]  colour  it  with  indigo^  a  little 
black  and  white,  and  finifh  it  with  indigo  alone,  heightening 
with  -juhite. 

To  gild  IRON  or  peel.  Take  tartar  2  ounces,  'verviilion  G 
ounces,  bole-armeniack  and  a<j^ua-v!tiej  of  each  jounces,  grind 
them  together  with  linfeed-oil-)  and  put  to  them  the  quantity  of 
2  hazle-nuts  of  laps  calaminarisj  and  grind  therewith  in  the  end 
a  few  drops  of  varni/b ;  take  it  off  the  ftone,  ftrain  it  through 
a  hnnen  cloth,  (for  it  rauft  be  as  thick  as  honey)  then  ftrike  ic 
over  Iron  or  Jleel,  and  let  it  dry  j  fo  lay  on  your  filver  or  gold, 
and  burnil}!  it. 

To  gild  IRON  luith  water.  Take  fpring-water  3  pound,  as 
many  ounces  of  roch-alum,  Romaii  vitriol  and  orpiment  of  each 
I  ounce,  verdigreafe  24.  grains,  fal  gemma  3  ounces,  boil  all  to- 
gether, and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  put  in  tartar  and  bay-falty 
of  each  half  an  ounce  j  continue  the  boiling  a  good  while,  then 
take  it  from  the  fire,  and  ftrike  the  Iron  over  with  it,  dry  it  a- 
gainft  the  fire,  and  burnifli  it. 

To  lay  gold  on  IRON  or  other  metah.  Take  of  liquid  var- 
ni/J}  2  pound,  Itnfeed-oil  and  turpentine^  of  each  2  ounces,  mix 
them  well  together,  and  ftrike  them  over  Iron  or  any  other 
metal,  and  afterward  lay  on  leaf-gold  or  filver,  and  when  it  is 
dry  polilli  it. 

A  inater  for  gilding  Irony  fieel,  knives,  fwordsy  and  armour. 
Reduce  fire-ftone  to  powder,  put  it  into  a  ftrong  red  wine  vi- 
negar, for  24.  hours,  boil  it  in  a  glaz'd  pot,  adding  more  vine- 
gar as  it  evaporates  or  boils  away,  dip  Iron,  fieely6cc.  into  this 
water,  and  it  will  come  out  black  j  then  polifti  it,  and  you  will 
have  a  gold  colour  underneath. 

Another  ivay.  Take  falt-petre,  roch-alum  hurnt,  of  each  an 
ounce,  fal-armoniack  2  ounces,  powder  them  fine,  and  boil 
them  with  ftrong  vinegar  in  a  copper- velTel,  with  this  wet  the 
Iron,  and  lay  on  leaf-gold. 

Another  ivay.  Grind  roch-alum  with  the  urine  of  a  boy, 
'till  it  is  well  diflblv'd,  heat  the  Iron  red-hot,  in  a  fire  of  wood- 
coals,  and  anoint  the  Iron  with  the  liquor,  and  it  will  look  like 
gold. 

Another  nvay  of  gilding  Iron.  Take  of  water  a  pound  and  a 
half,  of  alum  one  ounce,  fal  gemma  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  Ro- 
man vitriol,  znd  orpiment,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  o?  flos  arts  12 
grains^  boil  all  with  tartar  and  fair,  as  in  thefirftprefcription. 

To  make  Iron  of  the  colour  of  gold.  Take  lin feed-oil  6  ounces, 
tartar  jounces,  yolki  of  eggs  boil'd  hard  and  beaten  jounces, 
aloes  I  ounce,  faffron  10  grains,  turmerick  4 grains;  boil  all  to- 
gether in  an  earthen  velTel,  and  anoint  the  Ires  with  the  oil,  and 
it  will  look  like  gold. 
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If  there  be  not  linfeed-oil  enough,  you  may  put  in  more  5 

jA  goldift  liquor  to  colour  Irony  luood,  glafsy  or  hones. 

Take  a  new-laid  egg,  make  a  hole  at  one  end,  and  take  oifti 
the  white,  and  fill  it  up  with  2  parts  of  qutckfdvery  and  one  paiti  jey 
oi fal-arjT!0nlac  finely  powdered,  mix  ill  together  with  a  wire  or 
little  ftick  j  then  ftop  the  hole  with  melted  wax,  over  which 
put  an  half  egg-ihell,  digeft  them  in  horfe-dung  for  a  month, 
and  it  will  be  a  fine  golden  coloured  liquor. 

To  [often  Iron.     Put  alum,  fal-armoniack  and  tartar,  of  each 
a  like  quantity,  into  good  -vinegar,  fet  them  On  the  fire ;  heat  j; 
the  iron,  and  quench  it  in  this  liquor,  or  quench  it  4  or  5  times 
in  oil,  in  which  melted  lead  hath  been  put  6  or  7  times. 

To  gild  IRON  and  STEEL.  You  muft  firft  give  to  the  Iron 
and  fteel  the  colour  of  brafs  by  the  following  method. 

Polifli  the  iron  or  Steel,  and  then  rub  it  with  aqua-fortis,  iii 
which  filings  of  brafs  have  been  diflblv'd:  the  fame  is  to  bej 
done  as  10  ftlver. 

2.  An  amalgavia  of  gold  and  mercury,  with  which  fiher-giU 
ders  gild  fdver,  brafs,  and  copper,  will  not  gild  Iron  znd  Jteel^ 
but  by  the  following  method  it  may  be  done. 

Firit  coat  the  Iron  or  Steel  with  copper,  by  diflblving  very 
good  'vitriol  of  copper  in  warm  water,  'till  the  liquor  be  fatiated , 
with  the  vitriol;  then  immerfe  the  Iron  or 5?ee/feveral  times  in? 
the  diilblution  (but  having  firft  fccured  it  bright)  and  fufFeringl 
it  to  dry  each  time  of  itfelf;  for  by  this  immerfion  being  often' 
enough  repeated,  enough  of  the  copperous  particles  will  preci-^ 
pitate  upon  the  Iron  to  fill  the  fuperficial  pores  of  the  Iron. 

3 .  By  this  fafe  and  eafy  way,  having  overlaid  the  Iron  with  '• 
copper,  you  may  gild  it  as  copper,  either  by  the  aforefaid  amal~\ 
gama,  or  by  the  method  of  whitening  <:<>/>/)er  or  ^r<3i/}  artificially,} 
{which  fee  in  the  articles  0/ COPPER  and  BRASS  )  [ 

To  make  IRON  of  a  gold  colour.  Take  alum  of  melancy  in 
powder,  and  mix  it  with  fea- water  j  then  heat  the  Iro»  red-hotjl 
and  quench  it  with  the  water.  1 

To  make  IRON  of  a  fiver  colour.  Mix  powder  of  fal-ar- 
momack  with  unflack'd  lime  in  cold  water,  heat  the  Iron  red- 
hot,  and  quench  it  in  it,  and  it  will  be  as  white  as  filver. 

To  harden  IRON  or  STEEL.  Quench  it  ()  or  7  times  in 
hogs-blood,  mixt  with  goofe-greafe  at  each  time,  drying  it  at 
the  fire,  before  you  dip  it  in  again,  and  it  will  become  very 
hard,  and  not  brittle. 

To  folder  IRON.  Put  the  joints  of  Iron  together  as  clo(e' 
as  you  can,  lay  them  in  a  glowing  fire,  and  take  of  Venice  glafs. 
in  powder,  and  the  Iron  being  red-hot,  caft  the  powder  uponi 
ir,  and  it  will  folder  itfelE    , 
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iTo  thfge  IRON  'vjtth  a  gold  colour.  Lay  plates  cff  Iron  ancJ 
brimftone  in  a  crucible,  layer  upon  layer,  cover  it,  and  Jute  ic 
well  and  calcine  it  in  a  furnace  j  then  take  out  the  plates,  and 
they  will  be  brittle  ,•  put  them  into  a  pot  with  a  large  mouth, 
and  put  in  fharp  diftilled  vinegar,  digeftiilg  over  a  gentle  heat 
■  till  they  wax  red^  then  decant  the  vinegar,  and  add  new,  doing 
'this  tiU  all  the  iron  be  difTolved  j  then  evaporate  the  moifture 
in  a  glafs  retort  or  veficaj  and  caft  the  remaining  powder  on 
filver  or  other  white  metal,  and  it  will  look  like  gold. 

To  'u:hiten  IRON.  Firft  purge  the  Irow,  by  heating  it  red- 
hot,  and  quenching  it  in  water  made  of  lye  and  'vinegar,  boiled 
v/ith  fait  and  alum,  doing  this  fo  often  till  it  becomes  whitifh. 

Pound  the  fragments  of  iron  in  a  mortar,  till  the  fait  is  quite 
changed,  and  that  there  is  no  blacknefs  left  in  its  liquor,  and 
till  the  iron  is  cleanfed  from  its  drofs. 

Then  amalgamate  lead  and  quicklilver  together,  and  reduce 
them  into  a  powder :  then  lay  the  prepared  plates  of  iron  and 
this  powder  layer  upon  layer  in  a  crucible  j  cover  it,  and  lute  ic 
'  all  over  very  ftrongly,  that  the  leaft  fume  may  not  ifTue  forth, 
and  fet  it  into  the  fire  for  a  day  i  at  length  increafe  the  fire,  fo 
as  it  may  melt  the  Iron  (which  will  be  done  very  quickly)  and 
repeat  this  operation  till  it  is  white  enough. 

Ic  is  whitened  alfo  by  melting  with  lead  the  marcafite  or  fire' 
pone  and  arfetiick. 

If  you  m.ix  with  it  a  littleyF/o'fr  (with  which  it  readily  unites) 

it  gives  a  wonderful  whitenefs,  fcarcely  ever  to  be  changed  any 

more  by  any  art  whatfoever. 

'       To  render  IRON  of  a  hrajs  colour.  Take  fio-wers  of  ha/s,  vi- 

'  trioly  znd  fal  arfnoniac  in  iinc  powder,  of  each  a  like  quantity; 

'  boil  it  half  an  hour  in  ftrong  vinegar  ,•   take  it  off,  and  put  in 

either  iron  or  fiher,  covering  the  veflel  till  it  is  cold,  iind  the 

'  metal  will  be  like  to  brafs,  and  fit  to  be  gilded ;  or  rub  poliHied 

'  iron  with  aquafortis,  in  which  fillings  of  biafs  have  been  dif~ 

folved. 

To  tinge  IRON  cf  a  hr.ifs  colour.  Melt  the  iron  in  a  crucible 
cafting /«//>^»r  I'ivum  upon  it^  then  cafl  it  into  fmall  rods,  and 
beat  it  into  pieces ;  ( for  it  will  be  very  brittle; )  then  diflTolve 
it  in  aqua  fortis,  and  evaporate  the  Tfjenfiruum,  reducing  the 
powder  by  a  ftrong  fire  into  a  body  again,  and  it  will  be  good 
trafs. 

To  foff  en  IKO"!^.  Ts.kealum,fal  armoniac  znd  tartar  of  each 
like  quantities  j  put  them  into  good  vinegar  and  fet  them  on 
the  fire  j  heat  the  Iron  and  quench  it  therein ;  or  quench  it  4. 
or  5  times  in  oil,  in  which  melted  lead  has  been  put  6  or  7 
times. 
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To  keep  IRON  from  rufling-,  Rub  the  Iron  over  with  vine- 
gar mixed  with  Cerufe,  or  with  the  marrow  of  a  hearty  ifitbe- 
rufty,  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquiumy  and  it  will  prefently  take  the ' 
ruft  away  and  cleanfe  it. 

71; /)rey^ra;^  IRON-WORK/row  r«/?,  and  other  injuries  of  a 
corroding  air-^  by  ajt  oily  varni/b.  Take  good  Venetian^  or  for 
want  of  that,  the  beft  and  cleareft  turpentine,  diflblve  it  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  add  to  it  fome  linfeed-oil,  made  clear  by  long 
{landing  in  the  hot  fun  (for  fome  ufes  common  drying  linfeed-oil 
may  ferve)  mix  them  well  together,  and  with  this  mixture  var- 
Difli  over  any  fort  of  bright  iron-work  whatfoever. 

It  is  a  certain  preferver  of  all  fuch  iron-work  from  ruft,  let 
it  be  what  it  will,  provided  it  be  fuch  as  is  not  brought  into 
common  ufe;  for  much  handling  will  wear  it  off,  and  heat 
will  diflblve  it :  but  for  all  fuch  bright  iron-work  that  is  ufed 
about  either  carpenters  or  joiners  work,  that  require  not  much 
handling;  as  alfo  arms,  ^c.  that  hang  up  for  ftate,  rather  than 
prefent  ufe,  it  is  an  infallible  prefervative. 

When  you  ufe  this  oily  varnifli,'tis  beft  to  warm  it,  and  then 
with  a  brufli  lay  it  on  as  thin  as  poflible;  this  is  beft  for  arms : 
but  for  other  iron-work,  it  may  be  laid  on  cold  j  !in  four  or 
five  days  after  it  has  been  laid  on,  it  will  be  thoroughly  dry. 

Note,  That  fuch  arms  as  have  been  done  over  with  it  may 
when  they  come  into  ufe  be  cleanfed  from  it  again,  by  being 
warmed  hot  before  a  fire ;   for  heat  will  diflblve  it,  but  water . 
will  do  it  no  hurt. 

IRRESOLUTION  is  reprefented  [in  Tainting,  &c.]  by  an 
old  woman  fitting  ,•  a  black  cloth  wrapp'd  about  her  head,  in  • 
each  hand  a  crow  feeming  to  croak. 

Sitting,  becaufe  knowing  the  difficulty  of  things,  flie  does  not  ■. 
deliberate  which  is  beft ;  in  old  age,  becaufe  long  experience 
makes  men  unrefolved ;  the  crow  feeming  to  croack  out  CR  AS, ', 
CRAS,  intimates  mens  putting  ofl^  from  day  to  day,  when  they  . 
fliould  difpatch  affairs  in  the  prefent  time ;  the  black  cloth  de- 
notes obfcurity  in  her  intelle(5l:,  making  her  to  be  in  a  quandary.  ■ 
J.  S.  fignifies  y;.'/r/»  Sadeler  ^yi.J-ohnSaenreden  ufed  the  like  - 
mark,  joining  the  j .  to  the  S. 
J.  S-  B.  fignified  John  Sebald  Beharj. 

J.  V.  M.  fignified  Ifrael  Va7Z  Mechelin  or  MecheUni-,  or  Van  ■> 
Meek,  and  of  Lovia'Z'Z.o  furnamed  of  Mentz.     He  lived  before 
Albert  Dnrer,  and  fometimes  marked  his  plates  with  the  name 
Jfrael  only. 

JUDGMENT  is  reprefented  [in  Painti7ig,&cc.']  by  a  naked  ,, 
man  attempting  to  fit  upon  a  rainbow  j  holding  a  fquare,  a  • 
rule,  compaflcs,  and  a  pendulum  in  his  hand. 
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'  The  inftruments  denote  difcourfe,  and  the  choice  ingenuity 
Ihould  make  of  methods  to  underftand, and  judge  of  any  thing; 
for  he  judges  not  aright,  who  would  meafure  every  thing  by 
one  and  the  fame  manner.  The  rainbow  indicates,  that  much 
experience  teaches  judgment,  as  the  rainbow  refults  from  the 
appearance  of  divers  colours,  brought  near  one  another  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fun-beams. 

JUST  JUDGMENT  is  reprefented  [in  Parting, &cc.']  by 
a  man  in  a  long  grave  robe,  with  a  human  heart  for  a  jewel  en* 
graved  with  the.  image  of  truth ;  he  Hands  with  his  head  in- 
clined, and  his  eyes  fixed  on  open  law-books  at  his  feet,  which 
denotes  integrity  in  a  judge,  who  never  ought  to  take  his  eyes 
;  ofiF  the  juftice  of  the  laws,  and  contemplation  of  naked  truth. 
JULY,  is  reprefented  [in  Paintings  dec.']  in  a  garment  of  a 
light  yellow  colour,  eating  Cherries,  with  his  face  and'bofom  fun- 
burnt  ;  on  his  head  a  garland  of  centaury  and  thyme,  on  his 
fhoulder  a  fcythe,  with  a  bottle  at  his  girdle,  and  carrying  a 
lyon. 

JUNE  is  reprefented  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grafs-green,  upon 
his  head  a  coronet  of  bents,  king-cobs  and  maiden-hair,  hold- 
ing in  his  left  hand  an  angle,  in  his  right  Cancer  j  and  upon, 
his  arm  a  basket  of  fummer  fruits. 

jUNO,  was  reprefented  [in  Painting,  dec.']  by  the  ancients, 
by  a  woman  of  a  middle  age,  holding  a  filver  veffel  in  one  hand, 
l|  and  a  fliarp  fpear  in  the  other. 

i  Homer  reprefents  her  drawn  in  a  chariot  glittering  with  pre- 
j  cious  ftones,the  wheels  of  which  were  ebony,  and  the  nails  fine 
il  filver,  mounted  upon  a  feat  ot  lilver,  and  drawn  with  horfes, 
!  which  were  fattened  with  chains  of  gold. 
;!  She  is  frequently  painted  with  a  fceptre  in  her  hand,  to  fhew 
k;  that  fhe  hath  the  bellowing  of  governments,  authorities,  and 
Ij  kingdoms. 

[;       Martia7ius  reprefents  her  (fitting  in  a  chair  under  Jupiter) 

with  a  thin  veil  over  her  head,  crowned  with  a  coronet  inchafed 

and  adorned  with  many  precious  jewels;    her  inward  veftmenc 

fine  and  glittering,  over  which  hung  down  a  mantle  of  a  darkilh 

:    colour,  yet  with  a  fecret  iliining  beauty;  her  Hioes  of  an  ob- 

:  fciure  and  fable  colour ;   in  her  right  hand  holding  a  thunder- 

|;   bolt;  and  in  her  other  a  loud  noify  cymbal. 

I      Paufanias  tells  us,  that  in  a  temple  'mCori?ith  her  ftatue  (made 

r;   of  gold  and  ivory)  was  adorned  with  a  glorious  crovi'n,   on 

i   which  was  engraven  the  pictures  of  the  Graces  ;  fhe  holding  in 

cnCihand  a  pomegranate  and  in  the  other  a  iceptre,  on  the  top 

''  of  which  was  a  cuckow ;  becaufe  Jupiter  when  he  became  firfl 

enamoured  mihjufio,  transformed  himfelf  into  that  bird. 
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The  Tame  author  fays,  That  as  to  this  fiory,  (and  others  of 
the  like  kind)  tho'he  did  not  believe  fuch  things  to  he  true,  nor 
any  others,  that  are  fo  'written  of  the  Gods;  yet  that  they  are 
not  altogether  to  be  rejeSed,  becaufe  they  contained  myjleries, 
and  carried  in  tkemfelves  an  inward  meaning,  luhich  no  doubt 
fome  might  have  explained,  if  the  tyranny  of  fore-pafi  times  had 
not  defrayed  and  obliterated  the  fame. 

Tertullian  writes,  that  in  Argos,  a  city  of  Greece,  the  ftatue 
of  Juno  was  covered  all  over  with  boughs  of  a  vine,  and  un- 
der her  feet  lay  the  skin  of  a  lion,  which  intimated  the  hatred 
and  difdain  fhe  bore  towards  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  to  whom, 
as  the  poets  fay,  fhe  was  ftep-mother. 

Some  have  reprefented  her  like  a  woman  of  a  middle  age, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  poppy-flower  or  head  ;  and  a  yoke,  or 
pair  of  fetters  lying  at  her  feet. 

By  the  yoke  is  hgnified  the  band  of  matrimony,  and  by  the 
poppy  fruitfulnefs ;  and  hence  fhe  is  luppofed  to  bft  the  god- 
deis  of  marriage. 

She  is  alfo  depicted  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  adorned  with  a 
sky-coloured  mantle,  wrought  with  gold  and  peacock's  eyes, 
like  the  orient  circles  in  the  peacock's  train. 

IVORY,  is  the  tooth  or  tusk  of  an  elephant,  which  grows  on 
each  fide  of  his  trunk,  in  form  of  a  horn. 

Ivory  is  much  efteemed  for  its  colour,  its  polifli  and  the  fine- 
nefs  of  its  grain  when  wrought. 

The  Ivory  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  that  of  the  ifle  of 
Achcm  have  this  Peculiarity,  that  they  never  become  yellow,  as 
that  of  the  Terra-firma  and  Eafl-Indies  does. 

Diafcorides  fays,  that  by  boiling  Ivory  for  the  fpace  of  6  hours 
with  the  root  of  mandragoras,  it  will  become  fo  foft  and  trada- 
ble, that  it  may  be  managed  as  one  pleafes. 

BLACK  IVORY,  is  only  Ivory  burnt,  and  drawn  into  a  leaf    |  i 
when  it  is  become  black.     It  is  ground  with  water,  and  made 
up  into  little  cakes,  or  troches,  and  is  ufed  by  the  painters.  J  I 

To  foft  en  IVORY  and  Bones.  Lay  it  for  i2  hours  in  aqua 
fortis,  thea  3  days  in  the  juice  of  beets,  and  it  will  become  ten- 
der, and  you  may  work  it  into  what  form  you  pleafe. 

To  harden  it  again,  lay  it  in  ftrong  vinegar. 

To  foften  and  whiten  IVORY.     Take  white-wine  vinegar 
thrice  diftilled,  and  decoft  red-iage  leaves  in  it,  with  a  little 
quick  lime ;  put  in  the  ivory  while  the  liquor  is  boiling-hot,  and 
it  will  foon  become  fofr,  and  much  whiter  than  it  was  before:;  i  fi 
this  alio  takes  yellow  ilains  from  Ivorv. 

To  foften  IVORY  a  curious  way.  Boil  a  good  handful  of 
fage-leaves  in  thrice  diftilled  vinegar,  put  in  a  little  quick  lime, 
and  boil  iht  Ivory  in  it,  and  it  will  grow  foft  and  tough,  and 
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not  break  without  difficulty,  when  it  is  worked  in  the  fineft  comb' 
teeth,  or  other  fine  works 

To  'whiten  IVORY  that  is  turned  yello-w.  Beat  a  pound  of 
quick-lime  fmall,and  cover  the  Ivory  with  it  i  then  gently,  and 
by  degrees  pour  vinegar  upon  it,  and  fuffer  it  to  lie  for  the 
fpace  of  24  hours,  then  take  it  out,  and  rub  it  with  alum-pow- 
der, and  it  will  reftore  its  firft  whitenefs :  in  the  like  manner  you 
may  order  bones. 

To  take  fpots  out  o/"  IVORY,  and  'whiten  it.  Lay  the  Ivory 
in  quick-lime,  and  pour  firft  a  fprinkling  of  vinegar^  and  then 
Water  i  but  not  too  much,  that  the  heat  may  not  be  too  great, 
to  make  it  fcale  or  grow  brittle  j  and  when  it  has  lain  24  hours, 
take  it  out,  waili  it  with  white-wine,  rub  and  polilli  it,  and  it 
will  be  extraordinary  white. 

To  dye  IVORY  inhite.  If  I'vory  be  yellow,  fpotted  or  co* 
loured,  lay  it  in  quick  lime,  and  pour  a  little  water  over  it, 
letting  it  lie  for  24  hours,  and  it  will  be  fair  and  white. 

JUPITER  is  painted  with  long  curled  black  hair,  clad  in  a 
purple  robe,  trimm'd  with  gold,  and  fitting  on  a  golden  throne, 
with  bright  yellow  clouds  difpers'd  about  him. 

Orpheus  has  defcrib'd  Jupiter  with  golden  locks,  with  two 
golden  horns  peeping  out  of  his  temples,  with  bright  fhining 
eyes,  with  a  large  and  fair  breaii,  and  wings  on  his  llioulders. 

By  the  golden  locks  is  fignified  the  firmament,  and  its  glorious 
army  of  tranflucent  fiars;  hy  his  2  horns  the  eaft  and  <wejl ;  by 
bis  eyes  the  fun  and  moon  j  hy  his  breafi  the  fpacious  ambientnefs 
of  the  air  i  a7id  by  his  ijhigs-  the  fury  of  the  tuinds. 

Paufanias  fays,  that  in  the  temple  oi Miner'va  (among  the  y^r- 
gives)  the  Itatue  of  Jupiter  was  made  with  3  eyes,  2  of  them  in 
their  right  places,  and  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

By  ivhich  is  fignified  his  3  kingdoms  j  the  one  heaven,  the  other 
the  earth,  and  the  laft  the  fea. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  in  Crete  he  was  reprefented  wholly  in 
human  (hape  and  proportion,  but  vvithout  ears. 

By  ijhich  nxias  inti?nated  that  fuperiors  and  judges  ought  not 
to  be  carried  a-way  by  prejudice  or  perfuaflon,  but  to  fiand  firm, 
ftedfafi,  and  upright  to  all  "jjithout  partiality. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Lacedemonians  reprefented  him  with  4 
ears,  by  'vjhich  they  intimated  that  God  hears  a?id  underflaads  all ' 
things  j  and  that  princes  and  fudges  ought  to  hear  all  informations 
before  they  deliver  definitive  fentcnce  or  judgmejit. 

Porphyriui  and  Suidas  reprefented  the  image  01  Jupiter,  fitting 
upon  a  firm  and  immoveable  feat,  his  upper  parts  naked  and 
unclothed,  and  bis  lower  parts  covered  and  inverted  j  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  great  eagle,  joind  with  the  figure  of  ?^/<f?<jn<», 
and  in  his  left  hasd  a  fceptre. 
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This  image  was  creded  in  Firausy  a  ftately  and  magnificent 
gate  oi  Atheits. 

By  the  feat  is  Indicated  the  permanency  of  God's  power  -,  the 
naked  parts  denote^  that  the  compajJio7i  of  tht  divine  poiuer  is  al- 
liiays  manifeji  to  thofe  of  an  under fianding  fpirit :  the  lower 
parts  being  covered-^  pewj  that  ivhile  ive  wallow  in  the  world, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  rock'd  to  Jleep  with  the  illecebrous  blandifh- 
ments  of  it,  that  the  divine  kiiowledge  is,  as  it  were,  hid  and 
obfcur^d  from  us :  by  the  eagle  and  Vidtoria  is  intimated,  that 
all  things  are  ijt  vajfalage  and  fubjeiiion  to  the  divine  all-com- 
wa7iding  power  j  and  by  the  fcepter,  rule  over  all  things. 

Martianus  reprefents  him  with  a  regal  crown,  adorn'd  with 
the  moft  precious  and  glittering  ftones,  having  over  his  flioul- 
ders  a  thin  white  veil  (made  by  Vallas's  own  hands)  in  which 
were  inferted  divers  fmall  pieces  of  glafs,  reprefenting  the  moft 
refplendent  flars ;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  2  balls ;  the  one 
ail  gold,  the  other  half  gold,  half  filver :  in  the  other  hand  an 
ivory  harp  with  9  firings,  fitting  on  a  foot  cloth,  wrought  with 
ftrange  works,  and  peacocks  feathers  i  and  near  his  fide  lies  a 
trident  all  gold  embofs'd  mafs. 

With  the  Eleans,  a  people  of  Greece,  the  flatue  of  Jove  was 
compadled  of  gold  and  ivory,  impaled  with  a  coronet  of  olive 
leaves ;  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  image  of  Victoria ;  in  his 
left  a  fceptre,  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  pourtraiture  of  an 
eagle  upon  a  feat  of  gold,  enchas'd  with  the  forms  of  many  un- 
known birds  and  fifhes,  upheld  and  fupported  by  4  images  of 
Vt^oria. 

In  Caria  (a  place  of  the  lefTer  Afla)  the  flatue  of  Jupiter  wa3 
made,  holding  in  one  of  his  hands  a  pole-ax. 

Plutarch  fays,  the  reafon  of  this  was  on  account  of  Hercules, 
who  overcoming  Hippolyta  the  Amazonian  queen,  took  ic  from 
her,  and  gave  it  to  Omphale  his  wife,  a  Lydian. 

The  Plaronifts  under  (land  by  J  upiter  the  foul  of  the  world  y 
and,  that  divine  betJig^  through  whofe  almighty  power  every  thing 
receives  its  being  and  formation. 

JUSTICE  is  reprefented  \m?ainting,^c^  by  a  fair  young 
virgin,  drawing  after  her,  with  her  left  hand,  a  black  hard  ill- 
favoured  woman,  haling  her  by  main  force,  and  flriking  her 
over  the  face  in  a  fevere  manner. 

The  young  virgin  is  Juflice,  the  other  Injuria,  i.  e.  wrong  or 
injufiice;  flie  '-^  drawn  young  and  a  virgin,  to  fhew  that  judges 
and  adminiflrators  of  law,  ought  to  be  incorrupt  and  free  from 
bribes,  partiality,  or  flattery ;  but  jufl,  conflant,  and  fmcere. 

JUSTICE  is  alfo  reprefented  [in  Vamti7ig^  &c.]  by  a  virgin 
clothed  all  in  white,  blinded,-  in  her  right  hand  ilie  holds  the 
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Homan  FafceSj  with  an  ax  in  it,  in  lier  left  hand  a  flame,  and 
an  oftrich  by  her  fide. 

The  white  (hews  that  fiie  fhould  be  fpotlefs,  void  of  pafTion, 
without  refpedl  toperfons,  as  being  hood-winked  declares  ^  the 
Fa  fees  denote  whipping  for  fmall  offences,  and  the  ax  cutting 
off"  the  head  for  heinous  onesj  the  oftrich  lignifies  that  things 
fhould  be  ruminated  upon,  bow  hard  foever  they  be,  for  that 
digcfts  hard  iron. 

DIVINE  JUSTICE  is  reprefented  [in  Vaivting,  &c.]  by  a 
handfoine  woman,  with  a  golden  crown  on  her  head,  with  rays 
above,  her  hair  loofe  about  her,  a  naked  fword  in  her  right  hai>d, 
in  the  left  the  balance,  the  globe  of  the  world  at  her  feet. 

The  crown  and  globe  (hew  their  power  over  the  world, 
the  balance  fhews  juftice,  the  fword  the  punilhment  of  male- 
fadtors. 

K. 
Tciy'  HANS  KALDUNGus'd  this  mark;  zsiCiCo^MLxh 
if^JVl^  van  Cranogio. 

KALI,  a  Plant,  alfo  call'd  GLASS-WORT ;  it  grows 
in  the  fands  on  the  fea-fhore,  where  it  is  fown  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Inhabitants,  in  order  to  burn  it  green. 

Of  the  aflies  of  Kali  is  made  foap,  gla^  alkali,  fair,  ^c.  this 
plant  grows  in  great  abundance  in  Egy^t  and  Syria  j  the  name 
of  Kali  was  given  it  by  the  Arabs. 

It  is  likewife  found  pretty  plentifully  in  Ii<3r»g»?^r,  their  man- 
ner of  preparing  it  is  as  follows  ^ 

When  the  plant  is  grown  to  its  pitch,  they  cut  it  down,  and 
let  it  dry  j  afccrwards  they  burn  and  calcine  it  in  certain  pits, 
like  kilns,  dug  in  the  ground  for  that,purpofe,  which  are  dole 
covered  up  with  earth,  fo  that  no  air  may  come  at  the  fire. 

The  matter  by  this  means  is  not  only  reduced  to  afhes,  but 
made  into  a  very  hard  ftone,  like  rock-falt,  which  they  are  forc'd 
to  break  with  hammers  to  get  it  out  i  and  this  matter  is  call'd 
by  the  French  Salicor,  or  Soude  en  Pierre. 

There  are  fuch  quantities  of  it  made  here,  that  it  is  exported 
into  feveral  other  countries ;  but  principally  into  Ifaly^  where 
it  is  by  the  Venetians  manufadured  into  thofe  beautiful  glafles^ 
which  are  afterwards  fcnt  into  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 

But  yet  ihe  fa li cor  made  in  Languedoc,  is  inferior  to  that 
brought  from  Alicant. 

The  beft  is  in  litde  dry,  fonorous  ftones,  of  a  bluilli  grey  co- 
lour, and  full  of  little  eyes  and  holes. 

The  goodnefs  of  this  herb  is  according  to  the  places,  of  growth 
It  is  taken  from ;  that  which  grows  on  the  coafts  and  banks  of 
Syrian  JEgy^t.^  the  Le'vantj  ^c.  is  the  beft  \  that  which  grov/s 
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on  the  coafts  of  Spaing  Italy ^  and  Venice,  is  the  next  beft  i  that 
which  grows  on  the  coaft  of  France  is  worfe  than  the  former ; 
but  that  which  grows  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  and 
other  maritime  places  of  England,  is  of  little  or  no  worth  at  all. 

Of  this  Kali  there  are  feveral  forts  which  are  good  for  no- 
thing i  but  fly  away  in  fmoakj  on&oi 'which  is  ihe  Kali  fpinofum, 
which  is  not  at  all  fit  for  this  purpofe. 

KEEPING  [in  Tainting]  a  term  us'd  to  fignify  the  fubor- 
dination  of  all  the  other  parts  of  a  pidure  to  the  one  principal 
figure,  from  whence  the  examination  of  the  parts  muft  be  be- 
gun, and  to  which  it  muft  be  retum'd  in  the  determination  of 
the  whole  pidture. 

WILLIAM  DE  KETSAR  was  a  very  neat  landskip-painter, 
after  the  manner  of  Elfbeimer ,  he  was  perfedVly  of  the  Dutch 
Gout,  minding  little  particulars  more  than  the  whole  together. 
He  wrought  fometimes  with  Mr.  Loten  the  landskip-painter ;  he 
imitated  various  manners,  and  drew  fome  forts  of  cattle  and'  birds 
very  well ;  he  alfo  painted  tombs  and  various  forts  of  flone-work 
in  imitation  of  Vergofoon.  He  was  not  unskilful  in  painting  ar- 
chitediure  and  flowers ;  he  died  in  London  about  42  years  ago. 

KERMES  is  a  kind  of  husk  or  excrefcence,  as  it  is  generally 
thought,  about  the  bigncfs  of  a  Juniper-berry,  round,  fmooth, 
and  fhining,  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  full  of  a  mucilaginous  juice 
of  the  fame  colour. 

The  name  is  purely  Arabick,  for  in  that  country  thefe  berries 
grow  on  a  fmall  tree  or  fhrub^  and  from  that  their  native  foil 
were  tranfplanted  into  Spain,  Provence,  and  Languedoc,  where 
they  now  are  plentiful. 

It  is  found  {licking  to  the  leaves  and  bark  of  a  kind  of  ilex 
or  holm-oak,  in  Spain,  Languedoc,  and  other  hot  countries. 

It  has  a  vinous  fmell,  a  bitter  but  agreeable  rafte ;  and  its 
liquor  contains  an  infinite  number  of  little  round  or  oval  eggs. 

The  origin  of  the  Kertnes  is  fuppos'd  to  be  owing  to  a  little 
worm,  which  pricking  the  holm-oak,  to  draw  its  nourilliment 
from  it,  raifes  a  little  tumour  or  veflel,  which  fills  with  juice, 
and  as  it  ripens  becomes  red. 

When  the  Kermei  is  dried,  there  comes  out  of  it  an  infinite 
number  of  little  infedts  and  flies,  fo  fmall,  that  they  are  fcarce 
difcernible  ;  infomuch  that  the  whole  inward  fubflance  feems 
converted  into  them. 

For  this  reafon  it  is  fometimes  call'd  vermilion,  (unlefs  perhaps 
it  be  fo  call'd  from  its  beautiful  vermilion  colour.) 

To  prevent  that  inconvenience,  they  ufually  fteep  the  Kerwf ^ 
in  vinegar  before  they  dry  it. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  for  dying  is  as  follows : 

The 
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The  grain  being  taken  when  ripe,  it  is  fprcad  on  linnen :  and 
at  firfl,  when  it  abounds  moft  in  moifture,  it  is  turned  2  or  3 
times  a  day,  to  prevent  its  heating,  till  fuch  time  as  there  ap- 
pears a  red  powder  among  it  j  then  it  is  feparated  by  being  pafled 
through  a  learce,  and  atrerwards  the  grain  is  fpread  abroad  on 
linnen,  till  the  fame  rednefs  ot  powder  is  perceived,  and  then  the 
fifting  is  repeated  again;  and  thus  they  proceed  whilethey  difcovcr 
a  red  powder  on  the  furface  of  the  grain,  which  i$  ftill  palled 
through  the  fearce  till  it  will  yield  no  more. 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  fmall  red  grains  arefeen  to  move, 
as  they  will  do,  they  are  fprinkled  over  with  ftrong  vinegar  and 
rubbed  between  the  hands. 

Were  not  this  precaution  taken,  out  of  every  grain  would 
be  formed  a  little  fly,  which  would  skip  and  fly  about  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  at  laft,  changing  its  colour,  would  fall  down 
dead. 

The  grain  being  quite  emptied  of  its  pulp  or  red  powder, 
is  waflied  in  wine,  and  then  expofed  to  the  fun ;  after  this,  'tis 
put  up  in  fmall  bags,  putting  along  with  it  the  proportion  of  red 
duft  that  the  grain  had  aftorded. 

According  to  M.  MarfilUs  experiments  made  at  Montpellter, 
the  grain  of  Kermes  has  the  effedt  of  galls,  when  mixed  with 
vitriol,  and  makes  a  good  ink. 

Mix'd  with  oil  of  tartar  or  lime-water,  its  colour  turns  from 
a  I'ermilmt  to  a  crimfon  colour. 

In  a  decoftion  of  turnfol-flowcrs  it  retains  its  proper  colour; 

To  extraEl  fcarlet  colour  from  Berries  of  K£.RMiZSy  for  makhtg 
a  fine  LAKE. 

Several  ways  may  be  given  for  extrading  the  tindlure  of  thefe 
grains  for  making  Lake ;  but  I  lliall  only  mention  two ;  the 
firll:  is  indifferent  tedious ;  but  is  very  excellent,  and  produces 
a  tinfture  wliereby  is  made  a  moft  admirable  fine  lake. 

The  way  of  making  the  Lake  in  France  is  very  modern,  and 
it  is  but  of  late  they  have  had  the  fecret  in  Varisy  which  was 
brought  from  Vefiice. 

Take  a  gallon  of  fair-water,  and  4  pound  of  whearen  bran, 
a  drams  of  oriental  Pirafier,  and  as  much  Fenugreek ;  fet  all 
in  a  kettle  over  a  fire,  till  the  water  is  milk-warm  ;  keep  your 
hand  in  it  until  you  can  bear  the  heat  no  longer ;  then  take 
it  off,  and  cover  it  with  a  cloLh  that  the  heat  may  continue  the 
longer  ,•  let  it  ftand  for  24  hours,  then  run  off  the  lixiviumy  and 
keep  it  for  the  following  purpofe. 

Put  3  quarts  of  fair  water  to  half  the  lixivium  into  a  clean 
earthen  velfel ;  fet  it  on  the  fire,  and  make  it  boil,  which  when 
it  begins  to  do,  put  in  an  ounce  of  the  grain  pounded  to  an 
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impalpable  powder,  in  a  brafs  mortar,  and  fearced ;  then  having 
pounded  a  little  crude  tartar ^  to  take  off  the  remaining  part 
of  the  grains  on  the  bottom  and  fides  of  your  mortar,  and  fo 
put  it  in  with  the  grains ;  when  the  water  begins  to  boil  again, 
take  it  oflF  in  an  inftant,  and  fet  it  by  to  cool. 

This  done,  and  the  water  cold,  take  the  fhearings  of  fcarlet 
woollen-drapery,  and  let  them  {lain  therein  for  about  half  an 
hour:  afterwards  fqueezc  it  into  another  earthen  pot  by  expref- 
fion  \  and  after  you  have  thus  drawn  off  all  the  tindlure,  put  the 
fliearings  into  the  laft  pet  j  flirring  them  about  very  well  with 
a  fmall  ftick,  that  they  may  ftain  the  Iboner.  Boil  all  for  about 
half  an  hour  over  a  gentle  fire,  or  elfe  the  tincture  will  become 
black  ^  then  take  out  the  lliearings,  and  put  them  well  ting'd  into 
a  veflel  of  cold  water :  about  half  an  hour  after  pour  off  the 
water  gently,  and  fo  put  frefh  on  again ;  then  prefs  and  fpread 
them  to  dry  in  a  clean  place,  where  no  dull  can  come  at 
them. 

When  you  have  done  this,  make  the  following  lixivium. 

Lay  Vine-ajhes  ftalks  in  a  hempen  cloth  doubled,  or  afhesof 
willow,  or  fome  other  lighter  wood;  pour  on  them  by  degrees 
cold  water,  letting  it  drain  through  into  a  veffel  itt  underneath ; 
pour  it  again  on  the  Aflies,  and  when  it  is  all  run  through,  fct  it 
by  to  fettle  for  24  hours,  that  the  aOies  which  is  carried  off,  may 
fall  to  the  bottom.  When  you  have  done  this,  pour  the  lixivium 
by  degrees  into  another  veffel,   having  warm'd  it. 

When  it  begins  to  be  cold,  fet  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  lee 
it  boil,  and  it  will  become  red ;  take  a  little  of  the  ihearings, 
prefs  them  well,  and  if  it  re.nain  without  colour,  take  off  the 
kettle  immediately;  for  the  lixivium  has  extradled  it  entirely. 

Then  ipread  a  linnen  cloth  over  a  free-ftone  bowl,  fet  the 
fhearings  therein,  and  pour  on  the  lixivium  by  little  and  little, 
to  ftrain  and  yield  the  tincture,  then  fqueexethe  cloth  and  fhear- 
ings therein,  to  prefs  out  all  the  colour  that  remained  in  them ; 
throw  away  the  cloth ;  wafli  the  fhearings,  clean  and  keep  them 
for  the  like  ufe  another  time. 

Then  put  12  ounces  of  roch-alum  well  powdered  into  a  glafs 
body  full  of  cold  water,  letting  it  be  quite  diffolved ;  when  this 
has  been  perfedlly  done,  foread  a  linnen  cloth  over  2  flaves,  and 
fet  a  large  free-ftone  veiiel  underneath,-  put  all  the  alum-water 
into  the  bottle  of  tindlure,  and  ffrain  it  afterwards  through  this 
cloth:  the  lixivium  will  go  thro'  it  clear,  and  leave  the  colour 
behind;  but  if  it  fliould  not  be  coloured  j  'tis  only  ftraining  it 
through  again,  and  you'll  have  done. 

Now  to  get  the  tinfture,  you  muft  mix  all  that  remains  in 
the  cloth,  and  gather  it  together,  fpreading  it  afterwards  over 
pew-made  tiles  (which  have  not  been  allowed  time  to  moiften) 
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on  the  pieces  of  linnen,  and  then  mold  them  into  troches  to  dry 
Tuddenly,  without  mouldying,  which  would  fpoil  them. 

Therefore  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  tiles  be  not  at  all 
moift  i  and  if  they  are,  to  change  them,  that  it  may  dry  the  fooner, 
and  thus  you  will  have  a  Lake  of  an  admirable  colour  for  paint- 
ing :  you  muft  leflen  or  improve  the  colour  as  you  find  occa- 
fion  by  a  greater  or  lefler  quantity  of  roch-aluw. 
A  readier  'way  to  extraB  the  tinBure  of  KERMES  Berries. 

Tho'  the  Menjfruum  given  above,  made  with  fhearings  of 
fcarlet  cloth,  be  a  very  good  one  for  this  purpofc,  yet  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  more  ealy  one,  and  as  effedlual : 

Take  flrong-water  of  the  firil  run  or  diftilling,  and  put  it 
into  a  long-necked  glafs  body ;  difTolve  in  it  a  pound  of  roch- 
alum,  adding  an  ounce  of  Kermes  Berries  finely  powdered  and 
fearced  j  let  it  digeft  well,  fliaking  the  matrafs  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  ftrong-waters  will  draw  to  them  all  the  tindure 
of  the  Kermesy  and  be  very  finely  coloured;  then  let  all  fettle 
for  4  days,  and  afterwards  pour  it  gently  into  a  glazed  earthen 
yeffel. 

Diflblve  4  ounces  ofroch-alum  in  running-water,  and  pour  this 
into  the  ftrong-waters,  or  tindture  of  Kermes  to  caufe  a  fepa- 
ration :  filter  it  through  a  linnen-cloth,  and  the  ftrong-v/aters 
will  fall  through  white,  leaving  the  tindure  behind.  If  they  be- 
any thing  coloured,  ftrain  them  again  and  again,  till  they  be 
clear :  take  up  the  lake  or  colour  with  a  wooden  fpoon,  and 
make  it  into  troches ;  drying  them  as  direded  for  the  former. 
Thus  you  may  have  a  quantit}  of  this  colour,  or  lake,  as  fine 
and  as  good  as  the  former. 

¥LUKE  KILIAN  put  this  mark  on  a  nativity  copied 
from  Parmegiano. 

To  dye  SILK  a  KING'S  colour.  Put  a  fufHcient  quantity  of 
water  into  a  clean  kettle  or  copper,  and  to  every  pound  of  filk 
take  12  ounces  of  madder,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  galls ;  boil 
the  filk  with  them  for  an  hour,  then  take  them  out,  lee  them 
be  a  little  browned,  and  then  dried. 

ANNE  KILLIGREWjwas  a  young  gentlewoman, daughter 
of  Dr.Killigre'vj,  mafter  of  the  Savoy,  one  of  the  prebendaries 
of  U^efiminfier.  She  painred  feveral  hiftories,  alfo  portraits,  for 
her  diverfion,  exceedingly  well,  as  likcwife  fome  pieces  of  ftilU 
life.  Mr.  Becket  did  her  pidlure  in  mezzo-tinto  after  her  own 
painting.  She  was  alfo  a  poetefs,  and  wrote  a  book  of  poems 
which  were  printed :  She  lived  unmarried,  and  died  young, 
about  the  year  i688. 

JOHN  ZACHARY  KNELLER  was  born  at  L«^^f/',  and 
brother  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kveller.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  and  when 
he  came  to  England  painted  feveral  portraits  in  fmall,  very  neat; 
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he  did  alfo  feveral  pieces  in  ftill  life.  At  laft  he  took  to  water- 
coloursjand  copied  divers  of  his  brother's  portraits  in  miniature 
with  good  fuccefs.  He  died  in  Covent-Garden  about  1704,  and 
lies  buried  in  that  church. 

Sir  GODFREY  KNELLER,  born  in  the  year  1646,  lived 
at  Londo7tj  excelled  in  portraits,  died  in  the  year  1723,  aged 
77  years. 

L. 

LACCA,  is  a  kind  of  gum,  or  rather  wax,  hard,  red,  brittle, 
clear  and  tranfparent,  brought  from  Malabar^  Bengaly  and 
FegUy  and  ufed  in  dying  fcarlet,  ^c. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  produdion  of  this  curious 
wax. 

F.Tachard,  who  was  upon  the  fpot,  fays,  that  a  kind  of  little 
ants,  fixing  themfelves  to  the  branches  of  feveral  trees,  leave 
behind  them  a  reddifh  moifture,  which  lying  expofed  to  the  lun 
and  wind,  hardens  in  5  or  6  days  time. 

Some  again  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  the  produdlion 
of  the  ants,  but  a  juice  which  they  draw  out  of  the  tree,  by 
making  little  incifions  in  it  j  and  indeed  the  trees  where  the 
Lacca  is  found  do  yield  a  gum ;  but  then  'tis  of  a  nature  very 
different  from  the  Lacca. 

The  ants  are  as  it  were  a  kind  of  bees,  and  the  Lacca  is  their 
honey :  they  work  at  it  8  months  in  the  year,  and  the  reft  of 
the  time  they  lie  by,becaufe  of  the  rains. 

The  Method  of  preparing  the  Lacca  is  as  follows :  the  firit 
thing  they  do,  is  to  feparate  it  from  the  branches,  to  which  it 
adheres,-  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  throw  it  into  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  when  the  water  is  well  dyed,  they  pour  on  frefli,  till 
fuch  time  that  it  will  tinge  no  more. 

Then  this  water  is  fet  in  the  fun  to  evaporate,  and  afterwards 
the  liquid  tindlure  is  ftrained  through  a  cloth. 

This  gum  being:  examined  by  M.  Geoffroj,  appeared  to  be 
a  kind  of  Comb,  fuch  as  bees  and  fome  other  infedts  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  make.  Upon  breaking  it  into  pieces,  it  appeared 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  little  cells  of  an  uniform  figure, 
and  which  plainly  fhew  that  it  never  ouz'd  from  trees :  thefe 
cells  are  not  mere  excrements,  as  fome  take  them  to  be,  but 
are  deftined  for  fomething  to  be  depofited  in  them,  and  accord- 
ingly are  found  to  contain  little  bodies,  v/hich  thofePerfons  who 
obferved  it  firft  took  for  the  wings,  or  other  parts  of  infeds 
which  produced  the  Lacca. 

Thefe  little  bodies  are  of  a  beautiful  red ;  and  when  broke 
make  a  powder  as  fine  as  cochineal. 
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■  It  is  moft  probable  that  thefe  cells  are  defigned  for  the  lodg« 
■ng  of  the  young  brood  in,  as  thofe  of  bees  j  and  that  thefe 
^rae  carCaffes  are  the  embryo's  of  the  infers,  or  perhaps  their 
kins.    This  before  mentioned  is  the  natural  Lacca. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  Lacca,  or  Lake,  or  Laque ;  befides 
which  there  are  feveral  Lakes  ufed  by  painters  which  go  by 
:hele  names,  and  are  called  artificial  lakes;  being  coloured 
fubftances  drawn  from  feveral  flowers.    See  the  article  LAKE. 

To  clean  ftlver  or  gold  LACE.  Lay  the  Lace  fmooth  on  a 
fine  woollen  carpet,  and  brulTi  it  free  from  duftj  then  burn 
roch-alum,  and  powder  it  very  fine,  and  afterwards  fift  it  through 
a  lawn  fieve,  then  rub  it  over  the  Lace  with  a  fine  brufh,  and 
in  doing  it  will  take  off  the  tarniCh,  and  reftore  it  to  its  bright- 
nefs,  if  it  be  not  too  much  worn  on  the  threads. 

LACES,  POINT,  dfc.  [to  paint  in  miniature]  lay  on  firfl  a 
mixture  of  blue,  black,  and  white,  as  for  linens  j  then  heighten 
the  pattern,  flowers  or  flouriflies  with  white  onlyj  then  fhadc 
and  finifh  with  the  firfl  colour. 

When  they  are  upon  flefh,  or  any  thing  elfe  which  you  would 
have  to  be  feen  through  them ;  finifh  what  is  under  them,  as 
if  you  intended  to  lay  nothing  on  them,  and  lay  on  the  Lace 
or  point  with  pure  ivhite,  and  finifh  with  the  other  mixture. 

To  make  the  common  LACKER  varniJJ}.  Take  redtified  fpirits 
of  wine  2  pound,  Jbell-lac  in  powder  half  a  pound,  put  them 
into  a  two-quart  bottle,  and  let  them  fland  till  the  /ac  is  quite 
diffolved  i  then  flrain  it,  and  add  a  little  common  fanguis  dra- 
conis  in  fine  powder,  and  a  little  turmerick  in  fine  powder,  both 
tied  up  in  a  ragi  digeft  them  for  a  day  or  two,  fhaking  it  often, 
and  it  is  done. 

Where  take  notice.  That  you  may  heighten  or  dimintfh  the  co- 
lour by  increafing  or  dimini(J}ingthe  quantity  of  the  colouring  In- 
gredients. 

Another  LACKER.  Take  rectified  fpirits  of  wine  2  pound> 
pell-lac  half  a  pound  :  let  it  be  difTolved,  and  then  flrain  it ; 
then,  infl:ead  of^  common  /^«^»/V  draconis,i2ke  a  very  little  drop 
o(  fine  fanguis  draconis  in  fine  powder,  znd  Englijh  Saffron  dried, 
which  tie  up  in  a  fine  linnen  rag,  and  put  into  the  varnifli,  as 
before. 

If  you  would  have  the  colour  deeper,  or  more  like  copper, 
add  more  fanguis  draconis  j  but  if  lighter,  the  more  Saffron. 

A  LACKER  'varnifh  to  be  ufed  'without  fire.  Take  of  the 
following  varnifh  (in  the  next  fecflion)  2  pounds,  Venice  turpen- 
tine an  ounce  or  2  ounces  j  mix  and  difTolve  it  well  with  the 
varnifli. 

With  this  you  may  lacker  or  varniPj  any  thing  in  the  open  air, 
•which-}  altho'  it  may  look  dull  and  cloudy  jttfl  after  rarni/Ijing, 
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yet  -vuill  that  quickly  vamjh,  and  it  "will  obtain  in  a  Jbort  titnc 
a  pleafing  and  goodly  lujlre. 

To  make  the  be  ft  Jort  of  LACKER   varniJJ}  noiv  ufed  by 
gilders.     Take  fine  feed-lac  varnifh  (which  fee  under  the  article. 
VARNISH]  6  ounces,  with  which  mix  arnotto  in  fine  powder  i 
a  fufficient  quanrity ;  fet  it  over  the  fire  in  a  gally-pot,  and  let . 
it  diflblve,  and  keep  it  in  a  bottle  clofe  flopped.  \ 

2..  Take  fine  feed-lac  varnifh  6  ounces,  as  much  gamboge  in 
powder  as  it  will  diffolve  in  a  gentle  fand-heat  j  keep  this  alfo 
in  a  glafs  clofe  flopped  for  ufe. 

3.  Tzke  feed-lac  varnijh  one  pound,  and  add  to  it  2  fpoon-  : 
fuls  and  a  half,  or  3  fpoonfuls  of  the  firfl  referved  tindlure,  and 
5  or  6  fpoonfuls  of  the  fecond  referved  varnifh  tindture  j  and 
add  to  this  15  grains  of  faffron  tied  up  in  a  rag:  digefl  them 
for  24.  hours,  having  firft  fhaken  them  well. 

4.  Then  make  a  trial  of  this  varnifh  upon  a  bit  of  filvcrj 
if  you  find  it  too  yellow,  put  in  more  of  the  arnotto,  or  firfl  !■ 
referved  varnifh  tincture:   thus  increafing  or  diminifhing  the 
preparation,  till  you  have  brought  it  to  the  exadt  golden  colour, 
which  is  the  ultimate  or  only  thing  aimed  at.  ■  ! 

To  LACKER  oil-painti}igjfized'works,or  burnifjedfilver.  Warm  1; 
your  picture-frame  or  piece  of  work  before  the  fire,  then  ha- 
ving put  out  fome  lacker  into  a  large  gallipot,  with  a  fine  large 
and  faft  bru(h  of  hog's-hair,  or  carnel's-hair,  nimbly  pafs  your 
work  over,  and  be  fure  that  you  do  not  mifs  any  part  of  it, 
nor  yet  wafh  the  fame  part  tv/ice^  but  take  fpecial  care  to  ' 
lay  it  thin,  and  even,  and  prefently  warm  it  by  the  fire  while  ^ 
it  looks  bright  j    for  by  fo  doing  you  may  lacker  it  again  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  warming  it  before  and  after  the  operation. 

Repeat  this  twice  or  thrice,  and  if  you  find  the  cojpur  not 
deep  enough,  do  it  again  the  fourth  time  j  but  take  care  of  ma- 
king It  too  deep ,  for  that  is  a  fault  cannot  be  mended. 

To  make  LACKERING /«?o/&  like  burjtiffd  gold  If  you  have 
before-hand  burnillied  your  filver  very  well,  and  your  lacker  is 
tinged  of  a  true  gold-colour,  and  you  lay  it  on  carefully  with 
an  even  hand,  not  thicker  in  one  place  than  another,  matting 
it  as  you  do  burnifhed gold,  it  will  be  fo  esa(5lly  like  gold-foil, 
or  gilding,  that  it  will  be  able  to  deceive  the  mofl  curious  eye, 
that  fhall  not  be  before-hand  acquainted  with  the  falla,cy. 

Here  you  are  to  obferve.  That  in  lackering  carved  works,  you 
mufl  be  quick,  or  ftrike  and  job  your  brufh  againfl  the  hollow 
parts  of  it,  to  cover  them  alfb,  matting  and  varnidiing  them  deeper, 
and  more  dull  than  other  parts  of  the  frame  and  pieces  j  and 
this  deepening  is  done  with  thelacker-varnifh,  (or  with  arnotto 
it  felf )  which  being  well  mixed  with  the  fame,  all  the  deep  and 
hollow  places  and  veins  of  the  work  are  to  be  touched  and 
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*!  deepened  with  it ;  by  which  means  the  colour  is  accomplifliedf, 
Imd  the  refledtion  of  a  perfe(9:  glory. 

•;'      To  LACKER  inoH  fuch  things  as  are  expofedtothe  weat^.-r. 

i  I.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  obferved  here,  as  in  the  former, 

f  'excepting  in  this,  that  your  printing  ought  to  be  -whiter  than 

.'  fhe  laft,  which  is  effeded  by  mixing  a  little  ivhite-Iead  which 
[has  been  ground  a  long  time,  with  the  former  gold  fize. 

:  :    2.  Alfo  your  filver  fize  ought  not  to   be  fo  dry  as  that   of 

■  gold,  when  the  leaves  are  laid  on. 

To  gild  carv'd-iuork  in  oily  which  is  not  to  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air.  Melt  fome  (ize,  and  put  in  juft  fo  much  luhiting  as 
will  make  it  of  a  white  colour  j  do  the  frame  over  once  with 

!  jthis  fize. 
I     2.  Then  add  more  ivhititig  to  the  fize,  till  it  is  of  a  proper 
thicknefs  j  and  do  it  over  3  or  4  times,  or  more,  with  this,  ac- 
;  cording  as  you  find  the  work  docs  require,  letting  it  dry  tho- 
:  roughly  between  each  time. 

!     3.  When  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  rub  and  fmooth  the  work 
j  all  over  with  a  piece  of  fifh-skin  or  Butch-Rufljes^  and  after- 
wards "Mater-plane  ir,  with  a  fine  rag,  dipp'd  in  water  j  rubbing 
.  it  gently  till  it  is  very  fmooth,  and  then  fet  it  by  to  dry  ^  and 

( then  /?ze  it  with  ftrong  (ize. 

4.  Let  it  ftand  till  it  is  dry,  then  lacker  over  the  work  twice 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  lay  on  your  gold  fize,  and  perform  every 
thing  as  before  direfted  for  laying  on  leaf-gold. 
'\S^  JEAN  LADESPELDRICKT  invenit^  is  the  mark 
•^^^  on  a  dead  Chriftj  and  the  fame  mark  is  found  on 
other  pieces. 

PETERVANLAER,f^//e^BAMBOCCIO,  born  in  1584, 
ftudied  in  France,  and  at  Rome,  lived  at  Haerlem  and  Amfier- 
dam^  excelled  in  Hiftory,  Landfcapes  and  Grotto's,  died  in  the 
year  1644,  aged  60  years. 

;  LAKE,  comes  next  after  CRIMSON,  and  is  good  for 
fliadeing  and  heightening  Carmine.  But  you  muft  take  notice 
of  this,  that  in  laying  of  carmine  upon  a  print,  you  muft  touch 
your  lights  only  with  a  very  thin  teint  of  it,  that  can  fcarcely 
be  difcerned  j  and  lay  it  on  ftrong,  juft  upon  that  part  of  the 

'  light  which  enters  upon  the  iliade ;  and  afterwards  lay  fome 
lake  on  the  ftronger  part  of  the  lliade. 

Lake  is  to  be  had  ready  prepared  in  fhells  for  water-colours, 
and  is  fold  in  fome  colour-Jhops. 

To  make  a  pie  LAKE.  Take  half  a  pound  of  good  Brazil, 
boil  it  in  three  pints  of  lye,  made  of  the  aflies  of  vine-fprigs, 
till  it  be  half  evaporated,  then  let  it  fettle,  and  ftrain  it  off. 

Then  boil  it  again  with  frefli  Brazil  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
of  Cochineal  2  pounds,  and  terra  vjerita  half  an  ounce  i  add- 
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itig  to  it  a  pint  of  fair  water  ^  let  it  boil  till  it  be  half  evaporated,  , 
as  before ;  then  fet  it  by  to  fettle,  and  ftrain  it.    But  when  you 
take  it  off  the  fire,  put  in  half  an  ounce  of  hmnt-alum  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  powdery  let  itdifTolve,  ftirring  it  with  a  ftick, 
and  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  dram  of  arfenick.  \ 

In  order  to  give  it  a  body,  reduce  2  cuttle-fifh  bones  to  a 
fine  j)owder,  and  put  in  the  powder,  and  leave  it  to  dry  up  at 
leifure,  and  then  grind  it  with  a  good  quantity  of  fair-water,  in 
which  leave  it  to  Iteep ;  and  afterwards  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth, 
and  make  it  up  into  fmall  tablets  or  cakes,  and  fet  it  to  dry  on 
a  card  or  pafte-board. 

If  you  would  have  this  lake  redder,  add  to  it  /ffz«o»-juice>and 
if  you  would  have  it  deeper,  add  to  it  oil  of  tartar. 

Another  LAKE.  Boil  (havings  or  {hearings  of  fcarlet  in  a 
lye  of  the  alhes  of  burnt  tartar^  or  oil  of  tartar ;  this  lye  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  feparating  the  fcarlet  j  when  it  has  boil'd  e- 
rough,  take  it  off,  and  add  to  it  cochineal,  maftick  in  powder, 
and  a  little  roch-alum  j  then  boil  them  again  all  together,  and 
while  it  is  hot,  ftrain  it  2  or  3  times  through  a  jelly-bag  i  thefirft 
time  fqueezing  the  bag  from  top  to  bottom  with  2  fticks,  then 
take  out  what  remains  behind  in  the  bag,  and  wafti  it  well ; 
then  pa(s  the  liquor  you  exprefs'd  with  the  fticks  through  the 
bag  again,  and  you  will  find  a  pafte  fticking  to  the  fides  of  the 
bag,  which  you  may  either  fpread  out  upon  a  pafte-board,  or 
divide  into  fmall  parcels  upon  paper,  and  fet  it  by  to  dry. 

To  make  Columbine  LAKE.  Steep  half  a  pound  of  the  fineft 
Brafl  wood  of  Fernambouc,  rafp'd  in  3  pints  of  the  moft  fub- 
tilly  diftill'd  'vinegar,  for  at  leaft  a  month ;  and  if  it  be  for  6 
weeks,  it  will  be  the  better.  After  which,  boil  all  in  balneo  ma- 
ri£f  3  or  4,  wabbles  up,  and  leave  it  for  a  day  or  two  ■,  after 
which,  put  a  quarter  part  oialuni  powder  into  a  very  clean  earthen 
pan,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  upon  it  through  a  cloth,  and  fo  let  it 
remain  for  a  day,-  then  heat  the  whole 'till  it  fimmers,  and  leav- 
ing it  again  for  24  hours,  reduce  2  cuttle  fiih-bones  into  pow- 
der, and  having  warm'd  the  liquor,  pour  it  in  upon  themj  then 
keep  ftirring  the  whole  with  a  ftick  'till  it  is  cool,  and  leave  it 
again  for  24.  hours  before  you  ftrain  it.  Remember  that  it  muft 
be  firft  ft  rained  upon  the  aluin,  before  it  is  poured  upon  the 
cuttle-fifh  bone. 

Ths  marc  or  dregs  0/ COLUMBINE  LAKE.  To  make  a 
dm  pufple  colour,  belides  the  carvnne  for  oil  and  diftemper, 
take  the  marc  or  dregs  of  the  columbine  lake,  which  fubiides 
V'ith  the  cuttle-fijb  bone,  and  dry  it  and  grind  it  j  and  there  will 
be  no  fine  Lake  fo  fplendid  :  and  if  it  be  mixt  with  L<»^f,  there 
will  be  an  addition  made  to  its  body. 

Major- 
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AJajor-General  LAMBERT  was  a  great  encourager  of  paint- 
ing, and  a  good  performer  himfelf  in  flowers,  as  was,  or  is  yet 
to  be  feen  in  the  Duke  of  L.eeds's  houfe  at  Wtmbkton.  It  is 
probable  he  might  have  learn'd  this  art,  or  at  Icalt  have  been 
furthered  in  it  by  Baptiji  Gafpars,  whom  he  receiv'd  into  his 
fervice  at  his  coming  into  England  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Wars.  His  eldefl  Son  John  Lambert,  Efq^  alio  painted  faces 
for  his  diverfion  very  well,  many  of  whofe  pidlures  are  ftill  to 
be  feen  ^  this  laft  gentleman  died  about  30  years  ago,  at  his 
eftate  in  TorkfJjtre. 

PROSPER  HENRICUS  LANCRINCK  was  a  German, 
bom  in  the  year  1628,  is  fuppos'd  to  have  learnt  'his  art  at  Ar.- 
twerp,  was  a  Landskip-painter  j  copied  after  Titian  and  Sahator 
Rofa.  He  came  imo  England,  and  Sir  E^'u.'<7r^,S'^r<7j:,  that  noble 
fea-commander,  became  his  patron  j  was  employed  by  Sir  F^/^r 
Leij  in  painting  the  grounds,  landskips,  flowers,  ornaments,  and 
fometimes  the  draperies  of  thofepidlures  he  intended  to  gain  efteem 
by.  He  alfo  pradtifed  drawing  by  the  life,  and  fucceeded  well 
in  fmall  figures.     He  died  at  a  middle  age  in  the  year  1692. 

LANDSKIP         IThe  view  or  profped  of  a  country,  ex- 

LANDSCAPE     >    tended  as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach. 

LANDSCH  APE  3  Landskips  in  painting  are  pieces  reprc- 
fenting  fome  campaign  or  rural  fubje(fi,  as  hiils,  valleys,  rivers, 
country-houfes,  c^r.  where  human  figures  are  only  introduc'd 
as  accidents  and  circumftances. 

This  is  efteem'd  one  of  the  lowcft  branches  of  painting. 

LANDSKIP  is  what  exprefles  in  lines  the  perted  vifion  of 
the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  upon  it^  which  are  lituate,  or 
placed  above  thehonxon,  as  towns,  villages,  caftles,  promon- 
tories, mountains,  rocks,  valleys,  ruins,  rivers,  woods,  forefls, 
chafes,  trees,  houfes,  and  all  other  buildings,  both  beautiful  and 
ruinous. 

2.  In  the  firft  place  always  exprefs  a  fair  horizon,  iTiewing 
the  heavens  cloudy  or  clear,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  oc- 
cafionj  and  if  you  exprefs  the  fun,  let  it  be  either  as  riling  or 
fetring,  and  as  it  were  behind  or  over  fome  hill  or  mountain. 

The  moon  and  ftars  are  feldom  or  never  depidted,  unlefs  it 
be  in  rcprefen  tat  ions  of  twilights,  becaufe  all  things  are  fup- 
pos'd to  be  leen  by  day. 

3.  If  you  do  exprefs  the  fun,  make  his  light  to  refledt  upon 
all  the  trees,  hills,  mountains,  rocks,  or  buildings,  fhading  the 
contrary  hdej  after  which  manner  alfo  fhadow  clouds,  mifts, 
and  the  like,  making  the  fliadows  to  fall  all  one  way. 

4.  Take  great  care  to  augment  or  lellen  every  thing  propor- 
rionably  to  their  dillancc  from  the  eye,  making  them  either 
bigger  or  lefler. 
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*;.  In  expreffing  things  at  large  diftances,  as  lo,  20,  or  30 
miles  off,  where  the  objed  is  hard  to  be  difcerned  j  as  whethef 
it  be  temple,  caftle,  houfe,  or  the  like,  fhew  no  particular  figns 
thereof,  or  any  eminent  diftindtion,  but  rather,  as  weakly, 
faintly  and  confufedly,  as  the  eye  judges  of  it. 

6.  If  Landskips  be  laid  in  colours,  the  farther  you  go,  the 
more  you  mull  lighten  it  with  a  thin  and  airy  blue,  to  make 
it  feem,  as  if  it  were  afar  off,  beginning  at  firft  with  a  dark  green, 
fo  driving  it  by  degrees  into  a  blue^  according  to  the  diftance. 

7.  Make  your  Lands  kip  to  fhoot  (as  it  were)  one  part  lo  wet 
than  another,  making  the  neareft  place  or  hill  bigheft,  and  thofe 
that  are  farther  off  to  fhoot  away  under  that,  that  the  Land- 
skip  may  appear  to  be  taken  from  the  top  of  an  hill. 

8.  Let  every  thing  have  its  proper  motion,  as  in  trees  when 
they  are  fhaken  with  the  wind,  making  the  fmaller  boughs  yield- 
ing, the  ftifFcr  lefs  bending;  in  clouds,  that  they  follow  the  winds, 
in  rivers  the  general  current,  and  flafhing  of  the  waters  againft 
the  boat-fides. 

9.  Ik  the  fe a,  the  waves  and  Other  proper  agitations,  the  roll- 
ing of  the  billows,  the  tumbling  of  veffels  up  and  down,  the 
fhips  floating,  fome  dipt,  fome  half-drown'd,  fome  ftanding  al- 
moft  an  end,  fome  hid  almoft  with  the  waves,  by  means  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  furges,  others  endeavouring  to  live. 

10.  In  the  motion  of  waters  falling  from  an  high  place,  but 
efpecially  v/hen  they  fall  upon  rocks  and  ftones,  you  muft  re- 
prefent  it  leaping  up  into  the  air  i  and  fprinkling  all  about :  laftly, 
}ez  every  thing  that  moves,  whether  efTentially  or  accidentally, 
have  its  proper  reprefentation. 

11.  Let  the  work  imitate  the  feafon  it  is  intended  to  repre- 
fent;  as  if  you  intend  it  for  a  winter-piece,  reprefent  felling  of 
woods,  Aiding  upon  the  ice,  fowling  by  night,  hunting  of  bears 
or  foxes  in  the  fnow,  making  the  trees  every  where  naked  or 
laden  with  ihow  or  a  hoar  froft ;  the  earth  bare,  without  green- 
nefs,  flowers,  or  catdei  the  air  thick  or  heavy ;  the  water  frozen, 
with  carts  paffing  over  ir,  and  boys  playing  upon  it,  &c. 

12.  Laji/j,  let  every  fite  have  its  proper  parerga^  adjunds  01^ 
additional  graces,  as  the  farm-houfe,  wind-mill,  water-mill, 
woods,  flocks  of  Iheep,  herds  of  cattle,  pilgrims,  ruins  of  tem- 
ples, caftlcs,  and  monuments,  with  a  thoufandfuch  other  things 
only  proper  to  particular  fubjefts. 

LANDSKIP.  If  painting  (fays  MonCde  Piles)  be  a  fort  of 
creation,  'tis  more  fenfibly  (6  in  Landskips  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  pidures. 

We  fee  there  nature  rifmg  out  of  her  Chaos,  the  elements 
feparated,  the  earth  adorn'd  wiih  her  various  produdions,  and 
the  heavens  with  their  flars. 

Thi? 
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This  fort  of  Painting  contains  all  the  other  in  little,  and  there- 
fore the  painter  who  exercifes  it  ought  to  have  an  univerfal 
knowledge  of  the  parts  of  this  art ;  if  not  in  fo  particular  a 
manner  as  thofe  that  are  ufed  to  hiftory,  yet  at  leaft  fpecula- 
tively  and  in  general;  and  if  he  does  not  finifh  all  the  objeds 
that'compofe  his  pidlure,  or  accompany  his  Landskipy  he  is 
obliged  to  fpecify  livclily  zhd gujio,  and  the  charadtcrsi  and  by 
how  much  the  lefs  his  piece  is  unfinifhed,  to  give  it  the  more 
vivacity. 

However,  fays  he,  I  do  not  pretend  to  exclude  exadnefs  of 
work  from  this  talent  j  on  the  contrary,  ic  will  be  the  more  ad- 
taired,  and  the  more  valuable  for  it. 

But  let  a  Landskip  be  never  fo  well  finilhed,  if  its  meric 
does  not  confift  in  the  comparifon  of  the  objedts  one  with  ano- 
ther, and  if  their  charadter  be  not  thereby  preferved,  if  the; 
profpedts  are  not  well  chofen,  or  not  well  let  off  with  a 
good  intelligence  of  the  claro  obfcuro ;  if  the  ftrokes  are  not 
lively,  and  the  fcene  animated  by  the  figures,  by  animals  or 
Other  objedls,  which  are  ufually  in  raoiion  \  and  if  to  a  good 
gufto  of  colouring,  and  to  extraordinary  fenfations,  the  genu- 
inenefs  and  truth  of  nature  are  not  joined,  the  pidlure  will, 
never  be  efteemed,  nor  be  admitted  into  the  cabinets  of  the 
true  criticks. 

0/  LIMNING  LANDSKIP,  mor^  particularly  to  make  the 
tablet  for  Lafidskip.  Take  a  piece  of  vellum,  and  fliave  ic 
thin  upon  a  frame :  fallen  it  v;ith  pafte  or  glew,  pafte  it  upon 
a  board ;  thefe  fort  of  tablets  are  altogether  ufed  in  Italy  for 
Landskip  and  Hijlory. 

2.  If  you  take  your  Landskip  from  the  life,  take  your  ftatiOn 
On  a  rifing  ground  on  the  top  of  an  hill,  where  you  will  have 
a  large  horizon,  and  mark  your  tablet  into  3  divifions  down- 
wards from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

3.  Place  your  face  diredtly  oppofite  to  the  midft  of  the  finl' 
tor,  keeping  your  body  fixed,  and  draw  what  is  diredlly  before 
your  eyes,  upon  the  middle  divilion  of  the  tablet  j  then  turn 
your  head  (but  not  your  body)  to  the  right  hand,  and  delineate, 
what  you  view  there,  adding  this  to  the  former ;  alfo  do  the 
like  by  what  is  to  be  feen  on  your  left-hand,  and  your  Land- 
skip  will  be  completed. 

4.  Lay  down  every  thing  exadl,  not  only  in  refpecl  to  diftance, 
proportion  and  colour  j  but  in  form  too  :  as,  if  there  be  hilU^ 
dalesy  rocksy  mountains^  rubis-t  cataraSis^  aqueduSls.,  cities^  towns, 
tafllesyfortijicatiojts,  or  whatfoever  elfe  may  prefent  itfelf  to  view, 
always  making  a  fair  sky  to  be  feen  afar  off,  and  letting  the 
%ht  always  defcend  from  the  left  to  the  right. 
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5.  When  you  firft  begin  your  work,  begin  with  a  large  slq' 
and  if  there  be  any  reflection  or  fliining  of  the  fun,  be  fu ; 
that  you  do  not  mix  any  red-lead  in  the  purple  of  the  sky  (i 
the  clouds ;  but  only  with  lake  and  "mhite  j  work  the  yellow  ar' 
whitifli  beams  of  the  fun  with  mafticote  and  whice. 

6.  Then  finifli  the  blueifli  sky  and  clcuds  with  a  clean  pei' 
cil  i  and  fmali  only  at  the  firfl:  operation ;  dead  all  the  woi 
over  with  colours  fuitable  to  the  air,  green  meadows,  trees  ar 
ground ;  laying  them  fomewhat  fmooth,  but  not  over  curioufl 
but  flightly  and  haftily. 

7.  Make  a  fair,  large  sky,  and  work  it  down  to  the  horizc 
faintly,  but  very  fair  j  and  drawing  nearer  to  the  earth  j  let  tl 
far  diftant  mountains  appear  fweet  and  mifty,  almoft  undiftii 
guifliable,  joining  with  the  clouds,  and  as  it  were  loft  in  tt| 
air. 

8.  The  next  ground-colour  downwards  muft  increafe  : 
magnitude  of  reafon  as  nearer  the  eyes,  fomewhat  blueifli,  or  < 
a  fea-green :  but  drawing  towards  the  firft  ground,  let  thei 
decline  into  a  reddifli  or  poppinjay-green. 

9.  The  laft  ground-colour  muft  be  neareft  to  the  colour  < 
the  earth,  viz.  a  dark  yellow,  brown  and  green ;  with  whic' 
or  fome  other  colour  near  ir,you  muft  make  your  firft  trees. 

10.  Making  them  to  increafe  proportionably  in  colour  ar 
magnitude,  as  they  come  near  in  diftance,  and  that  with  goc 
judgment ;  the  leaves  flowing,  and  falling  in  one  with  anothei 
fome  apparent,  and  others  loft  in  the  fliadow.  j 

1 1 .  Let  the  Landskip  lie  low,  and  as  it  were,  under  the  ey 
(which  is  the  moft  graceful  and  natural)  with  a  large  and  ft 
sky,  not  rifing  high,  and  lifting  it  fdf  up  into  the  top  of  tl 
piece. 

12.  Take  care  to  make  your  fiiadows  to  fall  all  one  wa 
"viz.  to  make  light  againft  darknefs,  and  darknefs  againft  ligh' 
by  that  means  extending  the  profpedt,  and  making  it  feem 
tho'  it  were  a  great  v/ay  oft,  by  loling  its  force  and  vigor,  by  i 
remotenefs  from  the  eye. 

13.  In  touching  the  trees,  boughs,  and  branches,  putaU'tl 
dark  ftiadows  firft,  raifing  the  lighter  leaves  above  the  darke 
by  adding  rnaflicote  to  the  i^^r/^  ^re^?/,  which  may  be  made  wij 
bkcj  pifiky  and  indigo. 

14..  The  upp.ermoft  of  allj  which  are  exprefTed  laft  of  a 
by  lightly  touching  the  outraoft  edges  of  fome  of  the  formi 
leaves,  with  a  little  greeny  viafiicote-,  and  'white  j  the  darkc! 
fhadows  may  be  kt  off"  with  Jap-green  and  indigo. 

15.  You  muft  ^ideavour  to  exprefs  trees  and  their  leavti 
rivers  and  mountains  far  diftant,  wich  a  certain  real  foftnefs  ai- 
delicatenefs.  ' 
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16  To  reprefent  cataradts,  great  water-falls,  and  rocks,  there 
a(l  firfl:  a  full  ground   be  laid  near  the  colour,  and  then  a 
uongcr  in  dark  places,  and  a  llighc  heightening  in  the  light. 

17.  Take  notice  of  all  difproporiions,  cracks,  ruptures,  and 
arious  reprefcntations  of  infinitely  differing  matters '-,  the  man- 
icr  of  which  is  abundantly  exprelTed  in  almoft  every  Land- 
kip. 
Ca-valier  GIO  LANFRANCO,  born  in  the  year  1581, 
"holar  to  the  Car r aches ^  and  a  z,eaIous  iwltator  oi  RaphaelCor- 
gio.)  lived  atP^ome,  Tan/iay  Naples-^  ex'cclled  in  hiftory,  and 
led  in  the  year  164.7,  aged  6G  years. 

Mr.  LANIER  was  a  painter  well  :ikilled  in  the  Italian  hands. 

\z  was  employed  by  King  Charles  I.  beyond-fea  to  purchafe 

.at  colle«ftion  made  by  him,  to  whom  he  was  clofer-keeper. 

LAPIS  LAZULI,  a  mineral  ftone  of  a  blue  colour.    Tli?iy 

jj  „.   nd  Diofcorides  reckon  it  a  fand  j  AgrkoJa^  a  mineral  found  in 

,'.L  [he  veins  of  the  earth  ^  but  in  reality  it  is  a  mere  ftone,  called 

)\'  way  of  excellence  Lapis-,  or  Lapis  Lazuli. 

When  this  ftone  is  perfect,  it  is  ftudded  with  little  fpecks,  of 
"^.  Xa,xs  of  geld  ,•  and  to  be  good,  it  Oiould  be  able  to  refift  the 
., ""  'ire  and  imoak,  and  to  come  out  of  them  wi:h  new  luftre. 

It  is  found  in  mines  of  50A/,  fiver.,   and   copper.,  and  alfb 

,  ;.  pits  of  marble^  which  laft  is  that  now  generally  in  ufe. 

fj '   Lapis  Lazuli  is  diftinguiilied  into  3  kinds :  the  firft  is  called 

'f'/af  rock,  which  is  pure,   fmooth,  a  fine   blue,  with   beautiful 

^.,  I'ellow  ftreaks,  like  veins  of  gold,  which  yet  are  frequently  no 

'".ore  than  veins  of  pyrites. 

The  fecond,  which  is  called  the  ne-^  rock,  and  is  ftuffed  with 
rommon  ftones  ,•  its  colour  is  weaker,  and  its  price  lower : 
fhefe  two  kinds  come  to  us  from  Perjia  and  Siam. 
i  The  third  kind  is  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Auvergyie 
n  France.  This  kind  is  mixed  with  the  common  rock  whence 
t  is  dug,  is  of  a  pale  blue,  and  fprinkled  with  greenifh  fpots, 
A^ith  veins  oi  pyrites. 
|i :  This,  v^hen  fuflficiently  charged  with  fpots  of  green,  is  fold 
j i  ^Or  the  Ar7}}er,ian  ftone. 

y^  I   LARK-SPUR,  or  HEEL,  is  of  feveral  colours,and  ftriped  j 
:be  moft  common  are /'«?*/)/e,  gridelin,  and  rca^,  which  you  may 
,;^now  how  to  do  by  the  directions  for  other  flowers  of  the 
.  'j.ame  colour. 

,  L ;   LATTEN,  is  a  mixed  or  compounded  m^etal  made  of  plates 

Df  copper,  put  into  crucibles,  and  covered  with  the  powder  of 

Calamine,  or  a  kind  of  half- mineral  fulphur  ftrevvcd  over  ii-i 

|/  i>nd  upon  that  the  pov/der  of  beaten-glafs ;  to  which  fire  being 

'   nut,  and  the  grcateft  force  of  it  kept  in,  alters  the  colour  of 
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the  copper  to  a  brafly  quality,  and  adds  in  weight  8  pounds  tc 
the  hundred. 

LAUGHTER  [in  Tahting.^c.']  In  this  Paffion  all  the  part;; 
of  the  face  go  one  way  '-,  for  the  eye-brows  being  drawn  dowr 
towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  caufes  the  mouth,  nofe,  anc 
eyes  to  follow  them  in  the  fame  mbtion. 

This  palFion  of  Laughter  luccceds  Joy,  and  the  motions  oi 
it  are  exprelTed  by  the  eye-brov.'s  raifed  about  the  middle,  anc 
drawn  down  next  the  nofe  j  the  eyes  almoft  fhut  ^  the  moutt 
appears  open,  and  fhews  the  teeth  j  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
being  drawn  back,  and  raifed  up,  will  make  a  wrinkle  in  tht 
cheeks,  which  will  appear  puffed  up,  and  almoft  hiding  the  eyes: 
the  face  will  be  red,  the  n oft rils  open,  and  the  eyes  may  feetr 
wet,  or  drop  with  tears,  which  being  very  different  from  thofe 
offorrow,  make  no  alteration  in  the  facej  but  very  muchwhei] 
ex'cited  by  grief. 

To  CAST  LM]KE.h-Bra7iches ,  FLOWERS,  VINE- 
leaves.^  &:c.  In  order  to  do  this,  make  a  circle  of  earth  like  a 
box,  to  the  bignefs  of  the  thing  you  intend  to  caft,  and  take  foi 
your  imitation  fuch  leaves,  brayiches,  flo'wers-)  c^c.  as  are  of  a ' 
good  fubftance ;,  for  if  they  be  too  thinjthey  will  notrunwi.h- 
out  difficulty. 

Then  run  a  needle  with  a  thread  at  the  end  of  the  ftalk  oJ 
the  flower  or  leaf,  and  fo  through  the  middle  of  it,  faltening^ 
the  one  end  of  the  thread  to  the  bottom  of  the  circle,  and  the-* 
other  to  a  ftick  that  is  to  fupport  it,  over-againft  it  in  a  perpen- 
dicular-line, that  the  flower  or  leaf  touch  not  the  fides  of  the 
circle:  but  before  you  faften  either,  put  a  little  piece  of  wax 
at  the  end  of  the  ftalk  for  a  git-hoiey  which  muft  touch  the 
bottom  where  the  thread  v/as  fattened. 

Having  done  this,caft  acompofition  of  plaifter  of  brick  and 
plume  with  fal-armoniack  water,  and  when  it  is  well  mixed, 
very  fine  and  dry,  bake  it  till  the  flower  be  wholly  confumed 
which  it  encompaflTes,  and  has  taken  the  impreffion  oflFj  and 
being  almoft  cold,  run  into  it  tin,  filver,  or  other  metal.  If 
tin^  you  may  put  a  third  part  lead-,  or  \i  fiver ,  a  little  copper^ 
and  you  will  find  the  leaves  or  flowers  very  curioufly  taken  in 
the  metal  j  take  them  out  by  little  and  little,  breaking  off  the 
mould;  and  after  this  manner  you  may  caft  all  reptiles  and 
creeping  things. 

MARCELLUS  LAURON,  or  LAROON,  was  born  at 
the  Hague  in  i<^53,  and  brought  up  under  his  father,  who 
brought  hira  very  young  into  England.  He  was  a  general  painter,; 
and  imitated  other  mafters  hands  very  well.  He  painted  well: 
both  in  great  and  little,  and  was  an  exadt  draughtfman,  but 
was  chiefly  famous  for  drapery,  wherein  he  excelled  moft  of  his 
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contemporaries.  He  was  likewife  famous  for  piftures  in  little, 
commonly  called  converfation-piece^-.  He  died  and  was  buried 
at  Richmond  in  Surrey,  aged  52  years. 

LAW  is  reprefented  [in  Paintingj  Sec]    clothed  in  purple 

robes,  feeded  with  golden  flars ;  and  a  mande  of  carnation, 

fring'd  with  gold,  purple,  and  yellow  buskins. 

j     L.  C.  Ciu.  F.  with  the  firft  C  in  the  perpendicular  ftroke  of 

the  L,   is  the  mark  of  Ludovico  Cardi,  lirnam'd  Civolr,  a  F/o- 

.  renfive  painter,  in  a  plate  of  the  fuppcr  of  the  Pharifee. 

L.  C.  F.  B.  7  fignifies  Lewis  Caracci  inventor.  Fran- 

LOD.  C  I.  Fr.  Bri.  J    cefco  Briccio  intaglio^  or  ingraved. 
L.  C.      ^fignifies  L,uke  vanCranogio,  or  Luke  van  CraeKy  pain- 
L.V.C.  J    ter  in  Sai-oy,  anno  1509. 

L.  C.  1  fignifies  Le'wis  Caracci  in  his  3  plates,  engrav'd  with 
L.  O.  C.  J    his  own  hands. 

L.  D.  in  a  facrifice,  and  Alexander  the  Great  by  Abbot  Pr/- 
maticcio. 

LEAD  is  a  coarfe,  heavy,  impure  metal,  of  all  others  the 
fofteft  and  moft  fufib'e,  when  it  has  been  purified. 

By  making  an  analyiis  of  it,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  little 
mercury,  {omc  fulphuVj  and  a  great  deal  of  bituminous  earth. 

Lead  is  found  in  various  countries,  but  abounds  particularly 
in  Evg/and. 

'Tis  found  too,  in  feveral  kinds  of  foils,  and  ftones,  fomeof 
which  befides  contain  gold,  fome  filver,  others  tin,e^f. 

If  is  melted  on  a  furnace,  provided  for  the  purpofe,  wnth  a 
ftrong  coal  fire  upon  ir ;  as  it  melts,  it  runs  through  a  canal  on 
one  fide  of  it,  leaving  the  earth,  ftone,  andfcoria,  with  the  afhes 
of  the  coals. 

It  is  purified  by  skimming  it  before  it  is  cold,  and  by  throw- 
ing fuec  and  other  fat  bodies  into  it. 

Lead  is  found  of  a  lighter  or  deeper  colour,  according 
as  it  is  more  or  lefs  purified,  tho'  fome  make  a  difference  in 
the  colour  of  the  ore,  always  efteeming  thatbeft  which  is  the 
whiteft. 

Lead  is  a  metal  of  much  ufe,"  it  eafily  melts  and  mixes  with 
gold,  [liver y  and  copper,  and  (as  fome  fay)  communicates  its  hu- 
midity to  them  j  but  not  being  able  to  endure  the  violence  of 
the  fire,  which  they  fuflain,  it  retires  or  evaporates,  and  car- 
ries with  it  all  that  is  heterogeneous  in  them  ;  fo  that  neither 
gold  nor  (ilver  are  refin'd  without  Lead.  And  the  coarfer  kinds 
of  precious  ftones,  boiled  in  Lead,  are  thereby  rendred  the 
more  brilliant. 

When  the  Lead-ore  is  dug  out  of  the  mine,  it  is  beaten  fmall, 
and  waih'd  clean  in  a  running  ftream,  and  lifted  in  iron  rudders. 
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The  hearth  or  furnace,  whereon  it  is  melted,  is  made  of  clay 
or  fire-ftonej  this  is  fee  in:o  the  ground,  and  the  fire  is  built  on! 
it,  and  is  lighted  with  charcoal,  continued  with  oaken  gads>' 
blown  with  beilo\ys  by  mens  treading  on  them. 

After  the  fire  being  kindled,  and  the  fire-hearth  is  grown  hot,: 
the  Lead-ore  is  thrown  on  the  wood,  which  melts  down  into  thei 
furcace,  and  then  with  an  iron  ladle  they  take  it  our,  and  upon' 
fand  caft  it  into  what  form  they  pleafs. 

The  miners  fometimes  find  the  vein  run  up  into  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  yet  don't  obferve  any  difference  between  them  and' 
other  trees.  ': 

When  the  mine  lies  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  thegral^i 
is  fometimes  found  yellow.  1 

The  ore  runs  fometimes  in  a  vein,  fometimes  difpers'd  in 
banks  j  it  lies  many  times  between  rocks  j  fomeof  it  is  harder, 
others  fofter ;  fometimes  they  have  branch'd  ore  in  the  fpar  ^ ' 
about  the  ore  is  fpar  and  chalk,  and  another  fubftance,  which 
the  miners  call  Crootes. 

It  has  been  obfcrv'd  by  Mr.  Glanvilj  that  the  fmoke  of  the 
Lead-taorh  in  Sotfierfetjhire  is  a  great  annoyance,  and  afFed:s  I 
both  the  workmen  and  the  cattle  that  graze  near  them  with  a  ' 
difeafe,  that  often  proves  mortal. 

That  the  trees  that  grow  near  them  have  their  tops  burnt, 
and  their  leaves  and  outfides  difcoloured  and  fcorcli'd. 

There  arc  various  preparations  of  Lead)  I'erving  for  various 
ufesi  as 

Lead-duji  is  a  preparation  us'd  by  potters,  made  by  throwing 
charcoal-dud  on  melted  Lead,  and  ftirring  them  a  long  time  to- 
gether J  to  feparate  the  coal  again,  they  only  wafli  it  in  water, 
and  dry  it  afrefh  j  the  ufe  of  it  is  to  give  a  varnilli  and  glofs  to 
their  works. 

White  Lead  us'd  by  painters  is  only  thin  plates  of  Lead,  dif- 
folv'd  by  the  fumes  of  boiling  vinegar. 

Mafiicotes  of  feveral  colours,  and  the  fandix  are  alfo  prepa- 
rations of  Lead. 

Red  Lead  is  a  preparation  of  mineral  Lead  calcin'd,  us'd  by 
painters,  potters,  (^  c. 

Litharge  of  gold  or  lilver  is  only  the  Lead  that  has  been  us'4 
in  purifying  copper. 

£/^f/^-I.e^d' is  a  kind  of  mineral  ftone,  of  a  black  colour,  but 
filvered  and  fhining,  found  in  Lead  mines,  and  appears  to  be 
nothing  elfe  but  Lead,  not-  yet  arrived  at  maturity,  much  us'd 
as  crayons  or  pencils  for  dcfgnhg. 

This  is  melted  like  the  common  Lead. 

Te  purge  LEAD.  Melt  it  in  the  fire,  then  quench  it  in  the 
lliarpefl  vmegar ;  melt  it  again,  and  quench  it  in  the  juice  ot 
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celandine:,  melt  it  again,  and  quench  it  in  fa/f'^ater ',  then  in 
I  vinegar  mix'd  with  fa/-armo?iiac ;  and  /afilj',  melt  it,  and  put 
.'  it  into  aOics,  and  it  will  be  well  cleanfed. 
I  To  tinge  LEAD  of  a  gold  Colour.  Take  of  purg'd  Lead  one 
t  Tpound,fal-ar?/io?:iac  in  powder  i  ounce,  falt-petre  half  an  ounce, 
;  fal-ellebrot  z  drachms,  put  all  into  a  crucible,  fet  it  in  a  furnace 
.'  for  2  days,  then  add  to  it  fulphur  of  yj/,  and  it  will  be  thoroughly 
;    ting'd. 

To  make  L.^h'D  of  a  golden  colour.  Put  an  ounce  of  quick- 
\  filvcr  into  a  crucible,  fet  it  over  the  fire  'till  it  is  hot,  then  add 
to  it  of  the  bell  leaf-gold  i  ounce,  and  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  mingle  it  with  purified  Lead  melted  one  pound ;  mingle  all 
well  together  with  an  iron  rod,  to  which  put  of  the  filtrated 
folution  of  vitriol  in  fair  water  i  ounce,  then  let  it  cool,  and 
it  will  be  of  a  gold  colour  j  dilTolve  the  vitriol  in  its  equal  weight 
of  water. 

The  -way  of  making  Glafs  of  Lead,  commoftly  called  Vitrum 
Saturni;  to  calcine  Lead-,  and  extraSi  from  it  the  colours  of  ewe^ 
raldj  topaxy  fea-greenj  or  azure  granateyfapphire,  gold-,  and  other 
colours. 

Glafs  of  Lead  known  to  few  artifts  in  this  way,  becaufethey 
make  no  ufe  of  it  by  reafon  of  its  brittlenefs,  is  beyond  doubt 
the  faireft  and  nobleft  glafs  of  any  other. 
■  In  this  glafs  you  may  imitate  all  the  colours  of  oriental  pre- 
cious ftonesj  and  if  this  glafs  was  as  tough  as  cryftal,  it  would 
far  furpafs  it  in  beauty. 

It  is  true,  if  you  don't  work  it  with  great  care,  no  pots  or 
crucibles  will  hold  it,  for  it  will  crack  them  and  run  out. 

f  will  here  give  all  the  methods  of  preparing  it  ^  and  that  (b 
diftindly,  that  the  unexperienced  may  fucceed  in  it. 

The  bufinefs  principally  confifts  in  knowing  well  how  to  cal- 
cine the  lead,  and  re-calcine  it  again,  which  is  commonly  known, 
notwithflanding  it  fliall  be  fhewn  how  to  do  it,  for  the  fake  oir 
thofe  that  do  not  know  it. 

The  better  the  lead  is  calcined,  the  lefs  apt  it  is  to  turn  into 
lead  again,  and  break  the  pots  in  its  operation. 

We  will  alfo  fhew,  that  you  muft  alway  drop  the  glafs  into 
water  when  it  is  melted,  for  the  leaft  lead  remaining  in  it,  breaks 
out  the  bottom  of  the  velTels,  and  fo  ufe  your  matter,  v^hich 
may  be  avoided,  by  carefully  minding  what  we  have,  and  which 
we  iliall  note  again  in  the  following  articles. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  that  fubtilty,  whereby  the  lead  fo 
eafily  in  this  cafe  pierces  the  pots,  when  it  is  not  wholly  cal- 
cined, comes  from  a  certain  undtuous  yellow  matter  like  oil, 
that  is  feen  to  {^,vim  on  the  top  fometimes  in  a  violent  fufion. 
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For  it  has  often  been  obferved,  that  if  that  undluous  tpatter! 
be  not  taken  off,  as  foon  as  it  appears  on  the  top,  it  will  piercel 
the  pot,  and  fo  all  run  out  among  the  coals. 

To  calctne  LEAD.  Li?ad  is  ealy  to  be  calcined,  becaufe  it  is| 
fo  to  melt  ^  for  this  purpofe  you  make  ufeof  a  furnace  or  a  kiln,] 
you  rpuQ:  put  in  a  good  quantity  of  lead  at  a  time  j  for  in  i  ori- 
3  days  may  be  calcined  feveral  hundred  weight.  \ 

The  fire  oug.ht  to  be  hot  enough  to  melt  glafs,  and  not  hot-i 
ter ;  for  if  it  be  hotter,  it  will  not  calcine  the  lead.  \ 

As  foon  ^s  the  lead  is  melted,  and  it  yieldsontopayellowifl^J 
matter,  begin  to  draw  forward  the  calcined  part  with  an  iron,! 
fit  for  the  purpofe,  always  Iprcading  it  in  the  internal  extremity 
of  the  furnaces,  or  kilr|'s  bottom. 

This  lead  being  well-calcined  for  the  firft  time,  ought  to  be; 
put  in  again  into  the  furnace  moderately  hot  to  reverberate  j  yoti; 
muft  fpread  it  with  the  irpn>  and  ftir  it  continually  for  feveral 
hours,  and  at  this  fecond  calcination  it  will  become  yellow  ;| 
then  fearce  it  through  a  fine  fieve,  and  that  which  does  not  go| 
through,  muft  be  put  with  other  lead  to  calcine  afrefh^  always 
taking  care  that  the  furnace  have  juft  a  moderate  heat,  and  bei 
not  too  hot. 

The  ivay  to  make  glafi  of  LEAD.  The  beauty  of  this  glafs! 
is,  that  it  may  be  tinged  of  feveral  colours,  as  black,  white,; 
green,  and  red,  which  are  natural  to  it,  the  degrees  of  the  fireif 
only  making  it  take  thofe  different  colours. 

This  glafs  being  well  made,  communicates  its  beauty  to  glafs, 
and  to  tindures  of  precious  ftones,  wherein  it  is  employed. 

To  ms.l<.e  vitrum  faturni,  take  1 5  pound  of  calcined /?<7^,  and^ 
12  pound  of  cryjial  or  rochetta  frit,  according  to  what  colour! 
you  would  havej  mix  them  well  together,  put  them  in  a  potini 
the  furnace,  where  10  hours  afterwards  it  will  be  in  good  fu-j 
fion ,'  then  caft  the  whole  into  water,  and  take  out  fpeedily  ihe! 
remaining  lead  at  bottom  of  the  vefTel,  for  fear  it  fhould  break  j 
then  take  it  gut  of  the  water,  and  dry  and  put  it  into  the  fame  I 
pot  to  melt  again :  Take  care  not  to  put  in  the  grains  of  lead:\ 
(if  there  be  any)  which  were  in  the  water,  and  which  will  bej 
looiened  from  the  rnatter. 

After  your  matter  has  beeii  ^gain  in  fufion  6  hours,  you  may 
work  it. 

You  may  alfo  make  a  glafs  of  lead^  by  taking  3  parts  of  leadj 
and  one  of  fine  fand,  and  change  them  into  glafs  in  the  furnace, 
^  alfo  of  3  parts  of  calcined  litharge-,  and  one  part  of  calcine4 
jlintt  melted  and  vitrified  in  the  furnace  together. 

The  ivay  ho'iu  to  ivork  GlaJ's  of  Lead. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fhew  how  to  make  glafs  of  lead,  if  we ' 
don't  fliew  how  to  work  it  too. 

If: 
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If  any  one  would  make  a  vefTel  for  ufe,  of  any  figure,  he 
inuft  take  a  glafs-vvorker's  iron  they  ufe  to  take  metal  out  of 
the  pots  with,  and  take  what  quantity  of  glafs  of  ieaJ v/kh  it  he 
pleafes,  when  it  is  in  fufion :  let  it  a  little  cool,  then  work  ic 
after  the  manner  ufed  by  glafs- workers. 

You  muit  clean  well  the  marble  you  make  ufe  of,  and  while 
the  glafs  is  cooling,  you  muft  wet  the  marble  with  cold  water, 
for  otherwife  the  glafs  would  fcale  it,  and  part  of  the  marble 
would  rtick  to  it. 

If  the  marble  be  hard,  you  have  fo  much  the  lefs  to  fear,  for 
it  will  not  break  fo  eafily,  nor  flick  to  the  glafs. 

To  make  glafs  of  Lead  a  fair  emerald  colour. 

The  eafincfs  of  tinging  glafs  of  lead  of  any  colours  is  the  rea- 
fon  you  may  be  fure  of  giving  it  an  e.\'cellenc  emerald-green, 
efpecially  becaufe  green  is  natural  to  it. 

Take  20  pound  of  cryjial  frit,  powdered  and  fearced,  and 
16  pound  of  calx  of  lead  alfo  fifted;  mix  them  well  together, 
then  put  them  little  by  little  into  a  pot  heated  in  the  furnace, 
and  8  or  10  hours  afterwards  it  will  be  meked,  then  caft  the 
melted  matter  into  water,  and  carefully  take  the  remaining  lead 
from  it,  then  putting  the  matter  after  it  is  dried  in  the  fame 
pot  again,  7  or  8  hours  after  it  will  be  again  melted. 

Reiterate  this  procefs,  cafting  the  melted  matter  into  water, 
and  fep.irating  the  lead  that  flicks  to  the  pot,  as  before;  then  this 
glafs  will  be  cleanfed  and  purified  from  all  the  foulnefs  and  unc- 
tuofity  the  calx  and  powder  would  leave  in  it,  and  be  very  re- 
fplendent. 

You  mufl  put  it  again  in  the  pot,  where  it  will  melt  and  pu- 
trify  in  little  time. 

When  it  is  melted,  put  to  it  6  ounces  of  fcales  of  copper 
thrice  calcined  to  powder,  \i'\t\\^^gX2.\nsoi  crocus martisj  made 
with  vinegar  alfo  in  powder,  and  mix  them  together. 

This  powder  mufl  be  cafl  in  at  6  times,  always  mixing  well 
the  glafs,  and  taking  at  each  time  the  interval  of  faying  the  creed- 
Let  it  refl  one  hour,  and  then  flir  it  again,  and  fee  if  the  co- 
lour pleafes  youj  if  it  be  as  you  would  have  ir,  let  it  Hand  8 
hours,  that  the  whole  may  well  incorporate. 

Then  flir  it  well,  and  let  it  refl  a  little,  that  the  fiSces  may 
precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  tho'  it  may  be  wrought, 
and  the  colour  can  fcarce  be  diflinguifhed  from  a  true  emerald. 

Another  ivay  of  Tnaking  Glafs  of  Lead  of  a  fairer  emerald  than 
the  former. 

For  this  colour  which  will  be  fairer  than  the  precedent,  you 
mufl  change  your  ingredients,  and  inflead  of  fcales  of  copper 
thrice  calcined,  put  the  fame  dofe  of  ca^ut  mortuvm^  of  vitri- 
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ohm  veneris  prepared,  then  proceed  exadly  as  in  the  former 
article,  and  you  will  have  a  very  exquilite  green. 

To  make  a  Glafs  of  Lead  the  colour  of  Topaz,. 

Topaz  is  a  lighter  colour  than  emerald,  and  cafts  rays  the  co- 
lour of  goldj  wherefore  the  colour  cannot  be  well  imitated  ex- 
cept this  way. 

Take  15  pound  of  cryfial  frit  in  powder,  and  10  pound  of 
calx  of  lead  alfo  in  powder,  mix  thera  well,  and  fearce  them 
very  fine,*  then  put  them  in  a  pot  heated  at  the  furnace,  where 
leave  it  8  hours,  that  it  may  be  melted. 

Then  caft  the  matter  into  water,  and  take  out  of  the  pot  all 
the  lead  (if  there  be  any)  that  remains. 

Put  the  matter  again  in  the  pot  to  be  melted,  and  caft  it  by 
intervals  into  the  water  i  and  to  that  matter  half  its  weight  of 
glals  tinged  of  a  golden  colour,  incorporate  well,  and  purify 
the  whole  together,  and  you  11  have  a  glafs  of  the  colour  of  ori- 
ental Topaz,  ht  to  be  wrought. 

To  make  a  sky  or  fea-greeji  in   glaf  of  Lead ', 

As  is  Ihewn  in  feveral  places  elfewhere,  to  tinge  glafs  of  a  sky- 
colour  or  fea-green,  this  would  be  needlefs  to  repeat  here. 

That  we  now  lliew,  which  is  made  in  glafs  of  lead,  has  no  lefs 
beauty. 

Take  16  pound  of  cryfial  ^nz-,  10  pound  o^calx  of  lead-,  mix 
them  together,  and  put  them  gently  into  a  pot  heated  in  the 
furnace,  v/here  they  will  be  in  good  fulion  in  12  hours  time, 
then  caft  the  matter  into  water,  as  has  been  (hewn  belore,  take 
the  remaining  lead  out  of  the  pot,  and  put  your  matter  to  mek 
again  8  hours,  after  caft  it  into  water  again,  taking  the  remain- 
ing lead  out  of  the  pot,  then  it  v.'ill  be  well  purified. 

Put  it  again  in,  to  melt  in  the  fame  pot,  and  when  it  is  in  good 
fufion,  caft  in  at  different  times  4  ounces  of  fmall  copper-leaves 
prepared  {fee  article  Copper,  e>'f-)  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
zaffer  prepared,  (fee  the  article  Zaffer,(^<:.) 

After  having  mixt  thefe  powders  well  together,  and  the  mat- 
ter at  each  calling  of  it  in  i  2  hours  after  ftir  the  matter  well 
in  the  pot  with  an  iron  rod,  and  make  an  aftay  to  fee  if  the  co- 
lour be  full  enough,  then  let  it  ftand  10  hours  to  purify,  and 
to  give  the  colour  time  to  incorporate  with  the  glafs,  then  it 
may  be  wrought  to  the  ufes  you  defign  it,  ftirring  it  well,  and 
letting  it  reft  a  httle  to  fettle  before  you  work  it. 

To  make  a  fappbire  colour  in  Glafs  of  Lead. 

The  bfiauty  of  fapphire  is  no  lefsimitablein^/^j'}^//^^//,  than 
the  colours  of  other  precious  ftones;  and  its  clear  blue  tranfpa- 
rent  colour  will  have  as  much  fplendour. 

To  make  it,  mix  together  15  pound  of  cryftal  frit  in  pow- 
der, and  12  pound  of  calx  of  lead^  then  fearce  it,  pounding 
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again  what  does  not  pafs  through  the  ficve ;  add  to  that  2  grains 
of  prepared  zaffer,  24  grains  of  mavganefe  oi  Piedmont  alfo  weJl 
prepared,  mix  the  whole  well  together,  put  it  in  a  pot  heated  in 
a  furnace,  and  let  itftandto  melt  during  the  fpaceof  12  hours,- 
then  call:  the  vitrihed  matter  into  water,  and  carefully  take  a- 
way  the  lead  that  remains  in  the  pot  j  then  put  the  matter  again 
into  the  fame  pot,  and  let  it  ftand  to  be  rc-puriiicd  12  hours. 

Then  fee  if  the  colour  pleafes  you,  and  you  may  work  it ; 
you'll  have  a  colour  like  the  true  oriental  fapphire. 

The  --jjay  to  make  a  goldefi  colour  in  Glap  of  Lead. 

This  colour  is  as  fine  in  glafs  of  lead  as  cryllal,  it  takes  that 
colour  both  from  the  lead  2ind  the  ingredients  mixt  with  it. 

Take  16  ounces  oi  good  cry fialy  frit  in  powder,  to  which  add 
the  fame  weight  of  f^j/x  0/ /?<zrf  alfo  in  powder,  and  well  fearced; 
then  add  5  ounces  of  copper  fcales  thrice  calcined,  and  4S  grains 
of  crocus  martis  made  wich  vinegar,  the  whole  mixed  well  to- 
gecher,  put  it  into  a  pot  heated  in  the  furnace,  12  hours  afcer  cafl 
the  glafs  in  v^'ater,  and  take  the  remaining  lead  out  of  the  pot, 
and  then  put  the  marter  again  into  the  fame  pot  to  be  well  pu- 
rified during  12  other  hours. 

Afcer  that  ftir  it  well,  and  fee  if  the  colour  pleafes  you;  if  it 
chance  to  be  greenifli,  add  to  it.  fome  crocus  martis-,  and  the 
greennefs  will  vanilli,  then  you'll  have  a  golden  colour  very  fine, 
which  may  be  wrought. 

Thefe  be  all  the  colours  that  are  given  to  glafs  of  lead  alone  i 
we  fliall  augment  the  number  in  a  pafte  of  lead,  {'vhereof  you 
(will  find  the  preparatiou  in  the  articles  1?3.0l^  in  letter  Pj  becaufe 
it  is  ufeful  for  imitating  precious  ftones. 

Uo-oi  to  PRINT  the  LEAF  5/ ^^7  TREE  or  PLANT. 

Rub  the  veins  on  the  back  fide  of  the  leaf  oi  any  plant  you 
defire,  with  a  dog's  tooth,  or  piece  of  ivory,  to  bruife  them  a 
litde,  then  rub  it  over  gently  wich  a  piece  of  woollen,  dipt  ilightly 
in  linfeed  oil  j  then  lay  the  oil'd  fide  of  the  leaf  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  and  prefs  it  equally  on  every  part,  and  a  perfc5: 
impreliion  of  it  will  remain  on  the  paper;  which  (if  you  pleafe) 
you  may  afterwards  colour  of  its  natural  colour. 

Another  'way  of  taking  a  ttatural  imprejfon  of  the  LEAVES 
of  PLANTS,  fo  that  it  fhall  appear  as  black  as  if  done  in  a 
printing-prep. 

Take  any  leaf  let  it  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  with  a  printer's 
ball,  fuch  as  they  ufe  for  laying  on  the  ink  upon  letters,  it  be- 
ing equally  covered  with  printer's  ink;  and  ilrike  it  gently  4 or 
5  rimes  over  the  back  of  the  leaf  'till  all  the  veins  have  been 
black'd  with  the  ink  ;  then  lay  your  leaf  on  z  trencher  or  fmall 
board  with  the  backfide  upwards;  then  lay  over  the /i?^/ a  piece 
of  wiiite  paper,  wetted  a  little,  fo  as  to  be  but  a  fmall  matter 
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more  than  moifl,  and  upon  this  paper  lay  a  fmooth  trencher* 
and  prefs  it  hard  down,  but  not  fo  hard  as  to  break  the  fine 
fibres  of  the  leaf-^  and  this  will  give  you  a  fine  imprefTion. 

But  this  would  be  done  the  more  eafily,  if  you  had  a  wooden 
roller  made  like  a  cylinder^  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  an 
inch  and  half  diameter,  the  middle  part  of  which  is  covered  to 
the  length  of  7  or  8  inches  with  woollen-cloth,  roll'd  hard  and 
even  a  or  3  times  about  it. 

The  white  paper  that  covers  the  /?<3/ being  roll'd  4  or  5  times 
backwards  and  forwards  with  this  roller,  will  give  you  a  very 
curious  imprefTion. 

The  necefTaries  requifite  for  this  operation  are  a  gallipot  of 
printer's  ink,  a  couple  of  finall  balls  fuch  as  printers  ufe,  for 
laying  the  ink  equally  on  the  /<•<?/,  and  the  roller  before- men- 
tioned. But  if  you  cannot  conveniently  procure  printer's  ink, 
(which  is  r>ot  eafily  to  be  had  in  the  country)  then  you  may  ufc 
the  following  method. 

Another  way.  Rub  the  back  of  the  leafv/kh  Ihtfeed-oil  burnt^ 
and  then  ftrew  fome  powder  of  black-hsd.^  or  (if  you  have  not 
that,)  charcoal  ox  fm all-coal  du^^  very  finely  ground  and  fearced, 
or  the  powder  of  burnt  cork^  very  equally,  upon  a  fmooth  board, 
that  will  Juft  cover  it ;  then  ftroke  it  over  fmoothly  v/ith  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  and  clap  it  upon  the  board,  the  back  of  the  leaf 
having  been  oil'd,  and  then  lay  your  white  paper  on  the  black'd 
fide  of  the  leaf  and  either  prefs  it,  or  roll  it  as  before. 

But  if  you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  any  of  thefe  Ingre- 
dients, you  may  ufe  vermilion-,  and  mixing  this  to  the  confiftence 
of  printer's  ink,  cover  your  printing-balls  with  that,  and  dab  thena 
on  the  back  of  the  /<?^/,  and  fo  take  offyour  impreflion  as  before 
direded. 

N.  B.  The  reafon  why  the  back  of  the  leaf  is  thefde  proper  to 
ta  ke  imprejjton  fronij  it,  becaufe  the  ribs  or  ifjfels  rife  on  that  fde 
higher  than  the  flejhy  part  of  it  j  avd therefore  they  beifzg  coloured 
•with  any  of  thefe  inks,  ivill  give  an  impreflion:,  but  in  the  front 
fore  fde  of  the  leaf,  the  flejhy  parts  rife,  and  thefe  fine  fibres  are 
funk  bcloiv  the?n. 

Take  fwtice  that  where  vermilion  is  us'd,  blue  bice  may  be  uCd 
ttther  with  butter  or  with  oil  as  follows. 

A  f-ne  red  or  blue  printer's  ink  for  making  imprejjtons  of  this  fort. 

Take  either  vermilion  or  blue  bice,  and  grind  them  with  burnt 
linfeed  oil,  and  ufe  it  as  you  would  do  the  other  printing  ink ; 
the  blue  feems  to  be  the  moft  preferable  of  the  two,  becaufe  if 
you  would  colour  the  leaf,  the  blue  would  be  a  colour  agreeable 
to  the  green  forts. 

A  method  of  taking  off  the  impreffion  of  the  LEAVES  of 
PLANTS  in  Plaifter  of  Paris,  fo  that  they  may  be  afterwards 
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cafi  In  avy  METAL.  Thofc  perfons  who  pradife  caftfng  in 
metal  have  frequent  occafion  to  ufe  the  Leaves  of  Plants  for 
the  embenifliment  of  their  works,  which  are  generally  made 
models  done  by  the  handj  which  require  much  time,  and, 
after  all,  are  fometimes  very  deficient  as  to  perfeiftion  ;  but  the 
follovvii^  is  much  eafler. 

Lay  the  leaf  you  would  have  the  impredion  of  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  till  it  will  lie  flat  j  then  fix  the  fore-fide  or 
front  of  the  leaf  to  a  fmooth  board  with  ftrong  gum-Arabick 
water  j  after  this  has  been  done,  raife  a  little  wall  of  coarfe 
pafte  about  it,  to  the  height  of  about  half  an  inch  j  or  you  may 
furround  your  board  with  pajie-boardj  or  card-paper,  fo  clofe, 
that  it  will  contain  a  liquid  for  fome  time.  Then  oil  the  back 
of  the  leaf,  and  pour  on  water  and  pla-'Jfer  of  Par  is,  which  when 
dry  will  have  taken  an  exadt  imprelTion  of  every  vein  of  the 
leaf,  and  from  which  you  may  eafily  make  a  mould  to  caft  in, 
as  you  pleafe. 

To  prefer ve  the  LEAVES  of  TULIPS.  Make  up  fome 
card-paper  into  the  form  of  dripping-pans,  and  fix  the  Tu/ip- 
leai-es,  to  the  cards  with  ftrong  o\x\x\-Arabick  water ;  then  pour 
on  gently  fome  of  the  ifmg-glafs,  prepared  in  fpirirs,  warm,  till 
the  leaf  is  quire  covered,  and  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two 
the  liquor  will  become  hard,  and  all  the  colours  will  be  pre- 
ferved  in  beauty  for  feveral  years,  if  the  flower  be  preferved 
from  the  air,  by  a  glafs,  d  c 

You  may  do  the  fame  by  the  leaves  of  Auricula's. 
LEAGUE,  is  reprefented  [in  Faivtirg^^c.']  by  two  women 
with  helmets  embracing  one  another,   holding  Ipears  in  their 
hands,  on  which  are  a  heron  and  a  crow. 

Their  being  armed  and  embracing,  denote  their  condud:  to 
help  one  another  with  their  arms ;  the  birds,  enemies  to  the 
fox,  at  their  fee:,  which  they  unanimoufly  affauk,  as  being  ene* 
mies  to  them  bo:h. 

LEARNING,  is  reprefented  [in  Vaintivg,  &c.]  by  a  mature 
lady  fitting  with  her  arms  open,  as  if  fhe  would  embrace  ano- 
ther, having  a  fceptre  in  one  hand,  on  which  is  a  fun,  a  book 
open  in  her  lap,  and  from  a  ferene  sky  ,falls  abundance  of 
dew. 

Her  age  fliews,  that  I  nrning  is  not  acquired  but  by  long 
ftudy.  The  open  book  r  id  extended  arms,  that  Learning  is 
very  communicative  j  th<  fceptre  and  fun,  the  dominion  ic 
has  over  the  darknefs  of  ignorance  i  the  dev/,  that  Learning 
makes  tender  youth  fruitful. 

LEATHER,  a  matter  too  well  known  to  need  any  defcri- 
ption. 
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To  colour  WHITE  LEATHER  the  hejl  ivay.  Hang  the 
skins  in  chalk  or  lime-water,  rill  they  are  grown  fupple,  that  the 
hair  or  wool  may  be  dripped  off,  ll:retch  them  on  tenters,  or 
by  the  means  of  lines,  and  fmooch  them  over ;  then  brufh 
them  over  with  alum-water, very  warm,  and  colour  them  wich 
the  colour  you  would  have  them,  and  dry  them  in  the  fun,  or 
in  fome  warm  houfe,  and  they  will  be  ufeful  on  fundry  occa- 
fions,  without  any  farther  trouble. 

To  colour  BLACK  LEATHER  the  German  -way.  Take  of 
the  bark  of  elder  2.  pounds,  of  the  filings  or  rufl  of  iron  the 
fame  quantity  ^  put  them  into  2  gallons  of  rain-water,  and  flop 
them  up  clofe  in  a  cask  or  veflfel,  and  let  them  (land  for  the 
(pace  of  z  months :  then  put  to  the  liquid  part  a  pound  of 
nyc-galls,  beaten  to  powder,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cop- 
peras, heating  them  over  the  fire,  and  fufFeiing  them  to  ftand 
a4  hours  after,  and  then  ufe  the  liquor  with  a  brufli  till  the  skin 
has  taken  a  fine  black. 

To  colour  LEATHER  a  fair  RED.  Firft  rub  the  Leather 
well  in  alum-water,  or  alum  it ;  boil  ftale  urine,  fcum  it,  till 
half  of  it  is  wafted :  then  put  in  an  ounce  of  the  fineft  lake, 
the  like  quantity  of  Brazil  m  powder,  one  ounce  of  <?/««?,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  fal-armoniack  ^  mix  them  well,  and  keep  them 
ftirring  over  a  gentle  fire  about  2  hours,  and  fb  ufe  the  liquid 
part  to  colour  or  tinge  the  skin. 

To  fo/o«r  LEATHER  of  a  curious  French  YELLOW.  Take 
one  part  of  Chalk,  and  another  of  wood-aflies,  and  make  of 
them  a  good  lye;  then  {train  out  the  fine  liquor,  and  fet  it  in 
a  veffel  over  the  fire,  and  put  into  it  turmerick  in  powder,  and 
a  little  faffron ;  and  let  it  fimmer  till  it  becomes  pretty  thick; 
then  fet  it  a  cooling,  to  be  ufed  as  occafion  requires. 

To  make  ivhiie  LEATHER  BLUE.  Take  a  quart  of  elder- 
berriesj  ftrain  out  the  juice,  and  boil  it  with  an  ounce  of  pow- 
der of  alum^  and  half  an  ounce  of  indigo^  or  fmalt-blue,  and 
brufh  over  the  leather  with  a  fine  brufli  dipped  in  it  3  times, 
fuffering  it  to  dry  between  whiles,  and  the  bufinefs  will  be  ef- 
fefted. 

To  colour  Spanifli  LEATHER,  (^c.  Take  that  which  the 
T>utch  call  Pomplemelchj  warm  it,  anc^jubthe  leather  with  it; 
then  take  of  Veiuce  tot  appelen,  and  viaving  pounded  it  fmall, 
put  a  quantity  of  water  to  it,  and  Kt  it  foftcn  over  a  gentle 
fire ;  then  prefs  out  the  water,  and  rub  or  walli  out  the  skin  in 
it  j  repeating  the  fame  feveral  times,  and  after  that,  take  the 
fineft  flioe-makers  blacky  and  rub  the  skin  over  with  it,  having 
in  the  melting  added  a  little  'vitriol  or  copperas,  and  letting  it 
dry,  take  goofe  or  hog's  greafe,  and  with  a  woollen  cloth  rub 
the  skin  over  for  a  good  while,  where  there  is  a  good  fire  to 
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fupple  it,  and  afterwards  rub  it  over  with  your  hands,  till  ic 
difappear^  or  indead  of  greafe,you  may  u{e/i»feed  or  train-oily 
and  fo  in  cafe  of  any  other  colour,  according  to  the  colours  you 
defign. 

Dyivg  LEATHER. 

To  dye  SKINS  of  a  REDDISH  colour.  Firft  wafh  the 
skins  in  water,  and  wring  them  well  out,  and  afterwards  wee 
them  with  a  folution  of  tartar  and  bay-falt  in  fair  water,  and 
wring  them  out  again:  then  tothe  former  diflfoludon  add  afhes 
of  crab-fbelh-,  and  rub  the  skins  very  well  w'ith  this:  after  this, 
wafh  them  in  common  water,  and  wring  rhem  outi  then  wafli 
them  with  tindure  of  vi adder  in  the  folution  of  tartar  and 
alum  and  the  crab-llell  ajhes:,  and  if  they  prove  not  red  enough 
after  all,  wafli  them  with  the  tindlure  of  Brazil. 

Another  ijcay.  Firfr  wafli  the  skins,  and  then  lay  them  in  galls 
for  a  hours,  wring  them  out,  and  dip  them  in  a  tinfture  made 
of  liguflrtwi-)  ahon^  and  verdegreafe  in  water  j  and  in  the  lafl 
place,  dye  them  twice  in  Brazil  boiled  in  lye. 

To  dye  Skij2s  of  a  pure  YELLOW.  Take  of  fine  aloes  two 
ounces  of  linfeed-oil  4.  pounds ^  diflblve  or  melt  them,  then 
flrain  the  liquor,  andbefmear  the  skins  with  it,  and  being  dry, 
varnilli  them  over. 

A7iother.     Infufe  rjjoadm  vinegar.^  in  which  boil  a  little  alum : 
.  or  thus  j  having  dyed  them  green,  as  directed,  then  dye  them 
in  a  decoclion  of  privet  berries.,  f^ffi'^''^  snd  alum-watei . 

To  dye  Ski^!S  of  an  ORANGE.  BoW  fufick-berries  in  alum- 
water :  but  for  a  deep  orange,  ufe  turvierick-xooi. 

To  dye  them  BLUE.  Boil  eider -berries-)  or  dwarf-elder  in 
v/ater,  then  fmear  or  wafli  the  skins  with  it  j  wring  them  outj 
then  boil  the  berries  as  before  in  a  dilTolution  of  alum-water, 
and  wet  the  skins  in  the  fame  water  once  or  twice,  dry  them, 
and  they  will  be  very  blue. 

Another  BLUE.  Take  the  bell:  i-ndign^  and  fleep  it  in  urine 
a  day ;  then  boil  it  with  alum.^  and  it  will  be  good.  Or  temper 
the  indigo  with  red-wine,  and  wafli  the  skins  with  it. 

To  dye  Skms  of  a  pure  sky-colour.  For  each  skin  take /Wir<?  one 
ounce,  put  it  into  boiling  water,  let  it  Hand  one  night,  then  warm 
it  a  li'tie,  and  v\'ith  a  brufli  pencil  befmear  the  skin  twice  over. 

To  dye  the?n  PURPLE.  DifiTolve  roch-aluin'm  warm  water, 
wet  the  skins  with  it,  dry  them :,  then  boil  ralpcd  Brazil  well 
in  water  ^  let  it  frand  to  cool :  do  this  3  times,  and  afterwards 
rub  the  dye  over  the  skins  with  your  hand,  and  when  they  are 
dry,  polifli  them. 

To  dye  Skins  GREEN.  Take  fap-grcen  and  alum-water,  of 
each  a  fufHcient  quantity  j  mix  and  boil  them  a  little :  if  you 
would  have  the  colour  darker,  add  a  little  mdigo. 
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Another  fad  GREEN.  Take  jilingi  of  iron  and  fal  Ar^ 
moniacky  of  each  a  like  quantity,  fteep  them  in  urine  till  they 
be  foft;  ftretch  out  the  skin,  and  befmear  it  with  thisj  dry 
it  in  the  fliade,  and  the  colour  will  penetrate,  and  be  green  ori 
both  fides. 

To  GILD  LEATHER.  Take  glair  of  the  whites  of  eggs, 
or  gum-water,  and  with  a  brufh  rub  over  the  Leather  with  ei- 
ther of  them,  and  then  lay  on  the  gold  or  filver  j  let  them  be 
dry,  and  burnifh  them. 

To  make  LEATHER  Jlfme  luithotit  GOLD.  Take  whites : 
of  cgg^^  gum-water,  and  powder  of  antimony  j  mix  them  well 
together  by  beating,  and  having  the  skin  well  dried,  lay  the 
mixture  on  them,  and  do  it  often,  till  the  leather  be  quite  hid; 
when  you  have  done  this,  let  the  mixture  dry,  and  then  bur- 
nifli  them  over  ;  and  if  you  have  not  antimony,  you  may  ufc 
black-lead. 

To  drefi  or  cover  LEATHER  with  SILVER  or  GOLD. 
Take  that  which  is  called  brown-red,  and  grind  or  move  it  on 
a  ftone  with  a  muller,  adding  water  and  chalk  j  and  when 
the  latter  is  diffolved,  rub,  or  lightly  dawb  the  skins  over  with 
ir,  till  they  look  a  little  whitifli  j  and  then  lay  on  the  leaf-fil- 
ver  or  gold, before  they  are  quite  dry;  laying  the  leaves  a  little i 
over  each  other,  that  there  may  not  be  the  leaft  part  omitted ; 
and  when  they  have  well  clofed  with  the  leather,  and  are  fuf- 
ficiently  dried  on  and  hardened,  rub  them  over  with  a  polifher 
made  of  fmooth  ivory,  or  of  the  fore*tooth  of  a  horfe,  and 
it  will  appear  very  lu  trous  and  bright. 

Sir  PETER  LELY,  was  born  in  Weflphalia  in  Germany  in 
the  year  1617,  Scholar  of  DeGrebber  o'l  Haerlem,  and  came 
into  England  in  the  year  1641.     He  at  firfl:  painted  Landskip 
with  fmall  figures ;  but  at  length  betook  himfelf  to  face-paint- 1 
ing,  in  which  he  exceeded  all  his  contemporaries  in  Europe.  He ' 
acquired  a  wonderful  ftyle  in  painting,  both  as  to  his  corredt : 
draught  and  beautiful  colouring;  but  more  efpecially  in  the 
graceful  airs  of  his  heads,  and  the  pleafing  varieties  of  his  poftures, 
together  with  the  genteel  and  loofe  management  of  his  dra- 
peries, he  excelled  moft  of  his  predeceflbrs. 

And,  notwithftanding  the  criticks  fay  he  preferred  almoft 
in  all  his  faces  a  languiliiing  air,  loog  eye,  and  a  drowfy  fweet- 
neft,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  for  which  they  reckon  him  a  Man- . 
Tterifl,  and  that  he  retained  a  little  ot  the  greenifh  caft  in  his  - 
complexions;  whatever  of  this  kind  may  be  objeifted  againft 
this  great  painter,  his  works  are  in  great  efteem  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  equally  valued  and  envied ;  for  at  that  time  no 
country  exceeded  his  perfedlions. 
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He  was  likewife  a  gooJ  hiftory-painter :  his  crayon  draughts 
are  alfo  admirable,  and  thofe  are  reckoned  rhe  moll  valuable  of 
his  pieces,  which  were  all  done  entirely  by  his  own  hand. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  recommended  him  to  king  Chnrles  IL 
\Vho  made  him  his  principal  painter,  and  knighted  him. 

He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  Londo?i  in  the  year  1680,  and 
iJ^d  of  his  age.  There  is  a  marble  monument,  with  his  buft, 
raifed  for  him  in  Coi'ent-garcleri  Church. 

BALTHAZAR  VAN  LEMENS,  a  hiftor>;-painter,  born 
at  Ai'tiLerp.  His  manner  was  very  free,  and  often  very  grace- 
ful. His  drawings  and  sketches  are  excellent.  He  died  in  London 
in  the  year  1704. 

REMIGIUS  VAN  LEMPUT,  alias  REMEE,  was  a  fa- 
mous copier  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  of  the  neat  ma- 
fters,  as  Stone  was  of  the  great  Italians.  He  was  a  native  of 
Antiuerp,  and  a  great  copier  ofVandjck,  by  whom  he  was  much 
encouraged. 

His  pieces  fometimes,  through  the  advantage  of  time  upon 
tiiem,  pafs  for  that  great  mailer's,  now  age  has  a  little  em- 
browned the  tint,  foft'ened  the  colouring,  and  perhaps  con- 
cealed fome  part  of  the  lliffhefs  whereof  he  (lands  accufed  by 
the  criticks. 

He  had  150/.  for  copying  H^^ry  VII.  and  HejjryVlll.  in  one 
piece,  after  Holbeiti ;  being  the  famous  pidure  that  was  on  the 
wall  at  Whitehall,  which  was  afterwards  burnt. 

He  was  very  famous  for  the  bell  colledlion  of  drawings  and 
prints  of  any  of  his  time.  It  was  he  that  bought  the  celebrated 
piece  of  king  Charles  I.  on  horfeback,  by  Fanc^'ck,  now  at  Bavip- 
ton-Court,{or  a  fmall  matter,  in  the  time  of  the  troubles,  which 
carrying  over  to  Antiuerpf  he  was  there  offered  jooo  guineas 
for  it,  and  Hood  for  1500;  but  thinking  that  not  enough,  he 
brought  it  over  to  England  again ;  where,  the  times  being 
turned,  and  he  Hill  infilling  on  the  fame  fum,  the  picSaie  was 
taken  from  him  by  a  due  courfepf  law,  after  it  had  coll  him  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  defend  it.  He  died  in  London  about 
60  years  of  age. 

db     or  cT^   LUCAS  VAN  LEYDEN,  a  celebrated  painter 
I   i        ^r  4    and  engraver,  ufed  thofe  a  marks  in  fortie  of 

his  Plates. 
L.  H.  ftands  for  Lambert  Hopfer. 
(  LIBERALITY  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  &c.]  by  a  wo- 
ftian  with  a  fquare  forehead,  in  a  white  veil,  an  eagle  over  her* 
head,  holding  a  Cornucopia  turned  upfide  down  in  one  hand, 
whence  are  fcattered  jewels  and  other  precious  things,  and  id 
die  other  hand  fruits,  and  flowers. 
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The  eyes  and  front  refemble  the  lion,  the  moil  liberal  of  ali 
irrational  creatures :  The  eagle  denotes  the  habit  of  liberality,  foj 
fhe  always  leaves  fome  of  her  prey  to  other  birds.  The  Cornu- 
eopta  fhews  that  a  generous  fpirit  fhould  do  good,  but  not  out  ol 
vain-glory.  The  white  veil,  that  fbe  has  nO'  finifter  defign  nor 
projedl  of  intereft. 

MHANS  LIENFRINCH  thus  mark'd  certain  plates,  rq- 
prefenting  birds  and  hunting-pieces  with  ornaments. 

LONG  LIFE  is  reprcfented  [{nPamtwg^&LC.']  by  an  ancien) 
kdy  in  an  antique  habit,  laying  her  right  hand  upon  the  head  o 
a  flag  with  large  lK)rn5,  and  many  branctes  j  holding  a  crow  ir 
her  left  hand. 

The  ancient  drefs  denotes  the  revolution  of  many  years ;  th( 
old  flag  alluding  to  that  which  was  found  3 oa years  after  y»/r«. 
Cafar-,  with  a  gold  collar  infcribed  hoc  c^es  ak  don  avit.  Th< 
crow  outlives  the  Hag,  as  it's  faid. 

SHORT  LIFE  is  reprefented  [in  Painthg,  Sec.']  by  a  ladi; 
of  juvenile  afpedl,  with  a  garland  of  various  flowers,  on  her  breaf 
the  figure  of  Hemevohwi  a  little  mfedt,  in  her  right  hand  a  rofe 
branch,  round  which  is  written,  Una  diet  aperit,  cmfitit  um 
iiieSy  i.e.  it  is  difclofed-i  or  buds  and  dies  tit  one  day^  and  in  hei 
left  the  fifli  Secbe.  The  garland  fhews  the  frailty  of  man  tha 
lofes  his  flrength,  as  flowers  fade,  in  a  moment ;  the  infcd  th, 
ihortnefs  of  life,  which  is  but  the  fpace  of  one  iingle  day^  th| 
Secbe  is  a  fifh  that  lives  not  long. 

Of  the  IMITATION  of  LIFE. 

1 .  Pirft  chufe  a  good  mailer,  with  whom  you  may  Ipend  ^ 
leaft  2  days  in  a  wed< ;  it  might  be  better,  if  there  were  a  fo; 
ciety  of  about  10  or  12  young  men,  wha  might  be  of  ufe  ij 
affifting  one  the  other.  [ 

2.  Then  chufe  a  vjell-fhap'd  man>.  one  with  large  fhoulders 
fl  fair  breaft,  having  ftrong  mufcles,  full  thighs,  long  kgs,  and  c' 
a  propwtional  height,  neither  too  tall  nor  too  fhort,  neither  toj 
thick  nor  too  flender,  but  one  of  a  very  regular  and  cxad:  pre 
portion  and  fhape.  1 

3.  Let  this  exemplar  ftand  in  a  good  pollure,  reprefentin' 
fbme  noble  adion  csf  life,  letting  the  head  turn  itfelftotherigb 
fide,  .if  the  left  be  fhadowed  j  and  on  the  contrary  j  making  th 
parts  of  the  apparent  fhoulder  foraething  higher  than  that  whic 
is  obfcured  j  and  the  head,  if  it  looks  upwards,  leaning  no  fai; 
ther  backwards  than  fo  that  the  eyes  may  be  feen  ,•  and  in  th 
turning  of  it,  let  it  move  no  farther  than  fo  that  the  chin  ma 
only  approach  the  fhoulder  y  making  alio  the  hip  on  that  fid 
on  which  the  flioulder  is  lowefl,  a  little  to  flick  out,  and  thai 
arm  foremoft  whore  the  leg  is  bahiod 
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4.  The  lame  things  are  to  be  obferv'd  in  relatit>n  to  all  fouK 
1  footed  beads  i  and  this  generally  to  make  the  limbs  crofs-vvi(«i 

to  cohere  together,  and  in  the  turning  of  it  forward,  backward, 
upward,  downward,  liJeways,  always  to  counterbalance  it  by 
theoppofition  of  the  other  parts,  the  right  knowledge  of  which 
is  a  conliderable  advance  towards  the  imitation  of  the  life. 

5.  Thefe  things  being  (o  prepared,  let  the  perfon,  who  \s  to 
begin,  firft  sketch  on  the  paper  his  own  ideas  (being  fixt  in  a 
convenient  place  and  light,  as  is  elfewkere  dircded)  wherein 

"   he  muft  endeavour  to  make  every  part  agree  with  the  whole; 

I    frfl  in  form  ^  fecojidly  in  proportion ;  thirdly  in  aftion.     After 

|.  '  this  beginning  again,  run  over  the  draught,   ahd  bring  it  to  a 

J^'  conclufion,  as  fhall  be  fliewn  hereafter. 

•  '      6.  Obferving  always,  that  after  you  have  sketched  your  whole 

n    figure,  that  you  chufe  a  part  (which  you  have  moft  mind  to 

;!  finifli)  to  perfed  it,  in  reglrd  that  with  the  reft  ftaiids  in  a  good 

\  pofture.    The  reafon  for  this  is,  becaufe  time  will  not  always  ca- 

fily  permit  to  complcat  or  finifli  a  whole  figure,  unlefs  to  fuch 

!*'  as  are  expert  artifts,-  it  being  much  better  to  bring  one  part  to 

'*^  pferfeftion,  than  to  leave  the  whole  imperfed. 

'~}^      7.  It  is  alfo  to  be  conhdered,  after  what  manner  you  Woulil 

' ,  have  your  figure  to  be  feen,  whether  upon  even  ground,  or  from 

'"''  above  j   for  accordingly  the  pofition  of  the  exemplar  muft  be 

made. 
,        8 .  A  young  artift  may  alfo  at  his  conveniency  foinetimes  view 
™'4he  country,  and  pradice  drawing  of  landskips,  reprefenting  na- 
'^r  ture  as  much  as  is  poffiblei  i.  in  their  diftance  j  2.  in  their  mu- 
"^'^'  tual  pofition  i  and  3.  in  vifible  afped.    By  this  means  he  will 
^^^  obtain  a  general  and  compleat  underftanding  in  the  univerfal 
"  f  Cieafures  of  all  things. 
'     9.  In  drawing  of  a  face,  confider  the  circumference  of  it,  a^ 
'  whether  it  be  round  or  long,  fat  or  lean,  great  or  finall,  fo  that 
ipit-j^e  be  fiare  in  the  firft  place  to  take  rightly  the  dimenfions  and 
bigrtefs  of  the  face. 

In  a  fat  face  the  cheeks  muft  be  made  fwelling  out,  and  (q 
*  make  the  face  look  as  if  it  were  fquare. 
"'9"*"  If  it  be  neither  too  fat,  nor  too  lean,  it  will,  for  the  moft  part, 
wtol  t,e  round  ',  but  if  it  be  a  lean  face,  the  jaw-bones  will  ftick  out? 
Doi'and  the  checks  fall  in)  and  the  face  will  be  long  and  thin  or 
ia»'flertder. 

iD°|'';     10.  When  you  draw  the  utmoft  circumference  of  a  face,  re* 

i2ffe  J  member  to  take  the  head  and  all  with  it,  otherwife  yoii  may  be 

[i3'>*'deceiv'd;  in  drawing  the  true  bigncfs  of  a  face,  you  muft  alfo 

view  and  confider  judicioufly  all  the  gentle  mafter  touches,  which 

'■Rive  the  fpirit  and  life  to  a  face,  and  difcover  the  grace,  aflFec- 
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tions,  and  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  wherein  lies  the  excellency- 
of  the  art  and  glory  of  the  artift. 

11.  A.  frilling  countenance  is  difplay'dby  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  when  they  turn  up  a  little. 

A  ftayd  and  fiber  countenance  by  the  eyes,  w'hcn  the  eye- 
lids come  fomewhat  over  the  balls  of  the  eyes. 

Afro'-jjning  countenance  by  the  forehead,  by  the  bending  of 
the  eye-brows,  andfomefew  wrinkles  between  the  2  eye-brows, 
about  the  top  of  the  nofe. 

12.  A  laughing  countenance  is  reprefented  by  the  univerfal 
compofition  of  the  whole  face. 

An  angry  countenance  is  difcern'd  by  extraordinary  frown- 
ing. And  there  are  alfo  fome  touches  about  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
which  give  a  kind  of  life  and  fpirit  to  a  draught. 

13.  A  graceful  poflure  is  a  principal  thing  to  be  obferv'd  in 
every  pidure  ■■,  all  things  are  to  be  exprefs'd  with  proper  adions ; 
to  wit,  in  their  true  and  natural  motions,  according  to  the  life 
and  fpirit  of  them. 

Majejly  is  to  be  exprefs'd  in  a  ki72g-,  by  delineating  him  in  fuch 
a  graceful  pofture,  as  may  caufe  the  fpedators  to  behold  him 
with  reverence. 

A  fildier  fhould  be  exprefs'd  in  fuch  a  pofture,  as  indicates 
the  greateft  boldnefs  and  courage. 

A  cloijn  fliould  be  drawn  in  a  fordid  and  clownifh  pofture. 

A  firvant  or  fage  fliould  be  exprefs'd  in  a  waiting  and  dili- 
gent pofture. 

In  all  manner  of  draughts  after  the  life,  the  inward  afFedions 
of  the  mind  fliould  be  livelily  exprefled  by  the  outward  adions 
motions,  and  geftures  of  the  body. 

14.  But  in  order  to  attain  an  exquifite  knowledge  of  thefe 
thingSy  it  will  be  neceflary  to  obferve  the  works  of  the  mod 
famous  mafters,  and  to  ftrive  to  imitate  the  examples  of  thofe, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  accuftom'd  themfelves  to  draw  all  va- 
rieties of  geftures  and  poftures  j  as  the  adions  of  combatants 
fighting  at  cuffs,  wreftlers,  ftage-players,  fencers,  the  enticing 
allurement  of  courtezans,  riding  the  great  horfe,  tournaments,  &c. 
wherein  the  motion  of  the  eyes  and  the  hands,  and  the  carriage 
of  the  whole  body  are  exadly  to  be  taken  notice  of,  if  you 
would  in  drawing  exprefs  any  thing  to  the  life. 

15.  And  in  order  that  it  may  appear  the  more  natural  and 
not  forced,  you  muft  ufe  a  kind  of  careleflhefs  and  loofenefs  in 
your  draught,  that  the  body  may  not  be  made  fliff  in  any  part; 
but  that  every  joint  may  have  its  proper  bendings,  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  figure  may  not  be  lame,  and  the  joints  as  it  were 
liifFen'd,  that  every  limb  may  have  its  proper  freenefs  and  loofe- 
iiefs,  agreeable  to  the  natural  life  of  the  pidure. 
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16.  In  orxder  to  be  able  to  make  every  thing  thus  naturally 
accord,  the  life  muit  be  diligently  obferv'd.  No  ad:ion  muft 
be  forc'd  beyond  nature  j  it  a  perfon  be  reprefented  turning  his 
head  over  his  flioulder,  you  mull  not  turn  it  more  than  nature 
will  admit.  Nor  iliould  it  come  fhort  oF  what  bounds  na- 
ture has  allow'd  it  j  bat  rather  be  quickened  to  the  higheft  pitch. 

As  if  you  were  to  draw  a  man  fighting,  either  in  endeavour- 
ing to  ftrike,  or  avoid  the  ftrokc  of  his  enemy  j  in  running, 
wreftling,  leaping,  c^r.  you  mull  be  fure  not  fo  much  toover- 
<Jo  nature,  as  to  exprefs  a  pofture  which  cannot  be  imitated 
with  his  natural  body. 

0/  LIGHT  and  SHADOW. 

1.  Set  Lights  and  Shades  in  their  proper  places,  in  fuch  a 
juft  and  equal  proportion  as  nature  herfelf  gives,  or  the  life  re- 
quires, and  as  would  give  a  true  idea  of  the  thirrg  you  would 
reprefent :  fo  that  it  is  not  any  colour  whatfoever,  nor  any  fm- 
gle  flrokes  which  are  the  caufe  of  it ;  but  that  excellent  fym.- 
merry  of  Light  and  Shadow,  which  gives  the  true  refemblance 
of  the  Light. 

2.  Take  care  in  (hadoivingi  that  you  do  not  fpoil  your  piece 
by  too  grofs  a  darknefs,  whether  it  be  hard  or  foft. 

^.  This  obiervation  of  Light  and  Dark-,  is  that  which  caufes 
all  things  contained  in  your  work  to  come  forward  or  fall 
backward,  and  makes  every  thing  from  the  firfl:  to  the  laft  to 
Hand  in  their  due  and  proper  places,  whereby  the  diflances  be- 
tween thing  and  thing  feem  to  go  from  you  or  come  to  you, 
as  if  it  were  the  work  of  nature  irielf. 

4.  Suppoib  it  be  a  figure  of  plaifter,  take  good  notice  what 
appears  forwards,  and  what  backwards,  or  how  things  fucceed 
one  another^  then  conlider  the  caufe  which  mal<£s  them  in 
appearance  cither  incline  or  recline;  and  alfo  the  degrees  of 
light  and  darknefs,  and  whether  they  fall  forward  or  backward : 
and  accordingly  in  your  draught  vou  muft  give  buL-gentle 
touches,  and  after  that  heighten  by  degrees,  according  to  what 
you  copy  after,  and  as  your  own  ingenuity  fliall  direct. 

5.  Thofe  parts  v/hich  appear  higheil  in  your  pattern  are  to 
be  heightened  in  your  work.  The  greatcll  light  that  can  be 
given  on  v/hite  paper  is  the  paper  it  felf ;  all  leffer  lights  muft 
be  faintly  fhadowed  in  proportion  to  their  refpeclive  degrees. 

But  upon  coloured  paper,  white  crayons  and  tobacco-pipe 
clay  are  ufed  for  the  firft  and  fecond  heightening,  each  in  their 
proper  places,  as  more  or  lefs  light  is  required^  which  is  a  fin- 
gular  obfervation  in  this  manner  of  drawing. 

7.  You  ought  alfo  to  avoid  the  heightening  of  too  many 
places,  nor  any  thing  more  than  is  needful,  or  that  is  near  the 
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dark  or  fhadows,  or  any  out-line,   (except  where  you  intend 
feme  refledion)  left  the  work  fhould  appear  hard  or  rough. 

8.  In  heightening  of  fuch  figures  as  require  great  light,  put 
the  greateft  light  in  the  rruddle,  and  the  IciTer  towards  the 
edges  for  the  making  the  work  the  more  perfpicuous. 

9.  hajlly-,  Leave  on  the  ground  of  your  paper  faint  places, 
fufficient  between  the  light  and  the  fhades,  that  they  may  ap- 
pear pleafantly  to  the  eye  with  a  lingular  plainnefs  and  fmooth- 
nefs. 

10.  Refie6lion  is  to  be  ufed  in  delineating  glittering  or  ihi- 
ning  bodies;  as  glafs,  pear],  iilyer,  ^f.  Let  the  caufe  of  the 
refledion,  be  ic  more  or  le£',  befeen  in  the  thing  it  felf. 

11.  In  plain  drawing,  lay  all  your  fliades  Hnooth,  whether 
it  be  in  hatching  or  fmutching,  keeping  every  thing  within  its 
own  bounds ;  and  this  is  done  by  not  making  your  fhades  too, 
hard,  or  putting  one  fhadow  upon  another  too  dark. 

12.  Take  care  that  the  greater  parts  of  Light  and  Shadows, 
and  the  fmall  parts  intermixt  in  the  fame,  may  always  fo  cor-- 
refpond,  as  thereby  to  make  the  greater  the  more  apparent. 

13.  Let  the  highelt  Light  in  a  whole  pifture  (if  any  darknefs 
jhall  tland  in  the  middle  of  it)  appear  darker  than  it  really  is: 
and  in  working  always  compare  Light  with  Light-,  and  Dark 
\yith  Dark;  by  which  means  you  will  come  to  know  the  power 
of  ezcfh  and  the  general  ufe  of  them  in  all  operations. 

14.  Place  all  your  Lights  one  way,  through  the  whole  workjj 
cither  in  figure,  fece,  or  garment. 

15.  If  the  Ltght  falls  lidev^ays  on  the  picture,  the  other  lide, 
which  is  fartheft  from  the  Lrghty  muft  be  made  the  darkeft, 
ai)d  phcc  all  the  Lights  together  on  the  other  fide;  and  not 
confuledly  on  both  fides;  as  if  it  fi:ood  in  the  midft  of  many 
Ijights :  for  the  body  cannot  be  enlightened  equally  in  both  places. 

t6.  But  if  you  exprefs  a  dungeon  or  prifon  with  a  torch 
Kghrcd  in  it,  you  muft  oblerve  that  every  thing  in  it,  as  well 
■4s  the  garments,  mull  receive  their  Lights  from  it;   and  for 
rhat  rcafon  muil  all  be  fiiadowed  on  the  contrary  fide;  which 
is  to  be  obfei'ved  in  all  Ihadowings  on  the  fame  lide. 

17.  The  true  and  nitural  difpohtion  of  light  is  that  »vhich 
p.vQS  the  principal  grace  to  a  picture,'  for  that  without  its  due 
kght  is  clearly  another  thing. 

18.  And  2;lfb  it  may  be  beautiful  In  its  kind,  fo  far  as  iir 
is  WFOugiht;  bur  if  ic  ihall  be  afterwards  fhadowed  without 
judgment  c»r  art,  (o  that  xhiShadoivs  be  placed  confufedly  where 
the  Lights  ought  to  be ;  or  on  the  contrary,  the  Lights  where 
the  Sbe,dQ%is  iiioitld  be,  and  the  coitca-vfties  and  con'vexitres  out 
pf  their riaturallituatios^j  the  pi^li^we  wiilnoc  only  beconfuled^ 
^t  ejif  irely  fpoiied 
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19.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  lights  being  rightly  dif- 
pofed,  ic  L>  greatly  adds  to  the  perfedion  of  the  ngure,  that  it 
makes  the  flat  or  plain  feem  to  be  emhojjed. 

20.  And  thus  light  being  rightly  difpoled,  effeds  that  in  the 
painters  work,  that fubftance  and  matter  does  in  the  carver'^ 
'.vork ;  infomuch,  that  the  figures  feem  to  be  emboCfed  out- 
wards j   fuch  is  the  force  of  Light  and  Shadows. 

21.  And  herein  you  will  find  admirable  fiet/es  and  fore- 
JbortevingSj  proceeding  purely  from  the  true  difpofition  of  the 
Light-,  without  which  the  figure  would  not  only  feem  to  be  im- 
perfecSt,  but  alfo  would  lofe  much  of  its  grace,  tbo'  it  were 
otherwife  well  proportioned  and  placed. 

22.  This  Light  is  the  formal  caufe  or  reifon  why  coloured 
things  are  fcen,  whofe  fhapes  and  images  pals  through  the 
eye  to  the  imagination  j  and  efpecially  enlighten  the  eyes^  in  which 
the  image  is  formed  ^  which  firft  pafles  to  the  comm.on  fen- 
foriuwj  afterwards  to  the  fancy  or  imagination,  and  laftly  to 
the  underftanding,  by  which  every  thing  is  difcovered  to  be 
what  it  really  is. 

23.  In  refped  to  this  Light,  three  things  occur  to  our  vifive 
faculty,  viz.  the  vifual  lines,  the  coloured  body,  and  the  faculty 
of  feeing,  which  is  in  the  eye. 

24.  The  vijual  lines  lightened  (which  are  the  proper  fubjcd 
of  perfpe^ive)  come  to  the  eye  in  a  pyramidal  form,  the  bafe 
of  which  pyramid  refts  in  the  objed,  and  the  cone  or  angle  of 
it  comes  to  the  eye  more  blunt  and  obrufe,  if  the  faid  objed; 
be  near,  but  more  fharp  or  acute  if  it  be  farther  ofFj  whereby 
it  is  not  fo  clearly  or  eal^ily  difccrned  as  it  would  otherwife  be. 

2^.  The  coloured  object  J  or  body,  comes  not  to  the  eye,  but 
its  vHible  fpaces  or  Hiapes  are  ciflFufed  through  the  clearnefs  of 
the  air  into  the  eye  \  which  fpecies  are  only  certain  images  like 
thofe  we  fee  in  a  glafs. 

26.  And  if  the  coloured  body  ftand  near  to  this  image,  ic 
comes  to  our  eye  in  the  fame  quantity  and  bignefs  of  the  an- 
gle of  the  pyramid,  which  being  obtufe  or  blunt,  makes  the 
image  appear  to  be  as  large  as  indeed  it  is,  and  fo  difcemcd  the 
more  diftindJy. 

27.  But  if  it  be  placed  afar  off,  the  vifible  fpecies  appears 
iefs,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  diftance,  and  acutenefs 
of  the  pyramidal  angle. 

28.  Tht  faculty  of  feeing-^  is  formed  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  two  thing?,  liz.  the  vifual  lines,  and  the  coloured 
body  j  which  informs  rhe  eye  by  reducing  it  from  mere  ability 
into  ad,  and  fo  performing  its  operations,andcauring  the  thing 
^fo  to  be  fcen  alfo  more  apparently  and  diftindly. 
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29.  F/om  hen.ce  it  is  plain,  that  the  felf-fame  body  cannot 
be  equally  enlightened  in  ajl  places ;  becaufe  the  Light  does 
not  diredtly  illuminate  any  more  than  that  part  which  is  diredlly 
oppolite  to  it :  the  other  parts  which  are  more  oblique  to  it, 
are  more  imperfedly  illuftrated  j  by  reafon  of  the  interception 
or  obliquity  of  an  opake  body,  through  which  its  beams  can^ 
not  pierce. 

30.  From  the  feveral  diftances  of  the  eye  to  the  parts  of  the 
fame  body  j  for  as  the  firft  part  of  the  body  is  feen  and  placed 
neareft  the  eye,  and  fo  comes  to  it  with  a  more  obtufe  angle^ 
fo  being  more  enlightened,  it  is  alfo  feen  more  diftindlly :  whereas 
the  other  parts  being  farther  off,  come  to  the  eye  in  a  more 
acute  angle,  and  being  leffer  enlightened.  Cannot  be  fo  plainly 
feen. 

31.  If  two,  three,  or  four  men,  flood  one  behind  another, 
all  of  them  equally  receiving  the  lights  yet  they  do  not  in  re* 
fpedt  to  your  eye :  and  therefore,  by  the  former  doilrine,  you 
rnuft  paint  the  fecond,  which  is  fartheft  off  from  the  eycj 
d^jrkerj  the  third  darker  than  that,  and  the  fourth  darkeit  of 
all. 

32.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  fecond  (landing  farther  off, 
comes  to  the  eye  with  a  leiTer  angle  (as  aforefaid)  whereby  it 
cannot  be  feen  fo  evidently  as  the  firfl  j  the  fime  reafon  is  for 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  d*  c. 

33.  The  fame  thing  is  alfo  to  be  underftood,"  if  the  vifible 
fpecies  of  one  or  many  obje6ls  be  feen  fideways ,•  for  accord- 
ing to  their  di (lance  and  obliquity  of  the  eye,  fo  you  mull 
fhadov/  them. 

34.  That  part  of  the  body  mud  be  made  lightefl,  which  has 
the  light  mod  oppofite  to  it:  if  the  light  be  placed  above  the 
head  defcending,  then  the  top  of  the  head  mud  be  rnade  light- 
ed j  the  fhoulder  next  lighted  j  fo  you  mud  fhadow  by  lofioL', 
the  light  by  degrees. 

35.  That  part  of  the  body  which  dands  farthed  out,  muPc 
be  made  lighted,  becaufe  it  comes  ncared  to  the  light,  and 
the  light  lofes  (6  much  of  its  brightnefs,  by  how  much  any  part 
of  the  body  bends  inward ;  becaufe  thofe  parts  which  dick 
ou',  do  hinder  the  glory  and  full  brightnefs  of  the  light  from 
thoie  parts  which  fall  any  thing  more  hollow. 

36.  Therefore,  by  how  much  one  part  of  the  body  dicks 
out  beyond  another,  by  fo  much  it  mud  be  made  lighter  than 
the  other ;  and  on  the  contrary,  fo  much  the  darker. 

LIGHTS  [in  Va'mtivgy  &c.]  are  thofe  parrs  of  a  piece, 
which  fire  illumined,  or  which  lie  open  to  the  luminary  by 
«swida  the  piece  is  fuppofed  to  be  eslightened  j  and  which,  for 
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:<  reafon,  are  painted  with  bright  vivid  colours ^   and  in  this 

^i'e  Lights  are  oppofed  to  fhadows. 

Light  is  alio  ufed  for  the  luminous  body  that  emits  it  ,•  there 

•  various  kinds  of  Lights ;  general  lights,  as  the  air  ;  particular 
lights,  as  a  candle,  the  fun,  a  ^re. 

Different  lighcs  have  different  effefts  on  a  piece  of  painting, 
and  occafion  a  difftreice  in  the  management  of  every  part. 

Therefore  much  depends  upon  the  painter's  chufing  a  proper 
Light  for  his  piece  to  be  illumined  by,  and  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  conduct  of  the  lights  and  fhadows,  after  he  has  pitched 
upon  the  luminary. 

The  Itrength  and  relievo  of  a  figure,  as  well  as  its  graceful- 
,nefs,  depends  entirely  on  the  management  of  the  lights,  and 
Ithe  joining  of  thefe  to  the  fliadows. 

;  The  light  that  figures  in  a  piece  of  painting  receive,  are  either 
diredl  or  refledled  ,•  to  each  of  which  fpecial  regard  mufl  be 
h^d. 

(■  The  dodrine  of  lights  and  colours  makes  that  part  oi painting, 
called  the  clair  obfctire. 

Of  LIGHT,  SHADOW,  arJ  COLOUR. 

The  drawer,  engraver,  and  painter,  oughf  ail  to  purfue  one 
and  the  fame  intention,  and  to  be  under  one  and  the  fame  con- 
dud. 

What  the  drawer  or  engraver  makes  round  with  the  travon, 
or  fleel  inftrument,  the  painter  performs  vvith  his  pencil,  call- 
ing behind  what  is  to  be  made  lefs  vilible  by  diminution,  and 
breaking  of  his  colours ;  and  drawing  forwards  by  the  moil  lively 
colours  and  ilrongefl  fhadows,  that  which  is  directly  oppolite 
to  the  light,  as  being  nearell  and  moil  to  be  dillinguiOied. 

2.  If  foiid  and  dark  bodies  are  placed  on  light  and  tranfparent 
grounds,  as  sky,  clouds,  waters,  c^c.  thofe  dark  bodies,  (ire. 
ought  to  be  more  rough,  and  more  to  be  dillinguifhed  than 
thofe  with  which  they  areencompaffcd  j  that  being  ftrengthened 
by  the  lights  and  fhadows,  or  colours,  they  may  fubfill  and  pre- 
ferve  their  Iblidity  upon  thofe  tranfparent  grounds. 

X.  In  the  meanfeafon  thofe  light  grounds,  asskv,  clouds,  wa^ 
ters,  being  clearer  and  more  united,  are  to  be  call  off  from 
the  fight  to  a  farther  diftance. 

4.  Two  equal  lights  muft  never  be  made  in  one  and  the  fame 
pi(5ture  j  but  a  bigger  and  a  leffer:  the  bigger  to  llrike  forcibly 
on  the  middle,  e.vtending  its  greateft  clearncls  on  thofe  places 
of  the  defign,  where  the  principal  figures  of  it  are,  and  where 
the  llrength  of  the  adtion  leems  to  be ;  diminilliing  it  gradu- 
ally, as  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  borders. 
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5'.  This  is  evident  in  ftatues,  fet  up  on  high  in  publick  places, 
their  upper  pares  being  more  enhghtened  than  the  lower,  whichj 
ought  to  be  imitated  in  the  diftribution  of  light. 

6.  You  muft  avoid  ftrongfliadows  on  the  middle  of  the  limbs;!'? 
left  the  abundance  of  black,  which  compofes  thofe  fhadows; 
fliould  feenj  to  enter  into  them,  and  feem  to  cut  them  ,•  rathei 
]et  thole  fliadowings  be  plac'd  round  abaut  them,  thereby  tc 
heighten  the  parts  j  making  great  lights  to  fucceed  great  ihz- 
dows. 

7.  On  this  account  Titian  faid,  he  knew  no  better  rule  for 
diftribution  of  lights  and  fhadows,  than  his  obfervations  drawn, 
from  a  bunch  of  grapes.  ^ 

8.  Pure  white,  either  draws  an  objedl  nearer,  or  fets  it  off 
to  a  farther  diftance:  it  draws  it  nearer  with  black,  and  throw; 
it  backwards  without  it :  but  pure  black  (above  all  other  co- 
lours) brings  the  objedt  nearer  to  the  fight. 

9.  The  light  (being  alcered  by  fome  colour)  never  fails  to 
communicate  fomerhing  of  rhat  colour  to  the  bodies  on  which 
it  fl-fikes :  and  the  medium  of  air,  through  which  it  pafles,  ha; 
the  fame  efFe<fl. 

10.  Bodies  which  arc  clofe  together  receive  from  each  other 
by  rcfleclion  that  colour,  which  is  oppofite  to  them,  viz.  they 
reflect  on  each  other  their  own  proper  colour. 

11.  If  adelign  is  fill'd  with  many  figures,  you  muft  always  en- 
deavour an  union  of  colours,  for  fear,  that  being  tgo  different., 
they  iliould  embarrafs  the  fight  by  their  confufion  with  the  great 
numbers  of  their  members,  feparated  by  certain  folds. 

J  2.  And  for  this  reafon  the  Venetia^is  paint  their  draperies  with 
colours  that  are  nearly  related  to  each,  and  fcarcely  diftinguifh 
ihem  any  other  way,  but  by  the  diniinucion  of  lights  and  fha-i 
dows.  I 

13.  Thofe  parts  of  a  pidure,  which  are  plac'd  foremoft  or 
neareft  to  the  view,  fbould  always  be  more  finifh'd  than  thofe 
which  are  caft  behind ;  and  ought  to  be  more  rnanifeft  thani 
thofe  things,  that  are  tranlient  and  confus'd. 

Id.  Things  lituatcd  at  a  diftance,  tho'  they  be  many,  yetj 
ought  to  be  made  but  one  ?nafs.  As  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  ^i 
ilight  of  birds,  billows  in  the  iea,  &c. 

i«[.  Let  thofe  objects,  which  ought  to  be  feparated,  be  ma-: 
nifeftly  fo,  and  that  by  a  fmall  and  pleafing  difference  j  but  on 
the  contrary,  let  not  thofe  things  be  feparated  that  fliould  be 
contiguous  j  and  where  there  are  two  contrary  extremities,  let, 
them  never  touch  each  other  either  in  colour  or  light.  i 

16.  Various  bodies  are  everywhere  to  be  of  different  airs  and! 
colours ,  that  thofe  which  are  placed  behind^  may  be  united  toi 

setheif; 
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:ther,  and  thofe  which  are  plac'd  foremoft  may  beftrongand 

>ely. 

:  17.  In  painting  cither  a  half  figure  or  a  whole  one,  which  is 
i.  be  placed  before  other  figures,  it  ought  to  be  placed  nearer 
•e  eye,  and  next  to  the  light :  and  if  it  is  to  be  painted  in  a 
rge  place,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  eye,  then  you  ought  not 
I  be  fparing  of  great  lights,  the  ftrongeft  lliadows,  andthemoft, 
•/ely  colours. 
18.  But  a  meridian  light  muft  not  be  put  in  a  pidure,  be- 
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fe  there  are  no  colours  that  can  fufficiently  exprefs  it ;  but 
rher  a  weaker  light  j  as  that  of  the  morning  or  evening,  whofe 
'hiteneff  is  allay'd,  and  the  fields  are  (as  it  were)  gilded  by  the 
in-beams ;  or  fuch  as  appears  after  a  fliower  of  rain,  which  the 
m  gives  through  the  breaking  of  a  cloud. 
'  19.  Thofe  parts  which  are  neareft  to  us,  and  mod:  raifed,  muft 
e  coloured  ftrongly,  as  it  were  fparkling :  but  thole  parts  on 
le  contrary  more  remote  from  the  fight  towards  the  borders 
luft  be  touch'd  more  faintly. 

20.  The  field  or  ground  ought  to  be  free  tranficnt  light,  and 
ell  united  with  colours,  which  have  a  friendly  agreement  with 
ich  others  and  of  fuch  a  mixture,  that  there  may  be  fomething 
1  it  of  every  colour,  of  which  the  work  is  compofed,  and  le: 
le  bodies  mutually  partake  of  the  colour  of  their  ground. 

21.  The  whole  picture  ought  to  be  made  of  one  piece;  indo- 
ig  which,  you  muft  avoid,  as  much  as  poflTibly  you  can^  tfj, 
aint  dryly. 

'  22.  Let  your  colours  be  lively;  but  not  look  as  if  they  had. 
een  rubb'd  or  fprinkled  with  meal,  njiz.  you  piuft  take,  caxp^. 
ot  to  let  them  look  pale. 

23.  When  a  pidure  is  drawn  by  the  life,  nature  muft  be  ex- 
dly  followed,  working  at  the  fame  time  on  thofe  piirts,  which 
jfemble  one  anorher,  e.gr.  the  eyes,  the  cheeks,  the  noftrils, 
ad  lips,  fo  chat  you  fhould  touch  the  one,  asfoonasyouliive, 
iven  a  ftroke  of  the  pencil  to  the  other;  left  by  intcrruptioa. 
r  diftance  of  time,  you  fhould  lofe  the  idea  of  thofe  parts,  which 
ature  has  made  to  refemble  each  other. 

24.  Thus  you  will,  by  imitating  nature,  feature  by  feature,, 
/ith  juft  and  harmonious  lights  and  fhadows,  and  proper  co- 
vjrs,  give  to  your  pidure  that  livelinels,  that  it  will  feem,  as 

it  were  perform'd  by  the  living  hand  of  nature. 

25.  Smooth  bodies,  fuch  as  cryftal,  glafs,  gems,  poliHi'd  me- 
liS,  ftones,  bones,  woods,  japans,  things  covered  with  hair  (as 
-cins,  the  beard,  head;)  alfo  feathers,  filks,  and  eyes  whicharc 
fa  watery  nature^  and  thofe  things  which  are  liquid  as  w.T?cr, 
nd  fuch  corporeal  fpecies  as  are  reflcdedby  them;  and  all  ohac 

'[itber  touches  or  is  near  them,  ought  to  be  painted  and  ui^ted 
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on  their  Jower  parts,   but  fliould  be  touched  above  boldly 
cheir  proper  lights  and  Ihadows. 

2.6.  Let  the  parts  of  the  pi6ture  fo  much  harmonize,  that 
the  fliadows  may  appear  as  if  they  were  but  one  j  embrace  wh; 
fbever  may  be  alhlfani  to  you  in  your  defign,  and  Ihun  wh; 
foever  may  be  difagreeable  to  it. 

27.  Do  not  make  any  touches  either  with  pencil,  crayon, 
graver,  before  you  have  well  conlidered  and  fix'd  upon  yo 
delign,  efpecially  as  to  the  outlines,  nor  'till  you  have  prefe 
in  your  mind  a  perfeft  id.'a  of  whac  you  would  do. 

28.  You  may  be  alTifted  in  many  beauties,  by  means  of 
looking-glafs,  which  you  may  obferve  from  nature;  as  alfo  I 
thofe  objeits  you  may  fee  in  an  evening,   where  you  have 
ample  field  and  a  large  profpecf. 

29.  Thofe  things  that  are  painted,  to  be  fecninUttleorfm' 
places,  muft  be  touch'd  very  tenderly,  and  be  well-united  1 
gradual  approach  and  colours;  the  degrees  of  which  ought  ro 
more  different,  more  unequal,  more  itrong,   and  vigorous, 
the  work  is  more  diftant. 

30.  If  the  pifture  is  to  be  plac'd  where  there  is  but  little  ligl 
the  colours  ought  to  be  very  clear;  but  if  it  is  ftrongly  enligl 
ned,  or  in  the  open  air,  the  colours  ought  to  be  verv  brown, 

31.  Large  lights  are  to  be  painted  as  nicely  as  poffibly  can  t 
and  yo  J  muft  endeavour  to  lofe  them  infenfibly,  in  the  iludo^ 
which  fucceed  them,  and  encompafs  them  about. 

32.  The  eye  is  to  be  gratified  in  the  firfb  place,  even  bcfc 
all  other  coniiderations,  which  may  caufe  dilficulties  in  the  ar 
which  in  itfelf  has  none;  the  compafs  and  delign  ought  th(' 
to  be  rather  in  your  eye,  and  in  your  mind,  than  in  your  h:n: 

^3.  Avoid  objects  which  are  full  of  hollows,  which  fee 
broken  in  pieces,  or  refracted,  which  are  little,  and  are  fepi 
rated,  or  in  parcels ;  things  which  are  rude,  uneven,  ill-colourel 
3nd  are  difpleafingto  the  eye;  or  which  are  parti-coloured,  ai' 
have  an  equal  force  of  light  and  Ihadow. 

34.  All  things  ought  to  be  avoided  which  arc  obfcenc,  ir 
pudent,  cruel,  poor,  and  wretched,  fantaftical  or  unleemi; 
things  v.'hich  are  fharp  and  rough  to  the  feeling;  and  all  thin 
which  corrupt  their  natural  forms,  by  the  confufion  of  the 
parts,  and  are  entangled  in  each  other. 

35.  But  you  fhould  chufe  thofe  things  v.'hich  are  beau  .if 
•even  in  the  utmoft  degree  of  perfcvStion  ;  that  have  fomethir 
■of  magnanimity  or  greatnefs  in  them,  and  whofe  sketches 
outlines  v/ill  be  noble  and  magnificent;    which  will  be  difti- 
«;uifh'd  pure,  and  without  alteration  clean,  and  united  togeth/j  . 
compos'd  of  great  parts ;  yet  thofe  but  few  in  number,  and  c 
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1  icruifh'd  by  bold  colours,  and  fuch  as  are  related,  and  are  har- 
unious  to  each  other. 

]6.  Tho'  nature  ought  to  be  followed  in  many,  and  in  moft 

:    t  ngs,  yet  beginners  (hoiild  not  be,  at  firft,  too  fedulous  in  fol- 

Jl.ving  nature,  left  their  v/orks  feem  ftarch'd  or  iliff;  but  fliould 

'J  tgin  with  a  certain  carelellhefs,  freedom,  and  boldnefs,  which 

ill  facilitate  andallift  them  in  all  their  after  endeavours,  in  or- 

(T  to  the  attaining  the  perfeilion  of  the  art.' 

:;7.  In  the  mean  time  they  ought  to  learn  and  qualify  them- 
I V  cs  with  proportions,  and  connection  of  parts,  and  how  to 
t  the  sketchei  or  out-lines,  and  often  to  view  and  examine  ex- 
(ifiiite  originals,  and  all  the  infenfibilitiesand  fweetnefTes  of  the 
jt,  which  will  be  attain'd  by  viewing  the  works  of  a  skilful 
•  jafter,  rather  than  by  practice  alone. 
i^S.  After  you  have  done  Ibme  part  of  your  j>iece,  fet  it  by 
Ir  fome  time  without  looking  on  it,  then  view  it  again;  by 
"Mch  means  you  may  chance  to  difcoverlbme  faults  or  errors, 
I  excellencies  of  your  work,  which  you  may  either  mend,  a- 
j)id,  or  advance  according  to  your  skill  and  difcretion.  It 
ill  be  in  vain  for  you  continually  to  pore  over  your  work,  and 
•ill  your  genius  in  fpight  of  nature  and  your  prefent  inclination. 
139-  When' you  are  walking  in  the  ftreets,  fields,  and  coun^ 
^)  you  Oiould  oblerve  how  nature  plays,  and  is  difpofed,  and 
e  particular  airs  of  the  various  objects  j  their  poiiures,  ma- 
:)ns,  and  paifions,  and  with  what  unconcernM  freedom  they 
fplay  themfelves. 

,  40.  And  whatever  you  think  worthy  to  be  obferved  (tho'  it 
?  but  in  the  reprefentation  of  a  country  clown,  leaning  with 
s  breaft  upon  a  Itaff,  as  tho'  talking  unconcernedly  with  a 
iighbour  in  field,  &•€.)  either  upon  earth,  in  the  air,  fire,  or 
jaters ;  while  the  fpecics  or  ideas  of  them  are  frefli  in  your 
lind,  fix  it  upon  your  mind :  and  by  this  means  furnifli  your 
nagination  and  judgment. 

,  41.  Such  objeds  as  are  of  divers  natures,  and  which  are 
^grouped  or  combined  together,  are  agreeable  and  pleafant  to 
le  light  ,•  and  fo  likewife  are  all  thofe  things  which  are  per- 
)rmed  with  freedom  and  eafe  j  becauie  they  appear  to  be  full 
■:  fpirit,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  animated  with  heat  and  fire. 

42.  But  Dhefc  things  are  not  to  be  expected  to  be  at  ained 
•j  till  after  a  long  exercife,  and  much  practice ;  and  till  they 
e  thoroughly  weighed  and  confidered  in  your  judgment  and 
iderftanding :  It  is  a  point  of  art  to  conceal  from  beholders 
le  labour  and  pains  you  have  beftowed  upon  a  piece. 

43.  If  you  would  arrive  at  an  excellence  in  the  art,  you 
iiift  endeavour  after  a  ready  apprehenfion,  a  difcerning  judg- 
lent,  an  inclination  to  learn,  a  fublime  ienfe,  a  warmth,  or 

fervor 


fer^r  of  foul,  and  a  greatnefs  of  mind,  tf  to  thefe  be  adde^ 
youth,  diligence,  a  competency  of  fortune,  fa  skilful,  mailer 
and  good  aftedtion  to  the  art  (without  which  it  will  be  impoi 
fible  to  attain  any  exxellency  therein,  or  arrive  to  the  elorv  c 
your  preaeceffori)  but  by  thefe  afiiftances  you  need  not  de 
fpair  ot  being  able  to  follow  them  very  clofe,  if  not  overtakini 
them.  * 

The    LIGHT         Irt,       „rry      .  JA 
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Hovj  to  draiv  a.  Udskip,  forojen,  catkle^  er  any  other  fyurif!j' 
you  dejign  to  paint. 
■  Ybu  muft  firft  take  an  oiled  paper,  and  lay  it  upon  a  prim 
or  painting  i  be  very  careful  that  the  paper  is  thorou^hh 
cleanfed  with  the  crum  of  breads  then  draw  what  you  detigfl 
with  black,  and  afterwards  turn  the  faid  paper  on  the  wrono 
fide :  touch  all  the  lines  you  have  drawn  with  a  piece  of  rec 
chalk ;  you  need  not  chalk  them  very  ftrong,  but  faintly. 

Then  lay  the  chalked  fide  of  the  oil'd  paper  upon  the  lea- 
ther or  paper,  and  with  a  porcupine's  quill  draw  the  lines  over, 
not  leaning  too  hard  upon  it,  and  you  will  have  all  the  lines  ap* 
pear  very  plain  upon  the  paper  or  leather. 

After  you  have  thus  prepared  your  paper  or  leather,  by 
drawing  your  deiign,  take  a  little  flake  white,  mixed  with  ^um,  { 
as  the  other  colours  are,  dip  your  pencil  into  the  white  of  eggs,  * 
(let  them  be  well  beat  firft)  according  to  what  quantity  you 
ufe  j  and  let  the  white  feem  tranfparent :  but  be  careful  that  ' 
you  don't  put  too  much  egg  into  iti  becaufe  it  will  make  it  ' 
of  too  flimy  a  fubftance. 

Then  with  your  pencil  lay  all  over  the  figure  or  landskip 
wii.h  the  faid  flake-white,  obferving  at  the  fame  time  to  lay  it,  mt 
vety  thin.  ^     i  |ii 

When  it  is  dry,  begin  to  colour  the  figures  firft,  and  then  the 
landskip  j  becaufe  the  figures  being  coloured  firft,  will  be  fullef 
and  clearer,  and  then  you  will  fee  better  to  colour  the  landskip: 
but  you  muft  be  very  careful  in  doing  this,  that  you  don't  go  ovef 
any  of  the  figures,  bur  keep  them  and  the  landskip  clear  and 
in  then-  proper  colours ;  becaufe  if  in  colouring  the  landskip 
you  go  over  the  figures,  you  will  not  bring  it  to  its  proper 
colour,  but  be  in  danger  of  fpoiling  the  figures.  Therefore  be 
very  careful  in  colouring,  and  give  every  thing  its  proper  co-« 
lour,  whether  cattle,  landskip  or  any  other  figure  j  without 
running  one  into  or  over  another,-  but  keep  all  clear  and  ia 
their  proper  places. 

IFtat   GUM  is  to  he  made  ufe  of. 

Themoft  proper  for  this  ufe  is  gum  ^r^r^/V/^,  which  is  indeed 
preterable  to  all  other  gums. 

The 
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Tfte  manner  of  uGng  it  is  as  follows:  put  as  much  as  you 
hink  fit  into  a  gallipot,  cover  it  with  water,  and  when  it  is  well 
iiflblved,  pour  it  oft  into  another  gallipot,  and  with  a  ftjick  beat 
t  up  till  it  is  fine,  and  thick  as  an  oil.  If  what  you  pour  off  at 
irft  is  too  thin,  take  more  of  the  thick  which  is  left  in  the  other 
,30t,  and  put  to  it,  and  beat  it  up  till  it  is  as  thick  as  an  oil. 

Be  careful  in  this  ^  becaufe  if  the  gum  is  not  well  prepared, 
he  colour  will  fly  and  break  off. 

^hat  COLOURS  are  to  he  made  vfe  of. 

Umber,  burnt  and  not  burnt, 

Red-Oakcr  ground, 

Englijb-OzkcT  ground, 

Red-Lead  warned, 

Bluc-Smalt  mixed  in  a  fhell. 

Carmine  mixed, 

Blue  Verditer  mixed, 

Flake- White  ground  with  gur»,.upon  a  ftoncj 

Dutch-Pink  ground  and  kept  moift, 

Rofe-pink  ground, 

Lamp-black  ground, 
I    Blue  Litmoufe,  which  is  fold  at  the  potter's, 
!    Gamboge  fteeped  in  water, 
!    Sap-Green,  after  the  fame  manner, 

Ultra-marine  for  a  fine   pieces   othcrwife  blue  fmalt,  or 
PruJJtan  blue  will  do  as  well, 
j    Indico,  the  beft ;  not  indico  blue,  but  la  ouge  indico. 
!    As  to  thefe  colours,  fome  arc  to  be  ground,  fome  fteeped, 
fbme  waflied,  and  fome  burot  and  ground  j   the  manner  of 
doing  which,  is  as  follows. 

.  Flake-White  is  to  be  ground  with  gum  thus  :  Lay  the  flake« 
!white  upon  a  ftone,  and  put  as  much  gum  to  it  as  will  make 
it  fo  ftiff  that  you  can  hardly  move  the  muller  round  j  then 
add  water  to  it  by  little  and  little,  till  the  colour  is  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  an  oil. 

Umber  is  burnt  thus :  put  as  much  of  it  into  the  fire  as 
you  think  fit,  and  let  it  continue  there  till  it  is  red-hot:  then 
take  it  out,  and  grind  it  very  fine  with  water  firft,  and  when 
it  is  pretty  dry,  add  gum  to  it  till  it  is  of  the  fame  fubftance 
,  with  the  flake-v^'hitc,  and  put  but  a  little  water  to  it,  becaufe 
,:he  burning  takes  away  the  nature  of  binding. 

Umber  that  is  not  burnt  is  eafier  to  grind. 
,     Add  but  a  little  gum  to  it,  and  grind  it  to  the  thicknefe  of 
.  the  other  colours. 

Red-Oaker  muft  be  ground  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
unburnt  umber  ^  only  take  care  to  pick, out  the  ftonei  that  are 
I  frequendy  found  in  ic. 
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Engli/b-Oaker  muft  be  done  after  the  very  fame  manner. 

Red-Lead  is  to  be  wafhed  as  follows:   but  in  buying  it  you 
muft  be  fure  to  chufe  that  which  is  paleft,  for  that  runs  the, 
fineft :  Put  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  into  a  veffel,  then  fill, 
it  almoft  full  with  water,  skim  it  well  with  a  fpoon  or  ftickj, ; 
and  in  about  a  minute  pour  it  ofFinto  a  larger  veflel. 

You  muft  take  care  not  to  pour  it  ofF  too  near  the  bottom : 
then  pour  in  more  water,  and  skim  it,  as  before  j  let  it  fettle, 
and  pour  it  off,  as  before. 

You  may  do  this  three  or  four  times. 

This  done,  pour  the  water  from  the  lead,  leaving  only  moi- 
fture  enough  to  pour  the  lead  into  a  chalk-ftone,  where  ir  will 
immediately  dry  fit  for  ufe. 

Mafticoat  muft  be  waflied  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  wafh 
red-lead. 

Blue-Smalt,  you  muft  buy  the  beft  you  can  get,  and  mix  it 
after  this  manner  :  put  as  much  as  you  think  fit  into  a  lliell,  and 
as  much  gum,  prepared  as  aforefaid,  as  will  wet  it  well,  by 
mixing  it  with  your  finger :  then  add  water  to  it,  till  it  is  of 
a  proper  thicknefsj  thus  you  muft  do  to  moft  of  the  other 
colours,  except  the  thin  ones,  which  I  fhall  fpeak  of  in  their 
proper  places. 

Blue-Verditer  muft  be  mixed  in  a  fliell ,  after  the  fame 
manner  with  the  former. 

Carmine,  likewife,  muft  be  done  in  the  very  fame  manner, 
only  you  muft  not  ufe  quite  fo  much  gum. 

Ultra -marine  is  prepared  after  the  fame  manner. 

When  you  have  wafhed  the  red-lead,  mix  it  in  a  fhell,  juft 
as  you  do  the  other  colours ;  which  mediod  muft  be  taken  in 
preparing  mafticoat. 

Indico  muft  be  well  ground  with  water  firft,  and  then  pre- 
pared as  the  Umber  which  is  not  burnt. 

Dutch-Vink  muft  be  ground  firft  with  water,  and  then  with 
gum,  but  not  fo  much  of  the  latter  as  in  the  other  colours. 

Rofe-Pink  muft  be  prepared  the  fame  way. 

Lamp-Black  muft  be  ground  with  gum  firft,  adding  afterwards 
a  little  water. 

Blue-Litmofe  muft  be  fbaked  after  this  manner:  put  as 
much  of  it  into  a  bafon  as  you  think  fit,  and  cover  it  with  wa- 
ter j  let  it  ftand  thus  feveral  days,  then  pour  it  off,  and  you  will 
have  a  very  fine  blue  colour. 

You  may  thicken  it  by  fetting  it  in  the  fun. 

Sap-green  muft  be  fteeped  in  a  little  leaden  pot,  or  a  fhell, 
but  not  poured  off:  for  which  reafon  you  muft  put  no  more 
water  than  what  will  juft  foak  it,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

Gamboge  may  be  done  the  fame  way. 

As 
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\';  to  mixing  the  colours  for  laying  in  the  faceSj  the  method 

j.s  follows :  firft,  you  mull  have  the  white  of  eggs  by  you, 
Me\l  beaten,  and  poured  off  from  the  froth  ,•  put  l  little  into  a 
Hiell,  and  let  it  f^and  by  you  to  dip  your  pencil  in ;  and  when 
■o'.i  hare  prepared  the  other  colours  for  a  very  fair  face,  take 
I  iittlc  carmine,  and  the  like  quantity  of  red-lead,  but  let  it 
^oft  incline  to  the  carmine;  then  dip  your  pehcil  into  the 
^gg,  and  mix  it  With  the  aforefaid  colours,  doing  the  fame  very 
hin  ;  this  you  rauft  do  with  all  the  other  colours :  but  be  care- 
.ul  of  taking  too  much  colour  at  a  time,  for  the  egg  will  make 
!t  fwell. 

\  As  to  mixtures :  for  a  very  fair  face  take  carmine  and  red- 
iead,  a  litdc  of  each  j  let  it  incline  moft  to  the  hrfb,  and  put 
't  in  a  fnell;  dip  your  pencil  into  the  egg,  and  mix  it  with  the 
•aid  colours  at  the  iide  of  the  lliell ;  and  then  if  you  perform 
\  young  man's  face,  you  muft  do  as  before,  taking  red-lead 
'md  yellow  oaker,  a  lictle  of  elch,  but  moft  inclining  to  the 
irft.  For  a  brown  face,  ufe  red-lead  unburnt,  and  a  lictle  rofe- 
Sink,  mixed  lb  well  together  as  not  to  be  eafily  diftinguifhed : 
'or  yellowifh  flefh  take  red-lead  and  a  little  Dutch-pink ;  for  a 
■'urpleilh  face,  red-lead,  rofe-pink,  and  indico :  if  any  other 
•oloured  face,  that  you  may  fee  in  pidlures,  add  (bme  of  thefe 
mixtures^  according  as  your  genius  dired:s;  but  be  furetomake 
hem  as  flelh-like  as  you  can. 

For  fair  hair  take  unburnc  umber,  and  a  little  yellow-oaker : 
or  black,  add  lampz-black;,  for  brown,  take  burnt  umber  and 
icllow-oaker;  for  yellow,  which  is  commonly  ufed  for  a  fair 

:%  take  yellovz-oaker  and  a  little  umber, 
ou  mull  be  fare  not  to  put  white  in  any  of  the  colours'; 
after  you  have  laid  the  pr;me-colour,  as  aforefaid,  all  mull 
.vorked  up  v.'ichouc  any  v.'hite. 

As  to  garments,  for  blue  ones  take  verditer,  fmalt,  or  ul- 
ri-marine,  and  fiiinh  as  far  as  you  can  with  the  fame  colours 
v'orked  deep. 

Obferve  the  thin  part  of  the  colour,  lay  the  garments,  and 
ix  ftrong  with  the  thick  part  of  the  colour:    for  red,  take 

■..iine  alone,  or  with  red-lead,  or  with  lake;  for  purple,  blue- 
^r.m  and  lake;  for  crimfon,  lake  alone j  for  green,  blue  ver- 

:t  and  Dutch-pink^  fliaded  with  indico  and  D*/c^-pink;  for 
..V,  Dufch-plnk  Ihaded  wich  umber;    for  a  cloth-colour, 
ole-pink,  indico,  and  burnt  umber  mixed,  fliaded  with  the 
jme. 

o  Hkev^ife  of  any  colour  thrit  you  have,  flrft  lay  the  thiti 

J  lliadeAvith  the  decpcft  colour;  and  as  to  any  colours  mix 
hem  as  you  pleafe,  except  the  thin  tranfparent  colours,  v/hich 
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will  not  bear  it  ,•  and  for  linnen  ufe  thin  Dutch-^inkj  fhaded 
with  unbumt  umber  and  indico. 

For  cattle,  you  muft  imitate  nature,  or  your  pattern ;  it  be- 
ing Co  various,  that  there  are  hardly  any  rules  to  be  fet;  only 
lay  the  firft  colours  thin,  as  in  the  drapery,  and  fhadow  the  firit 
(hades  with  the  thickeft  part  of  the  colour. 

If  you  paint  a  white  horfe,  dog,  or  fifh,  or  fowl,  let  the  firft 
colour  be  Dutch-^'mk,  laid  on  fo  thin  as  hardly  to  be  difcerned ; 
"let  the  next  fhade  be  indico  and  unburnt  umber:  if  you  do 
any  of  thefe  in  brown,  take  umber  burnt  or  unburnt,  fhaded 
with  the  fame  -,  if  grey,  with  black  and  white,  or  indico  and 
white :  you  may  colour  fogie  with  red-lead,  and  EngliJJj-ozktVy 
or  any  other  colour,  taking  care  to  Ihade  with  the  ifame  co- 
lour. 

In  landskips,  for  the  sky,  firft  draw  out  faintly  the  clouds  in, 
the  sky,  and  then  colour  the  sky  with  thin  verditer,  or  fmalt, 
leaving  the  clouds  clear ;  then  colour  the  clouds  with  thin 
X)«/(;j&-pink,  and  fliade  them  with  a  reddifti  purple,  made  of  red- 
lead,  rofe-pink,  and  blue-fmalt  j  then  finifh  the  sky  with  the 
thick  part  of  the  blue,  and  fo  intermix  the  colours  by  degrees, 
that  they  may  feera  to  be  laid  on  all  together,  like  a  fine  print 
or  pifturc. 

Trees  muft  be  coloured  with  blue  verditer,  and  unburnt 
umber,  if  you  defign  their  colour  to  be  a  blue  mifty  green, 
adding,  for  difference,  rofe-pink  or  red-oaker,  or  yellow  oaker, 
Ted-lead,  or  carmine  i  taking  care  that  it  inclines  to  a  greenifh 
colour,  for  thofe  which  are  to  appear  near. 

For  a  blue-green,  take  blue  verditer  and  Butch-^ivk ',  if 
yellow,  add  more  Dutch--^mk  j  ii  reddifh,  add  red-lead,  or  car- 
mine ;  for  deep  green,  indico  and  D«/c^-pink,  fhaded  with  the 
deepeft  part  of  the  colours.  ! 

For  the  bodies  of  trees,  take  umber  and  blue,  or  umber  and 
yellow,  or  umber  and  green. 

Imitate  nature  and  good  patterns. 

In  finifhing  garments,  let  the  egg  be  quite  laid  afide,  becaufc 
It  will  give  a  deadnefs  to  the  other  colour^,*  then  take  for  the 
blue  garments,  ultra-marine  in  the  darkeft  part,  and  it  will  look 
clear  and  well  \  for  red,  take  fine  lake,  or  carmine,  in  the  darkefl 
part  of  the  reds  ^  in  purples^  ufe  carmine  and  litmofe  j  in  green, 
ufe  verdigreafe  and  indico;  if  bluifh,  add  more  indico;  if 
yellowifh,  more  verdigreafe;  for  yellow,  ufe  lamp-black  and 
gamboge,  and  a  little  litmoie  for  a  pale  one ;  for  a  deep  yel- 
low, ufe  carmine,  verd^reafe,  and  a  little  litmofe. 

To  finifh  the  faces,  after  you  have  fhaded  them,  as  beforcj 
take  care  not  to  ufe  any  egg :  to  fhade  the  yellow,  or  red  faces, 
ufe  carmine,  and  verdigreafe,  giving  the  ftrongeft  touches  with 

it, 
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it,  and  ftnooth  it  upon  the  lighter  part  of  the  fliade;  but  take 
,■  carenot  to  go  over  the  light  part  with  it,  but  keep  in  the  firfi 
fhades. 

For  fair  faces,  ufe  carmine,  verdigreafe,  and  litmofej  ta- 
king care  not  to  go  over  the  firft  lliadcs. 

Let  thcfe  Ihades  be  faint  for  fair  faces,  only  touched  ftrong 

in  the  dark  places  with  carmine  and  vetdigreafej   then  take  2 

I  little  red-lead  and  carmine  for  the  blufh  of  the  face  j  then  take 

•  a  little  litmofe,  and  touch  the  bluifh  iliades  very  faintly  j  then 
;  look  at  the  faces,   and  give  them  dark  ftrong  touches  irt  the 

•  eyes,  and  a  ftrong  touch  in  the  mouth  i  then  look  and  fee  if 

■  the  blufli  is  bright  and  fmooth,  and  it  is  done. 

t      For  fair  hair  of  women,  fhade  with  carmine,  verdigreafe  and 

f'  litmofe  j  fometimesadd  gamboge,  for  a  very  fair  yellowifli  hair. 

Take  notice,  firft  to  lay  the  colours  as  aforefaid,  then  fhadow 

the  faces  and  hair,  then  the  drapery,  and  then  the  landskip. 
I      Mr.  WILLIAiM  LIGHTFOOT,  was  a  good  EvgUJb  painter 

in  perfpeftivc,  architecture,  and  landskip.     He  began  in  di- 
'  fteniper,  but  afterwards  took  to  oil-painting ;  he  was  concernedi 

■  in  contriving  and  adorning  fome  part  of  the  'Royal-Exchavge. 

■  He  died  in  London  about  70  years  ago. 

I  PIRRO  LIGORIO  was  fcholar  of  Ginlw  -Romano,  lived  at 
li  Naples  and  Romcj  excelled  in  hiftory  and  architedlure,  and  died 
\  in  the  year  1573. 

'  LILY  [to  paint  in  mtniature]  cover  it  with  white,  and  fliade 
'  with  black  and  whiter  do  the  feeds  with  orphvent  and  gall- 
'  fio?te;  and  thegreenof  the  leaves  and  ftalks  with 'i;er^//er,fliaded 
'  with  iris-green. 

The  many-flo-wered  LI  LY  [in  vnniature']  for  the  firft  colour 

•  ufe  mirie  de  plomby  then  i-ernrition-)  and  in  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
fhades  carmine,  and  finifli  with  the  fame  in  ftrokei,  which  cor- 
tefpond  with  the  turn  of  the  leaf 

'  Heighten  the  lights  with  mijie  de  plomhy  and  -wkitey  and  imi- 
tate the  feed  with  njermilion  and  carmine.  Let  the  gteen  be 
done  with  "jerditer.,  and  fhaded  with  iris-green. 

The  DAY  LILY.     There  are  three  forts  of  this  flowei:: 

1.  Gride fi?!y  a  little  reddiftl. 

ft.  Gridelin,  very  pale. 

3.  White. 

For  the  jirflj  lay  on  lake  and  lohite.,  and  fliade  and  finiHi 
tvith  a  deeper  mixture  of  the  fame,  with  a  little  l^lack  added 
to  it,  to  fadden  it,  cfpccially  for  the  decpeft  places. 

For  the  fecond,  hy  on  white  mixed  with  a  very  little  lak^ 
and  I'erfnilion,  (o  rhat  thcfe  2  laft  do  hardly  appear;  then  fliade 
with  black  and  a  litde  lake,  taking  care  to  make  the  heart  ot 
the  leaves  next  the  ftalk  redder.,  which)  as  well  a^  the  feedj  tnuft: 

Ha  be 
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be  of  the  fame  colour,  efpecially  towards  the  top,  and  lowet 
a  little  greener. 

Let  the  ftalk  of  the  feed  be  done  with  majiicotey  fliaded  with 
"bladder-green. 

The  other  flowers  of  this  fort  are  done  with  white  alone,  andj 
fliaded  and  finifhed  with  black  and  white. 

The  ftalk  of  thefe  laft,  and  the  green  of  them  all,  muft  bel 
of  the  fea-fort-,  (haded  v;ith  iris-green. 

LIME,  calcined  ftone,  marble,  free-ftone,  chalk,  or  other 
matter,  burnt  by  a  large  fire,  in  a  kiln  or  furnace  built  for  that 
purpofe  ^  for  the  moft  part  to  be  ufed  afterwards  in  a  compo- 
sition of  mortar  for  buildings  the  fire  taking  away  all  its  hu- 
midity, and  opening  its  pores,  fo  that  it  becomes  eafily  reducible 
to  powder. 

^ick^lime,       7      Is  that  which  is  as  it  comes  out  of  the 

Vnp.aked-Iiwej  5  furnace,  and  jlak^d-lime,  is  that  wafhed 
or  fteeped  in  water. 

^  To  dye  Stuff  a  LIMON,  or  LEMON  colour.  Boil  the  ftuff 
an  hour  and  a  half  with  3  pound  of  alum.,  3  ounces  of  cerufey 
and  3  ounces  of  arfenick:^  pour  off  the  water,  then  put, 
in  frefh,  and  in  the  fame  kettle  make  a  liquor  of  i(5  pounds; 
of  green  dyer^s-woody  3  ounces  of  pot-aflies,  2  ounces  of  tur-\ 
tnerick  ;  let  them  fettle  and  boil  j  then  pafs  the  ftufF  quick  through 
it,  and  it  will  be  of  a  good  lemon-colour. 

To  dye  Silk  a  LTMON-colour.  This  dye  muft  firft  of  all 
be  tenderly  handled,  and  done  in  weak  Suds,  and  may  be  re- 
gulated by  comparing  the  colour  with  a  lemon ;  which  when 
done,  rinfe  and  dry  it. 

LIMNING,  is  the  art  of  painting  in  water-colours  ,•  in  con-j 
tradiftindion  to  painting,  properly  fo  called,  which  is  done  in| 
oil-colours.  j 

Umting  is  by  far  the  more  ancient  kind  of  painting:  the  art! 
of  painting  in  oil  is  far  more  modern,  it  not  being  known  till  thel 
3  ear  14.10,  when  it  was  found  out  by  one  Jolon  Van  Eyck,  z\ 
Flemifb  painter,  better  known  by  the  Name. of  ^ohn  of  Bruges. 
Before  his  tiirie  all  the  painters  painted  in  water  and  frefco  alone, 
both  on  wooden  boards,  walls  and  elfevvherc. 

When  they  made  ufe  of  boards  for  painting,  they  ufually! 
glewed  a  fine  linnen-cloth  over  them,  to  prevent  their  openingji 
and  then  laid  on  a  ground  of  white  j  they  alfo  mi.xed  up  their; 
colours  with  water  and  fize,  or  with  water  and  yolks  of  eggs,! 
Well  beaten  with  the  branches  of  a  fig-tree;  the  juice  of  whichi 
being  thus  mi.\'ed  with  the  eggs,  was  the  mixture  with  wliich 
they  painted  their  pieces. 

In  Limning.,  all  colours  are  proper  enough,  excepting  the  white 
made  of  lime,  which  is  only  ufed  in  frefco. 

But 
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■  -But  the  azure  and  uhra-niarine  muft  always  be  mixed  up 
'with  lize  or  with  gum  ;  becaufe  the  yolks  of  eggs  give  yellow 
colours  a  greenifh  tinfture. 

But  before  thefe  colours,  tho'  mixed  with  {)7.c,  are  laid  on, 
there  are  always  applied  two  lays  of  hot  iiz.e:  the  compoGtion 
ir»ade  with  eggs  and  the  juice  of  fig-tree  being  only  ufed  for 
touching  up  and  finifhing,  and  to  prevent  the  necefliry  of  ha- 
ving a  fire  always  at  hand  to  keep  the  fiie  hot,*  yet  it  is  cer- 
itain,  that  the  fize-colours  hold  the  befl;,  and  are  accordingly 
always  ufed  in  cartoons,  <&c.  This  fize  is  made  of  fhreds  of 
thin  leather  or  parchment :  to  I'nun  on  linnen  they  chufe  that 
which  is  old,  half  worn  and  clofe^  this  they  do  over  with 
white-lead,  or  with  a  fine  plaifter  beaten  up  with  fize ;  which 
'when  dry,  they  go  over  it  again  with  a  lay  of  the  fame  iize. 

The  colours  are  all  ground  in  water,  each  by  it  felf ;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  wanted  in  working,  are  diluted  with  fiz^d 
water. 

If  yolks  of  eg2;s  are  to  be  ufed,  they  are  diluted  with  a  water 
imade  of  an  equal  quantity  of  common  water  and  vinegar,  with 
the  yolks,  white  and  fheU-of  an  egg;  and  the  ends  of  the  little 
branches  of  a  fig-tree  cut  fmall,  all  well  beaten  together  in  an 
'earthen  pan. 

If  they  would  have  the  piece  varnifhed,  when  finiihed,  they 
go  over  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  then  with 
varnifh. 

But  this,  however,  is  only  to  preferve  it  from  wet  ,*  for  the 
great  advantage  of  Limning  confifts  in  its  being  free  from  any 
'luftrc;  in  regard  tharjall  its  colours  thus  void  of  luftrc,  maybe 
feen  in  all  kinds  of  lights  j  which  colours  in  oil,  or  covered  with 
varnilli,  cannot. 

C/ Preparations /or  LIMNING. 

I.  Be  provided  with  two  Ihells,  or  fmall  glaffes,  to  hold  clean 
water  j  the  one  for  tempering  the  colours  with,  and  the  other 
for  wafliing  your  pencils  in  when  they  are  foul. 
:     2.  Behdes  thofe  pencils  you  limn  with,  have  a  large  clean 
dry  pencil,  to  cleanfe  your  work  from  any  kind  of  duft  that 
Jmay  fall  upon  it :    thefe  p>encils  are  czWtd  fitch-pencils. 
;     3.  A  fliarp  penknife,  for  taking  hold  of  any  loofe  or  ftraggling 
■hairs  that  may  come  out  of  your  pencil,  either  upon  the  work 
^or  among  the  colours  j  or  to  take  out  fpecks  of  any  thing  that 
may  fall  upon  your  card  or  table. 
;  I    4.  A  Paper  v/ith  a  hole  cut  in  it  to  lay  over  your  card,  to 
keep  it  from  dull  and  filth  to  reityour  hand  upon,  and  to  keep 
;  ithe  Parchment  from  being  fullied  by  the  foil  and  Iweatof  your 
handi  ^^  ^^^^  *^or  trying  your  pencils  on  before  you  ufe  them. 
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"Lay  thejljells  or  fmall glaffes.,  water,  peftcils,  or  pen-knife  all 
on  your  right  hand. 

5 .  Be  provided  with  a  quantity  of  light  carnation  or  flefh  co- 
lour, tempered  up  in  a  fhell  by  icfelf,  with  a  weak  gum -water, 
made  of  inhite  and  red  lead,  if  it  be  for  a  fair  complexion  ;  to 
which  add  a  little  mafticote  or  Englifh  oaker,  or  both,  if  it  be 
for  a  brown  complexion. 

6.  But  you  muft  be  fure  to  take  care,  that  the  flefh  colour 
be  always  lighter  than  the  complexion  you  would  reprefent ; 
for  that  it  may  be  brought  to  its  true  colour. 

7.  Place  your  feveral  fhadows,  for  the  flefh  colour,  in  a  large 
horfe  mufcle-fliell  in  little  places  diftinct  from  one  another. 

8.  Lay  a  good  quantity  of  white  by  itfelf,  that  it  may  be 
ready  in  all  Ihadowings,  befides  what  the  fhadowings  are  firft 
mix'd  with. 

9.  Forres/  for  the  cheeks  and  lips,  tejnper  lake  and  red  lead 
togerher  j  and  i?id:gOj  or  ultra-marine  and  white  for  blue  fhadows, 
as  thofe  under  the  eyes  and  veins. 

10.  For  grey,  faint  fhadows,  'white  and  Englijh  oaker^  and  fomer 
times  maflicote  j  for  deep  fhadows,  nvhite-^  EnglifJj  oaker,  umher ; 
for  dark  fliadows,  lake  and  pink,  which  make  a  good  flefhy  (hz^ 
dow.  11 

11.  In  making  choice  of  a  light,  | 
Let  it  he  fair  and  large,  one  northerly  and  not  foutherly,  and    ? 

free  from  fhadows  of  houfes  or  trees ;  and  all  clear  sky-lights  co- 
ming in  direSi  from  above,  and  not  tranfverfe.  As  to  the  room, 
let  it  he  clofe  a?id  clean,  and  free  from  the  fun-heatns. 

12.  As  to  the  manner  of  fitting; 

Let  the  desk  on  which  you  work  be  fo  fituate,  that  fitting 
before  it,  your  left  arm  may  be  towards  the  light,  that  the  light 
jnay  flrike  fideling  upon  your  work. 

Let  the  perfon  you  are  to  limn,  be  pofited  in  the  fame  po- 
fture  that  he  himfelf  fhall  chufe,  level  with  you,  and  not  more  ;^ 
than  6  yards  from  you  at  moft.  j- 

13.  Obferve  the  perfon's  motion,  if  never  fo  fmallj  for  the 
leafl:  motion  amifs,  if  not  recall'd,  will  infenfibly  lead  you  into 
many  errors. 

14.  When  you  have  finifh'd  the  face,  let  the  perfon  ftand, 
not  fit  at  a  farther  diftance,  4  or  5  yards  oflF,  for  your  drawing 
the  pofition  of  the  clothes. 

15.  If  you  are  to  limn  upon  fattin,  fteep  ifing-glafs  for  24  hours  -^ 
in  fair  water,  and  then  boil  it  in  fpirit  of  wine,  until  it  grow  (; 
very  clammy,  which  may  be  known  by  dipping  your  finger  ir^  if 
it :  and  after  you  have  drawn  your  out-lines  upon  fattin,  wafi> 

it  thin  over  with  an  indifferent  large  pencil^  as  far  as  your  out- 
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lines  are,  which  will  prevent  the  cobur«  from  finking  or 
flowing 

1 6.  The  better  to  prevent  your  colours  from  finking  into 
your  card,  paper,  or  parchment,  you  defign  to  limn  on. 

Boil  fome  roch-alum  in  fpring-water  i  tnen  take  a  bit  of  a 
ipunge,  and  with  i:  wet  the  backfide  of  the  paper  that  you  arc 
to  draw  on  very  thin :  while  the  water  is  hot,  be  as  quick  in 
wetting  it  as  you  can  ;  and  this  will  hinder  the  colours  from 
linking. 

1 7.  In  the  laft  place,  you  muft  obferve  thefe  general  rules : 

1.  That  if  your  colours  peel,  or  will  not  lie  on  by  reafon 
of  the  greafinefs  of  the  parchment,  then  you  muft  mix  a  little 
ear-wax,  or  civet,  with  them,  and  it  will  help  them. 

2.  That  the  perfon  you  draw  by,  fit  not  above  6  foot  from 
you. 

3.  That  the  perfon  you  draw  by,  fit  in  a  higher  feat  than  you 
that  draw. 

4.  That  you  draw  not  any  part  in  the  face  of  a  pi<5hire 
exactly  at  firft  j  neither  finifh  an  eye,  nofe,  or  mouth,  till  the 
reft  of  your  work  come  up,  and  be  wrought  together  with  it. 

5.  That  when  you  have  finilhed  the  face,  let  the  party  ftand 
up,  for  you  to  draw  the  drapery  by. 

6.  That  i'lue  bice  is  never  ufed  in  a  face. 

7.  That  black  muft  not  be  ufed  by  any  means;  as  for  the 
other  fliadows,  your  own  obfervation  muft  diredt  you. 

The  Praaice  of  LIMNING,  or  DRAWING  a  face  m 

coiours. 

1.  As  to  the  beginning  of  the  work:  Having  all  your  ma- 
terials in  readinefs,  lay  the  prepared  colour  on  the  card  (an- 
fwerable  to  the  complexion  prefented)  even  and  thin,  free  from 
hairs  and  fpots  over  the  place,  where  the  picture  is  to  be. 

2.  The  ground  having  been  thus  laid,  and  the  party  placed 
in  a  due  pofition,  begin  the  work,  which  is  to  be  done  at  3 
fittings  i  at  the  firft  ficting  you  are  only  to  dead-colour  the  faccj 
which  will  require  about  two  hours  time. 

3.  At  the  fecond  fitting,  go  over  the  work  more  curioufly, 
adding  its  particular  graces  or  deformities,  couching  the  co» 
lours  fweetly,  which  will  take  up  about  5  hours  time. 

4.  At  the  third  fitting,  you  muft  finifh  the  face,  perfeding 
all  that  has  been  left  imperfedt  and  roughs  putting  the  deep 
fhadows  in  the  face,  as  in  the  eyes,  brows,  and  ears,  which  are 
the  laft  of  the  work,  and  are  not  to  be  done  till  the  hair,  cur^ 
tain  or  backfide  of  the  pidure,  and  the  drapery  be  wholly 
finiihed. 
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^.  Th  operation,  or  'work  at  firji  ft  ting. 
Having  laid  the  ground,  or  complexion,   in  the  next  place 
draw  the  out-lines  of  the  face,  which  do  with  lake  and  "white 
mingled:   draw  thefe  but  very  faintly,   that  if  you  happen  to 
mifs,  either  in  proportion  or  colour,  you  may  alter  it. 

6.  When  you  have  done  this,  add  red-lead  to  the  former 
colour  for  cheeks  and  lipsj  but  let  it  be  but  faint  (for  you 
cannot  lighten  a  deep  colour)  taking  care  to  make  the  fhadovvs  } 
in  their  due  places,  as  in  the  cheeks,  lips,  tip  of  the  chin  and  [ 
ears,  the  eyes,  and  roots  of  the, hair:  don't  fliadow  with  a  flat  \ 
pencil  i  but  by  fmall  toucher,  and  fb  go  over  the  face.  j 

7.  Strive,  as  near  as  poffibly  you  can,  in  this  dead-colouring,  | 
to  imitate  nature  rather  than  to  be  curious.  | 

8.  Having  put  the  red  fhadows  into  their  due  places,  fhadow  ). 
about  the  colours  and  borders  and  balls  of  the  eyes  with  a  faint  !' 
blue^  and  under  the  eyes  and  about  the  tcmples'with  a  greyiOT.  j- 
blue  j  heightening  the  fhadows  as  the  light  falls  j  alfo  the  harder  : 
fhadows  in  the  dark  fide  of  the  face,  under  the  eye-brows,  !• 
chin,  and  neck.  ' 

^.  Bring  all  the  work  to  an  equality,  but  add  perfeftion  to  i 
no  particular  part  at  that  timej  but  imitate  the  life  in  likeFlfefsj  |r 
roundnefs,  boldnefs,  pofture,  colour,  and  the  like.  •: 

19.  Laftly,  touch  at  the  hair  with  a  iliitable  colour,  in  fuch  !' 
curl^,  folds,  and  form,  as  may  either  agree  with  the  life,  or  grace  ' 
the  pi6ture :  fill  the  empty  places  with  colour,  and  deepen  it  ' 
more  llrongly  than  in  the  deeped:  Ihadowed  before. 

11.  The  operation  at  the  fecoud  Jitting.  ! 

As  it  has  been  before  laid  but  rudely,  fo  you  muft  fweetcn  ! 
thbfe  varieties  which  nature  affords,  with  the  fame  colours,  and 
in  the  fame  place,  driving  them  one  into  another;  yet  fo  as 
that  no  lump  or  fpot  of  colour  or  rough  edge  may  appear  in 
the  whole  of  the  work ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  with  a  fharper 
pencil  than  that  you  ufed  before. 

12.  Having  done  this,  go  to  the  back-fide  of  the  picture,  I- 
which,  if  it  be  a  landskip,  or  a  blue  or  red  factin  curtain  j  if  it  |, 
be  blue,  temper  up  as  much  bice  as  will  cover  a  card,   which 
mix  very  well  With  gum ;  and  draw  the  out-lines  of  the  curtain 

-  with  a  pencil  j  as  alio  of  the  whole  pidure  :  then  on  the  whote 
ground  on 'which  you  intend  to  lay  the  blue,  lay  with  a  large' 
pencil  thinly,  or  airily  over  the  whole  ground  ;  and  afterwards 
lay  over  the  fame  a  fubifantialbodyof  colour,  which  ought  to 
be  done  nimbly,  keeping  the  colour  moifl:,  and  not  fuffering 
any  part  to  be  dry,  till  you  have  covered  the  whole.  '    ' 

13.  If  the  colour  of  the  curtain  is  to  be  of  a  cr/'w/ow  colour ; 
lay  the  ground  of  a  thin  colour,  and  lay  the  light  with  a  thin 
wacerifli  colour  where  ihey  fall  j   and  while  the  ground  is  yet 
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wet,  lay  the  ftrong  and  hard  fhadows  clofe  by  the  other  lights, 
with  a  Itrong,  dark  colour,  tempered  fomething  thickiih. 

14.  Then  lay  the  linen  with  a  faint  white,  and  the  drapery 
ilat,  of  fuch  a  colour  as  you  would  have  it  be. 

15.  Obfcrve  what  fhadows  in  the  face  are  too  light  or  too 
deep  for  the  curtain  behind,  and  the  drapery,  and  reduce  each 
to  their  due  degree  of  height  j  draw  the  lines  of  the  eye-lids, 
and  fhadow  the  entrance  into  the  ear,  deepnefs  of  the  eyes, 
and  any  eminent  mark  in  the  face,  with  a  very  fharp  pencil. 

16.  In  the  laft  place,  go  over  the  hair,  giving  it  the  colour 
that  it  appears  to  have  in  the  life,  calling  fome  loofe  locks  of 
hair  over  the  ground;  which  will  caufe  the  pidture  to  ftand  as 
it  were  at  a  diftance  from  the  curtain. 

17.  Let  the  linnen  be  Ihadowed  with  lute?,  ^/dfc/^,  and  a  little 
yello'-jj  and  ^/«e, the ^/^r^ being  deepen'd  with  ivory-black^vaxyitd 
wiih  a  little  lake  and  indlco. 

18.  The  operation  at  the  third  fitting. 
This  third  operation  is  taken  ijp  wholly  in  giving  ftrong 
tojchss  where  you  perceive  occafion,  in  rounding,  fmooth- 
ing,  and  colouring  the  face  j  which  to  do,  will  be  the  better 
perceived  after  the  curtain  and  drapery  has  been  done. 

19.  In  the  next  place,  confid^  whatfoever  may  conduce  to 
render  the  work  as  perfed  as  you  polTibly  can,  either  as  to 
cafts  of  the  eyes,  moles,  fears,  windings  of  the  mouth,  geftures, 
or  the  like ;  and  take  care  never  to  make  your  deepeft  Ihadows 
ib  deep,  as  they  appear  in  the  life. 

20.  H01U  to  heighten  and  deepen  the  ground-colour  for  hair. 
If  it  be  in  miniature  that  you  paint,  the  colour  of  the  hair 

muft  not  be  fo  light  as  the  lighte(f>  nor  fo  deep  as  the  deepeft 
fhadow  i  but  in  a  middle  proportion  between  both,  on  which 
you  may  either  heighten  or  deepen  at  pleafure. 

2ii.  If  it  be  laid  on  with  the  lighteft  colour,  it  will  require  a 
long  time  to  work  it  down  \  and  if  it  be  as  dark  as  the  deepeft, 
it  cannot  be  deepened  lower  with  the  fame  colour. 

22.  And  belides,this  ground-colour  muft  be  laid  exceedingly 
even  and  fmoothj  and  the  quicker  it  is  done,  the  better  ic 
will  be. 

23.  A  goofe-quill  pencil  is  the  moft  proper  to  be  ufed  in  doing 
this,  and  the  temper  of  it  ought  not  to  be  too  thin  ;  becaufe 
if  fo,  the  parchment  will  appear  through  the  ground,  which 
ought  to  be  covered ;  and  you  fliould  rather  go  over  it  again 
with  the  fame  colour,  than  to  let  it  appear  fo. 

Of  LIMNING  DRAPERY. 

I .  In  drawing  of  garments  be  very  careful  in  habiting  every 
one,  according  to  the  degrees  and  funflions  of  the  perfon  de- 
Icrib'd,  giving  them  alfo  their  right  or  proper  colours. 

As 
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As  for  example,  John  Baptifi  in  a  hairy  mantle ^  John  the  'Evart' 
gelifi  in  fcarlety  and  the  Virgin  Mary  is  commonly  reprefented 
in  purple  or  azure^  and  the  reft  of  the  Apoftles  in  green  or 
erimfon. 

2.  There  are  2  ways  o^v^ox^ivag drapery;  the  firfiivay  isus'd 
hy  the  Ira/rans,  this  is  done  with  the  poiffit  of  a  pencil,  andhatch< 
iag  it.     Thefe  arc  us'd  chiefly  in  miniature. 

3.  Some  places  are  touch'd  all  over  alike,  yet  fo  as  when 
It  is  finiOi'd,  you  may  perceive  the  parchment  in  feveral  places 
quite  through  the  work  j  which  is  indeed  too  flight  a  way,  and 
0iould  rather  be  call'd  iv^Jtng  than  limning. 

4.  The  fecond  luayy  which  is  the  beft,  is  as  follows ; 

Firft,  lay  a  full,  fiat  ground  all  over,  where  your  drapery  is  to 
be,  of  the  colour  you  defign  it  to  be  ^  which  being  done,  you 
will  find  ic  much  eafier  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  may  be  either 
heightened  or  deepened  at  plcafure. 

5 .  If  you  would  have  the  drapery  blue,  take  an  indifferent 
krge  pencil,  pretty  full  of  either  ultramarine^  or  of  Dutch  bice 
well-prepar'd,  and  therewith  lay  the  colours  even  and  fmooth 
alt  over  the  place  intended  for  the  drapery,  and  afterwards  deepen 
it  with  lake  and  indigo. 

Heighten  it  very  faintly  and  fair  in  the  greateft  lights,*  the 
like  is  to  be  done  in  all  the  colours  of  drapery  whatfoever. 

6.  Crimfon  velvet,  red,  green,  and  blue,  may  be  heightened 
with  fine  fliell-gold,  to  which  it  will  give  an  admirable  luftre 
and  beauty,  efpecially  if  fome  of  the  gold  be  mix'd  with  the 
ground  colour  itfelf,  which  will  render  it  much  the  fairer. 

After  this  manner  great  painters  heighten  all  their  works  of  ar- 
chitedure  and  buildings,  efpecially  in  ftately  rooms  and  palaces. 

7.  Take  care  to  draw  the  out-lines  of  the  garment  very  true 
and  faint,  becaufe  the  whole  grace  of  a  picture  confifts  much 
m  the  outmoft  draught,  and  more  than  in  the  curioqs  work 
within. 

%.  To  do  this,  the  garments  muft  be  well  fuited  to  the  body, 
and  made  to  bend  and  yield  with  it,  and  iiot  ftrait  and  ftiff 
where  that  bends. 

9.  In  order  to  fit  the  garments  rightly  to  the  body,  obferve 
which  part  of  the  body  bends  in  or  out,  that  the  garments  may 
anfwer  to  the  body  upon  the  leaft  turning  any  way. 

10.  In  order  to  make  the  garment  turn  with  it,  you  muft 
confider  where  the  body  would  be,  if  it  were  bare ;  and  there 
take  care  to  form  the  garments  in  the  right  place,  making  thenx 
to  bend  or  fit  out  according  to  the  joints  or  limbs,  and  ibme-» 
times  the  limbs  muft  be  made  to  appear  plainly  through  the 
garments,  and  efpecially  if  they  be  driven  with  the  wind,  or 

any 
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any  other  aftion,  they  muft  lie  loofe  from  the  body.    In  fuch  cafe 
they  muft  be  lightly  exprefs'd,  and  with  a  fort  of  tranfparency. 

11.  You  muft  begin  firft  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  garments, 
and  fo  draw  down  that  part  of  the  garment  (on  both  licks)  which 
lies  clofe  to  the  body,  before  you  draw  the  loofe  parts,  which 
fly  off  from  the  body. 

12.  For  if  the  loofe  parts  ftiould  be  firft  drawn,  before  thofe 
parts,  which  lie  clofe  to  the  body,  are  finifhed,  you  will  be  ouc 
before  you  are  aware,  and  be  ape  to  dra\y  the  body  awry. 

15.  For  this  reafon  fome  great  artifts  do  draw  lightly  thena- 
ked  body  firft,  and  clothe  it  with  the  garments  afterward ;  by 
which  means  they  can  fee  the  better  to  place  the  clothing  rightly, 
and  fo  as  to  hang  even  upon  the  body. 

14.  The  largeft  folds  muft  alfo  be  firft  drawn,  ^nd  ftruck  into 
the  lefs ;  and  you  muft  be  fure  not  to  make  One  fold  to  crofs 
another ;  and  alfo  break  fome  large  folds  into  le-j&,  and  fo  make 
them  narrower,  where  the  garments  fit  clofer. 

15.  Take  care  alfo  to  order  the  drapery,  fo  that  the  folds  may 
fall  all  one  way,  efpecially  in  a  figure  in  a  ftanding  pofture  j  tho* 
it  will  fometimes  be  otherwife  in  a  figure  in  a  fitting  pofture. 

16.  And  as  the  garments  of  a  ftanding  figure,  if  in  the  open  air,  are 
liable  to  be  driven  by  the  wind,  therefore  they  muft  be  plac'done 
way. 

17.  Take  care  alfo  not  to  make  folds,  where  the  garments 
fhould  fit  ftreight  and  clofe,  as  on  the  breafts,  knees,  thighs,  <^f. 
which  bear  them  out,  and  for  that  reafon  ought  alfo  to  fit  plaia 
in  fuch  places. 

For  Colours  for  Drapery j  &c. 

For  a  bright  red^  temper  Indian  lake  with  native  cinnabar.   ■ 

For  fcarleti  temper  carmine,  and  deepen  it  with  Indian  lake ; 
or  temper  native  cinnabar,  and  a  little  red-lead,  and  fhadow  i: 
with  Indian-lake. 

For  carnation,  temper  lake  and  ivhitej^ndihzdow  ifwithlake. 

For  crimfon,  temper  cinnabar,  lake,  and  '•juhite,  and  deepen 
with  lake. 

For  a  peach  colour,  temper  carmine  ziyl  a  little  iy^//^,  andlha- 
dow  or  deepen  it  with  lake. 

For  a  'violet,  temper  fine  Dutch  bice  with  lake,  and  dcepeJi 
it  with  indigo. 

Note,  That  Indian  lake  is  the  befl  of  all  other  lakes ;  but  it 
being  very  fcarce  and  dear,  you  may  do  well  enough  luith  Florence 
lake  infteadofit. 

For  an  orange^  mix  the  beft  red  lead,  and  a  little  fine  yellow* 
majiiiote,  and  fhadow  it  with  gall-fione  and  lake. 

For  an  orange  tavjney,  mix  cinnabar  and  M^tpink  with  a  little 
yellow  majiicote,  and  fhadow  with  gall-^one  and  lake. 

For 
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For  a  J^raw  colour,  temper  yellow  majikotev/kh  a  very  little 
cinnabar^  and  deepen  wich  d^Lxkpink. 
.  For  a  sky,  mix  ultramariiie  with  a  little  'white j  and  deepen  1 
with  indigo. 

For  a  purple,  mix  fine  Dutch  bice  and  lake  and  a  \iti\Q -uhite. 
and  deepen  it  with  lake  and  indigo. 

■  Note,  That  as  to  all  colours  where  Dutch  bice  is  us'd^  you 
fiouldmake  choice  of  that  ivhich  is  fine,  or  elfe  yowwill  find  that 
in  ivorking  it  "xill  lie  -jery  rough  Mid  mtevejz,  ajzd  not  cover  'v^ell. 

For  a  fea-green,  mixbice^  fink,  znd  luhite^  and  deepen  it  with 
green  pink. 

.  For  a  French  green,  mix  one  part  of  light  pink,  with  6  parts 
of  Dutch  bice,  and  deepen  with  green  pink. 

For  a  poppinjay,  temper  pink  and  a  little  indigo,  and  deepen  it 
with  indigo. 

For  ati  allj-colour,  mix  cherry-fione  2ind  white,  and  deepen  with 
ivory-black. 

For  a  lian  tanunsy,  mix  red-lead  and  mafiicate,  and  deepen  it 
with  umber. 

N.  B.  Take  a  fpecial  care,  that  -when  you  temper  or  mix  any 
of  thefe  colours  far  i^ither  a  complexion  or  garment,  that  you 
temper  them  on  your  pallet  or  Jheli  luitb  your  finger  j  and  mix. 
them  all  very  nvell  to  make  a  good  mixture,  and  not  too  luaterijb.  - 
,  ^Ifo  be  fur e  to  prefer ve  all  your  colours  from  duft,  and  before 
you  temper  either  i?i  the  Jhell,  or  upo?}  your  pallet,  to  bruflj  it  off 
iwith  a  large  pencil,  or  hare's  foot,  or  to  bloiu  it  off. 

1.  Iw  fhadoivijig  linnen,  ufe  black,  white,  a  little  yellow,  and 
lefs  blue ;  deepen-  the  black  with  burnt  ivory,  mix'd  with  a  little 
lake  and  indigo,  ox-.litmofe  blue.  JFor  a  greater  variety,  of  co- 
lours, fee  the  article  DRAPERY,  dr. 

2.  As.  (or  fat ti?2s  and  lilks,  and  a}l  other  fliining  fluffs,  they 
ought  to  have  certain  bright  refledions,  exceeding  bright,  with 
ludden  light  glances,  efpecially  in  fuch  places,  where  theflrongeft 
and  brighteft  lights  fall ;  and  fo  by  how  much  the  garment  falls 
the  more  inward  from  the  light,  by  fo  much  the  reflexions  will 
be  the  lefs  bright. 

3.  If  the  body  drawn  be  in  armour,  if  of  filver,  \zy  liquid fili 
ver  all  over  for  a  ground,  which  let  dry  well,  and  then  burnifh 
it,  and  fhadow  it  with  filver  indigo,  litmofe,  and  umber,  accord-? 
ing  as  the  life  fhall  dire6t  you. 

4.  If  the  armour  be  of  gold,  lay  the  ground  with  liquid  gold, 
as  you  did  with  filver,  and  fhadow  upon  it  with  lake,  Englifij 
oaker,  and  a  little  gold:,  or  thus, 

5.  Lay  the  fineft  jhell-gold  flat  and  fmooth,  on  the  place  where 
the  armour  is  reprefentedj  which  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 
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burnlfli  all  over  with  a  fmall  iveefel's  or  dog's  tooth,  fet  it  imp 
the  end  of  a  pencil-ftick,  but  fomething  longer. 

6.  Fcr  fhadowing,  temper  lake,  Roman-oakery  zrid  gaii-JiortPf 
with  a  little  fhell-goU 

7.  The  heightenings  being  biirnifhed,  are  to  be  left  bright. 

8.  In  the  fainter  parts  of  the  fhadows,  ufe  a  little  jhe/i-^o/Jy 
and  aUb  in  the  deepeft,  which  muft  be  neatly  and  fweetly  wrought 
into  the  goU. 

9.  Alfo  temper  g^ill'Jf one  \yith  Jbe I l-go Id,  and  this  will  give  an 
excellent  luftre  to  all  gold  works. 

10.  Mix  a  little  b/ack  in  the  darkeft  and  deepeft  fhadows, 
and  the  heightenings  are  only  the  firft  gold  burnifh'd  bright. 

11.  As  in  armour,  fo  alfo  in  brafs-pots  or  kettles,  or  any  glit- 
tering metal,  where  you  fee  a  fudden  brrghtnefs  in  the  middle 
or  centre  of  light,  from  the  fliining  quality  and  difpofition  of 
thofe  things,  by  fo  much  the  reflections  will  be lefs  bright,  and 
on  the  contrary. 

chafed,  embojpd,  or  Jl.nn'mg  Armour,  i .  The  lighter  places  of 
it  muft  be  moft  fparkling,  which  may  be  exprefs'd  by  raifing 
the  high  and  round  places,  wirh  a  temper  of  gall-fionc  zndRo- 
man  oaker  •  by  touching  with  a  pencil  full  of  the  colour  over  and 
over,  in  one  and  the  fame  place,  'till  the  touches  be  rais'd  over 
the  other  work. 

2.  Then  cover  over  the  rais'd  work  with  the  fineft  /Jjell-gold 
(that  is  made  ox  Antirerp)  and  burniili  it  with  a  weefel's  tooth; 
and  do  the  like,  if  it  be  filver  embofs'd. 

5.  As  (or  Jil'ver  armour,  lay  on  (hell-fdver,  as  direfted  fof 
Jheil-gold;  and  when  it  is  dry,  burnifh  it  as  you  do  the  gold. 

4.  As  for  fljadowwg  it,  temper  lake  and  indigo  wirh  a  very 
little  umber,  work  all  the  fliadows  down  even  and  fmooth,  ac- 
•cording  to  the  appearance  in  the  life. 

5.  As  to^h'z  hcighte}ii7igs,  they  are  to  be  left  to  the  filver  (that 
having  been  brightly  burniftied)  as  in  the  gold.  The  thinner 
part  of  the  Ihadows,  being  part  of  the  depth  of  the  fhadows, 
muft  be  tempered  with  a  little  f.'?ll-f  her,  and  wrought  Aveetly 
and  neatly  into  the  fiver,  being  laid  very  flat  and  even,  as  has 
been  faid  before. 

6.  A  very  good  fhadow  for  embofd fiver,  are  burvt  cherry- 
flone,  dark  pink,  and  rufi  of  iro?i ;  as  alio  are /vor;'  black,  mix'd 
with  dark  pink. 

1 .  For  dia'fw?ids,  lay  a  ground  of  liquid  fiver,  and  deepen  it 
"With  cherry -flone  blacky  the  deeper  the  fhadow,  the  fairer  the 

diamond. 

2.  For  emeralds,  or  any  green-fo»e,  riiix  turpenti^ie  with  vcr~ 
digreafe,  and  a  little  turwerick  root,  firft  fcrap'd  with  vinegar, 
drying  it,  and  then  grind  it  to  flne  pov/der,  and  mix  it. 
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\.  For  Tearlsy  let  ybui"  ground  be  indigo  and  •white ,  the  fhadowsj 
hlack  znd pink:  To  exprefs  theroundnefsandluftreofthe^far/j 
fliadow  it  with  indigo,  Cherry-fione  blacky  and  pink. 

Or  you  may  lay  the />e<?r/ with -ui^/V^,  mix'd  with  a  little  ^/^icy^jj 
a  little  indigo  and  maftick  j  but  very  little  in  comparifon  of  thc| 
rjjhite ;  fcarcely  to  the  hundredth  mil :  when  this  is  dry,  givej 
the  light  of  the  pearl  with  a  little  ftlvery  fomewhat  more  to  the! 
light  than  the  fhadowed  fide.  Then  take  a  luhite,  allay'd  with 
Tnajiicdt^,  and  give  it  a  GompaflTing  ftroke  underneath  the  fha- 
dowed fide,  which  fhews  arefledtion^  afterwards,  without  thati 
a  fmall  fhadow  of  fea-coal  undermoft  of  alii  but  mind  this-; 
your  fiher  muft  be  laid  round  and  full. 

4„  For  rubies,  firft  lay  a  ground  oi  fitver,  td  the  bignefs  oJt 
a  ruby,  burnifh  it^  then  heating  a  fmall  wire  in  a  candle,  with 
it  drop  upon  the  burnifh'd  place  a  little  pure  turpentine,  tem- 
pered with  Indian  lake,  and  falliion  it,  as  you  pleafcj  with  your 
inftruments;  let  it  lie  a  day  or  two  to  dry,  and  if  it  does  not 
dry  foon  enough,  add  to  the  compofition  a  little  powder  oil 
majiirk. 

5 .  For  fapphires,  temper  up  ultramarine  with  pure  turpentine^ 
which  lay  upon  a  ground  of  liiuid [iher  polifh'd ;  which  muflji 
be  the  ground  for  all  ftones.  || 

0/  LIMNING  LANDSKIP.  H 

All  the  various  exprefiions  oi  lands  kip  are  innumerable,  there: 
being  as  many  as  there  are  painters  and  fancies,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  compriz'd  within  rules.  But  for  the  general,  obferv* 
thefe  which  follow. 

T.  Always  begin  with  the  sky,  fun-beams,  or  Hghteft  parti 
firft  ;  next,  thofe  beams  that  are  yellowifh  (which  make  of  ma' 
Jiicote  and  ijohite ;)  next,  the  bluenefs  of  the  sky,  (which  make 
with  ultramarine  ot  fmalt  alone)  and  mix  lake  and  ivhite  foi| 
purple  clouds.  { 

2.  At  the  f^rft  working  lay  the  piece  all  over  with  dead  co- 
lour, leaving  no  part  of  the  ground  uncoloured  i  but  take  card 
to  lay  the  colours  fmooth  and  even.  i 

3.  Work  your  sky  downwards  towards  the  horizon  fainte.j 
and  fainter,  as  it  draws  nearer  and  nearer  the  earth,  except  ir 
tempcftuous  skies;  work  the  tops  of  mountains  far  remote,  fc 
faint  that  they  may  appear  loft  irt  the  air. 

4.  Make  low  places,  and  fuch  as  are  near  the  ground,  of  tht 
colour  of  the  earth,  of  z  dark  yello-wijlj  ox  brown,  ox  green-,  th(, 
next  to  them  of  a  lighter  green ;  and  fo  fucceflively  as  they  loft 
in  diftance,  lo  make  them  abate  in  colour. 

5.  Do  not  make  any  thing  that  appears  at  a  diftance  perfed^ 
by  exprefling  any  particular  figns  or  tokens,  that  it  hasj  butexl 
prefs  it  IS  weakly  and  faintly,  as  it  appears  to  the  e^  ?. 
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6.  Always  place  light  againft;  dark,  and  dark  againft  light ; 
by  which  means  you  may  extend  the  profped  as  tho'  very  far 
off 

7.  Let  all  the  fhadows  lofe  their  force  as  they  remove  from 
the  eye  i  always  making  the  ilrongeft  fhadows  the  neareft  to 
hand. 

8.  Laftly,  Boil  an  ounce  of  ifing-glafs  in  fmall  pieces  in  4 
quarts  of  conduit-water,  till  the  ifing-glafs  is  dillolved,  and  fet 
it  by  for  ufe :  with  this,  mix  fpirit,  or  oil  of  cloves^  rofes^  dji^ 
narnon,  or  ambergreafe,  and  lay  it  on  and  about  the  pid:ure,  where 
it  is  not  coloured  (left  it  fhould  change  the  colours  i  but  upon 
the  colours  ufe  it  without  the  perfumes)  fo  it  will  vamifh  your 
pidures,  and  give  them  a  glofs,  and  caufe  them  to  retain  the 
beauty  and  luftre  of  their  colours  i  and  alfo  take  away  any  ill 
fcent  which  they  may  otherwife  have. 

9.  For  trees,  you  muft  have  a  dark  green,  which  you  may 
make  by  mixing  verd'tter  with  pink  and  indico;  the  deepeli 
fhadows  of  all  in  green,  are  made  mzh  fa^-gree»,  and  indico. 

To  preferve  colours  in  Limning.  Temper  a  fhell  of  'white 
with  a  few  drops  of  rofemary-v^ziQx  doubly  diftilled,  or  pure 
fpirit  of  rofemary ;  and  however  dead  and  faded  the  piaure^ 
was  before,  it  will  inftantly  become  perfcd:  white. 

This  water  or  fpirit,  alfo  prevents  the  bubbles  ip  'white  and 
umber  J  which  are  troublefome  in  grinding. 

The  fum  of  the  Obfervations  of  LIMNING  to  the  life  in 
general. 

1.  Let  your  table  be  prepared  very  exadly,  as  before  di-" 
Jeded. 

2.  Let  the  ground  be  of  a  flefh  colour,  tempering  it  to  the 
Complexion  to  be  painted. 

3.  If  it  be  a  fair  complexion,  mix  a  good  quantity  of  red 
and  white-lead  together  fomething  thick. 

4.  If  the  complexion  be  fvvarthy,  or  brown,  mix  with  the 
former  a  little  fine  mafticote,  or  EngUJb-oaker,  or  both ;  always 
taking  care  that  your  ground  be  fairer  than  your  complexion 
painted. 

For  fuirnefi  may  be  fhado'wed  or  darkened  at  plea  fare ;  but 
if  it  be  fad  or  dark  ■)  you  can  never  heighten  it  :  for  in  limningy 
the  piSfure  is  always  wrought  down  to  its  exaH  colour. 

5.  Lay  the  ground  upon  the  card  or  tablet  with  a  larger 
pencil  tlian  ordinary,  free  from  fpots,  fcratches  of  the  pencil,  or 
duft,  and  as  even  as  poflibly  can  be ,  and  let  the  colour  be 
rather  thin  and  wateriih  thau  too  thick;  doing  it  very  quick  and 
nimbly,  with  two  or  three  daihes  of  the  pencil. 

6.  Whea 
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^,  When  you  have  done  thisj  prepare  your  fhadows  in  order, 
ti^  before  diredled. 

7.  Then  draw  the  out-lines  of  the  face  with  lake  and  white 
mingled  together  very  fine ;  fo  that  if  you  fhould  err  in  your 
firit  draught,  you  may  draw  it  true  with  a  itronger  ftroke  j  the 
other  line,  by  reafon  of  its  faintnefs,  being  no  hindrance. 

Thefe  lines  7nufl  be  draiun,  tr\ily  Jljarp  and  neat,  with  the 
greatefi  exa^nefs  imaginable. 

8.  Take  particular  notice  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  deep 
fhadows,  which  retain  in  your  memory,  when  you  go  over  them 
with  greater  exad:nefs  j  and  (if  you  pleafe)  you  may  alfo  draw 
the  fliape  of  that  body,  which  is  next  to  the  face,  'oiz.  a  httle 
beneath  the  Hioulders,  with  a  ftrong  and  dark  colour  ^  which, 
in  cafe  of  miftake  as  to  proportion,  may  be  eafily  altered. 

9.  The  firft  fitting  is  employed  in  dead-colouring  the  face; 
the  fecond,  in  the  exadl  colouring  and  obfervation  ot  the  feveral 
fhadows,  graces,  beauties  or  deformities,  as  they  are  in  nature; 
the  third  fitting  is  to  render  fmooth  what  was  before  left  rough 
and  rude,  cloathing  what  was  naked,  and  giving  ftrong  and 
deepening  touches  to  every  refpeftive  (hadow. 

10.  The  dead  colour  is  made  as  follows : 
Take  of  the  aforclaid  ground,  at  article  3.  and  4,  and  mix 
it  with  fine  red-lead,  tempering  it  exaftly  to  a  dead  colour  in 
the  cheeks  and  lips ;  taking  an  efpecial  care  not  fto  make  ic 
too  deep ,  which,  ii  it  be  too  light,  you  may  deepen  at  plea- 
fure. 

1 1.  The  face  is  to  be  fir  ft  begun  to  be  coloured  in  the  cheeks 
and  lips,  and  fomething  ftrongly  at  the  bottom  of  the  chin  (if 
it  has  no  beard) ;  alfo  over,  under,  and  about  the  eyes,  with  a 
faint  rednefs. 

12.  The  ear  is  moft  commonly  reddifli;  as  alfo  fometimes 
the  roots  of  the  hair. 

1 3 .  When  you  have  wafhed  over  the  ground  with  this  reddifh 
or  dead-colour,  then  fhadow  as  well  bold  and  ftrong  as  exact 
and  curious. 

14.  A  good  piciure,  if  it  be  only  dead-coloured,  and  ap- 
pearing near  at  hand  to  be  very  rough,  uneven  and  unpleafant ; 
yet  being  done  and  fliadowed  boldly  and  ftrongly,  will  appear 
very  Ihiooth,  delicate,  and  neat,  if  it  be  viewed  at  a  proper  dir 
ftancG  from  the  eye. 

15.  Therefore,  curioficy  and  neatnefs  of  colour  is  not  (o 
much  to  be  regarded,  as  bold,  lofty,  and  ftrong  expreftion  oi 
what  is  feen  in  the  life. 

16.  The  next  thin^  you  have  to  do,  is,  to  ufe  the  faint  blues 
about  the  corners  and  balls  of  the  eyes  and  temples,  which 
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are  to  be  wrought  out  exceeding  fweetly  and  faiht]y  by  de- 
grees. 

17.  You  muft  be  fure  ro  make  the  hard  fliadows  f^U  on  the 
dark  fide  of  the  face,  under  the  nofe,  chin,  and  eye-brows,  as 
the  Hght  falls  with  fomewhat  ftrong  touches. 

18.  When  you  have  done,  and  fmoothed  the  light  fhadows, 
in  the  next  place  work  the  hair  into  fuch  forms,  curlings,  and 
difpofitions  as  will  heft  fee  off  the  piece, 

19.  Firft  draw  it  with  colours,  neady  and  to  the  life,  then 
wafli  it  roughly,  as  the  reft  j  and  in  the  next  place  compleat 
it :  tilling  up  the  empty  places  with  colour,  and  the  partings  of 
it  with  blue. 

20.  And  whenever  you  would  have  your  colours  or  fliadows 
deep,  and  bold,  be  fure  that  you  work  them  by  degrees,  be- 
ginning faintly,  and  increafing  in  ftrength. 

21.  Firft  uic  the  former  colours  in  the  fame  places  sgain^ 
driving  and  fweetening  oiie  into  another,  that  no  part  may  appear 
uneven,  or  with  an  edge  or  patch  of  colour ;  but  all  together 
equally  mixed  and  difperfed,  lying  foft  and  fmooth,  like  fmoke 
or  vapours. 

22.  When  you  have  done  this  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  lay 
the  ground  for  behind  the  pidure  of  blue,  or  crimfon,  like  to 
a  fattin  or  velvet  curtain. 

23.  If  you  make  it  hlne,  do  it  with  hice,  well  tempered  in 
a  fhell :  firft  drawing  the  out-lines  with  the  fame  colour,  and 
with  a  fmall  pencil  j  and  afterwards  wafh  over  the  whole  ground 
with  a  larger  pencil  with  a  thin,  waterilli  blue. 

24.  And  in  the  laft  place,  cover  the  fame  that  you  wafhed 
over  before  with  a  thicker  colour,  briskly  ,  that  it  do  not  dry 
before  all  be  covered,  fo  will  it  lie  fmooth  and  even. 

25.  If  the  back  ground  be  cr'mfon,  do  it  with  lndia7t  lake, 
in  thofe  places  where  the  ftrong  lights  and  high  reflections  fall, 
and  do  the  light  with  thin  waterifli  hhe-,  and  deepen  with  a 
thicker  colour  the  ftrong  i"hadows  that  are  clofe  by  the  light  j 
which  being  done,  the  pifture  will  be  very  much  altered  j  for 
the  beauty  of  thefe  grounds  will  much  darken  and  deaden  it. 

2(J.  Then  do  over  the  apparel  with  fuitable  colours  only  flat, 
with  heightening  and  deepening ;  and  then  go  over  the  face  agairij 
and  with  a  iliarp  and  curious  pencil  reduce  the  fhadov/s  to 
fmoothnefs  and  nc-i:nefs;  drav/ing  the  eyes,  the  lines  of  the 
eye-lids  j  the  rednefs  of  the  noftrils  ■■,  fhadow  of  the  ears  j  decp- 
hefs  of  the  eye-brows,  and  the  reft  of  Che  other  remarkable 
tnarks  of  the  face. 

27.  Sweeming  the  out-lines  of  the  face  (by  darkerring  the 
ground  from  above  the  light  fide,  and  below  on  the  dark  fade) 
that  when  the  piece'  is  done,  the  ground  may  ftand  as  it  v/era 
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at  a  diftance  from  the  face  behind ',  and  that  th«  face  may 
appear  to  ftand  off  forward  from  the  ground. 

28.  In  the  next  place,  go  over  the  hair,  make  it  light  or 
deep,  according  to  the  life :  and  in  apparel  make  the  feveral 
folds  and  fhadows,  and  what  elfe  is  to  be  imitated^  as  it  is  in 
the  life  rtfeif ;  lightening  the  lines  with  the  purcft  ivhttej  a  little 
yeUoiu,  and  fome  blue.,  and  deepening  with  ivory  blacky  and 
heightening  with  black,  mixed  with  a  little  lake  or  indico. 

29.  When  you  have  done  this,  and  the  perfon  is  gone,  and 
the  work  is  yet  rough,  polifli  it  by  your  felf,  and  labour  to 
make  it  fmooth  and  pleafant,  filling  up  the  empty  places,  and 
fweetning  the  fliadows  which  yet  lie  uneven  and  hard. 

30.  Having  finifhcd  the  apparel,  hair,  and  ground,  next  give 
ftrong  touches  for  the  rounding  of  the  face,  and  confider,  and 
add  whatfoever  may  conduce  to  refemblance  and  likenefsj  as 
moles,  fmilings,  or  glances  of  the  eyes,  motion  of  the 
mouth,  &c.  ' 

31.  For  which  purpofe  you  may  find  occafion  of  difcourie, 
or  caufe  the  perfon  to  be  in  adion,  and  to  look  merrily  and 
ch  rarfuUy. 

32.  Remember,  that  the  eyes  give  the  lifCy  the  nofe  the 
favour ;  the  mouth  the  likenels,  and  the  chin  the  grace. 

33.  If  you  make  the  lightening  of  a  fair-coloured  drapery  with 
ftne  Ihell-gold,  it  will  add  an  admirable  luilre,  and  be  a  iingu- 
lar  ornament  to  the  pidurej  and  if  this  gold  be  mixed  with 
the  very  ground  itfelf,  the  apparel  will  appear  much  the  fairer. 

The  dead-colouring  of  a  'whole  fgure  dejlgned  for  hifiorical 

LIMNING. 
This  is  performed  two  ways: 

1.  By  tempering  a  fleflj-colour  fomewhat  lighter  than  you  de- 
fign  it  fliall  be,  after  it  is  wrought  down  by  the  variety  of  fia- 
dovjing  mixtures-,  which  flelli  colour,  you  muft  temper  in  a 
large  fhell,  becaufe  it  requires  a  quantity ;  and  the  mixture  muft 
be  good,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin. 

2.  Then,  having  taken  a  good  goofe-quill  pencil  full  of  the 
colour,,  lay  it  on  the  place  where  you  defign  the  figure,  quick, 
dven,  and  fmooth ^  if  you  be  not  very  brisk  in  laying  it  on,  it 
will  not  lie  even. 

3 .  The  other  method  is  this  j  you  may  ufe  the  beft  flake 
Vhite,  well  prepared,  inftead  olflep} -colour^  and  lay  it  on  with  the 
fame  fixed  pencil  as  before'  mentioned,  and  fo  your  dead-colour 
is  as  the  oil-painters  do,  which  muft  be  done  free,  rough  and 
boldeft  of  ail. 

4.  But  take  notice,  that  all  the  out-lines  of  your  figure  are 
firft  drawn  y^\^^tewfer(^t^re  of  fake  sM  luhifey   before  the 
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ground-colour  for  the  flefh  is  laid  on :  Alfo  in  dead-coIoUring 
the  fliadows  which  are  next  to  the  light  muft  not  be  left  too 
dark,  harih  or  hard,  but  faint,  even  and  mifty. 

5".  When  you  have  done  this,  mix  flake- white  and  a  little 
red-lead,  and  with  that  touch  up  all  the  deep  places  both  in  face 
and  body,  as  your  judgment  fhall  direcfl. 

6.  Let  this  be  done  exceeding  faintly,  becaufe  if  it  be  laid 
too  deep  it  cannot  be  heightened  up  again,  without  running  the 
hazard  of  fpoiling  itj  whereas  if  it  be  too  light  it  may  be 
deepened  gradually  as  you  pleafe. 

7.  Make  in  the  face  a  delicate  faintnefs,  or  faint  red,  in- 
clining to  a  purple  under  the  ^es;  then  with  the  aforefaid 
mixture  touch  the  tips  of  the  ears,  as  alfo  the  cheeks,  lips,  and 
bottom  of  the  chin,  and  fo  proceed  to  the  fole  of  the  foot> 
touching  with  the  glowing  colour  in  all  the  following  mufcles 
and  places. 

8.  Then  for  the  general  yellowifli?  glowing  fhadows,  mix gali-^ 
fione  andpink^  and  add  in  fome  places  a  little  lake,  to  the  for* 
mer  mixture  or  temperature. 

9.  And  whereas  you  will  perceive  in  fbme  parts  of  the 
body  in  the  Life  a  faint  bluijh-,  this  may  be  exprefled  with  a 
temperature  or  mixture  of  Indigo  and  White  j  and  thus  you 
are  to  proceed,  according  to  the  fubjedl  you  paint  after,  who* 
ther  the  life,  or  copying  after  painting. 

10.  All  thefc  Strokes  are  to  be  exprefTed  after  the  manner  of 
hatching  with  a  pen,  wafhing  it  along  with  gentle  and  fainc 
ftrokes. 

11.  But  be  fure  to  takecaxein  this  dead-colouring,  to  cover 
your  ground-colour,  with  the  aforefaid  red  and  other  Oiadows- 

12.  You  need  not  be  over  curious  in  thefirft  working  j  but 
rather  aim  at  a  good,  free,  and  bold  imitation  of  nature,  than 
an  extreme  neat,  fet,  or  ftifF  way. 

13.  Be  not  difcouraged  at  the  roughnefs  of  your  colour; 
for  you  may  work  that  down,  and  touch  it  by  degrees  with 
the  other  fhadows,  tho'  you  do  not  do  it  at  the  firft. 

14.  After  this,fweeten  and  heighten  your  fhadows  by  degrees, 
according  as  the  light  falls. 

15.  Then  touch  it  in  fome  placA  with  ftrong  touches,  and 
bring  your  work  up  together  in  rhefe  places  to  an  equal  roundnefs 
and  ftrength ;  not  finilliing  any  part  of  the  figure  before  the 
other  j  but  viewing  and  working  all  the  parts,  curioufly  alike  ; 
but  yet  in  a  manner,  as  it  were  at  random. 

16.  Then  take  noticeof  the  rounding,  colouring,  and  fhadow- 
ing,  or  whatever  elfe  is  requifite  to  the  perfedion  of  the  worlt.~ 

1 7.  The  fainter  fhadows  being  done,  fvvecten  and  work  them 
into  the  red  i^ill 
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1 8.  View  over  attentively  all  the  variety  of  colouring  ,•  an<i 
nicely  delineate  with  your  pencil  thofe  feveral  varieties  of  na- 
ture, v/hich  were  but  rudely  trac'd  out  before. 

19.  In  doing  tbi'S,  ufe  the  fame  colour  in  the  fame  places  you 
had  us'd  before,  working,  driving,  and  £\veetning  the  fame  co- 
loors  one  inio  another,  that  nothing  be  left  in  the  piece  with  a 
harl"h  edge,  uneven,  or  in  a  lump,  but  make  all  appear  fweet,, 
or  driven  one  into  another  wichche  pointoffomewhatafharper 
peiKil  than  that  which  you  us'datfirft,  fo  that  the  fhadows  may 
lie  difpers'd;  foft,  fweet,  fmooth,  and  gently  extended  one  inta 
another,  like  air. 

20.  In  the  laft  place,  talce  notice  that  skies,  water-trees,  plants, 
Eowers,  and  ground,  are  all  to-  be  dead-coloured  before  the 
figures. 

LINEAMENT  is  a  fine  ftroke  of  line,  obferv'd  in  a  humai* 
face,  and  that  forms  the  delicacy  thereof,  being  that  which  pre- 
ferves  the  refemblance  thereof,  and  occafions  the  relation  of 
likenefs  or  unlikeneis  to  any  other  face. 

It  is  by  thefe,  that  Phyfiognomifts  pretend  to  judge  of  the- 
temper  and  manners  of  people. 

Painters  ufe  the  word  'Lineament  for  the  out-lines  of  a  face. 

LINNENS  [in  miniature]  are  painted  thus;  having  drawti' 
your  folds,  as  when  you  do  drapery,  lay  on  ivbite  all  over,  an^^ 
then  proceed  and  hnifli  with  a  mi>aure  of  ultramarine^  blacky 
and  ivkite,  taking  more  or  lefs  of  this  laft  according  to  the  de- 
grees you  want  of  light  and  flude;  and  for  the  deepeft  folds, 
rake  hijtre  and  a  little  ivhite-^  uling  it  fparingly,  and  with  artful 
touches ;  and  you  may  even  take  the  former  pure  for  the  deepeft 
Ihades,  where  you  uiuft  expreis  the  folds,  and  lofe  thera  among 
the  reft. 

They  may  be  made  after  a  different  manner,  by  laying  on  all 
over  a  very  pale  mixture  o^ ultramarine.,  black-y  zad'vjhite,  and 
then  preceding  in  the  manner  above-dire6ted  with  the  fame^ 
mixture,  but  a  little  deeper :  And  v/nen  the  fliades  are  ftriped 
and  finifhed,  you  muft  heighten  the  lights  with  pure  white, 
blending  them  with  the  firft  colour  or  ground.  But  of  what  fort: 
foever  you  make  them,  when  you  finilTi  them,  prepare  fome 
ycUowilli  tints  for  certain  places,  laying  them  on  Co  lightly,  as 
it  were  a  waOi,  (o  as  to  be  tranfparent,  and  neither  to  hide  the 
firiping  nor  the  fliades. 

Yellow  linnens  are  made  of  ivhite^  mixed  with  a  little  aaker, 
then  proceed  and  finifh  with  hijhe,  mixed  with  luhite  and  oaker, 
and  for  the  deepeft  fliades  with  hiflre  alone.  Before  you  finifli, 
Jay  on  tints  of  oaker  and  white  here  and  there,  and  others  of 
ivhite  and  ultramarine-^  as  well  upon  the  fliades  as  lights,  but 
Ycry  tbinj  and  tlien  ftipple  and  fcumble  die  whole  together,  and. 
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it  will  have  a  fine  effe<5l ;  as  you  finifli,  touch  up  the  extremuies 
•of  the  lights  with  mafiicotc  and  ivhite.  Thefc  linnens  and  the 
former,  you  may  ftripe  liice  £^//>?/'?«  fcarves,  with  blue,  red,  »/- 
tramarhie^  and  carmine^  a  red  one  between  two  blue  ones,  very 
bright  on  the  lights,  and  ftronger  in  the  fhades.  The  heads  of 
virgins  are  generally  drefTed  with  v^ils  of  this  fort  j  and  of  the 
fame  are  made  a  fort  of  handkerchiefs  for  an  open  breaft,  be- 
caufe  they  are  very  becoming  to  the  fiefh. 

When  you  would  have  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them 
to  be  rranfparent,  and  fhew  wh-^iever,  whether  fluff  or  flefh,  is 
underneath,  lay  them  on,  at  firfl  very  thin,  and  mingle  with  your 
ihading  colour,  a  little  of  that  which  is  under  them,  particularly 
at  the  extremities  of  the  fhades,  and  touch  only  the  extiemitiej 
of  the  lights  (only  for  Alc  yel/ows)  with  mafikefe  and  ivhiie,  and 
of  the  ivhites  v/ith  'white  alone. 

They  are  alfo  to  be  made  another  way,  efpecially  when  you 
would  have  them  quite  tranfparenr,  as  muflin,  lawn,  or  gaule, 
for  this  purpofe  you  mud  begin  and  finifh,  what  is  beneath, 
as  if  nothing  was  to  be  over  it  j  then  heighten  the  brightefl  folds 
with  'white  or  majlicote,  and  fhade  with  hifir^,  and  '•dihite  or 
black,  or  blue  and  tvhite,  according  K)  the  colour  you  aim  at ; 
and  taking  away  from  the  livelinefsof  thereft  by  foiling  it  over, 
tho'  that  be  not  altogether  necefTary  but  for  the  darkeft  parts. 

To  take  iron-moulds  or  (tains  out  of  Linnen. 

Take  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  warm  it  with  a  little  powder  6f 
alum  difTolved  in  it,  wet  it,  and  as  it  is  wee,  dry  it  with  a  l]30on, 
wherein  is  a  live  coal  j  continue  to  do  fo  for  the  fpace  of  two 
hours,  and  the  fpot  or  iron-mould  will  in  a  wafhing  or  two  dif- 
appear.     This  will  take  out  fpotsof  ?«ir,  &c. 

y^n  excelknt  luay  to  take  fpots  or  fiains  out  of  Linnefi. 

Take  powder  of  burnt  bone  finely  lifted,  and  place  it  between 
2  boards,  prelling  it  hard,  with  fome  of  the  powder  on  either  fide 
the  fpot,  and  in  2 days  it  will  be  quite  vaqiilied. 

Another  excellent  'way  to  take  fpots  or  flains  out  of  Linnen. 

jyii^divQ  bay-falt  in  fair  water,  and  fleep  the  linnen  in  it,  then 
take  juice  of  forrel  and  fharp  vinegar,  and  rub  the  fpot  with 
them,  fufFering  it  likewife  to  ibak  in,  and  in  fo  doing  often  it 
will  difappear. 

To  take  avjay  ink,  fiains,  fiains  'with  fruit,  ^c. 

Take  powder  of  alum  half  an  ounce,  juice  of  houfeek,  or  fcn- 
green  2  ounces,  and  apply  them  after  the  alum  has  been  dilTolv'd 
very  hot,  and  the  bufincfs  will  be  done. 

Ho'w  to  keep  Linnen  laid  up  'without  ufing,  from  damage  many 
ytars. 

The  linnen  having  been  wafh'd,  and  welWry'd  in  the  fun, 
f<>ld  it  up,  and  fcatter  in  the  folding  the  powder  of  cedar-wood, 
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or  tedar  fmall  ground,  having  firft  perfum'd  the  cheft  with  fio- 
raxj  by  which  means  not  only  dampnei's  is  prevented,  but  worms 
and  maths. 

^  pleafant  ivater  to  preferve  Linnen,  or  any  other  thing  a, 
long  time-)  gti^ng  it  moreover.,  a  curiam  [cent. 

Take  of  fpike-flo'Viers  i  pound,  coflmary  half  a  pound,  palm 
a  fmall  handful,  penny-royal  the  lame  quantity,  mace  an  ounce, 
orrace  powder  half  an  ounce,  foak  thefe  in  white-wine,  and  di- 
ilil  them,  and  fprinkle  your  cloches  in  a  fair  day,  let  them  be  tho- 
roughly dry,  and  then  lay  ther    up. 

To  remove  ftai^s  occaftond  b/  vjtne  or  vinegar. 

Steep  the  thing  ftained  in  neij  milk  for  a  night,  then  apply 
re7i',tet  to  the  ftain,  rubbing  it  in,  and  by  fo  doing  twice  or 
thrice,  you  will  fipd  it  as  fair  as  it  was  at  firft. 

To  make  Linneh  that  ts  tiirnd  yellow  very  white. 

Heat  milk  over  the  fire,  and  add  to  a  gallon  a  pound  of  cake 
foap  fcraped  in,  fo  that  it  may  diiTolve  ;  and  when  the  clothes 
have  boiled  therein,  take  them  out,  and  elap  them  into  a  lather 
of  hot  water,  and  wafh  them  out  fpeedily. 

To  vjhiten  cloth  the  beji  ivay. 

Buck  your  cloth  well,  and  fpread  it  upon  the  grafs,  and  fprinkle 
it  with  <j/«7»-water,  letcing  it  lie  abroad  for  2  or  3  days  and  nights  i 
then  buck  it  agiin  \yii\ifnap  ^nd  fuller's  earthy  andufe  it  as  be-; 
fore,  and  it  will  be  both  thick  and  white. 

To  make  any  Linnen  at  the  firji  appearance  look  like  diaper. 

When  it  has  been  new  waih'd,  fpread  it  upon  a  table,  fome- 
what  damp,  and  fprinkle  it  over  with  a  brulh  dipt  in  alum  znd 
r<>/e-water,  in  form  and  manner  as  lliall  beft  fuit  your  fancy. 

To  DYE  LIN^NENf  laith  crampenade. 

To  every  3  ells  of  Uvneu  ufe  i  pound  of  crampenade-,  and  6 
quarts  of  water  j  fet  it  over  a  fire  'till  it  begins  to  feeth,  then 
put  in  2  ounces  oi galls.,  and  afterwards  your  linnen:,  then  take 
it  out  often,  and  wring  it,  and  put  it  into  alum  water :  but  if  you 
would  have  the  colour  darker,  you  ought  to  have  a  lye  of  un- 
ilak'd  lime  or  chalk-ftones. 

To  d)e  LINNEM  thread  or  cloth.,  a  ^0(7/^RED. 

Soak  a  pound  oi  famfieur  24.  hours  in  2  gallons  of  water,  heatr 
ing  it  over  a  gentle  fire  j  then  add  half  a  pound  of  rafp'd  Brazil^ 
2  ounces  of  vertr»liany  and  an  ounce  of  alum  diffolv'd  in  fair 
water,  dip  the  linnen-,  and  order  it  as  other  things. 

To  take  fpots  out  of  LINNEN. 

To  2  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  ofonion^  add  as  much  lime-juke^ 
wer  thelinnen  2  or  3  times,  drying  it  as  often  by  the  fire;  Wd,(h 
it  out  immediately  in  a  good  hther,  and  it  will  be  done. 

Ho-iv  to  thicken  LINNEN  cloth  for  skreenSydcc. 

Gnsd  ij:hi$ing  with  fze-,  and  to  prevent  its  crackusg  ^M  a 
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iittie  hofrey  to  it,'  then  lay  it  upon  the  cloth  with  a  fbft  and  fmooth 
bruHi,  2  or  3  times,  fuSering  it  to  dry  betwixt  each  time  ^  and 
for  the  laft  laying,  fmooth  it  over  with  Spani/b  white,  laid  with 
linfeed  oily  the  0// being  firft  heated  and  mix'dwith  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  litharge  of  gold,  to  prepare  it  for  the  better  enduring  the 
weather,  and  by  thus  doing  it  will  be  lafting. 

How  to  make  SPANISH  WHITE. 

Grind  white  chalk  with  a  tenth  partof  <z/«w  with  fair  water, 
'till  it  is  very  foft,  and  afterwards  bringtbera  toathicknefs,  and 
make  them  into  balls,  lay  them  fo  that  they  may  dry  leiiurely; 
then  when  you  ufe  them,  heat  them  well  in  the  fire. 

LINSEED,  a  grain  that  has  feveral  ufeful  properties, '  and 
yields  by  expreffion  an  oil,  that  has  moft  of  the  qualities  of  nut- 
oil,  and  is  accordingly  often  us'd  inftead  of  it  in  painting. 

LITHARGE  is  of  two  kinds  ^  the  one  natural,  the  other 
artijicial. 

Natural  Litharge  is  a  mineral  Ibmetimes  found  in  lead-mine^i 
rcddifh,  fcaly,  britde,  and  fomewhat  refembling  white  lead. 

This  Litharg*  is  fo  exceeding  rare,  that  the  fliops  fell  none 
but  the  ^trtificial. 

Artificial  Litharge  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  thzt  of  gold,  and  that 
of  fiher  j  or  it  is  rather  the  fame,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
one  having  undergone  a  greater  degree  of  fire  than  the  other, 
has  had  different  colours  given  it,  and  thence  have  proceeded 
the  different  names. 

As  to  the  artificial  Litharge,  authors  do  not  agree  as  to  what 
it  isi  ibme  fay  it  is  a  metallic  fcumrais'd  onthelurface  of  lead, 
when  melted,  having  ferv'd  to  purify  gold,  filver,  or  copper. 

Others  fay  it  is  a  metallick  fmoak  arifing  from  thofe  metals 
mix'd  with  the  lead,  us'd  in  purifying  them ;  which  flicking  to 
the  tops  of  chimneys  in  furnaces,  is  there  fbrm'd  into  a  kind  ot 
fcales. 

Again  others  fay,  it  is  the  lead  itfelf,  us'd  in  the  refining  of 
thofe  metals,  and  efpecially  copper;  which  lafl  opinion  ap- 
pears the  moft  likely,  by  reafon  of  the  great  quantities  of  thefe 
Litharget,  brought  from  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  where 
copper-mines  are  more  frequent  than  thofe  of  gold  2nd  fiher. 

LIVER-WORT  the  plant  to  paint,  Sic. 

LIVER-WORT  is  fometimes  red,  and  fometimes  blue;  as 
for  the  latter,  let  it  be  covered  all  over  with  ultramari7ie,  whitCy 
and  a  little  carmifie,  or  lake ;  fhade  the  infide  of  the  leaves  with 
this  mixture  i  but  let  it  be  deeper  except  for  theourermoft,  for 
which  and  the  outfide  of  all,  add  fome  indigo  and  white  to  deaden 
the  colour. 

For  therf^;  do  thit  over  with  columi'inf  lake  and  white j  very 
pale,  and  finilh  with  lefs  white. 
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As  for  the  green  ufe  veyJiterj  vtajlicote,  and  a  little  hiftre  ; 
fliade  with  Iris  and  a  little  bijire^  but  chiefly  for  the  outfide  of 
the  leives. 

LIXIVIUM  is  a  liquor  made  by  the  infufion  of  wood  afhes, 
or  any  burnt  fubftances,  which  is  more  or  lefs  penetrating,  as 
it  is  more  or  Icfs  impregnated,  with  ialts  and  fiery  particles,  a- 
bounding  therein.  That  which  is  left  after  the  evaporation  of 
iiich  a  liquor,  is  call'd  a  Lixivial,  or  Lixiviate  fait  ^  fuch  as 
all  thofe  are  that  are  made  by  tjicineraticn. 

Lixiviums  are  of  notable  ufe  in  extracting  tindlures  of  vegCr. 
tables  for  dying,  ftaining,  or  painting  colours. 

L.  K- A.  fignifies  LukeKiHanox  Auguflay  engray'd  !n»;ore/V 
and  Spravgers  works. 

L.       7  fignifies  'Lambert^  hombard^  or  SuJiermaTty  or  Suaviufy 

L.  L.  >  all  v/hich  fignify  the  fame  perfon. 

L.S.) 

L.  L.    1  ftand  for  Lorenzi  LoUi  Guido  ^ems  fcholar. 

Lollius  5 
CT      RHNE  or  RENATO  LOCHON  made  this  mark  un» 
J\—^    ci<^r  feveral  portraits  and  works  of  Polidore,  in  the  year 
1651. 

E  PETER  LOMBARDI,  who  engrav'd  the  works  of  Mon- 
fieur  Sampagva  us'd  this  mark. 
LOOKING  GLASS. 

The  method  ofivarki?ig  PLATE  or  LOOKING-GLASS. 

The  matter  of  which  hoekivg-Glajfes  are  made,  is  much  the 
ame  as  that  of  other  gjafs-works,  viz,,  an  alkali  {ik  and  fand. 

But  this  fait  ought  not  to  be  extradled  from  poherine,  or  the 
afhes  of  the  Syrian  kali ;  bu't  that  oiBariHia-,  or  the  afhes  of  a  plant 
of  that  nature,  of  the  genus  or  fame  kind  oi  kali's,  as  that  which 
grows  about  Alicant  in  Spain. 

It  i%  indeed  very  rare  for  us  to  procure  the  Barillia  pure  j 
the  Spaviards  commonly  mixing  another  herb  with  it  in  burn- 
ing ir,  which  alrcrs  the  quality  of  it  j  or  elfe  they  add  fand  to 
it  to  augment  its  weight. 

This  may  be  eafily  difcovered,  if  the  addition  be  not  made, 
'till  after  the  boiling  of  the  afhes  ,•  but  if  it  be  done  in  the  boil- 
ing of  them,  it  is  impoiTible  to  difcover  it. 

This  adulteration  of  the  matter  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  threads 
2nd  other  defedis  rhat  appear  in  plate-glafs. 

Tke  manner  of  preparing  this  fair,  is  the  cleanfmg  it  well  fron> 
all  foreign,  matters  j  pounding  or  grinding  it  with  a  kind  of  mill, 
and  fifcing  it  pretty  ^n^. 

The  fand  mufl  be  fifted  and  wafh'd  fo  often,  'till  the  water 

tlia.t  comes  from  it  is  very  clear  j  then  it  is  to  be  dried  again, 

■  •  -  >    -  '  gjjj^ 
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fnd  mixt  with  the  fait,  and  the  mixture  pafs'd  through  another 
(ieve. 

When  this  has  been  done,  the  mixture  is  put  into  the  an- 
nealing furnace  for  about  2  hours  i  in  which  time  it  becomes 
very  light  and  white;  and  being  in  this  ftate  it  is  caWd frit  or 
fritta,  which  muft  be  laid  up  in  a  clean  dry  place,  for  a  year 
at  leaft,  or  more,  to  give  the  materials  fufficient  time  to  incor- 
porate. 

When  this  frit  is  to  be  us'd,  it  is  laid  fome  hours  in  the  fur* 
nace,  and  the  fragments  or  fhards  of  old  and  ill-made  gla/fet  are 
to  be  added  to  fome  of  it,  thefe  fhards  having  been  firft  cal- 
pn'd,  by  being  heated  red-hoi  in  the  furnace,  and  afterwards 
caft  into  cold  water. 

Manganefe  (which  fee)  muft  alfo  be  added  to  this  mixture,  to 
promote  the  fufion  and  purification  of  it. 

Thi  method  ofbloiving  LOOKING-GLASS-PLATES. 

The  work-houfe  furnaces  and  utenfils,  you  will  find  under 
the  article  furnaces^  or  in  the  following  pages. 

The  melting-pots,  in  which  the  fore-mentioned  materials  or 
piixture  is  fus'd,  are  in  height  about  35  inches,  and  in  diameter 
38.     See  the  plate. 

Thefe  materials  being  vitrified  or  meked  into  glafs  by  the 
heat  of  the  fire,  and  fufficiently  refin'd,  the  operation  is  perform'd 
in  the  following  manner  j 

The  mafter-workman  dips  his  blowing  iron  into  it,  once  or 
often,  'till  he  has  gotten  matter  upon  it  fufficient  for  the  fiz.e  of 
the  plate  he  is  to  make. 

Then  he  fteps  up  on  a  kind  of  block  or  ftool,  about  5  foot 
high,  that  he  may  have  the  more  liberty  or  room  to  ballance 
it,  as  it  lengthens  in  the  blowing. 

If  the  matter  on  the  iron  be  too  heavy  for  the  workman  to 
furtain  on  his  blowing  iron,  heisaffiftedbyiormoreattendant^', 
who  hold  pieces  of  wood  under  the  glafs,  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  off  the  iron,  by  reafon  of  its  own  weight. 

The  glafs  has  thus  feveral  repeated  heatings  and  blowings  given 
it,  'till  it  be  at  length  brought  to  the  compafs  proper  for  its 
thickfiefs,  and  the  quantity  of  metal  taken  out^  after  which  u 
is  cut  off  with  forceps,  at  the  end  oppofite  to  the  iron,  in  order 
to  point  it  with  the  pointtl. 

The  pointil  is  a  long  firm  piece  of  iroji^  having  a  piece  going 
a-crofs  one  of  its  ends,  in  the  form  of  a  T  ,•  in  order  to  point 
the  glafs,  the  head  of  the  T  is  plunged  into  the  melting  per,  and 
with  the  liquid  glafs  that  comes  out  flicking  to  it,  they  faften 
it  to  the  end  of  the  glaf;  before  cut  off. 

Having  faftened  it  fufficiently,  they  feparate  the  other  end  of 

^he  glafs  from  the  blowing  iron,  and  inftcad  of  that  make  ufe 

'  of 
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e^  the  pohitil  to  carry  it  to  the  furnaces,  fitted  for  thatpurpofe* 
where  they  continue  to  enlarge  it,  by  feveral  repeated  heatings* 
'dll  it  is  of  an  equal  thickraefs  in  every  pare. 

Having  done  this,  they  cut  it  open  with  the  forceps,  not  only 
on  the  fide  hy  which  it  ftuck  to  the  blowing  iron,  but  alfo  the 
whole  length  of  the  cylinder :  and  when  they  give  it  a  fufficient 
heating,  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  entirely  opened,  extended, 
.And  flattened. 

The  manner  of  doing  which  is  the  lameas  for  table  glals.  See 
the  article  GLASS. 

The  glafs  having  been  fufficiently  flatted,  is  fet  into  the  an- 
nealing furnace  for  lo  or  15  days,  according  to  its  fize  andthick- 
nefs. 

Looking-Glajfes  thus  blown,  ought  never  to  be  tnore  than  45, 
or  at  mofl  50  inches  in  length,  and  proportionable  in  breadth. 
Thofe  which  exceed  thefe  dimenfions,  as  has  been  frequently 
experienced  in  thofe  of  the  Venetian  make,  cannot  have  a 
thicknefsiufficient  to  bear  the  grinding,  and  befides  are  fubjedt 
to  warp,  which  caufes  them  to  be  fal(e,  hindering  them  from 
regularly  refleiling  the  objefts- 

^Tbe  method  of  cajlivg  er  ru?i»iftg  large  LOOKING-GLASS 
PLATES. 

When  the  matter  has  been  fufficiently  vitrified  [fee  the  ar- 
ticle FURNACES)  refin'd  and  fettled,  which  is  commonly  in 
about  24  hours  ,•  they  fill  the  cifterns,  which  are  in  the  fame 
furnace,  and  v/hich  is  left  there  about  6  hours  more,  'till  fuch 
time  as  it  appears  all  white,  by  means  of  the  exceffive  heat. 

To  get  the  cifterns  with  the  metal  out  of  the  furnace,  they 
«fe  a  large  iron  chain,  which  opery  and  (huts  with  hooks  and 
cyesi  from  the  middle  of  which,  on  each  fide,  arife  2  maffive 
iron  pins,  by  which,  with  the  help  of  pullies,  the  cifterns  are 
rais'd  on  a  kind  of  carriage,  of  a  proper  height,  and  are  thus 
feroiToht  to  the  table,  where  the  glafs  is  to  be  run. 

Then  flipping  off  the  bottom  of  the  ciftern,  a  torrent  of  fi' 
cry  matter  rufties  forth,  and  prefently  covers  the  table  prepar'd 
for  that  p«irpoie. 

This  table,  on  which  the  glafs  is  to  be  run,  is  made  of  pot- 
metal,  in  length  about  9  foot,  and  proportionable  in  breadth. 
It  is  fupported  on  a  wooden  frame  with  truckles  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  removing  from  one  Carquajje^  or  annealing  furnace, 
to  another,  in  proportion  as  they  arehll'd. 

For  forming  the  thicknefs  of  a  glafs,  there  are  2  iron  rulers 
or  rims,  placed  around  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  on  thefe  reft 
the  2  ends  of  a  fort  of  roller,  which  is  us'd  to  drive  the  liquid 
matter  before  it  to  the  end  of  the  table  or  mould. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  iron  rulers  are  moveable,  fo  that  they  may  be  fet  clofer 
or  further  apart  at  pleafure,  and  fo  determine  the  breadth  of  the 
glafles,  and  alfo  keep  in  the  liquid  glafs  from  running  off  at  the 
edges.     The  glafs  being  taken  out  of  the  annealing  furnace, 
needs  only  to  bt  ground,  polijlfdi  and  foliated^  (for  'which  fee 
''(GRINDING,  POLISHING,  and  FOLIATING.) 
''I     As  foon  as  the  liquid  matter  is  come  to  the  end  of  the  table, 
I  and  the  glafs  is  come  to  a  confidence,  which  will  be  in  the 
'   fpace  of  a  minute  i  they  fhove  it  off  into  the  annealing  fur- 
nace, where  it  Aides  eafy  enough,  by  reafon  of  thefandftrew'd 
thereon. 

That  which  is  moft  furprizing  throughout  the  whole  operation, 
is  the  quicknefs  and  addrels,  wherewith  fiich  maffive  cifterns,  full 
of  fuch  flaming  matter,  are  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  convey'd 
to  the  table,  pour'd  on  it,  and  the  glais  fpread,  &c.  The  whole 
is  fcarce  conceivable  ro  thofe,  who  have  not  been  eye-witneffes 
of  that  furprizing  manufacture. 

As  faft  as  the  cifterns  are  emptied,  they  are  carried  back  to 
the  furnace,  and  fre/h  ones  are  taken  out,  and  the  liquid  glafi 
caft  on  the  table  into  other  plates  as  before,  as  long  as  there  are 
any  full  cifterns  ,•  laying  as  many  plates  in  each  cart^uajfe  as  it 
will  hold,  and  ftopping  them  up  as  foon  as  they  are  full  j  that 
fo  they  may  anneal  and  cool  again,  which  will  require  at  leaft 
10  days  time. 

After  they  have  difpatch'd  the  firft  running,  they  prepare  an- 
other, by  filling  the  cifterns  a-new  with  matter  out  of  the  pots : 
and  fo  a  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  time,  'till  the  meltiqgs  pots 
are  quite  empty. 

The  cifterns  at  each  running  ought  to  remain  at  leaft  6  hours 
in  the  furnace,  to  whiten  i  and  when  the  firft  annealing  fur- 
nace is  full,  the  cafting  table  \s  to  be  carried  to  another. 

When  the  pots  are  emptied,  they  take  them  out,  as  well  as 
the  cifterns,  to  fcrape  off  what  glafs  remains,  which  otherwife 
would  grow  green  by  continuing  in  the  fire,  and  fpoil  the  co- 
lour of  the  glafles.  By  this  method  we  are  not  only  enabled 
to  make  glaflcs  of  more  than  double  the  dimenfions  of  any 
TCizdeiht  Venetian  way  of  blowings  but  alfo  can  caft  all  kinds 
of  borders,  mouldings,  c^c . 

This  art  is  faid  to  be  of  French  invention,  and  not  yet  of  ^o 
.  years  ftanding,  being-owing  to  the  Sieur  Abraham  Thevart,  who 
firft  propos'dit  to  the  court  of  France  in  the  year  1688;  but 
has  been  confiderably  improv'd  by  our  workmen  in  England. 

r^e  FURNACES /or  cafiing  or  running  large  LOOKING- 
GLASS  PLATES. 

The  furnaces  for  melting  the  materials  for  thefe  large  plates, 
aire  of  an  exceeding  large  fizci  ar^d  the  atinealing  furnaces  for 

annealing 
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annealing  the  glafTes  when  form'd,  are  much  larger  than  the] 
other. 

There  are  at  leaft  24  annealing  furnaces,  each  from  20  to 
25  foot  long,  round  about  the  melting  furnace  they  are  called 
earquajfes  ^  and  each  carquafs  ha-;  2  Hearts  or  apertures,  to  put 
in  wood,  and  2  chimneys.  Andbefides  the  annealing  furnaces, 
there  are  others  for  making  of  frit,  and  calcining  old  pieces  of 
glafs. 

All  thefe  furnaces  are  covered  over  with  a  large  fh^d,  under 
which  there  are  alfo  forges  and  work-houfes  for  carpenters, 
fmiths,  &c.  who  are  continually  employed  in  repairing  and 
keeping  up  the  machines,  furnaces,  ^<r.  There  are  alfo  lodges 
and  apartments  for  thefe  and  the  other  workmen  employed  a- 
bout  the  glafs,  and  in  keeping  up  a  perpetual  fire  in  the  furnace. 

The  inlide  of  the  furnaces  are  made  of  a  fort  of  earth,  pro- 
per for  fuftaining  the  adlion  of  the  fire,*   and  the  melting  pots,  1 
cifterns,^f.  are  made  of  the  fame  earth. 

The  furnaces  feldom  lafl-  above  3  years,  after  which  they  are 
to  be  rebuilt  from  bottom  to  top ;  and  to  keep  them  in  good 
repair  for  that  time,  the  infidemuft  be  refitted  every  6  months: 
the  melting  pots  are  as  big  as  hogfheads,  and  contain  above 
2000  pounds  of  metal.  The  cifterns  are  much  fmaller,  thefe 
ferve  for  conveying  the  liquid  glafs,  which  is  drawn  out  of  the 
pots  to  the  cafting  tables. 

It  is  computed  that  a  furnace,  before  it  is  brought  into  a 
ftate  fit  to  run  glafs,  cofts  above  3500  pounds:  and  that  it  will 
require  6  months  to  build  one  a-new;  and  3  months  to  refit 
one.  And  that  Vv'hen  a  pot  of  matter  burfls  fn  the  furnace,  the 
Ipfs  of  matter  and  time  amounts  to  above  250  pounds. 

When  a  furnace  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  pots  and 
cifterns,  it  is  heated  red-hot :  which  being  done,  they  fill  the 
pots  with  the  materials,  which  they  do  at  3  times,  to  facilitate 
the  fufion. 

The  manner  of  heating  the  large  furnaces  is  fingular  enough, 
the  perfon  who  is  employed  for  that  purpofe,  being  ftript  quite 
naked  to  his  fhirt,  runs  round  the  furnace,  without  making  the 
leaft  ftop,  with  a  fpeed  fcarce  inferior  to  the  lightefl  courier: 
as  he  goes  along,  he  takes  up  2  billets  or  pieces  of  wood,  cut 
for  that  purpofe,  which  he  throws  into  the  firfl /(//^rf,  and  con- 
tinuing his  courfe,  does  the  fame  for  the  fecond ;  this  he  con- 
tinues to  do,  without  interruption,  for  6  hours  fucceffivelyi  after 
which  another  comes  and  relieves  him. 

It  is  furprizing,  that  2  fuch  ftpall  pieces  of  wood,  and  which 
are  confum'd  in  an  inftant,  fhould  keep  the  furnace  to  the  pro- 
per degree  of  beat  i  which  is  fuch,  that  a  large  bar  of  iron,  laid 
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at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  furnace>  becomes  red-hot  in  Ids 
than  half  a  minute. 

LOQUACITY  is  reprefented  [in  Famtitig-,6,cc.']  by  a  young 
woman  gaping,  in  a  habit  of  changeable  tafFety,  with  criciiets 
and  tongues-j  a  fwallow  on  the  crovn  of  her  head,  going  to 
chirp,  and  a  magpye  and  a  duck  at  her  feet. 

The  magpye  denotes  prating,  that  offends  the  ears  j  the  tongues 
alfo  too  much  talkativenefs ;  the  fwallow,  on  her  head,  that 
prating  diflurbs  the  head  of  a  quiet  fludious  perfon  ;  the  duck 
at  her  feet  denotes  much  talkativenef<;. 

JOHN  LOTEN,  was  a  Hollander,  atid  a  landskip-paintcr. 
He  lived  and  painted  many  years  here  in  a  manner  very  y//a;<7w, 
like  the  glades  and  Tidings  of  our  parks  in  England. 

He  delighted  particularly  in  open  trees.  His  landskips  are 
generally  very  large.  He  did  many  florms  at  land,  accompa- 
nied with  fhowers  of  rain?  tearing  up  trees,  dafhings  of  water, 
and  water-falls,  cattle  running  to  fhelter  ■■,  which  pieces  were 
admirably  good. 

He  painted  alfo  many  views  of  the  Alps  in  Stvitzerland,  where 
he  lived  many  years. 

His  works  abound  among  us.  He  died  in  Lavdon  about  53 
years  ago. 

LOVE.  When  any  thing  is  reprefented  as  good  to  us,  that 
makes  us  to  conceive  a  Love  for  it  j  and  when  it  is  reprefented 
as  ill  or  hurtful  to  us,  that  excites  our  hatred. 

Love  then  is  an  emotion  of  the  foul,  caufed  by  motions 
which  incite  it  voluntarily  to  join  itfelf  to  fuch  objects  as  ap- 
pear agreeable  to  it. 

The  motions  of  this  paffion,  when  it  is  fimple,  are  very  fofr 
and  fimple  ,•  for  the  forehead  will  be  fmooth,  the  eye-brows 
will  be  a  little  elevated  over  the  place  where  the  eye-balls  fhall 
be  turned. 

The  head  inclined  towards  the  object  of  the  paffion,  the 
eyes  may  be  moderately  open,  the  white  very  lively  and  lliining, 
and  the  eye-ball  being  gently  turned  tov/ards  the  objed,  will 
appear  a  little  fparkling  and  elevated. 

The  nofe  receives  no  alteration,  nor  any  of  the  parts  of  the 
facej  which  bein^  only  filled  with  fpirtis,  that  warm  and  enli- 
ven it,  render  the  complexion  more  frefli  and  lively,  and  par- 
ticularly the  cheeks  and  lips  j  the  mouth  mufl  be  a  little  open, 
the  corners  a  Uttle  turned  up ;  the  lips  will  appear  moift,  and 
this  moiftnefs  may  be  caufed  by  vapours  arifing  from,  the 
heart.     See  the  Plate. 

But  Love,  like  hope  indijoy,  is  a  paffion  that  produces  no 
great  motions  in  the  body.    Bee  the  Figitrein  theFlate. 
2^ 

Love,. 
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Love,  when  it  is  fimple,  that  is  to  fay,  not  accompanied  with 
any  ftrong  joy,  defire,  or  grief,  hath  the  pulfe  regular,  and  much 
greater  and  ftronger  than  ordinary. 

One  feels  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  breaft,  and  the  digeftion 
of  the  aliments  is  made  fweetly  in  the  ftomach  :  fo  that  this 
paflion  is  profitable  for  health. 

LOVE  RECONCILED,  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  &c.] 
by  a  maid  wearing  a  durious  fapphire  about  her  neck  j  holding 
in  one  hand  a  cup,  and  two  little  Cupids  in  the  other. 

The  fapphire  is  of  a  celeftial  colour,  has  a  virtue  to  reconciles 
and  precious  ftones  commonly  do  fo ;  the  two  Cupids,  that  the 
falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love;  they  ftriving  which 
fhould  out-do  each  other,  fo  that  love  becomes  redoubled. 

LOYALTY,  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  ^c]  by  a  woman 
in  a  thin  garment ;  in  one  hand  holding  a  lighted  ianthorn,  on 
\rhich  file  gaxes ;  in  the  other  a  mask,  with  many  patches ;  fland- 
ing  as  if  flie  would  fling  it  againft  a  wall. 

The  thin  raiment  fliews  that  the  words  of  a  loyal  perfbn 
fliould  be  accompanied  with  fincerity :  the  Ianthorn,  that  a  man 
lliould  be  of  the  fame  quality  within  and  without,  as  the  Iant- 
horn fends  out  the  fame  light  as  is  within ;  the  mask,  her  de- 
ipifing  all  feigning,  double  meaning  and  equivocation. 

Lucas  P  R.  %nifies  Luke  Renni  the  Raman,  Raphaefi 
fcholar. 

LUCAS  VAN  LEYDEN,  born  in  1494,  fcholar  of  his 
father,  and  Corn.  Englebert,  lived  in  Holland,  and  the  Loiu- 
Countries,  excelled  in  hiftory  and  engraving,  died  in  the  ycai 
15;  3,  aged  40  years. 
"\^J\^T  T  This   Mark  is  feen   in   fome  plates  of 

\  \J^x\  LUCAS  VAN  LEYDEN,  and  the  fof-, 
mer  pare  of  this  mark  is  under  a  St.  Veronica,  holding  the  holj^ 
fhrowd. 

-m JyfTp  MICHAEL  of  LUCCA,  ufed  this  mark  under  a 
^y\_  J^  St.  Sebajiian,  engraven  after  the  manner  of  Michc 
lagnolefco,  1550,  and  we  find  the  fame  mark  in  a  Madonna  ol 
Raphael,  and  after  it  ERRY  Exc. 

LUCK  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  &c.]  by  a  female  it 
a  changeable  habit,  a  crown  of  gold  on  her  head,  and  a  ful 
purfe  in  one  hand,  and  a  cord  in  the  other. 

The  crown  and  halter  fignify,  that  by  Luck,  happincfs  at- 
tends fome,  and  misfortunes  others :  a  poor  man  going  to  hang 
himfelf,  finds  a  treafure,  and  leaves  the  rope  in  the  place ',  he 
that  left  the  treafure,  finding  the  rope,  hanged  himfelf. 

LUST  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  Sec]  by  a  pretty  hand- 
fome  lady,  with  coarfe  black  hair,  plaited  about  her  templeS; 
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fparkling,  wanton  eyes,  her  nofe  turning  upward,  leaning  up^ 
on  her  elbow ;  a  fcorpion  in  her  hand,  an  he-goat  by  her  fid*, 
and  a  vine  with  grapes. 

The  fcorpion  is  an  emblem  of  Luft,  as  is  the  he-goac  j  her 
pofture  denotes  idlenefs,  which  foments  Luft;  the  vine  is  a 
token  of  Luft  ;  for  fine  Cerere  c^  Baccho  friget  Venus. 

To  give  STUFFS  a  beautiful  LUSTRE.  For  every  8  pound 
of  Stuff  allow  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  linfeed-,  boil  it  half  an 
hour,  and  then  frrain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  let  it  Hand  till 
it  \s  turned  almoft  to  a  jelly ;  then  put  an  ounce  and  half  of 
gum  to  dilfolve  24  hours  j  then  mix  the  liquors,  and  put  the 
cloth  into  this  glutinous  mixture  ;  take  it  out,  dry  k  in  the 
fiiade,  and  prefs ,-  and  if  you  find  that  once  doing  this  is  not 
fufEcient,  repeat  the  operation,  and  it  will  give  the  fluffs  a  very 
beautiful  luftre. 

TcT  HANS  LUTENSACH,  ufed  this  mark.  He  engraved 
JPl_j  in  a  book  for  the  nuptials  of  the  emperor  Ferdinandy 
tilts,   tournaments,  and  rejoicings  in  Callofs  manner. 

LV.  V.  fignifies  "Lucas  Van  ufter,  in  fome  of  Titian  s  land- 
skips. 

LUXURY,  is  reprefented  [in  Faixting,  &c.}  by  a  young 
damfel  with  hair  finely  curled,  in  a  manner  naked  y  fits  upon 
a  Crocodile,  and  makes  much  of  a  Partridge. 

Naked,  becauie  Luxury  fquander.s  away  the  goods  of  for- 
tune, and  deilroys  thofe  of  the  foul ;  the  Crocodile  for  her  foe- 
eundity  denotes  luxury. 

M. 

MADDER,  a  root  of  a  plant,  much  ufed  by  dyers,  to 
make  the  mofl  folid  and  rich  red-colour. 

h  is  common  enough ;  but  generally  comes  from  Holland^ 
and  if  it  is  good  it  is  red^  'tis  finer  than  Brazil-,  and  before 
you  ufe  it,  it  muft  be  finely  powdered,  to  give  the  better  co- 
lour. 

To  extra£i  a  tin^ure  of  MADDER  for  lake. 

This  is  done  by  the  fame  method  as  is  done  for  extracting 
a  lake  from  Brafl,  and  will  produce  a  fine  colour,  which  make 
into  troches,  drying  them,  and  it  will  be  a  perfect  lake,  and 
very  fine  for  ufe.     See  BRAZILE  and  LAKE. 

M  A  F.    See  RAIMONDt. 

THOMAS  MAKBY,  was  a  good  Englifl}  landskip  painter, 
who  had  been  feveral  times  in  Italy,  and  confequently  painted 
much  after  the  Italian  manner. 

He  was  famous  for  bringing  over  a  good  coUeiflion  of 
pictures,  which  were  fold  at  the  banquetting-houfe,  about  the 
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lattcj:  end  of  king  Charles  IPs  Reign.  He  died  in  London  about 
the  year  1692. 

MANGANESE  7  called  by  that  name  by  reafon  of  its  re- 

MAGNESE  J  femblance  in  the  colour  and  weight  to 
the  load-ftone  ^  it  will  not  only  give  a  blue  colour,  but  alfo  a 
green,  according  to  F/V^r/w,  whereupon  thus  the  commentator. 
The  green  fays  he  is  watry,  and  is  in  all  forts  of  glafs,  fo  that 
^manganefi  may  not  improperly  be  faid  to  be  the  foap  of  glafs. 
Moreover  it  will  tinge  glafs  red.,  black,  s.ndpurple ;  and  one  may 
fay,  it  is  the  moft  univerfal  ingredient  in  all  forts  of  colours,  a5 
this  work  will  fhew. 

This  kind  of  load-ftone  isatprefent  czWed  J'tanganefe  or  mag- 
Ttefcy  according  to  Cafalpinas  and  Albertus  j  it  is  made  ufe  of  in 
glafs,  becaufe  it  is  thought  it  attrafts  the  liquor  in  glafs  into  it- 
felf,  as  the  load-ftone  does  iron  i  and  without  doubt  it  is  this 
fort  of  load-ftone,  that  fUny  and  Agricola  treat  of,  who  afTert 
that  it  attrads  the  liquor  of  the  glafs  into  icfelf,  that  it  purifies 
it,  and  that  o^  green  or  yellow  it  makes  it  ijjhitey  and  that  after- 
wards the  fire  confumes  it. 

Lucretius  would  perfuade  us,  that  the  name  of  magnefe  was 
given  to  the  load-ftone,  from  Magnejia  a  certain  country  in 
Lydia-,  near  Macedo7iiay  where  it  is  found ;  lo  it  is  no  wonder 
that  fpecies  of  it  we  ufe  in  glafs,  retainj  the  name  of  magnefe^ 
and  fo  manganese.,  fince  the  country  called  by  that  name  pro- 
duces it. 

Vlrny  mentions  feveral  forts  of  load-ftones,  and  gives  the  dif- 
ferences of  them,  and  tell  us  the  places  where  they  are  gotten  j 
but  without  going  farther,  that  which  we  call  rnavganeje-,  and 
which  ferves  to  tinge  glafs,  comes  in  grea  abundance  from  G^r- 
wavy  and  Italy  \  but  that  of  Fiedmont  is  the  beft  known,  info- 
much  that  the  Venetians  hold  it  in  fuch  cfteem,  that  they  make 
ufe  of  no  other  :  For  that  found  among  the  mountains  of  Vi- 
terha,  and  in  the  ftate  of  Gevoa^  contains  much  iron,  and  will 
give  a  black  colour ;  on  the  contrary,  that  of  Viedmont  gives  a 
very  fine  colour,  takes  away  all  greennels,  and  makes  it  very 
white,  the  due  dofe  being  obferv'd. 

The  way  of  preparhtg  Mavgamfe  for  ivhitening  and  tinging 
GLASS. 

The  preparation  of  manganefe  is  much  like  that  of  za-ffer ;  the 
piece  muft  be  put  into  an  iron  ladle,  and  fet  into  a  reverbe- 
ratory  fire,  and  when  it  begjns  to  whiten,  fprinkle  it  with  good 
vinegar,  afterwards  bear  it,  and  wafh  it  while  hot,  as  you  do 
z.ajfer  ^  and  after  that  dry  it,  and  reduce  it  into  powder,  and' 
fift  it,  and  keep  it  in  a  velTel  covered  for  ufe. 

As  for  chufing  vianganefe^  the  beft  is  eafyto  break,  vcryflii- 
ningi  the  great  and  lefs  pieces  of  it  as  full  of  rocky  matter  as 
can  be.  MA- 
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Mannequin  [inPamtivg]  is  us'dtofigmfy  a  little ftatue 
or  model,  ordinarily  made  of  wax,  and  fometimes  of  wood; 
the  jundlures  of  which  are  fo  contriv  'd,  as  that  it  may  be  puc 
into  any  attitude  one  pleafes,  and  its  draperies  and  their  folds  be 
difpos'd,  as  one  would  have  them. 

MANNER  [in  Painting]  is  a  habitude,  that  a  man  acquires 
In  the  ^  principal  parts  of  painting  in  the  management  of  co- 
lours, lights,  and  fliadows,  which  is  either  good  or  bad,  accord- 
ing as  the  painter  has  pradlis'd  more  or  le^^  after  the  truth,  with 
judgment  and  ftudy.  But  the  bell  painter  is  he,  who  has  no 
tnanner  at  all,  the  good  or  bad  choice  he  makes,  iscall'd  a  good 
or  bad  gout. 

ANDREA  MANTEGNA,  in  his  time  the  art  of  engraving 
Was  found  out  by  MafoFini^uerray  aGoldfmith  ofF/or^wc?,  and 
firft  pradlifed  by  Andrea;  he  was  born  in  the  year  143 1,  was 
Cchohr  to  yacopo  Squarcione,  Viv^dztMajitua  and  Rome,  excell'd 
io  hiftory  and  portraits,  died  in  the  year  15 17,  aged  8(5  years. 

\J¥^       Wf ujl  ANDREW  MANTEGNA  of  Man- 

Wx^Cfj"  l-r  H<    tua,  or  Padua,  painter  and  engraver, 

ufed  thefe  marks  j  the  fecond  mark  is  found  in  the  10  plates  of 
the  triumph  of  Julius  Cafar,  engraven  by  himfelf,  and  after- 
wards cut  in  wood  in  i^  99,  by  Andrevj  Andre ani  of  Mantua. 

CARLO  MARAT"^!  born  in  i62<r5  fcholar  10  Andrea  Sae- 
tkiy  liv'd  at  'Rovie,  excell'd  in  hiftory  and  portraits,  aged  88  years. 

To  counterfeit  RED  MARBLE  or  PORPHYR.Y . 

Take  Engiijb  brorjon,  if  it  appear  too  reddifh,  put  to  it  fome 
uynber  or  foot,  then  take  a  very  fmooth  board,  a  well  polifh'd 
marble,  or  a  large  piece  of  glafs  a  little  oil'd :  Then  grind  the 
EngliJb  hroivn,  rofet,  or  lake,  with  gum  tragacanth;  then  with 
a  large  brufh,  flirt  or  fprinkle  the  glafs  according  to  the  marks 
and  veins  of  the  ftone.  When  it  is  enough  fpotted,  let  it  dry  i 
then  temper  your  EyigHfJj  bro-v^n  and  u?nber  with  gufn  tragacanth 
water  into  a  pafte;  which  being  laid  on  the  (potted  glafs,  or 
marble,  let  it  dry,  and  polifh  it. 

To  MARBLE  books  or  paper. 

Diflblve  4  ounces  of  gum  arabick,  in  2  quarts  of  fair  water  ; 
then  provide  feveral  colours  mix'd  with  water  in  pots  or  ihells, 
and  with  pencils  peculiar  to  every  colour,  fprinkle  them  by  way 
of  intermixture  upon  the  gum-water,  which  muft  be  put  into  a 
trough,  or  fome  broad  vefTel  j  then  with  a  ftick  curl  them,  or 
draw  them  out  in  ftreaks,  to  as  much  variety  as  may  be  done. 

Having  done  this,  hold  your  book  or  books  clofe  together, 
and  only  dip  the  edges  in  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  colours, 
very  lightly  j  which  done,  take  them  off,  and  the  plain  impref- 
fion  of  the  colours  in  mixture,  will  be  upon  the  leaves;  doing 
as  well  the  ends,  as  th«  front  oi  the  book  in  the  like  manner. 

VoL.ir.  K  And 
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and  penfive,  full  of  forrow^  difcontentj  and  melancholy^  leaning 
her  head  on  her  arm:  hard  by  her  in  a  chair  was  feated/a^j' 
in  triumph  j  and  not  far  from  her  fat  death  with  a  bloody  ftern 
countenance,  offering  men's  skulls  in  human  blood  upon  an  al- 
tar, confecrated  with  coals  of  fire,  fetch'd  from  many  cities  and 
towns,  burnt  and  ruin'd  by  the  tyranny  of  war, 

The  poetical  fable  of  the  MART  AGON,  or  MOUNTAIN 
LILLY. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  Gods  were  merry-making,  Jupi- 
ter^ as  his  manner  was,  would  needs  embark  in  fome  new  amourj 
and  Sylvia  a  young  goddefs,  who  was  but  newly  arriv'd  at  the 
court  of  heaven,  was  the  fair  with  whom  he  was  fmitten. 

The  deity  depending  upon  his  almighty-fhip,  thought  he  fhould 
make  an  eafy  conqueft,  but  was  miftaken  in  his  aim  ;  for  when 
he  addrefs'd  the  goddefs,  flie  receiv'd  his  courtfliip  with  cold- 
nefs  and  neglect,  as  became  a  deity,  jealous  of  her  honour  and 
reputation. 

But  Jupiter  J  who  was  not  us'd  to  be  repuls'd  with  the  firft 
refufal,  purfued  his  amours  j  but  fhe  perfifting  to  fliow  an  aver- 
fion  to  his  follicitations,  he  plainly  faw  her  heart  was  not  fo  eafy 
to  be  won  as  he  imagined. 

But  hi  at  lail  refolving  to  obtain  by  force  what  he  found  fo 
difficu'it  to  gain  by  carefTesj  Sylvia  found  it  neceCTaryto  fum- 
mon  all  her  reafon  to  her  aid,  and  by  that  means  got  the  better 
of  Jupiter,  and  preferv'd  her  chafhity. 

But  this  adtion  of  J'a/i^f  >•  feem'd  fo  flrange  to  her,  andftruck 
her  with  fo  much  horror,  that  her  nofe  fuddenly  gufh'd  out  a 
bleeding ;  the  drops  of  which  blood  falling  on  the  ground, 
from  them  fprung  up  the  flower  call'd  the  Martagon,  or  Moun- 
tain-Lilly, of  a  red  colour,  and  whofe  flower-leaves  all  turn 
backwards,  in  token  of  Sylvias  averfion  to  Jupiter  s  libidinous 
purfuit. 

The  MORAL. 
A  virgin  ought  to  hold  »othitig  fo  dear  ai  her  chafiity  and  ho- 
fjour,  ivhich  v:ill  alivays  be  much  regarded ;  efpecially  if  havi?/g 
been  once  in  danger  of  lofng  it,  fje  has  bravely  reft  fed  all  temp- 
tations, that  f night  have  feduc'd  her  to  the  violation  of  her  cha- 
fity. 

MASSES  [in  Painting']  are  large  parts  of  a  pifture,  contain- 
ing the  great  lights  and  fliadows:  And  thus  when  it  is  almoft 
dark,  we  fee  only  the  rnajffes  of  a.Jpidure,  i.  e.  the  places  of  the 
lights  and  fhadows. 

MATRASS  is  a  glafs  vefTel  us'd  in  chymical  operations,  call'd 
alfo  a  bolt-head.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  bottle,  with  a 
very  long  narrow  neck.     The  Matrafs  is  luted  with  earth,  when 
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it  is  to  be  placed  on  a  very  hot  fire ;  when  it  is  required,  it 
<hould  be  ftopp'd  very  dole  ■■,  ic  is  fealed  hermetically. 

MATRICE  [f^ith  dyers']  is  a  term  apply'd  to  the  5  fimple 
colours,  whence  all  the  reft  are  dcriv'd  or  compos'd. 

Theie  are  the  black,  white,  blue,  red,  and  fallow  or  root- 
colour. 

MATRICES  [yjith  Letter-founders]  are  thofe  fmall  pieces 
of  copper  or  brafs,  a:  one  end  of  which  are  engraven  ^ewz-aufj^, 
or  en  creux^  the  feveral  charaiftcrs  (or  letters)  us'd  in  the  com- 
pofing  for  the  printing  of  books. 

Each  letter  or  charader,  and  each  virgula  or  point  in  a  com- 
polition  of  fentences,  has  its  feveral  matrices  and  of  confequence 
its  feveral  puncheon  to  ftrike  it. 

Thefe  viatrkes  are  cut  by  the  engravers  on  metal. 

When  any  types  are  to  be  caft,  the  matrke  is  faftencd  to 
the  end  of  a  mould,  fo  difpos'd,  that  when  the  metal  is  poured 
on  it,  it  may  fall  into  the  creux^  or  cavity  of  the  matrke^  and 
take  the  figure  and  imprefTion  of  it. 

MATRICES  {y^'ith  Cowers]  are  pieces  of  ftcel,  in  form  of 
dyesi  on  which  the  feveral  figures,  arms,  charadlers,  legends,  cf-f. 
wherewith  the  fpecies  are  to  be  ftamp'd,  are  engraven. 

The  engraving  is  perform'd  with  feveral  puncheons,  which 
being  form'd  /«  relievo^  or  prominent,  when  ftruck  on  the  me- 
tal, make  an  indented  impreflion,  which  the  French  call  en 
creux. 

MATTURINO  a  fcholar  of  V^afaelle^  liv'd  at  Row.-,  excell'd 
in  hiftory-painting,  died  in  the  year  1527. 

FRANC  MAZZUOLI  caWd  PARMEGIANO,  was  the 
firft  who  pradis'd  the  art  of  etching,  born  in  the  year  1504, 
fcholar  to  his  3  uncles,  liv'd  ^x.'Rome  and  Farjna-)  excell'd  in  hi- 
ftory  and  portraits,  died  in  1540,  aged  36  years. 

MAY  is  reprefented  [in  Painting^  &c.]  with  a  fweet  and  lovely 
afpec%clad  in  a  garment  of  white  and  green,  embroidered  with 
daffodSs,  hawthorn,  and  blue-botdesj  on  his  head  a  garland  of 
white  and  red  damask  rofes,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lute  i  and 
a  nightingal  fitting  on  the  fore-finger  of  his  other. 

M.  C.  fignifies  Martin  de  Clif^  or  Clivenfs  Auguflanus. 

M.  D.  VOS  is  put  for  Martin  de  Vbs,  a  celebrated  inventor 
for  engravers. 

T/fjf  MEASURES  of  a  HUMAN  BODY  that  are  equaibe^ 
tiveen  themfehft. 

1.  The  fjace  between  the  chin  and  the  throat-pit,  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  neck. 

2.  The  circumference  of  the  neck,  is  equal  to  the  diftancc 
of  the  throai-pit  to  the  navel. 
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'3.  The  diameter  of  the  waift,  is  equal  to  the  diftance  between 
the  knob  of  the  throat,  and  the  top  of  the  head,  and  that  is  e- 
qual  to  rhe  length  of  the  foot. 

4.  The  Ipace  between  the  eye-lids  and  the  noftrils,  is  equal 
to  that  between  the  chin  and  the  throat-bone. 

5.  The  fpace  from  the  nofe  to  the  chin,  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  throat-bone  to  the  throat-pit. 

6.  The  diftance  from  the  hollow  of  the  eye-brow  to  the 
centre  of  the  eye,  is  equal  to  the  prominency  of  the  noftrils,  and 
the  fpace  between  the  noftrils,  and  the  end  of  the  upper  lip. 

7.  The  dilti  iCv'  between  the  top  of  the  nail  of  the  fore-fin- 
ger, and  the  joinr  next  the  palm  or  thumb,  is  equal  to  the  di- 
fiance  between  the  faid  join:  and  the  wrift. 

8.  The  greater  joint  ol  the  fore-finger  is  the  height  of  the 
forehead. 

9.  The  fpace  between  that  joint  and  top  of  the  nail,  is  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  nofe  j  from  the  tip  to  the  arch  above  the 
eve>,  where  the  forehead  and  the  nofe  is  divided,  to  the  2  firft 
joints  of  the  middle  finger,  are  equal  to  the  fpace  between  the 
nofe  and  the  chin. 

I  ij  The  firfl  joint  of  the  middle  finger,  whereon  the  nail 
grows,  is  the  diftance  between  the  nofe  and  the  mouth. 

12.  The  fecond  joint  anfwers  to  the  firft,  which  is  equal  to 
the  chin. 

15.  The  bigger  joint  of  the  thumb  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  mouth. 

14.  The  fpace  between  the  top  of  the  chin,  and  the  dint  un- 
der the  lower  lip,  is  equal  to  the  leffer  joint  of  the  thumb. 

15.  The  Icaft  joint  of  each  finger  is  double  the  length  of  the 
nail. 

16.  The  fpaces  between  the  middle  of  the  eye-brows,  and 
the  outward  corner  of  the  eyeSj  is  equal  to  the  fpaces  between 
the  faid  corners  and  the  exs. 

17.  The  height  of  the  forehead,  the  length  of  the  nofe,  and 
diftance  of  the  nofe  from  the  chin,  are  equal. 

18.  The  breadth  of  the  hand  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
foot. 

19.  The  length  of  the  foot  is  equal  to  the  meafure  round  a- 
bout  the  inftep. 

.    20.  Twice  the  breadth  of  the  hand  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  it. 

21.  The  arches  of  the  eye-brows  are  equal  to  the  arch  of  the 
tipper  lip,  at  the  divifion  of  the  mouth. 

22.  'The  breadth  of  the  nofe  is  the  length  of  the  eye,  and  are 
either  of  thenn  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  nofe- 

2 1 .  The  navel  is  in  the  middle  between  ;;he  nofe  and  the  knee. 
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24.  The  fpace  from  the  cop  of  the  flioulder  to  the  elbow,  is 
equal  to  2  faces,  and  from  that  to  the  wrift  one  and  a  half. 

25.  The  breadth  of  the  body,  at  the  broadeft  part  of  the 
flioulders,  is  2  faces  and  a  half,  which  is  alfo  equal  to  the  di- 
ftance  between  the  elbow  and  the  middle  finger. 

26.  The  breadth  of  the  body  at  the  privities  is  equal  to  two 
faces. 

27.  The  thighs,  at  the  thickeft  part  near  the  privities,  are  the 
diftance  of  2  faces  broad. 

28.  The  thickeft  part  of  the  leg  is  equal  to  the  fpace  between 
the  top  of  the  forehead,  and  the  end  of  the  nofc. 

29.  The  breadth  of  the  back  at  the  arm-pics,  is  equal  to  3 
faces,  and  fo  are  the  hips  at  the  buttocks. 

30.  The  length  of  the  middle  finger  is  equal  to  thelpace  be- 
tween  its  laft  joint  and  the  wrift. 

Ho-w  to  take  off  the  IMPRESSION  o/MEDALS. 

Takelchthpcolla,  i.e.  ifmg-glafs,  c.i\\cd  zlih  fi/b-g/uey  (which 
you  may  have  at  the  druggiftsj  break  it  to  pieces,  diilblve  fo 
much  of  it,  as  you  think  you  ihall  have  occalion  for  (perhaps 
an  ounce  or  more)  in  fo  much  water  as  will  cover  it ;  fct  ic 
on  the  fire,  and  keep  it  ftirring,  'till  it  is  wholly  diffolv'd.  Then 
ftroke  fome  of  this  glue  over  the  medals,  whofe  imprelTion  you 
would  take,  laying  them  as  fiat  or  horizontally  as  you  poilibly 
can  y  and  after  you  have  thus  covered  them  perfectly  all  over, 
let  them  lie  'till  the  glue  is  hardened  j  and  afterwards  raife  the 
edge  of  the  glue  from  each  medal  with  the  point  of  a  pin  or 
needle,  and  the  whole  impreflion  of  the  medals  in  glue  will  fly 
oft^as  hard  as  horn,  with  all  the  fine  fliarpneis  of  the  medal,  as 
if  it  was  ftruck. 

This  glue  you  may  make  of  what  colour  you  pleafe,  by  mix'- 
ing  the  colour  in  the  water  the  glue  is  boiled  in.  Theleimprci- 
fions  muft  be  dry'd  immediately,  but  not  either  in  an  hot  fun, 
nor  in  any  damp  place,  but  regularly. 

If  you  ufe  ifing-glafs  without  any  colour  mix'd  with  the  water, 
you  may  (if  you  pleafe)  when  you  take  the  copies  from  the 
medals,  breathe  gently  on  the  concave  fide  of  them,  which  in 
fome  meafure  will  moiften  the  medal  j  and  then  lay  it  upon  a 
piece  of  the  thickeft  fort  of  leaf-gold,  and  it  will  ftick  to  ici 
and  by  Ihining  through  the  ifwg-glafsj  will  appear  like  a  gold  me^ 
dal ;  and  if  you  would  imitate  a  copper  medal,  mix  carvime  with 
the  water  you  diflblve  ihe  ijhg-glal}  in. 

Altho'  -water  will  do  very  well  for  dilTolvingthe  ifing-glafs  m 
for  this  purpofe,  yez  bfajidy  or  fiirhs  of  ■wine,  will  give  thegluQ 
a  much  greater  iirength,  ibas  not  to  befubjedt  togrowibfc  by 
9  damp  air. 

K  4  Hem 
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How  to  take  IMPRESSIONS  of  large  MEDALS. 

Firft  rub  the  medals  gentiy  over  with  a  tuft  of  fine  cotton, 
moiftened  orgresis'dv/ithfal/acloif,  then  having  feme  brimftonc 
melted,  enough  to  cover  the  medal  half  an  inch  thick,  put  a 
hoop  of  card  paper  round  the  edge  of  it,  and  pour  the  melted 
brimftone  on  it,  but  not  too  hot ;  as  foon  as  it  is  fix'd  and  hard- 
ened, untie  or  takeoff  the  hoop  of  card  paper,  andtheimpref- 
iion  from  the  brimftone  will  come  clean  from  the  medal,  which 
will  have  produc'd  a  fliarp  and  correft  mould,  in  which  you 
may  caft  another  with  plaifter  of  Paris. 

But  if  you  do  this  on  filver  medals,  it  will  change  their  co-' 
lour. 

yls  for  fiver  MEDALS ; 

Bind  the  medals  round  with  card  or  other  ftifF paper,  having 
oil'd  them ;  and  mixing  a  little  plaifter  of  Parh  with  water, 
fill  the  hoop  with  it,  then  immediately  fill  the  cafe  in  a  fprink- 
Ung  manner  with  the  fame  plaifter  'till  it  hardens  y  and  when  it 
is  grown  dry,  take  it  off  from  the  medal. 

As  for  the  moulds  caft  in  brimftone,  which  are  concave,  you 
are  again  to  caft  fuch  medals  again  in  plaifter  of  Paris.,  which 
will  be  convex,  oiling  the  mould  as  before,  and  ufing  the  plai- 
fler  of  Paris  as  before  direded  j  and  by  this  method  you  may 
take  off  any  medal  or  fine  bafs-relief,  with  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
adlnefs,  even  fo  as  to  form  medals  from  them  in  any  fort  of 
metal. 

ro  take  <?/ IMPRESSIONS  in  PLAISTER  <?/ PARIS /row 
COPPER-PLATES. 

Oil  the  plates  a  little,  and  bind  them  about,  either  with  card- 
paper  or  other  pafte-board,  and  pour  onfomeof  thefineft/»/^/- 
jier  of  Paris  and  water,  and  finifli  the  work  with  plaifter,  'till  it 
becomes  dry,  and  hardens;  and  this  will  give  you  a  fine  impref- 
lion,  or  draught,  of  the  lines  of  the  plate  m  the  plaifter,  which 
you  raayufe  to  draw  from,  if  you  have  occafion. 

Ho'W  to  take  off  any  fine  engravings  from  ivatch-cafeSy  or  the 
tops  of  fituff-boxes^  Sec. 

Hold  them  over  the  fmoak  of  a  candle,  'till  they  are  quite 
black,  then  wipe  off  the  hUck  with  the  foft  part  of  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  and  lay  on  the  engraving  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
a  little  wetted  with  a  fpunge,  and  over  that  a  thin  piece  of  flan- 
nel, or  a  piece  of  brown  paper  held  very  hard  down  over  the 
engraven  part;  which  being rubb'd,  the  paper  next  the  pidlure 
will  receive  a  fine  impreffion,  as  if  it  had  pafs'd  through  a  roll- 
ing-prefs. 

Another  luay  of  taking  off  MEDALS. 

Procure  thin  pieces  of  lead,  and  place  the  medal  horizontally 
on  the  top  of  a  firm  poftj,  or  ^ny  fteady  place  j  then  lay  a  piece 
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of  harder  metal,  flat  over  the  lead,  and  a  piece  of  a  round  turn'd 
ftick  over  that  place,  fuch  as  is  us'd  in  the  ftaff  of  a  houfe-brufli, 
fawn  otF  about  5  or  6  inches  in  length,  and  holding  that  tight 
with  the  left  hand  on  the  lead  and  fiat  piece  of  metal,  ftrikethe 
top  of  the  ftick  a  fmart  blow  with  a  large  hammer,  and  it  will 
give  to  the  lead  a  perfedt  impreilionof  the  image  of  the  medal; 
but  this  muft  be  done  by  one  iingle  blow,  to  render  the  im- 
prefTion  perfedt :  even  this  may  be  done  on  any  imprellion  made 
on  fealing-wax. 

Another  'way  to  take  off" a  MEDAL . 

Lay  a  piece  of  thin  fheet  of  block-tin,  otherwife  called  foil-,  fuch 
as  is  laid  on  the  backfide  of  looking-glafles  in  filvering  them, 
which  may  be  bought  at  thofe  ihops,  where  plaifier  of  Paris  is 
fold,  or  at  fome  pewterer's  fhops ;  rub  this  hard  upon  the  me- 
tal, and  it  will  give  a  very  good  likenefs  of  whatever  medal  it 
is  rubb'd  upon. 

Impreflions  may  be  alfo  taken  from  medals  with  putty,  fuch 
as  is  us'd  by  the  glaziers ;  altho'  medals  or  bafs-reliefs  are  under- 
wrought. 

Another  ra^ay  of  taking  0^  MEDALS. 

Take  the  fhavings  of  paper,  which  you  may  have  at  the  book- 
"binders,  boil  them  well  in  common  water  'till  they  are  tender, 
then  pound  them  well  in  a  mortar,  'till  they  come  tobeapafte, 
then  boil  them  again  in  fpring-water  with  a  little  gum  Arabick  ; 
let  this  mixture  fland  a  while  to  fettle,  then  pour  off  the  water, 
ftraining  it  through  a  fieve  or  linnen-cloth,  and  that  which  re- 
mains will  be  excellent  good,  either  to  prefs  into  any  mould,  or 
upon  any  medal,  and  when  the  pafte  is  dry  it  will  come  off 
very  fharp. 

Some  medals  that  are  under-wrought  cannot  be  taken  off  thii 
way,*  therefore  in  fuch  cafes,  you  fhould  take  common  glue 
and  melt  it,  fixing  a  hoop  of  pafte-board,  <irc.  round  the  edge 
of  the  medal;  pour  on  the  glue  hot,  the  medal  having  been  firft 
oil'd  with  a  tuft  of  oiled  cotton. 

When  the  glue  is  grown  dry  and  hard,  take  off  the  hoop, 
and  the  glue  will  fly  off  from  the  edges,  and  it  will  then  cafily 
come  off,  being  fubjed:  to  bend  and  give  way,  which  the  other 
things  before-mentioned  will  not  do.  The  glue  ought  to  be 
made  ftrong,  and  be  poured  on  one  third  part  of  an  inch  thick. 

When  an  imprcffion  has  been  taken  by  this  means,  then  you 
muft  hoop  your  mould  of  glue  with  other  csird-paper,  or  pafte- 
board,  as  before  direded :  And  oil  it,  fo  that  no  bubbles  or 
blifters  may  be  fecn  j  that  is  to  fay,  juft  make  it  greafy,  then 
you  may  caft  plaifter  of  Paris  in  it,  and  you  will  have  a  good  copy 
of  the  medal ;  when  this  is  dry,  the  glue  will  fly  off,  or  may  be 
broken  off,  and  there  will  be  a  good  pattern  to  caft  from. 

Alio 
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Alfo  a  putty  may  be  made  of  linfeed-oil,  and  fine-ground 
■ftarch,  which  being  well  worked  together  into  a  pafte,  will 
take  a  good  impreflion  from  any  medal.     This  will  be  much    i 
better  than  common  putty.  } 

When  you  have  made  thefe  moulds,  you  may  caft  in  them  | 
good  medals  of  bees-wax;  but  they  will  come  ofFmuch  fliarper 
if  the  mould  be  in  brmflone-,  than  if  it  be  in  p/aiffer  of  Paris : 
but  when  you  do  this,  your  wax  fhould  be  as  well  blanch'd  or 
whitened,  as  one  would  ufe  for  wax-candles;  but  it  will  how- 
ever be  neceffary  to  greafe  the  mould  before  the  wax  is  poured  in. 

But  tho'  white  wax  is  here  recommended,  it  will  not  be  beft 
for  the  copy  of  the  medal  to  be  whiter  for  the  darker  colours 
fhew  the  medal  much  better. 

if  you  would  have  your  copy  of  a  red  colour,  mix  vermilion 
with  the  wax  while  it  is  melting ;  and  if  blue-y  put  in  ftone-blue 
well-beaten  or  ground,  into  the  meked  wax. 

As  foon  as  thefe  Vv'ax  medals  are  cold  enough  to  take  off,  you 
fhould  lay  fome  leaf-gold  upon  them,  preffing  it  down  gently 
with  a  piece  of  cotton,  without  rubbing  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  that  will  gild  your  medals. 

When  you  have  caft  medals  in  ;)/<7i/?(?r  o/P^m,  to  make  them 
look  like  fteel,  or  metal,  rub  them  over  with  a  tuft  of  cotton, 
lighrly  greas'd  with  oil,  and  then  put  on  them  fome  powder  of 
black  lead,  and  rub  them  well  with  a  brufTi,  fuch  as  is  us'd  for 
the  teeth,  'till  the  whole  is  equally  cover'd,  and  this  will  give 
them  a  fine  glofs. 

You  may  make  thefe  medals  of  p/aijfer  of  Paris  of  the  co- 
lour of  box,  by  boiling  them  in  linfeed-oil^  and  it  will  harden 
them  to  thit  degree,  as  to  bear  the  brulli  in  cleaning  them,  if 
thev  have  gathered  any  duft. 

If  you  would  have  your  medals  o?plaifer  of  Paris,  of  a  yel- 
low or  go/den  colour;  then  boil  a  litde  pearl-aflies  in  a  pint  of 
water,  'till  it  makes  a  flrong  lixivium ;  then  put  in  about  half  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  French  berries^  boil  them  'till  the  liquor  is 
of  a  very  ftrong  yellow^  and  ufe  this  liquor  with  your  plainer  of 
Paris  inftead  of  common  water. 

If  you  would  have  your  medals  o?  plaijler  of  Paris  of  a  blue 
colour,  then  boil  fome  Lacmus-,  or  Litmus,  in  river-water,  'till 
the  water  is  as  blue,  as  you  would  have  it ;  ufe  this  water  with 
your  plaifter,  when  you  caft  your  medal,  to  have  it  of  a  fine 
colour. 

If  you  would  have  your  medals  of  plaifler  of  Paris  of  a  red 
colour,  boil  a  litde  rafpings  of  Brazik  wood  in  paleftale  beer, 
and  when  it  is  fbrain'd  off,  ufe  it  as  common- v/ater  with  the 
plainer. 

It 
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It  is  very  likely,  that  if  you  would  have  thefe  forts  of  me- 
dals green^  the  |fine  traafoarent  gum  oi'verdigreafe  will  mix  with 
the  plaijier  of  Paris,  and  fo  make  a  fine  green. 

You  may,  as  has  been  faid,  make  your  medals  mofteafilyof 
Ichthyocolla,  or  fifh-glue  i  and  for  the  gold  coins  ufe  leaf-goUy 
and  for  the  filver  coins,  leaf-fdvery  or  with  tin-foil  j  and  for  the 
copper,  leaf-copper  made  in  Germany  j  and  as  for  leather  coins, 
mix  a  little  fuller's  earth  with  the  water  or  Ipirit,  before  the 
melting  the  fifh-glue  or  ifing-glafs  in  it. 

To  caft  MEDALS  very  lively. 

To  do  this,  czlcine /pet ulum  or 7^<?»<:/ in  a  crucible,  then  put 
it  into  /a  vefTel  of  earth,  and  pour  water  on  it  j  and  when  you 
have  ftirrcd  it  well,  add  as  much  more  water,  and  being  fettled, 
take  it  out,  and  make  it  into  balls  ^  then  calcine  it  a  fccond  time, 
and  pound  it  into  powder,  and  fprinkle  fome  vinegar  upon  it, 
and  by  that  means  make  it  into  a  pafte :  then  calcine  it  again  a 
third  time,  and  when  it  is  cold,  reduce  it  into  powder,  and 
fearce  it  very  fine,  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  7V  armotiiac  dif- 
folved  in  water  to  13  ounces  of  fpeculum ;  keep  it  then  in  a 
cellar,  and  with  it  make  your  moulds,  or  otherwife  frame  your 
medals  of  it,  moiftening  it  alfo  with  crocus  martis,  or  fajfron  of 
iron,  in  which  you  may  caft  the  finefthair  imaginable. 
U/l  PETER  MERC  AUDufed  this  mark. 
jVJ  MERCURY,  is  a  fluid  mineral  matter,  which  per- 
fedlly  refembles  filver  in  fufion.  It  is  popularly  call'd  quick-filver. 

Authors  arc  divided  as  to  what  clafs  of  fomls  to  range  mercury 
under:  fome  hold  it  to  be  a  wf^<»/,'  oihQxs,  afemi-mefal ;  ando- 
thers,  an  imperfect  metal. 

Boerhaave  obferves,  that  it  is  very  improperly  call'd  a  metal; 
inafmuch  as  it  has  not  all  the  Charadlers  of  fuch  a  Body ;  nor 
fearce  any  thing  in  common  with  the  other  metals,  except 
weight  and  fimilaricy  of  parts  i  as  for  example,  it  is  neither  dif- 
folvable  by  fire,  malleable,  norfix'd. 

In  effedl  it  feems  to  confHtute  a  peculiar  clafs  of  fofTils :  and 
is  rather  the  mother  or  bafis  of  all  metals,  than  a  metal  itfelf. 

The  charaders  or  properties  of  MERCURY  are, 

1.  That  of  all  bodies  it  is  the  heavieft  next  to  gold,  and  ftill 
by  how  much  the  purer  it  is,  by  Co  much  it  is  the  heavier:  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  mercury  to  gold,  is  that  of  14  to  19; 
and  if  any  mercury  be  found  to  be  more  than  according  to  this 
ratio,  it  may  fafely  be  concluded  that  it  has  gold  in  it. 

2.  Thefecond  character  is,  that  it  is  the  moft  fluid  of  all  bo- 
dies ;  that  is,  its  parts  feparate  and  recede  from  each  other  by 
thefmalleft  force;  and  of  confequence  ic  is  that  of  all  bodies, 
whofe  parts  cohere  leaft,  and  are  theleaft  tenacious,  and  therefore 
of  aJl  others  theleaft  du^ile  and  malleable. 

"   "  The 
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The  parts  of  water  do  not  divide  Co  readily  as  thofe  of  quicks 
filver;  and  the  parts  of  oil  muchlefs. 

^.  The  third  property  of  r;erf«r^  is,  that  of  all  bodies  it  is  di- 
vifible into  the minuteft or  fmalleft  parts;  thus  being  expos'd  to 
the  fire,  it  refolves  into  a  fume,  fcarce  perceivable  to  the  eye. 

4.  The  fourth  charader  is,  that  it  is  extremely  volatile,  being 
convertible  into  fume,  even  by  a  fand-heat. 

The  gilders  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  vaporous 
quality  of  mercury,  v/hich  frequently  render  them  epileptic  or 
paralytic;  and  fometimes  falivate  them. 

5.  The  fifth  property  is,  that  it  eafily  enters,  and  intimately 
adheres  to  1:0/^;  but  notfo  eafily  to  other  metals,  with  difficulty 
to  copper,  and  not  at  all  to  iron. 

6.  The  fixch  charadter  is,  that  of  aWfuidsitis  thecoldeft  and 
hotteft,  fuppofing  the  circumftances  the  fame:  this  property  de- 
pends on  the  great  v/eight  of  mercury;  for  the  heat  and  cold  of 
all  bodies  is,  cateris paribus,  as  their  weights. 

Now  inercury  being  4  times  heavier  than  water,  if  both  of 
them  be  expofed  in  a  winter's  night  to  the  fame  cold,  th^mercury 
muft  befo  much  colder  than  water,  as  it  is  heavier. 

So  alfo,  if  they  be  both  apply'd  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat, 
while  thtiraterhccovncsii^arviy  the  mercury  will  be  /;;«?/ enough 
to  burn  the  hands. 

7.  The  feventh  property  of  mercury  is,  that  it  is  difiToluble  by 
almoft  all  acids,  and  unites  itfelf  with  them,  at  leaft  all  foflil  acids. 

Only  vinegar  does  not  diffolve  it ;  and  hence  we  are  furnifh'd 
with  a  method  of  detecting  the  frauds  of  the  druggifts,  &c.  who 
make  a  pradice  of  fophifticating  quickfilver  with  lead. 

Pound  a  little  mercury  with  vinegar  in  a  mortar,  and  if  thevi" 
negar  grow  fweetifh,  it  is  a  proof  rhere  is  a  mixture  oi  lea  J  in  it. 

If  copper  has  been  mix'd  with  it,  the  mercury  will  turn  greenifli 
or  bluifli :  and  if  there  be  no  adulteration,  the  mercury  and  vine- 
gar will  both  remain  as  before. 

8.  The  eighth  property  of  wercwry  is,  that  itisthe  mofVfimpIe 
of  all  bodies,  next  after  gold ;  and  accordingly  it  is  found  the 
fame  in  all  its  parts,  as  far  as  obfervation  goes. 

9.  The  ninth  property  ol  mercury  is,  that  it  is  not  in  any  mea- 
{uxefiarp,  for  it  fhews  no  Acrimony  in  the  tafte,  nor  does  it 
corrode  any  body :  and  if  a  carcafs  were  to  be  buried  in  quick- 
filver, it  would  there  remain  without  being  any  way  hurt. 

MERCURY  if^&iwd^in  mines. 

Thechief  mines  of  wercary  are  thofe  of  H«»^d!>7,  Spaing  Friu' 
It,  and  Teru. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  quickfilver  comes  to  us  from  Friuli, 
where  there  are  abundance  of  mines,  belonging  to  the  emperor. 

It  is  found  under  three  feveral  forms.  ' 

I. 
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1.  In  ruddy  glebes  or  clods,  caWdcinttahar. 

2.  In  hard  ftony  glebes,  or  a  mineral  fubftance  of  a  faffron, 
and  fometimes  a  blackifli  colour. 

5.  It  is  alfo  found  pure :  for  upon  opening  holes  in  the  beds  of 
ftones,  <^c.  there  fometimes  gufhes  out  a  veinorftreamofpure 
mercury,  CzWd  virgin  mercury. 

The  method  of  feparating  the  mercury  from  the  ore  or  earth. 

The  mineral  glebe  is  firft  ground  to  powder,  and  then  a  great 
quantity  of  water  put  upon  it,  and  the  whole  is  keptftirring  and 
working  briskly  about,  till  all  the  water  becomes  exceeding  thick 
and  turbid. 

This  water  they  let  ftand  till  it  fettles,  and  then  pour  it  off, 
and  fupply  its  place  with  frefh,  which  they  ftir  and  work  as  be- 
fore. 

This  is  repeated  fo  often,  till  the  water  at  length  comes  away 
perfedlly  clear ;  then  all  that  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel, 
is  mercury,  and  other  metalline  matter. 

To  this  mercury,  ^c.  iszddcdfcoria  of  iron,  putting  the  whole 
in  large  iron  retorts  j  and  fo  diftilling  it ;  by  which  means,  all  the 
heterogeneous,  metallick,  and  ftony  part  is  fepara ted  from  it,  and 
the  mercury  left  pure. 

As  to  the  mercury  in  cinnabar,  they  don't  find  it  worth  while  to 
diftillit,  to  get  it  out  i  the  «»»<7^^r  felling  for  a  better  price  than 
the  mercury  itfelf. 

Thofe  miferable  wretches,  who  are  either  condemned  or  hired 
to  work  in  the  quick-iilver  mines,  all  die  in  a  little  time :  they  are 
firft  afFecfled  with  tremblings,  and  proceed  to  a  falivation^  then 
their  teeth  drop  out,  and  they  are  feized  with  pains  all  over,  efpe- 
cially  in  their  bones,  which  the  mercury  penetrates ;  and  thus  they 
die. 

As  to  the  Spaniflj  mercury,  the  earthy  matter,  with  which  it  is 
mix'd,  is  red,  and  fpeckled  with  black  and  'ujhite,  and  fo  hard, 
•hat  it  is  not  to  be  broken  up  without  gun-powder. 

The  Hungarian  mercury  is  frequently  a  hard  ftonei  but  ordi- 
narily areddiili  earth. 

In  Friu/i  there  is  a  foft  earth,  where  the  virgin  quickfilver  is 
found,  and  a  hardftone,  which  yields  the  common  wfrf^ry. 

The  mine  of  Idica,  which  is  one  of  thofe  belonging  to  Priuli, 
is  fo  rich,  that  it  yields  always  half  quickfilver,  and  fometimes 
2  thirds. 

The  mine  of  Juaii  Cabe/aca,  or  Guan  Cabeleca  in  Teru,  is  ftill 
more  confiderable  j  the  earth  of  this  mine  is  of  a  whitifti  red, 
like  half  burnt  bricks  j  firft  they  break  it,  and  thenexpofe  it  to 
the  fire,  by  fpreading  it  on  a  lay  of  common  earth,  wherewith 
the  grate  of  an  earthen  furnace  is  covered;  under  this  grate  they 
kindle  a  fire  with  a  fort  of  herb,  which  the  S^a7iiards  call  Icho, 

which 
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which  is  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  for  thefe  works,  that  the  cutting 
of  it  is  forbid  for  the  fpace-of  60  miles  round. 

In  proportion  as  the  mineral  heats,  thQvtercury  rifes  volatilix'd 
into  fmoke  ^  which  fmoke,  finding  no  vent  through  the  capital 
of  the  furnace,  which  is  exadly  luted,  efcapes  through  a  hole 
made  for  the  purpofe,  communicating  with  feveral  earthen 
cucurbits,  fitted  within  one  another. 

The  water  at  the  bottom  of  each  cucurbit  condenfing  it  to 
fmoke,  the  quickfilver  precipitates,  and  is  taken  up  when  the 
operation  is  over. 

In  this  procefs  there  are  three  things  remarkable. 

1.  That  the  farther  the  cucurbits  are  from  the  furnace,  the 
itiore  they  are  fiU'd  with  quickfilver. 

2.  That  at  laft  they  all  grow  fo  hot,  that  they  would  break,  if 
they  were  not  fprinkled  from  time  to  time  with  water. 

3.  That  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  ifiercury^  never  hold  it  long,  but  become  pa- 
ralytic, and  diehedic. 

To  prevent  which,  as  much  as  may  be,  they  ufe  this  precau- 
tion, to  hold  a  piece  of  gold  in  their  mouths,  to  imbibe  the  Ef- 
fiuvJa-,  and  intercept  the  paffage  of  them  into  the  body. 

Dr.  Fope  tells  us  of  one  he  faw  at  the  mines  of  Friuti,  who,  in 
C  months  time,  was  fo  impregnated  with  the  metal,  that  if  he 
put  a  piece  of  brafs  in  his  mouth,  or  even  rubbing  it  in  his  fingers, 
it  would  turn  as  white  as  filver. 

The  method  of  purifying  mercury^  is  by  waiTiing  it  feveral 
times  in  vinegar,  in  which  common  fait  has  been  diflolv'd  j  or  by 
pafiiing  and  irepafling  it  frequently  over  a  chamois  skin. 

A?7i.  Parous  tells  us,  that  the  beft  way  is  to  make  a  dog  fwallow 
a  pound  at  a  time,  and  afterwards  to  feparate  it  from  the  excre- 
ments, and  wafh  it  in  vinegar. 

The  ufcs  of  MERCURY  are  very  confiderable  in  gildirfg, , 
making  Icoking-glajfes^  mrefinhiggoUy  &C. 

MERCURY,  is  defcrib'd  by  the  antients,  as  a  beardlefs  young 
man,  having  2  fmall  wings  fix'd  behind  his  flioulders  and  ears, 
his  body  almoO:  all  naked,  excepting  that  a  thin  veil  hangs  down 
from  his  flioulders,  which  is  wrapp'd  round  his  body  j  he  held  a 
golden  purfein  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  \th2icaduceusy  orfnaky 
ftafF,  viz.  a  flender  wand,  about  which  two  faakes  did  annodate, 
/.  e.  twine  in  certain  knots,  their  heads  meeting  together  juft  at 
the  top,  as  their  tails  do  at  the  bottom. 

This  refeniblance  "jjas  caWd  concordia,  or  fignum  pacis,  on 
ivhich  account  ambajfadorsj  heralds,  and  great  men  i?i  matters  of 
frite^  always  carried  in  their  handfucb  a  kind  ofjtaff",  and  'were 
r<j//Vcaduceatorcs. 

Some 
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Some  however  reprefcnted  Mercury  in  the  likcnefs  of  a  very 
aged  man,  with  his  head  almoft  bald,  excepting  that  feme  few 
hairs  remained  on  the  fides,  fhort  and  curl'd  ^  of  a  grim,  feverc, 
and  four  afpeft^  of  a  tawney  complexion,  anantienthue;  clad 
with  a  Hon's  skin,  for  an  upper  garment  j  holding  in  his  right- 
hand  a  large  pole-ax,  and  in  his  left-hand  an  iron  bow ,'  and  a  qui- 
ver of  fteel-headed  arrows  hanging  at  his  back ;  to  the  end  of  his 
tongue  were  faftned  many  fmait-  chains  of  gold,  at  the  ends  of 
which  were  tied  multitudes  of  all  forts  of  men,  which  he  feemed 
to  draw  to  him  ^  looking  continually  backward,  to  behold  the 
innumerable  troops  of  people  following  him. 

By  this  de(criptio7t  is  fignifed  the  all-poiuerful  and  attraSiive 
virtue  of  eloquence  J  •which  by  his  age  is  under  flood  to  be  found  only 
i7iold^i:ife-y  and experienc d  men-y  as beingmore mature andperfe6i 
in  them-,  than  in  thofe  of  you-nger  years. 

Apuleius  writes,  that  Mercury  was  a  very  youth,  having  very 
fhort  hair  on  his  head,  of  an  amber  colour,  and  curled  ^   clad  . 
only  with  a  very  thin  veil  of  purple  filk. 

He  is  alfodrav/n  with  long,  curled,  yellow  hairj  in  a  coat  of 
flame  colour  j  and  with  a  pure  white  mande  trimmed  with  gold 
and  filveri  with  a  white  beaver  or  har,  with  white  feathers  j 
golden  flioes,  and  a  filver  rod  in  his  hand. 

Martianus  Capella  alfo  defcribes  him  young,"  but  of  a  ftrong 
and  well-compofed  body ;  v/ith  certain  young  hairs  of  a  yellowifli 
colour,  fprouting  out  of  his  chin. 

Among  fome  of  the  ^Egyptians,  he  was  depidled  with  a  head 
like  a  dog,  holding  in  his  right-hand  a  caduccus,  i.  e.  a  fnaky  wand, 
and  fliaking  a  green  bough  of  palm  with  his  left-hand. 

By  the  dog's  head  was  fignifed  fubtilty  and  craftinefs,  [no  be  aft 
being  accounted  fo  fubtil  as  a  dog.^  by  the  fnaky  tuandy  the  po-vjer 
of  vjifdom  and  eloquGnce  in  producing  peace  ^  luhich  isfgnified  by  the 
green  palm-bra'/tcB. 

Paufanias  relates,  that  Mercury  was  reprefented  in  a  certain 
province  o(  Corinthy  as  a  young  man  carrying  a  ram  upon  his 
moulders :  and  that  a  ftatue  was  brought  from  Arcadia  to  Romcy 
anderecled  in  the  tetn-ple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  which  had  on  its 
head  a  helmet  of  engraven  ftecl,  and  a  coat  over  his  fhoulder> 
holding  under  his  Arm  the  image  of  a  ram. 

MERCY,  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  &c.]  as  a  lady  fitting 
uponalyon,  holding  in  one  hand  a  fpear,  and  in  the  other  an  ar- 
row, which  flie  feems  to  throw  away. 

MICHAEL  AN.GELO  MERIGI  da  CARAVAGGIO, 
born  in  the  year  1669,  fcholar  of  Cavalier  Giofeppino,  liv'd  at 
Venice,  Rome,  and  Malta,  excelfd  in  hiftory  and  half  figures  : 
he  died  in  the  year  1^09,  aged  40  years, 

MER^ 
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I    MERMAN,  ?  Are  Tea- creatures,  frequently  talk'd  of,  asbe-- 

MERMAID,  3  ing  fuppofed  half  human,  and  half  a  fifh,  and 
fire  reprefented  by  Ptfiw/f  rx,  &c.  in  the  form  of  a  man  or  woman 
from  the  navel  upwards,  and  with  the  tail  of  a  fifh  from  thence 
downwards. 

it  is  true,  naturalifts  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of 
mermen  and  mermaids,  yet  there  feems  to  be  fufficient  teftimony 
to  eftablifh  it  beyond  contradidtion. 

We  are  inform'd  by  Larrey,  that  in  the  year  1187,  fuch  a 
monfter  was  fifh'd  up  in  the  county  of  Suffblky  and  was  kept  by 
the  governour  for  6  months. 

This  animal  bore  fo  great  a  refemblance  to  a  man,  that  no- 
thing feem'd  wanting  toitbutfpeech. 

That  one  day  it  took  the  opportunity  of  making  its  efcape,  and 
plunging  into  the  fea,  was  never  more  heard  of.  Hift.  (TAngk- 
terre-y  P.I.  p. 403. 

In  the  year  1430.  after  a  great  tempeft,  which  broke  down 
the  dykes  in  Holland-^  and  made  way  for  the  fea  into  the  meadows, 
^c.  fome  maids  of  the  town  of  Edam  in  We^-Friefland  going  in 
a  boat  to  milk  the  cows,  perceiv'd  a  mermaid  embarrafs'd  in  the 
mud,  with  a  very  little  water. 

They  cook  it  into  the  boat,  and  brought  it  with  them  to  'Edam, 
drefs'd  it  in  women's  apparel,  and  taught  it  to  fpin.  It  fed  like 
one  of  them ;  but  could  never  be  brought  to  fpeak. 

It  was  fome  time  after  brought  to  Haerlem,  where  it  lived  for 
(bme  years,  tho'  Hill  fhewing  an  inclination  to  the  water. 

P<7^•/■^•<7/ relates,  that  they  had  communicated  to  it  fome  notions 
of  a  deity ;  and  that  it  made  its  reverences  very  devoutly,  when- 
ever it  pafs'd  by  a  crucifix.     Delices  de  HoIIande. 

In  the  year  1560,  fome  fifh er men  are  related  to  have  brought 
up  by  one  draught  of  the  net,  7  mermen  and  maids,  near  the  ifland 
NaJiar,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  oi  Ceylon ;  of  which  fe- 
veral  jefuits,  and  amongfl:  the  reft,  F.  Hen.  Henriques,  and  Dimas 
Bofjuez,  phyiician  to  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  were  witneffes :  the 
phyfician,  who  examin'd  them  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  afTerts  that 
all  the  parts,  both  external  and  internal,  were  found  perfe6tly  con- 
formableto  thofc  of  men.  See  the  Hiftor.  de  la  Campagne  dejefusy 
P.  II.  T.  iv.  N°.  276.  where  the  relation  is  given  at  large. 

There  is  alfo  another  relation,  that  is  well  attefted,  of  a  wer- 
ma7t,  near  the  great  rock  call'd  Diamond^  on  the  coaft  o^Martinico. 

Theperfons  who  law  it,  gave  in  aprecifedefcription  of  it  be- 
fore a  notary.  They  affirm  that  they  faw  it  wipe  its  hand  over 
its  face,  and  heard  it  blow  its  nofe. 

Another  animal  of  the  fame  fpecies  was  taken  in  the  Bahicky 
in  the  year  1531,  and  fent  as  a  prefent  to  Sigifmund  king  oiPolandy 
with  whom  it  liv'd  3  days,  and  was  feen  by  all  the  court. 

Dannatt 
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Damian  Gaes  relates,  that  another  very  young  one  was  taken 
near  Rocca  de  Sivtra. 

METALS  arc  fimple  fonfil  bodies,  which  fufe  and  become 
•fluid  by  fire,  and  coagulate  by  cold,  and  harden  into  a  iblii  rrafs, 
capable  of  diilending  under  the  hammer. 

A  metal  is  laid  to  be  fimple,  as  it  may  be  affirmM  of  every 
the  minutell  particle  of  a  meta/^  e.gr.  a  grain  of  gold,  that  ic 
is  gold,  or  has  all  the  properties  of  gold. 

Ametal ii  fufible  by  fire^  that  is,  when  expo''d  to  a  great  fire, 
it  diHolves  into  parts,  which  are  eafily  moveable  among  them- 
felvcs,  or  are  aftually  in  motion. 

A  met  alts  /xV,  ;.  e.  it  bears  the  fire  without  flying  off  in  va- 
pours. Tho'  inetaU  are  fix'd  only  to  a  certain  degree ;  for  by 
the  large  burning-glafles  of  M.  Ifchernhaufsn  and  Villette^  all 
metals  will  readily  evaporate. 

Such  are  the  proper  charaderifticks  of  metals,  which  are 
no  ways  applicable  to  any  other  bodies  in  nature;  iox^diamondy 
or  other  ftone,  tho'  it  be  a  limple  body,  yet  is  not  fufible  in  the 
fire,  nor  capable  of  being  extended  under  the  hammer,  and  the 
fait  being  diffolvable  by  fire,  is  not  malleable,  but  will  break  un- 
der the  hammer. 

There  are  indeed  certain  woods,  which  yield  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  the  hammer  j  but  then  they  fall  to  duft  in  the  fire,  and 
fo  of  the  reft. 

There  are  but  6  vtetah  found  in  all  nature,  wz.  gold^  fiher, 
copper,  tin-i  lead,  and  iron. 

To  thefe  is  ufually  added  a  feventh  metal,  viz..  mercury  or 
quickfilver,  but  improperly,  as  it  has  not  all  the  char4£ters  of 
a  metal,  nor  fcarce  any  thing  in  common  with  the  other  me- 
'  tals,  except  weight  and  fimilarity  of  parts. 

Thus  for  example  it  is  neither  diffolvable  by  fire,  malleable, 
nor  fix'd :  and  in  reality  it  feems  to  conftitute  a  peculiar  clafs  of 
foffils,  and  is  rather  the  viother  or  hafis  of  all  metals  than  a  me- 
tal itfelf. 

The  common  radical  charader  of  metals  is,  that  of  all  known 
bodies  they  are  the  heavieft. 

By  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.Halley,  the  weight  of  gold 
to  that  of  glafs  is  deter min'd  to  be  as  7  to  i  j  and  the  weight 
of  tin,  the  lighteft  of  all  metals,  to  that  of  gold  as  7  to  19; 
which  confiderably  furpaffes  the  weight  of  all  fioves,  marbles, 
gems,  and  other  the  moft  folid  bodies,  as  appears  from  the 
tables  of  fpecific  gravities. 

Nor  is  there  any  body  in  nature  but  awe/;?/,  that  is  one  third 
of  the  weight  of  gold. 

The  Royal  Society  furniDi  us  with  various  experiraents  of  this 
kind. 
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The  weights  of  the  fever al  7netals  and  other  folids,  they  have 
examin'd  hydroftatically,  by  vveighing  them  in  air  and  water,- 
and  the  weight  by  the  fluids,  by  weighing  an  equal  portion  of 
each. 

By  fuch  experiments  they  find,  that  taking  the  fame  weights 
of  water  and  gold-,  the  bulk  or  magnitude  of  the  water  is  to  that 
of  gold^  as  i9^3<5  to  looo ;  confequently  that  the  weight  of  gold 
is  to  luater  nearly  as  1 9  to  i . 

Thejpecipc  'weight  of  the  fever  al  tnctals  by  this  means  deter  miii  d^ 

flands  thus. 

Gold             19(5^55  Ij'on     7852 

Quickfilver  14019  Tin      7321 

Lead             11541  Stone  2000 

Silver          105135  Water  1000 

Copper           88|3  Air          -^^ 


The  Cubic  hich  of 
Gold  ^       -| 

Quickfilver 

Ounces. 

12 

8 

Drachms.  ( 
2 
6 

aratm 
'I 

Lead                'fi 

Silver           >.^« 

Copper           % 

Iron 

Tin             J 

7 
6 

5 
5 
4 

3 
5 
6 
I 
6 

Is 

24. 

17 

\As  for  the  origin,  and  formation  of  Metals-,  the  opinions  of  phi' 
lofophers-,  ancient  and  modern-,  are  various. 

Plato  fuppofes  the  caufes  of  metals  to  be  a  humid  v<ipour, 
inclos'd  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  being  varioufly  in- 
termixt  v/irh  parts  of  the  earth,  produce  various  metals. 

Plotin  fuppofes  fulphur  to  be  the  father  ofmetalsy  and  an  ole- 
aginous vifcous  humour  the  mother. 

Lidyat  attempts  to  prove,  that  all  metals  are  generated  by  a 
fubrerraneous  fire. 

Du  Hamel  (liewsy  that  7»??^/f  don't  take  their  rife,  either  from 
any  vaporous  exhalation,  or  from  water,  or  from  earth;  but 
avQ  generated  of  mercury-,  fulphur.)  znd  fait :  that  metah  take 
their  matter  and  weight  from  mercury,  and  their  tinilure  and 
form  from  fulpkur. 

M.  Tournefort  is  of  opinion,  that  all  metals  have  their  origin 
from  {Q.zd.s  like  plants;  and  that  they  have  veflels  in  which  juices 
circulate. 

To  take  atvay  the  brittlenefs  of  any  METAL. 

Firft  calcine  the  metal^  ^nd  pur  ir  under  dung ,'  and  after- 
wards heat  it  red-hoc  at  th-  fire,  or  melt  it;  and  quench  it  of- 
ten 
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ten  in  Aqua-vitiC  often  diftill'd  ^  or  ufe  rofin  or  turpentine ^  Ot^ 
the  <?// of  it,"  or  ivaXy  fuet,  euphorhium,  myrrh  j  or  artificial  bo- 
rax :  For  it  metah  be  not  malleable,  undiuous  bodies  will  of- 
tentimes make  them  fofter. 

If  either  all  thefe,  or  fome  of  thefe,  be  made  up  with  fome 
moifture  into  little  cakes,  and  when  the  metal  yields  to  the  fircj 
by  blowing  with  the  bellows,  and  fome  of  them  be  caft  in,  and 
be  made  thick  like  mud,  or  clear,  then  fet  the  metal  to  the  fire, 
that  it  may  be  red-hot  in  burning-coals,  take  it  out,  and  quench 
it  in  them,  and  fo  let  it  remain  for  half  an  hour  to  drink  in. 

Or  daub  the  metal  with  dn^s-greafe^  and  melt  it  with  it> 
for  that  will  take  away  much  of  the  brittlenefs  of  it,  and  make 
it  fo  that  it  may  be  hammered  and  wrought. 

To  colour  METAL  like  GOLD. 

Take  fal-armoniacky  luhite  'vitriol^  fione-falt-,  verdigreafe^  of 
each  a  like  quantity  in  fine  powder,  lay  it  upon  zhemetal,  then 
put  it  into  the  fire  for  an  hour,  take  it  out,  and  quench  it  irl 
urine,  and  the  metal  will  have  the  colour  of  gold. 

To  melt  UKlhLS  quickly. 

Put  in  a  layer  or  courfe  of  the  powder  of  any  metal  into  a 
crucible,  thenlay  uponitalayerofy«//)^«r,  yi//-/>e/re,  andyi-u;- 
dufl,  of  each  a  like  quantity,  mixed  together,*  put  a  coal  of  fire 
to  it,  and  the  metal  viW\  immediately  be  in  a  mafs. 

Q^  JOSEPH  MARIA  METELLI  0/ Bologna,  a  famous 
C/VV  and  fantaftical  engraver  of  all  kinds  of  fubjeds,  us'd 
this  mark. 

MEZZO-TINTO. 

1.  Take  a  we!l-polifked  copper-plate,  and  make  it  all  over 
rough  one  way,  with  a  fort  of  engine  particularly  defign'd  for 
this  purpofe :  then  crofs  it  over  with  the  engine  again  j  and  if 
you  fee  occafion,  crofs  it  over  the  third  time,  'till  it  be  mada 
rough  alike,  I'iz.  fo  as  if  it  were  to  be  printed,  it  would  print 
black  all  over. 

2.  The  fhapc  or  form  of  this  engine,  or  inftrument,  isvari= 
ous  and  manifold,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artift  j  thofe 
that  defire  them,  may  have  them  of  feveral  perfons  in  London, 
who  profefs  and  pradlife  the  arts  of  dravjing,  engraving,  and 
etching. 

3 .  When  you  have  thus  rough'd  the  plate,  take  charcoal,  black 
chalky  of  black-lead,  to  rub  over  the  plate,  and  draw  the  de- 
fign  with  white  chalk  upon  the  famej  then  take  a  iharp  ftifc,  and 
trace  out  the  out-lines  of  the  delign,  which  you  have  drawri 
with  white  chalk. 

4.  Where  you  would  have  the  light  ftrike  the  ftrongeft,  take 
a  burniflier,  and  burnifh  that  part  of  the  plate  as  clean  and  fmooth, 
as  it  was  when  it  was  firft  polilhed. 
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5.  Where  you  would  have  the  light  fainter,  there  you  muft 
polifli  it  fo  much,  and  after  this  manner  you  muft  either  in- 
creafe  the  light  in  your  defign,  making  it  either  fainter  or  fti  onger, 
as  the  necelfity  of  the  work  requires. 

6.  To  take  an  old  print  off  on  a  piece  of  white  paper-,  avd7tot 
fpoil  the  print  j  fmear  the  print  all  over  with  linfeed-oil  v/ith  a 
clean  cloth. 

7.  Then  lay  a  clean  piece  of  paper  over  the  former,  and  lay 
them  both  upon  a  polifh'd  copper-plate,  and  pafs  them  through 
the  roliing-prefs,  andfo  will  the  white  paper  receive  the  re verfe 
of  the  print,  or  the  print  backwards. 

8.  But  to  take  the  oil  out  of  the  print,  you  muft  wafh  it 
with  oilofjpike,  or  turpentijie;  then  having  dry'd  it  by  or  over 
a  fire,  the  /in feed  oil  with  the  oil  offpike  will  evaporate,  and  leave 
the  print  as  fair  as  it  was  at  firft. 

MEZZO-TINTO  prints  are  for  back-painting  upon  glafs  to 
be  preferred  to  thofe  that  are  engraven  j  becaufe  that  the  for- 
mer, if  done  with  a  neat  and  careful  hand,  and  on  a  good  and 
fine-grounded  print,  can  fcarcely  be  difiinguifhed  from  limning  j 
whereas  in  thofe  that  are  engraven,  all  the  Jftrokes  of  the  graver 
are  plainly  vifible. 

2.  Of  7nezzo-tinto  prints,  fome  have  a  coarfe  ground,  and 
others  a  fine  and  foft  one,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than  the 
pricks  of  a  pen  '■,  whereas  the  other  has  foft  and  fine  fhadows, 
like  a  piece  neatly  drawn  with  Indian-ink,  or  a  hlack-lead pencil 

^.  In  cht'.fmg  your  prints  to  ivork  wfo;/,  obfert'e  the  paper  they 
ere  printed  on  ^  if  it  be  too  thick,  or  too  much  gumm'd,  that 
may  be  difcovered  by  wetting  a  corner  of  it  with  water,  or 
your  tongue  j  where,  if  it  palTes  not  through  the  paper  pre- 
fently,  it  is  not  fit  for  the  purpofej  but  a  thin,  fpungy  paper  is 
what  you  fhould  chufe. 

4.  The  glafs  you  paint  it  on,  ought  not  to  be  common  win- 
dow-glafs,  for  that  will  fpoil  your  work ;  but  either  true  and 
thin  ground,  and  weil-poliHi'd  looking-glafs,  or  a  fort  of  fine 
white  glafs,  call'd  Cock-hill  glafs. 

Of  layiizg  me%z,o-ti72to  pri7its  up07Z  the  glafs. 

I.  Having  provided  fuch  a  glafs  of  the  fame  fize  as  your  pic- 
ture, fteep  the  print  flat-ways  in  warm  water  for  4  hours,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  thicknefs  or  thinnefs,  or  bardnefs  of 
the  paper ;  and  then  with  a  thin  knife  or  brufti,  the  hairs  of 
which  will  not  come  out,  {pread  Ve7iice  turpentine  very  thin  2nd 
even  all  over  the  glafs :  and  if  the  weather  be  cold,  warm  the 
glafs  at  the  fire,  and  dab  it  all  over  with  your  fingers,  that  there 
may  not  be  the  leaft  fpeck  of  the  glafs,  that  is  not  covered  with 
tiirpcjitinc'. 
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2.  Then  take  the  print  out  of  the  water,  and  Jay  it  on  a  table 
fmooth,  upon  a  clean  napkin  or  fheer  of  paper,  or  between  2 
papers,  to  dry  out  all  the  fup-yrfluous  water. 

5.  IVhcJt  you  have  doiie  this^  lay  the  print  upon  the  glafs  by 
degreesj  beginning  at  one  end,  and  flroking  outwards  that  part 
which  is  jult  faften'd  to  the  glafs,  that  no  wind  or  wa'er  may 
lie  betwixt  that  and  the  e.lafs,  which  will  caufe  blifters,  and 
which  you  muft  always  be  very  careful  to  ftroke  out. 

4.  If  II  fhall  happen  that  you  perceive  you  have  not  laid  the 
print  on  the  glafs  exailily  even,  then  by  warming  the  forefide  of 
the  glafs  before  the  fire,  it  will  fo  foftenand  \}c{\r\i^Qturpentiney. 
that  you  may  with  care  and  gentlenefs  take  it  off  again,  and  lay 
it  on  again  immediately,  not  fuffering  the  print  to  dry. 

5.  Tour  print  be!7:g  laid  on  the  glafs  exa^ly-,  you  muft  proceed 
to  rubbing  it  with  your  finger,  to  rub  ofT  all  the  thicknefs  of 
paper,  which  will'  roll  ofF  in  little  rolls,  'till  nothing  of  it  is  left 
upon  the  glafs  but  a  thin  film  like  a  cobweb,  that  is  faft  ftuck 
to  the  glafs  by  the  turpentine ;  but  great  care  is  to  be  taken  in 
rubbing,  that  you  rub  not  any  holes  in  the  print,  efpecially  in 
the  lights,  which  are  the  moil  tender  parts. 

6.  If  your  pidure  be  large,  fo  that  fome  part  of  the  paper 
fhould  grow  dry,  while  you  are  rubbing  the  other,  you  fliould, 
with  a  little  water  on  your  finger,  wet  them  now  and  then,  as 
you  fee  occafion,  to  keep  them  moift,  for  the  paper  will  not 
rub  when  grown  dry. 

7.  When  you  have  rubbed  or  peel'd  it  all  over,  fo  long  as  'fill 
you  perceive  the  print  appear  tranfpareHt  on  the  back-fide  j  then 
fet  it  by  to  dry  for  2  hours  ^  after  which ,  varnifli  it  over  with 
maflichvamifh-,  or  turpentine  varnijh-y  4  or  5  times,  or  fo  often, 
*till  you  can  fee  clearly  through  it,  and  after  24  hours  ypu  may 
proceed  to  painting  it. 

Another  ijjay  to  do  the  fame. 

Soak  the  print  in  water,  and  dry  it  as  before,  and  fpread  the- 
glafs  with  oil  of  mafichj  or  fome  turpentine-)  or  with  maflich 
*varni(l3^  {ivhich  fee.) 

Then  lay  on  the  print  upon  the  glafs  exaftly  as  before,  and  roll 
or  rub  off  the  paper  as  before,  leaving  only  the  fliadow  or  fi- 
gure behind  :  you  may  brufh  it  off  with  a  brufli  or  feather,  'till 
you  fee  none  but  the  ink  or  fhadow'd  part  remains,  then  var- 
nifh  it  over  with  mafiich  varniJJj  j  then  fet  it  by  to  dry,  keep  it 
from  duft,  'till  you  begin  to  paint  it. 

The  painting  of  mezzo-tinto  prints  is  performed  ivith  colourry 
either  tranfparent  or  opake. 

The  tranfparent  colours  are  chiefly  carTnine,  fine  lake.,  brown 
fink.,  finefnalt.)  dijiill^d  verdigreafe-,  and  ultramarine.  The  chief 
op^e  colours  ^xq  flake  -white,  yellovj  or  Dutch  pink,  light  and 
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hroiuft  red^  terr^i'ertj  umber^   Cologn-earth^  ivory-hlack,  hiufj, 
if  lack,  "vermilion-,  blite-biee^  ff^afticote,  yel/ow  znd  pale  redorptment. 

Carmine  is  thefineftand  moil  excellent /'i'^,  and  is  fomctimes 
fold  for  1, 1,  an  ounce,  or  more. 

Fi7ie  lake  is  alfo  an  admirable  red,  and  is  worth  about  ^s. 
or  2  J.  6d.  an  ounce. 

Brown  or  glaz,jng  pink  is  a  colour  much  about  the  fame  price 
as  lake. 

Teine  fwalt  is  a  good  blue^,  and  worth  4  or  5  j.  a  pound. 

DiftilPd  'verdigreafe  ground  is  a  good  green,  and  may  behad 
much  about  the  fame  rate  with  jz^^  lake,  or  bro-wn  pink. 

UttramariJie  is  the  richeft  blue  in  the  world,  but  of  feveral 
prices,'  thedeepeft  and  beft  is  worth  6  or  7/.  an  ounce  j  a  mean 
fort  is  fold  for  ;  or  4/.  and  this  is  very  good,  and  fit  enough 
for  this  ufe-  there  is  another  fort  that  is  fold  for  20  s.  an  ounce, 
which  may  ferve  for  painting,  but  is  too  coarfe  for  glaxing. 
The  opcke  colours  are-, 

Vlake  lubitej  which  finely  ground  with  nfit-oi',  may  be  had 
for  about  2  s.  the  pound.  I'Vbite-lead  ground  in  the  fame  oil 
%s.  z  pound. 

Tellow  or  Dutch  pink,  when  ground,  3  j.  6d.  a  pound. 

L>ight  and  brown  Red,  which  are  yellow  and  brown  oaker  burnt 
and  ground,  a.s.  the  pound. 

The  fanje  finely  ground  in  Imfeed-oil,  3  d.  an  ounce. 

Terra-'veri  is  but  feidom  us'd  in  this  painting,  but  much  in 
all  others. 

Umber,  Cohgn-earth,  and  ivorjhblack,  and  blue-black  when 
ground,  3  d.  an  ounce. 

Vermilion  finely  ground,  may  be  worth  about  10  s.  a  pound. 

Blue  bice,  which  is  only  of  ufe  for  making  of  green  colours, 
4^d.  or  6d.  an  ounce- 

Mafiicote  the  fineffc  and  freeft  from  grit,  which  is  of  the  brighteft 
colour,  is  befi,  and  is  worth  los  an  ounce. 

Bed  orpijfjent,  which  muft  be  mi:^'d  with  drying  oil,  ^d.  an 
punce  more. 

All  the  tranfparenr  colours  muft  be  ground  with  nut-oil ;  o- 
pake  colours  are  2;round  moftly  with  gUm-water,  fqme  with 
gold  fixe,  and  fome  with  linfeed  oil,  and  drying  oil. 

To  paint  Mezzotinto  prints. 

VVhecher  in  land.skip,  or  other  prints,  the  firfl:  thing  you  have 
JO  do,  is  to  glaT-e  all  thofe  places  which  require  it. 

But  ihebyft  way  is  to  work  fetting,  not  ftanding,  becaufeyou 
xyill  be  able  to  move  your  hand  and  the  pencil  with  the  more 
Aesdincfs. 

And  it  wil!  be  proper  to  have  a  table-eafel  to  fet  your  glafi; 
,i^pQn>  almoft  like  a,  reaxiipg^desk,  excepting  that  there  is  a  pannel 
' ' ..,....-  ^y 
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or  back-board  for  a  book.  The  pamring-desk  mufl:  be  all  opcnj 
only  with  3  or  4  wires  to  keep  the  pidurc  from  falling  through, 
a^d  a  narrow  ledge  at  the  bottom  for  k  to  irand  upon,  and  little 
holes  made  equally  diilant  on  both  lides  of  it,  as  in  painters 
eafcls,  that  by  pegs  or  pins,  and  a  ledge  laid  upon  them,  you 
may  raife  the  picture  higher  or  lower,  as  beft  agrees  with  your 
conveniency. 

It  will  alfo  be  beft  to  lay  a  flieet  of  white  paper  behind  the 
pifture  on  the  table,  and  you  will  find  ic  better  to  your  pur- 
pofe,  than  if  placed  againtt  the  window. 

If  you  'would  have  your  glazing  to  lie  thhi,  and  to  dry  quickly  ^ 
mix  varnifb  ijhen  you  lay  it  on  the  piSIure-,  and  in  1  or  ^  hours 
time  they  idH I  he  fit  for  receiving  other  colours. 

And  in  landskips  you  fhould  firft  glaze  the  neareft  and  great 
trees,  grounding  them  well  with  brown  pink.,  but  if  you  would 
have  them  greener,  add  diftill'd  verdigreafe. 

Thofe  trees  that  you  'vjould  have  of  a  lively  and  beautiful  greeVy 
as  alfo  leaves  and  vnoods^  muft  be  glaz'd  with  Dutch  pink,  and 
diftill'd  verdigreafe ;  but  the  trees  farther  oft  with  verdigreafe 
alone. 

Hillsy  mountains  J  and  trees,  at  the  greatejl  difiance  of  all,  are 
to  be  glaz'd  with  fine  jmalt,  a  little  lake,  and  verdigreafe,  all 
thinly  mLx'd  with  varnirfi. 

Vor  the  sky  ufe  ultramarine,  or  for  want  of  that  fine  fmalty 
mix  it  thin  with  varnifh,  and  glaze  it  over  2  or  3  times  with  a 
clean  large  pencil,  and  a  very  quick  ftroke^  for  if  you  are  tedious, 
it  will  dry  fo  faft,  that  you  cannot  polTibly  lay  it  even. 

If  your  landskips  are  furnifhed  with  figures,  buildings,  rocks, 
ruins,  c^r.  they  require  to  be  finiOi'd  firft  of  all,  before  any  thing 
elfe  is  done. 

The  mixtures  of  colours  for  thefe  things  confift  chiefly  of 
blacks.)  vjhitcs,  ^nd  yellovjs,  with  fometimes  a  little  red:  but  the 
mixrurc,  compofition,  and  proportions  of  them,  muft  always 
be  left  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  artift,  with  this 
confideration,  that  all  the  colours  for  this  kind  of  painting  ought 
to  be  very  light. 

Now  to  finilli  the  ground-trees  and  sky  with  the  reft  of  the 
pidlure,  begin  as  before  with  the  neareft  or  largeft  trees,  and 
with  yellovj  pink  and  white  paint  over  the  lighteft  leaves ;  but 
of  the  darker  colour  of  ^;w^,  and  a  little /w^//,  go  cleverly  over 
th/2  darkeft  and  outward  leaves  with  a  fmall  pencil  dipt  in  var^ 
nifh. 

Thofe  trees  that  you  would  have  beautiful,  paint  with  a  mix~ 
ture  ofyello-d}  maflicote,  nvhite,  and  verdigreafe  •  the  darker  parts 
>vith  pink,  verdigreafe,   and  vjhite  j  as  alio  thoiJe  trees,  which 
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you  glax'd  with  verdigreafe  only,   they  being  mix'd  very  light 
with  "jjhiie. 

Eu  to  finiflj  the  sky  a7id  fore  fight -,  if  any  clouds  appear^  touch 
ihetn 'With  i;arnijh  and  light  colours  made  of  ivhitc-,  yelloiu  oaker, 
a?/d  lake.  And  with  thefe  likewife  touch  the  lighted  part  of 
hills  and  towns  at  the  remotelt  diftances :  Aifo  mix  fmalt  and 
ijohite,  as  light  as  you  can,  to  paint  over  the  sky  i  and  to  thefe 
add  a  tindure  of  lake-,  toihadow  over  the  darkeft  clouds  j  mak- 
ing all  your  colours  to  lie  thin  and  even. 

If  you  would  have  the  piBure  look  more  lively  ^  fet  it  againft 
th?  light,  or  on  the  eafel;  and  tho'  it  is  painted  all  over,  yet 
you  may  perceive  the  lights  and  fliadows  through  it:  but  if  not, 
what  was  before  painted  will  dired  you,  your  sky  and  forefighc 
then  are  to  be  limned  with  the  fame  i  but  lighter  colours  than 
the  former,  and  every  part  befide  refpedtively. 

To  paint  a  humari  body^  and  firfl  the  face. 

Glaze  and  touch  the  deep  Ihadows  thinly  with  lake^  hroivn 
finkj  and  'varnifJjj  and  the  white  {pcckund  black  ball  of  the  eye, 
as  the  print  will  diredt  youj  alfo  the  round  white  ball,  of  a  con- 
venient colour. 

Make  the  lips  of  a  fine  red  with  carmi?2e  ov  red  lake,  fhadow 
the  dark  fide  of  the  face  with  rer;/,'/7;'o7/,  yellow  pi?iky  and  white. 

Give  fome  touches  on  the  ftrongeil  lights  of  the  face,  as  top 
of  the  nofe,  forehead,  by  the  eyes,  mouth  and  chin,  with  a  co- 
lour made  of  white,  pale  mafluote-y  ox  yellow  oaker,  and  a  little 
•vermilioit  mixt  according  to  your  difcretion. 

Then  mix  it  a  little  darker,  and  lay  it  all  over  the  face,  that 
was  not  painted  before  j  but  make  the  mouth  and  cheeks  fome- 
what  redder. 

Then  with  a  fir.e  clean  pencil  a  little  worn,  hatch  and  fweeten 
all  your  colours  and  fliadows,  cleanfing  the  pencil  as  often  as 
you  fhall  fee  occalion. 

If  any  part  of  the  piclare  is  too  pile,  you  may  help  it  by  the 
fore-mentioned  methods,  v/hile  your  work  is  moid. 

Now  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  you  muft  ufe  no  varnifh  in 
painting  of  flefli  colours,  except  what  is  us'd  in  glazing  their  flia- 
dows: For,  if  you  fliould  mix  varnifli  with  them,  you  will  find 
this  inconvenience,  that  the  colours  will  dry  fo  fall:,  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  fweeten  the  fliadows  with  the  fiefh. 

Tor  a  fwarthy  cDviplexion  : 

Mix  your  flefh-cslour  with  white^  yellow  or  brown  oaker,  and 
light  red^  with  fitting  fliadows. 

Obferve  the  like  in  painting  necks,  fiioulders,  breads,  and 
naked  bodies  as  in  the  face. 

VVhen  any  of  them  are  dry,  you  may  go  over  them  again,  by 
'^vhich  fecond  operation  you  abfolutely  mij^  your  colours  to  your 
defire,  '  Keep 
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Keep  a  fteady  hand,  and  let  not  your  pencil  traverfe  and  go 
over  upon  lines  of  a  different  colour. 

For  the  hair : 

Don't  ufe  varniili  for  the  hair,  nor  colours  fo  dark  as  the  life, 
for  the  print  will  darken  it;  for  black  hair  mix  ijhite^  blacky 
red  oaker^  with  a  touch  of  lake  or  red.  All  which  produce  an 
alh-colour ;  and  the  hair  being  covered  with  it,  will  produce  a 
natural  black. 

To  make  the  curls  fhew  ftronger,  touch  the  lighted  parts 
with  a  lighter  colour,  and  the  darkeft  with  the  contrary,  all 
which  may  be  feen  through,  if  not  laid  too  thick. 

For  the  drapery  : 

If  the  colour  is  broken,  take  care  of  its  mixture,  fo  as  to 
make  3  degrees  of  the  fame  colour ;  one  the  very  colour,  the 
other  lighter,  and  the  third  darker,  which  is  for  the  darkeft 
folds,  as  the  lighteft  is  for  the  lighteft  parrs  of  the  garment,  and 
the  colour  between  both  for  the  other  parts  of  the  garment. 

Embroidery  or  fringes  are  done  with  Ihell  or  powdered  gold 
or  {liver. 

Mix  your  metals  with  gum-water,  and  hatch  with  a  fine  pen- 
cil, or  embroider  your  flowers,  and  touch  the  fringes,  or  what 
elfe  you  defire,  before  you  either  glaze  or  paint  the  drapery  de- 
ligned. 

For  changeable  drapery : 

If  you  would  have  a  purple  ground,  and  yellow  lights,  dip  a 
fine  pencil  in  varnilTi,  and  touch  all  the  lighteft  parrs  of  the  folds 
thinly  with  yelloiv  maftkote^  and  if  need  be,  repeat  it,  for  your 
colour  muft  be  very  thin  with  varnifh  ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  glaze 
it  over  with  lake  and  ultramarine^  or  f?)2alt  with  varnifh  once 
or  twice,  letting  it  dry.  Then  mix  3  degrees  of  a  purple  co- 
lour, of  lake^  fmah-i  and  'white-y  and  lay  them  on  as  juft  before 
was  direcled. 

The  keft  blue : 

Mix  ultramarine  with  thick  nut-oil,  or  if  you  cannot  wait 
the  drying,  ufe  varniHi  inftead  of  nut-oil,  and  glaze  the  garment 
3  or  4 times  over,  letting  it  dry  between  every  time;  and  being 
dry,  mix  -^  degrees  of /w^/zr  and  luhite,  and  very  light,  and  with 
the  cleareft  v/hite  go  over  the  lighter  folds,  and  the  reft  as  rea- 
fon  ftiall  guide  you. 

Or  if  you  are  not  willing  to  be  at  the  charge  of  ultramarine, 
by  the  fame  method  glaze  it  with  fine  fmalt,  and  varnifh  it  as 
often  as  the  former,  and  paint  it  with  -jjhite  and  f?nalt.  An  or- 
dinary blue  is  made  with  'white  and  fmalt)  mixc  in  feveral  de- 
grees, but  without  glazing. 

Telloiv  drapery : 

For  the  lighteft  folds  miityellow  oaker  and  ivhite,  and  hotuTt 
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eaher  ior  the  fhadaws  j  or  if  you  would  have  ic  darker,  t/faber ; 
bur  do  the  other  folds  with  yellow  oaker,  or  with  luhite  mix£ 
wizh  jellow  and  brown  pink. 
The  7noJi  beautiful  yellow. 

Glaze  what  you  would  have  look  pleafant  with  brown  pink 
once  or  twice,  and  the  darkefl  parts  oftener  j  when  this  is  dry, 
touch  the  lighteft  folds  with  pale  mafticote,  and  afterwards  with 
yellow  mafticote  j  and  if  any  part  requires  a  darker  colour,  with 
yellow  or  brown  pink,  and  a  little  umber.  When  it  is  dry,  paint 
all  with  white  except  the  fhadows. 
Purple  without  glazing. 

Make  a  mixture  of  lake^,  finalt,  and  white,  with  which  paint 
your  drapery,  heightening  and  darkening  the  folds  as  before  di- 
red:ed. 

Purple  drapery  painted  and  glared. 

Glaze  it  thin  once  with  carmine  or  lake,  and  when  dry,  paint 
it  every  where  with  [malt  and  white,  either  lighter  or  darker  as 
you  would  have  itj  ftill  letting  the  lighteft  folds  have  a  lighter 
colour  than  the  other  parts.  On  the  contrary,  you  may  have 
a  purple,  by  glazing  your  figure  over  '^'ii\iultramarine  or  fmalti 
and  painting  it  with  lake  and  white. 
Ordinary  red  without  glazing. 

Paint  the  ftrongeft  lights  with  white  mix'd  with  I'ermilion^ 
but  the  dark  fhadows  with  a  dark  or  light  "Red,  and  the  reft  with 
'vermilion :  For  the  lighteft  folds,  mix  light  red  and  white  :  For 
dark  folds  brown  red;  for  the  other  parts,  light  re^only. 
Another  Red  ahnoji  as  good  as  the  fir fl. 
Grind  red  lake  finely  in  oil,  temper  it  well  with  drying  oil 
and  variiijlj,  and  glaze  the  garments  over  with  this  2  or  3  times, 
1st  them  dry,  and  then  paint  the  lighteft  white ;  the  darkeft 
with  light  or  brown  redy  and  the  reft  of  the  drapery  with  light 
r^^onlv. 

The  fnefi  of  all  Reds. 

Mix  carmine  with  Tarnijb  alone,  and  glaze  the  garment  once 
over  wich  ic ;  and  if  you  would  have  it  very  beautiful,  2  hours 
after  do  the  fame  again,  let  it  dry,  paint  all  (except  the  dark 
fhadov/s,  which  fhould  have  red)  with  verfnilion  and  white,  or 
with  vermilion  only.  If  you  can  when  dry  fee  through  the  co- 
lours, touch  the  lighteft  folds  over  with  clear  white,  and  they 
will  appear  yet  more  beautiful. 

To  prepare  prints  without  glafs  or  (training- frames,  after  the 
v:cthod  of  Mezzotinto. 

Steep  the  print  in  v/arm  water,  as  before  direfted  for  Mezzo- 
tinto;  and  if  :he  paper  be  thick,  let  it  lie  4  or  5  hours.     After 
it  has  been  fufficiently  foaked,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  on  a  plain 
Jliiooth  table-glalij.  or  ilate  fmoothj  with  the  prinn-fide  down- 
wards. 
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wards,  and  rub  it  carefully  and  lightly  with  a  bit  of  y^«»^^,  rub- 
bing it  off,  and  peeling  it  fo  lon^,  'till  the  print  appears  tranf- 
parent  on  the  backfidei  then  parte  the  back  of  the  frame  with 
common  pafte,  and  put  your  print  upon  it,  while  it  is  wet. 

Having  done  this,  fet  it  by  to  dry ;  and  afterwards  varnifli 
it  on  both  fides  4  or  5  times  with  majiich,  or  turpentine  varnifh, 
that  you  may  againft  the  light  fee  the  pidture  as  plain  on  the 
back  fide  as  on  the  forefide. 

To  varnijb,  folijh-,  and  finifb  pi£furet  not  laid  upon  glafi. 

They  are  done  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  on  glafs,  but 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  adorn,  embroider,  fringe,  or  the  like 
with  goU  or  fther -J  then  touch  the  forefide  of  the  pidlure  with 
{htW-gold  or  filver  in  gum-water  i  or  elfe  after  you  have  varnifli'd 
it  2  or  5  times  with  the  beft  vjhite  'vaniijhy  or  fome  other,  take 
the  beft  gold  fize,  with  which  hatch  and  lay  it  over  with  gold 
dujf,  and  with  judgment  touch  and  heighten  all  the  ftrongeft 
lights,  and  deepen  your  fhadows  too  on  the  forefide. 

This  gives  fo  much  life  to  the  nuork-,  that  artifls  themfelves 
have  fometimes  been  deceiv^d^  and  took  it  for  a  piece  of  real 
painting 

If  now  you  have  a  mind  to  varnifh  and  polifli  any  of  thefc 
kinds  of  prints,  lay  on  the  colours  fine  and  foft,  and  very  even 
on  the  backlide,  and  fet  them  by  for  a  week,  and  then  you 
may  varnifh  them. 

As  to  the  difpofing  and  laying  on  of  colours,  it  is  the  part 
of  a  limner's  work  to  do  that,  which  you  will  be  direded  to 
do  in  the  article  LIMNING,  ^f. 

To  varnifh  thefe  prints. 

Take  the  beft  white  varni^j  {fee  VARNISH)  and  majiich  var^ 
nifb  of  each  alike,  mix  them  together,  and  with  a  fine  camel's  hair- 
brufh  varnifh  che  picture  over  4  or  5  rimes  carefully  before  the 
fire,  (that  the  varnifli  may  not  be  chilled)  and  you  will  find  it 
to  have  a  very  good  and  firm  glofs. 

But  if  you  would  polifh  it  after  varnifhing;  then  youmuft  ufe 
only  the  beft  white  varnilb  without  any  maflich  varnifli  mixt  wich 
it,  and  wafh  the  print  or  picture  over  with  it  ^  or  5  times,  afrer 
the  manner  chat  is  done  in  Japanning  [which  fee)  and  fet  the 
picture  by  for  4  or  5  days,  to  dry,  and  then  polifh  it  with  inater 
and  tripo/i-,  and  at  laft  clear  it  up  as  you  do  white  j'^fian. 

M.  G,  ftands  for  Matthew  Greuter,  engraver,  born  in  Ar-^ 
gentina^  anno  I<r66. 

yV  ?>>  MICARINO,  an  engraver  in  the  Gothic  manner,  us"d 
-t^^Cv    this  mark. 
M.  inv.  -^ 

Mp.  &fc.  /Are  ail  different  marks  o'i  Claudiuo  Md~ 

Mellan  Q  Ian  of  ?aris. 

ji^el.fc. 'Roma  1611.   J  MI, 
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MI.  AG.  FLO.  fignifies  Michael  Angela  of  Florence^  {.  e,  B#- 
cnoroti. 
'  MINES  are  places  under  ground,  where  metals,  minerals  or 
precious  ftones  are  found. 

Therefore  as  the  matter  dug  out  of  mines  is  various,  the  mines 
themfelves  acquire  various  denominations  i  as  gold  viines^  fi!ver 
mi»eS)  copper  mines,  iron  inines-^  diamond  mities-^  fait  mines-)  mines 
of  antimony  of  alum  j  &c.  As  for  mines  of  gold  znd  fiver,  the 
richeft  and  moll  celebrated  are  thofe  of  Peru  and  Chili  in  Ame^ 
rica^  iron  mines  a.re  more  abundant  in  Frajtce  than  eUewhere. 

Copper  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Tin  mines  abound  moft  in  Ejiglatid. 

^ickfdver  mines  in  Hungary  and  Spain. 

Diamond  mines  in  Gsiconda. 

Salt  mines  in   Poland. 

Metallic  mines  are  chiefly  found  in  mountains,  though  the 
reafon  thereof  does  not  appear. 

It  is  probable,  plains  may  abound  as  much  therewith,  if  people 
would  dig  deep  enough. 

But  plains  are  com.Tionly  cultivated ;  and  befides  that,  the 
waters  will  fcarce  allow  them  to  be  dug.  To  this  alfo  may  be 
added,  that  the  metallic  veins  always  run  either  horizontal  or 
obHque ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  eafier  found  on  the  iides  of 
eminences. 

The  metallic  veins  are  commonly  encompafTed  with  a  fort  of 
ftonc,  peculiar  to  the  mine,  and  are  commonly  accompanied 
with  feveral  ftrata  of  different  matters,  as  clay,  gravel,  rock,  &c.  • 

They  who  work  in  mines,  know  by  the  fize  and  colour  of 
the  ftones,  v;hen  they  approach  the  vein. 

They  difcover  that  there  is  a  mi?ie  in  a  mountain  by  the  mar- 
caiite  or  mineral  ftones  falling  from  it^  by  the  mineral  tafte 
of  the  Vv'aters,-  by  the  quality  of  the  exhalations  raifed  from  it; 
and  by  the  difTerence  between  the  earth  over  the  mines,  and 
that  of  the  neLghbouring  parts  in  the  cold  time  of  fpring  and 
autumn  ;  the  froft  lying  on  the  adjacent  places,  when  it  thaws 
about  the  mines. 

To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  grounds  producing  but  lit- 
tle grafs,  and  that  little,  pale  and  colourlefs,  is  an  indication  of 
a  mine. 

Some  pretend  to  difcover  ?w;«w  by  the  fole  virtue  of  thehaile- 
tree,  out  of  which  they  form  a  forked  ftick,  which  they  call 
•virgula  divinatoria,  which  they  fay  turns  of  itfelf  in  their  hands ; 
\>nt  differently,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the  metals 
underneath. 

This  artifice  was  much  talked  of  in  'Eranc.e  about  50  years 
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fnccj  and  the  cbrpufcular  philofophy  was'called  in  to  accouilt 
for  it  j  but  it  is  now  in  little  credit. 

There  are  fome  mines  wherein  the  metals  are  found  at  their 
firft  openings  very  crude  and  imperfeft,  which  yet  in  time  grow 
ripe  and  rich. 

Alonfo  Bar  ha  relates,  that  in  Fotoji  ftones  have  been  frequently 
thrown  afide,  as  not  containing  any  thing  conliderable  of  metal ; 
and  yet  have  been  found  many  years  afterwards  very  full  of  it* 
In  an  ifland  in  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  after  the  Iron  mines  have 
been  exhaufted,  they  flop  them  up  for  about  lo  years,  at  the 
end  of  which,  they  find  them  as  rich  as  before. 

MINIATURE    7  The  firft  name  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
MIGNATURE  5     minium,   red-lead,  that  being  a  colour 
much  us'd  in  that  kind  of  painting. 

The  fecond  name  is  Frer.ch,  and  is  fo  call'd  from  MIGNON, 
fine,  pretty,  on  account  of  its  fmallnefs  and  delicacy. 

Miniature  is  a  delicate  kind  of  painting,  confifting  of  little 
points  or  dots  inftead  of  lines  j  ufually  done  on  vellum,  with 
very  thin  fimple  water-colours. 

JMiniature  is  diftinguifh'd  from  other  kinds  of  painting  by  tl:e 
fmallnefs  and  delicacy  of  its  figures,  the  weaknefs  of  the  colours, 
and  faintnefs  of  the  colouring,  and  in  that  it  requires  to  be 
view'd  very  near. 

Thofe  colours  that  have  the  leaft  body,  are  the  beft  and  moft 
commodious  for  painting  in  «?/«;^/«/'ei  &s  carmine,  ultramarine, 
fine  lakes,  and  greens  made  of  the  juices  of  feveral  kinds  of 
herbs  and  flowers. 

Painting  in  miniature  is  the  niceft  and  moft  tedious  of  others, 
being  perform'd  wholly  with  the  point  of  the  pencil. 

There  are  fome  painters,  which  never  ufe  any  white  colour 
in  miniature,  but  make  the  ground  of  the  vellum  ferve  toraife 
their  figures ;  in  which  cafe  the  lights  appear  bright  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  and  ftrength  of  the  colours  of  the  figures. 

Others,  before  they  go  to  work,  give  the  vellum  a  light  wafii 
with  white  lead  well-prepared  and  purified. 

When  the  colours  are  laid  on  flat  without  dotting,  tho'  the  fi- 
gures be  fmall,  and  the  ground  either  vellum  or  paper,  it  is  not 
called  mifiiature,  but  wafliing. 

The  colours  for  mijnature  may  be  mix'd  up  with  water  of 
^Mva-Arabick,  or  gum-Tragacanth. 

MINIATURE.  Tho' in  treating ot  other  methods  of  paint- 
ing in  divers  places  of  thefe  volumes,  much  has  been  faid  that 
may  be  applicable  to  this  method  of  painting  in  mijiiature;  yet 
I  fliall  neverthelefs  fpecify  the  charaderifticks  oi  this  kind  of 
painting  in  particular. 

3. 
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1.  It  is  in  its  nature  more  delicate  than  any  of  the  other  forts. 

2.  It  requires  to  be  beheld  near  at  hand. 

3.  It  cannot  well  be  executed  but  in  fmall. 

4.  It  is  perform'd  on  vellum  or  ivory. 

5.  The  colours  are  moiften'd  v^'ith  gum-water  only. 

To  fucceed  well  in  your  attempts  this  Way,  you  fhouldknow 
how  to  draw  very  well :  but  as  moft,  who  concern  themfelvcs 
in  this  art,  are  but  feldom  skill'd  in  drawing,  yet  would  have 
the  pleafure  of  painting  without  the  trouble  oflearning  to  drawi 
in  which  litde  progrefs  can  be  made,  without  time,  and  much 
praftice  ■,  fome  contrivances  have  been  found  to  fupply  the  de- 
fe6t  in  this  point,  by  which  a  perfon  is  enabled  to  draw  without 
knowing  how  to  do  it  without  them. 

The  ftrft  is  call'd  caikipg.  To  do  which,  you  muft  blacken 
the  backfide  of  the  print  or  drawing  you  defign  to  copy  j  and 
having  lightly  brufTi'd  off  the  dufty  particles,  to  prevent  their 
adhering  to,  and  fouling  the  clean  vellum  you  defign  to  ufe, 
lay  your  original  on  the  vellum,  and  faften  it  thereto  with  pins : 
or  ifinftead  of  the  backlideof  the  print,  or  drawing  itfelf,  you 
blacken  only  one  fide  of  a  fair  piece  of  paper,  and  put  this  pa- 
per between  the  print  or  drawing,  and  your  clean  vellum,  then 
with  a  blunted  pin  or  needle  trace  out  the  principal  ftrokes  of 
the  print  or  drawing,  the  out-lines  and  folds  of  the  draperies, 
and  whatever  elfe  need  to  be  diftinguilh'd,  bearing  upon  the 
pin  or  needle  hard  enough  to  leave  the  traces  thereof  on  the 
-vfellum  beneath. 

P.edudion  is  another  way  proper  for  thofe  who  are  not  skilled 
in  drawing,  yet  notwithftanding  would  copy  a  picture,  or  other 
piece  that  cannot  be  calked.  It  is  done  thusj  you  muft  divide 
the  whole  piece  into  many  fmall  and  equal  fquares,  which  you 
are  to  make  with  fmall-coal  if  the  piece  be  light,  and  with  chalk 
if  the  piece  be  dark,  that  in  either  cafe  your  fquares  may  be  the 
more  confpicuo'js ;  then  you  muft  make  the  fame  number  of 
fojUares,  and  of  the  fame  bignefs,  upon  paper  to  draw  upon*,  for 
if  you  undercook  to  do  it,  at  once,  uponvcUum,  as  you  might 
fail  in  the  firft  attempt,  you  would  run  the  haxard  of  fpoiling 
your  vellum  by  falfe  ftrokes;  but  the  whole  being  duly  adjufted 
upon  paper,  we  calk  it  upon  vellum,  as  is  faid  above.  The  6- 
rignnl,  and  the  paper  being  thus  mark'd  out,  obferve  what  is 
coniain'd  within  each  fquare  of  the  piece  you  would  copy,  as  a 
head,  an  arm,  a  hand,  and  fo  on,  and  where  each  is  placed i 
all  which  you  muft  punftually  follow  on  your  paper  j  and  hav- 
ing thus  obtained  the  firuation  of  each  part,  join  the  whole  to- 
gether After  rhis  nunncr  you  may  enlarge  as  well  as  diminifh 
any  piece  you  pleafc,  only  by  making  the  fquares  on  the  paper 

larger 
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larger  tlian  thofe  on  the  original,  or  fmallefj  obfervlng  always 
that  they  arc  the  fame  in  number. 

To  copy  a  picture  or  any  thing  elfe,  of  the  fame  fize,  take 
oiled  paper  dried,  or  gold-beater's  skin  j  either  of  thefe  we  lay 
upon  the  piece,  thro'  which  you  may  fee  the  ftrokes,  which 
trace  out  wi:h  a  crayon  or  pencil.  Theti  take  it  off,  and  make 
it  faft  to  vellum  or  paper,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  trace 
out  what  has  been  copied,  upon  the  oiled  paper  or  skin,  either 
with  a  crayon  or  a  filver  pin. 

By  the  help  of  a  window,  or  a  glafs  held  up  to  the  light,  are 
copied  all  forts  of  prints,  defigns,  and  other  pieces,  upon  pa- 
per or  vellum,  by  fixing  them  to  the  paper  or  vellum  you  in- 
tend to  draw  upon.  This  is  an  eafy  and  good  contrivance  for 
copying  of  the  fame  fize. 

If  you  would  make  the  piece  look  a  contrary  way,  turn  the 
printed  or  drawn  fide  of  the  original  towards  the  glafs,  and  fa- 
ften  the  paper  or  vellum  to  the  backlide  of  it. 

There  is  alfo  a  good  way  to  take  an  exad:  copy  of  a  pic- 
ture, which  is  in  oil-colours.  Which  is,  with  a  pencil  and 
fome  lake  mix'd  up  with  oil,  to  trace  out  all  the  principal  ftrokes 
of  the  picfture,  and  applying  thereto  a  paper  of  the  fame  fize; 
then  pafs  your  hand  over  it,  and  the  ilrokes  of  the  lake  will 
take  the  paper,  and  appear  thereon,  which  you  may  calk  as  be- 
fore. Be  mindful  to  clean  the  pidure  with  the  crumb  of  bread 
before  the  lake  dries. 

Alfo,  to  the  fame  end,  ufe  coal-duft  contain'd  in  a  piece  of 
fine  linnen,  wherewith  pounce  the  piece  you  would  copy,  hav- 
ing firft  prick'd  the  principal  ftrokes  of  it,  and  faftened  a  piece 
of  vellum  or  paper  to  the  wrong  fide  of  it. 

But  for  one,  who  has  no  hand  at  drawing,  there  is  a  more 
fure  and  eafy  way  than  any  afore-mentioned,  by  the  help  of  a 
mathematical  inftrument,  or  compafs,  as  it  is  fometimes  call'd, 
which  is  commonly  compos'd  of  lo  pieces  of  wood  like  rulers, 
about  the  fixch  of  an  inch  thick,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  As  for 
their  length,  it  may  be  a  foot,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  fize 
of  the  piece  you  would  copy.  But  that  you  may  not  miftake, 
here  follows  a  reprefentation  of  it.     See  the  Plate. 

The  board  A  muft  be  deal,  cover'd  with  a  cloth  of  fome 
fort  or  other,  for  the  more  convenient  faftening  of  the  piece 
you  would  draw,  and  what  you  would  draw  upon.  Then  plane 
the  compafs  with  a  large  pin  run  through  the  foot  B.  If  you 
would  draw  in  fmall,  you  muft  place  the  original  at  the  firft 
foot  C,  and  the  paper  or  vellum  you  would  draw  upon,  near 
to  the  foot  Bj  removing  it  to  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance,  accord- 
ing as  you  would  have  your  piece  greater  or  fmaller. 

To 
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To  draw  in  great  from  fmall,  you  need  only  fhift  your  copy 
to  the  place  of  your  original,  putting  the  former  at  Q  and 
the  latter  at  B  i  and  in  each  cafe  you  muft  put  a  crayon  or  a 
filver  pin  into  the  foot  over  your  vellum,  and  a  pin  fomewhac 
blunted,  into  the  foot  over  your  original,  with  which  you  are: 
to  follow  all  the  lines,  while  you  bear  with  your  other  hand 
gently  upon  the  pin  or  crayon  on  your  vellum.  If  one  or  the 
other  be  well-fitted  in  the  foot,  you  need  not  bear  thereon  at 
all. 

You  may  draw  alfo  of  equal  fize,  but  to  do  that  you  mufl 
plant  your  compafs  in  a  different  manner,  it  muft  be  fix'd  with 
,?  oin  or  axis  run  through  the  centre  D;  and  the  original  and 
>,  e  copy  muft  be  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  centre.  In  a 
word,  you  may  draw  feveral  copies  at  a  time,  and  each  of  a 
different  lize,  or  equal  to  each  other,  juft  as  you  pleafe. 

Thefe  are  all  the  helps  needful  to  be  known  by  thofe,  who 
are  unskill'd  in  drawing.  When  your  piece  is  sketch'd  out  upon 
the  vellum,  you  muft  v/ith  a  pencil  oi  thin  carmine  run  over 
all  the  ftrokes,  that  they  may  not  be  defaced  in  working.  This 
done,  clean  your  vellum  with  crumb  of  bread. 

Your  vellum  muft  be  glued  to  a  copper-plate,  or  to  a  piece 
of  thin  board,  exaclly  of  the  fame  fize  with  your  intended  piece, 
to  ftretch  it  upon  j  but  your  vellum  muft  be  a  finger's  breadth 
larger  every  way  than  what  you  glue  it  to,  for  the  way  is  to  lap 
it  round  behind,  and  there  glue  it,  not  offering  to  lay  any  glue 
under  your  paint,  not  only  for  fear  of  fome  deformity,  but 
alfo  bccaufe  of  the  impoffibilicy  of  taking  it  off  again.  But  firft 
of  ail  you  muft  moiften  the  fair  fide  of  the  vellum  with  a  piece 
of  fine  wet  linnen,  and  put  a  piece  of  white  paper  to  the  back- 
lide  of  it,  and  fo  apply  it  to  the  plate  or  piece  of  board,  and 
ftretching  it  thereon  equally  in  all  directions,  glue  it  as  juft  now 
dircvftcd. 

The  colours  us^d  in  miniature  pahttiftg  arcy 
Carmine,  Gall-ftone 

Ultramarine,  Brown  oaker, 

Lake  of  all  forts,  French  pink, 

Vermilion,  Orpiment, 

Black  lead.  Gamboge, 

Brown  red,  Naples  yellow, 

JMafticote  pale.  Bladder  green, 

Mafticoie  yellow,  Verditer, 

Indigo,  Sea-green, 

Ivory-black,  German-afhes, 

Lamp-black,  Flake-whitc, 

SpaniOi  brown,  and 

Umber,  White  lead. 

As 
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As  all  rcrrene  Colours,  and  other  grofs  fubftances,  are  too 
Coarfe  for  fine  works,  hov/  well  (oever  they  may  be  ground,  by 
reafon  of  a  kind  of  fand  which  ftill  remains ;  the  fined  particles 
may  be  fcparated,  by  tempering  your  colour  in  a  cud  of  fair  wa- 
ter. Having  ftirred  it  wellwiih  your  finger,  and  the  whole  be- 
ing thoroughly  foaked,  let  it  fublide  for  a^while,  and  then  pour  it 
off,  by  inclination,  into  another  Veflel  j  and  what;  you  pour  off 
will  be  the  fineft  particles,  which  you  muft  afterwards  fee  to 
dry.  The  colour  thus  prepared,  muft,  when  you  ufe  it,  be  tem- 
pered with  gum-water,  as  fhall  hereafter  be  direded.  This  is  a 
good  contrivance,  and  perfectly  calculated  for  the  delicacy"  of 
ftnall  works. 

Greens,  blacks,  greys,  and  yellows,  thefe  colours  being  mixed 
with  a  little  of  the  gall  of  ox,  carp,  or  eel,  efpecially  of  this 
laft,  it  will  give  them  a  luftre  and  vivacity  not  natural  to  them. 
You  muft  take  the  gall  of  eels  when  they  are  skinned,  and  hang 
them  by  a  nail  to  dry  j  and  when  you  ufe  any,  you  muft  fteep 
it  in  brandy,  and  mingle  fomeof  itwith  the  colour  already  tem- 
pered. It  will  caufe  the  colour  to  take  the  vellum  more  ftrong- 
ly,  which  it  will  not  cafily  do  when  the  vellum  is  greafy ;  be- 
lidcs,  the  gall  prevents  iis  peeling. 

Yellow  oaker,  brown  red,  umber,  and  ultramarine;  thefe 
are  colours  which  purify  by  fire,  all  others  blacken  thereby :  but 
if  you  burn  the  abovenamed  colours  with  a  ftrong  fire,  they 
change ;  for  the  brown  red  turns  yellow,  the  yellow  oaker  turns 
red,  the  umber  reddens  alfo,  and  white  lead  becomes  of  a  lemon 
colour,  and  is  called  Mafticot.  Obferve,  that  the  yellow  oaker 
being  burnt,  becomes  fofter  and  kinder  by  far  than  before,  and 
more  fo  than  the  pure  brown  red  :  and  reciprocally,  the  brown 
red  being  burnt,  becomes  more  foft  and  agreeable  than  the  pure 
yellow  oaker ;  they  are  both  very  good.  The  fineft  and  moft 
pure  ultramarine  burnt  in  a  red-hot  fliovel,  becomes  much 
more  brilliant  than  before  j  but  refined  after  this  manner,  it  di- 
minifties,  and  becomes  coarfer,  and  harder  to  work  with  in 
Miniature. 

Thefe  colours  are  tempered  (in  fea-fhells,  or  in  fmall  ivory 
cups  made  on  purpofe)  with  water,  in  which  hath  been  before 
dirtblved  gum-arabick  and  fugar-candy;  for  ex'ample,  in  a  good 
glafs  of  water  put  the  quantity  of  your  thumb  of  gum-arabick, 
and  half  that  quantity  of  fugar-candy.  This  laft  prevents  the 
colours  from  fcaling  when  applied,  which  they  commonly  do 
without  it,  or  when  the  vellum  is  greafy. 

This  gum-water  muft  be  kept  in  a  bottle  always  ftopped  clofe, 
and  never  dip  a  coloured  pencil  into  it,  but  take  it  out  with  a 
ouill,  or  fomc  fach  thing. 
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Some  of  this  water  you  muft  pour  into  a  fliell,  together  with 
the  colour  you  ufe,  and  temper  them  with  your  finger,  till  the 
whole  be  very  fine.  If  you  find  your  colour  too  hard,  leave  it 
to  foften  in  the  Hiell  before  you  temper  it,  then  fet  it  to  dry, 
and  fo  do  by  all,  except  the  iris-green,  and  bladder-  green,  and 
gamboge,  which  muft  be  tempered  with  water  only :  but  ultra- 
marine, lake,  and  Spanijh  brown,  muft  be  more  gummed  than 
oiher  colours. 

If  you  ufe  fea-fliells,  you  muft  firft  foak  them  for  two  or 
three  days  in  water,  then  fcower  them  well  in  hot  vvater,  to 
clear  them  of  a  certain  fait,  which  fpoils  the  colours,  if  not 
vvaflicd  away. 

To  underftand  when  your  colours  are  fuflficiently  gummed, 
you  need  only  make  a  ftroke  with  your  tempered  colours  upon 
your  hand,  which  \v\\\  immediately  dry :  if  they  break  and  fcale, 
they  are  too  much  gummed  j  and  if  they  rub  out  by  palling 
your  finger  acrofs  them,  they  are  not  gummed  enough.  Again, 
if  you  lay  your  colours  upon  vellum,  and  upon  trial  find  that 
the  colours  come  off  upon  your  finger  like  duft,  it  fhov/s  they 
are  not  enough  gummed,  and  therefore  you  muft  put  more 
gum  into  the  water  you  ufe :  take  care  alfo,  that  you  put  not 
in  too  much,  for  ihat  will  have  a  hard  and  a  dry  efFed:,  your 
colours  will  be  glutmous  and  ftiining:  thus  the  more  they  are 
gummed,  the  darker  they  will  be ;  and  if  you  would  have  a 
greater  body  to  a  colour  than  it  naturally  has,  you  need  only 
gum  ic  well. 

You  muft  have  a  fmooth  ivory  pallet,  of  the  fize  of  your 
hand,  upon  which  you  muft  diftribute  the  colours  for  your 
carnations  or  fleCh,  after  this  manner :  In  the  middle  you  muft 
put  a  quantity  of  white,  well  fprcad  out,  becaufe  it  is  the  colour 
moft  reforted  to,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  it,  along  the 
fide,  you  muft'  place  the  colours  following  j 

Mafticot,  A  blue,   made  of  ultramarine, 

Orpiment,  indico,  and  white.     It  muft 

Oaker,  be  very  pale. 

A  green,  made  of  ultra-  Vermillion, 

marine,  french  pink,  Carmine, 

and  white,  of  .each  e-  and 

qual  parts.  Black. 

On  the  other  fide  of  your  pallet  you  muft  alfo  fpread  out 
fome  white,  as  before ;  and  when  you  are  to  paint  draperies,  or 
any  thing  clfe,  you  muft  near  it  put  the  colour  you  intend  to 
tnakc  them  of,  therewith  to  work  as  I  fhall  hereafter  inftrud. 

Good 
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Good  pencils  are  of  great  importance  to  the  work ;  to  chufe 
which,  wet  them  a  little,  and  twirl  them  on  your  finger  ■■,  if  they 
keep  their  point,  they  are  good,  but  if  they  break  into  many 
points  of  different  lengths,  they  are  good  for  nothin:;,  nrricu- 
larly  (or  fiipplh/g^  (this  is  a  term  in  viiniature  for  making  fmall 
points  or  dotsj  but  above  all  for  carnations :  when  they  are  too 
iharp  pointed,  with  only  four  or  five  hairs  flicking  out  beyond 
the  reft,  you  muft  blunt  them  carefully  with  a  pair  of  fcifTors. 
It  will  be  proper  to  have  them  of  two  or  three  fizes^  the  larg- 
eft  may  ferve  for  your  grounds,  the  middling  for  drawing  and 
colouring,  and  the  leaft  for  finishing. 

To  keep  your  pencil  to  a  good  point,  you  muft  often  put  it 
between  your  lips,  and  prefs  it,  and  moiften  it  with  your  Tongue, 
though  you  have  juft  taken  up  colour  with  it;  for  if  you  have 
taken  up  too  much,  you  by  this  means  diminifti  it,  and  corredt 
your  error.  You  need  not  fear  any  harm  from  fo  doing ;  all  the 
mhiature  colours  (except  orpiment,  which  is  a  poifon)  have  no- 
thing difpleafing  to  the  tafte,  or  noxious  in  themfelves,  when 
prepared  for  ufe.  You  muft  be  careful  to  repeat  this  very 
often  when  you  are  ftippling,  or  finifhing,  particularly  carna- 
tions, that  your  ftrokes  maybe  neat  and  clear.  As  for  draperies 
and  other  things,  whether  in  the  drawing,  colouring,  or  finifh- 
ing of  them,  you  need  not  be  fonice:  in  this  cafe,  it  will  be 
fuflRcientif  you  make  your  point  upon  the  edge,  or  rim  of  your 
fhell,  or  upon  the  paper  you  reft  on  when  you  are  at  work. 

To  work  as  you  ought,  you  fhould  be  in  a  room  that  has 
but  one  window,  v/hich  you  muft  place  yourfelf  very  near  to, 
with  a  table  and  a  desk  almoft  as  high  as  the  window,  and  Co 
fix  yourfelf  that  the  light  may  always  ftrike  in  on  the  left  hand 
of  you. 

When  you  would  lay  on  a  colour  equally  ftrong  every  where, 
as  a  ground,  for  example,  you  muft  make  your  mixtures 
in  fhells,  and  take  care  that  you  have  enough  for  that  purpofe ; 
for  if  they  fall  fhorr,  you  will  be  put  to  it  to  prepare  them  of 
exadly  the  fame  degrees  of  light  or  fhade. 

Having  fpoke  of  vellum,  pencils,  and  colours,  I  ftiall  next 
fhew  hov/  they  are  to  be  ufed.  Firft  of  all,  if  you  would  paint 
flefh,  or  drapery,  or  aught  elfe,  you  muft  begin  by  sketching 
or  drawing  v/ith  large,  bold,  yet  clear  iVokes,  like  thofe  who 
paint  in  oil:  your  fights  muft,  at  firft,  be  fomething  brighter, 
and  your  fhades  not  quiie  fo  dark  as  is  required  for  finilningi 
becaufe  in  ftippling  thereon  you  ftrengthen  the  colour,  which 
if  too  dark  at  firft,  would  in  the  finiftiing  become  too  deep. ' 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  ftippling,  or  fhading,  as  it  may 
be  alfo  called  j  every  painter  has  his  manner ;  fome  do  it  with 
xound  points,  others  make  them  longifh,  others  again  hatch 
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with  fine  flrokes  croffing  each  other  in  all  direftlons,  till  the 
whole  appears  as  if  ftippTed,  or  wrought  with  points;  this  lafl 
method  is  the  b'eftj  'boldeft,  and  fbonefl  perfev5i:ed,  wherefore 
I  advife  all,  painters  in  immature  to  pradtife  it,  and  to  accuftom 
thfemfelves  betimes  to  be  rich,  mellow,  and  foft  in  their  workj 
that  is,,  that  the  points  may  be  loft  in  the  ground  they  arc 
vyrqught  upon,  and  appear  but  juft  enough  to  evince  that  the 
piece  i^  fiipplc'd.  Hard  and  dry  is  the  reverfe  of  this  manner 
iiF'worJ<irig;  which 'proceeds  from  ftippling  with  a  colour  too 
dark  for  the 'groijhd,  and  too  dry  a  pencil,  which  gives  the 
work  a  riide  cafi  or  favour. 

Endeavour  alfo  to  droy.'n  your  colours  into  each  other,  that 
no  line  of  feparation  may  be  feen  between  diem,  and  foften 
your  fl:rokes  with  the  colours  on  each  hand  of  them,  fo  as  to 
be  equally  blended  with  and  confounded  into  each. 

When  your  pieces  are  fiiiifhed, heightening  them  a  little  has  a  fine 
efFed;  that  is,  ,il:reilgthcn:ilg  the  lights  with  touches  of  a  paler 
colour  than  at  Rrft,  which  mufh  be  foftened  away  into  the  reft. 

Wheti  the  colours  pre  dry  upon  your  pallet,  orin  your  fliells, 
temper  them  With  pure,  water,  and  when  you  perceive  they  have 
loft  their  giirn,  which  yipu  will  find  by  their  cahly  rubbing  out, 
ei:her  on  your  hand  or  vellum,  as  has  been  faid  before,  temper 
thcm\vith  gum-Wafcr  till  they  are  in  good  order. 

There  are  fifvei-al  forts  of  grounds  for  pictures  and  portraits: 
fome  are  quire  brown  with  c?/^?////'  brown,  umber,  e^c.  with  a 
litrle  black  and  white;  others  are  more  yellow,  being  mixed 
with  a  good  deal  of  oaker;  aiid  others  are  upon  the  grey  with 
ihdico. 

,F6r  thi?  WOr-l^-,  n^ake^a  wafn  of  the  colour  or  mixture  you 
pfoiTofejOracc'ofalng  to  the  pi<l"tiire  or  portrait  you  are  about  to 
copy,,  and  with  this  thin  wafh  foak  or  prime  your  vellum  : 
this  done,  lay  it  on  thicker,  and  fpread  it  out  boldly,  but  uni- 
foriiily,  -i.?,  i\^  as  you  c.ih,  never  touching  twice  upon  one 
place  till  i:  be  dry,  heca'ufe  the  fecond  touch  carries  oflP  what 
the  fir  ft  laid  on,  efpecially  \i  you  bear  a  little  hard  upon  the 
pencil. 

There  ai'c  yet^  other  dark  grounds,  and  thefe  are  of  a  green- 
iHi  colour  j  which  aremoft  in  ufe,  and  beft  adapted  for  all  forts 
of  figures  and  portraits,  becaufe  they  fet  ofF  the  carnations  to 
great  advantage;  and  are  very  eafily  laid,  there  being  no  occa- 
iion  to  ft-ipple  them,  «s  muft  often  be  done  to  the  others, 
v/hich  are  feldpm  uniform  at  firft,  whereas  thefe  hardly  ever 
nvifs:  you  muft  prepare  them  with  black,  Frejich  pink,  and 
white,  mingled  together  in  different  proportions,  according  as 
you  \vould  have  your  ground  lighter  or  darker :  lay  it  on  thin 
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at  firil,  then  thick,  as  before  diredlcd.     You  n^y  mix  up  grounds 
of  other  colours,  but  thefe  are  the  inoH:  common. 

If  you  are  about  to  paint  a  Saint  upon  oqt  of  thefc  grounds, 
and  would  make  a  fmall  glory  round  the  head 'of  your  figure, 
you  muft  lay  on  your  ground  very  thin  in  ^thit  pair,  or  even 
leave  it  naked,  efpccially  juft  where  the  glor^  ought  to  be  brighr-- 
eft :  at  firffc  lay  on  a  pretty  thick  rnisturc  of  white,  dnd  a  litrk: 
oaker,  and  as  you  move  off  from  the'  head,  let  your  oaker  pre- 
vail more  and  more,  and  that  it  may  ciie  away  into,  the  ground, 
hatch  it  boldly  with  a  pencil  j  and  as  yqu  purfue  the  rdynd  of  tjie 
glory,  take  fometimcs  the  colour  of  the  glory',  and  fomctime.'? 
that  of  the  ground,  mixing  fome  white,  or  oaker  when  it  is  ra- 
ther too  dark,  apd  this  continue  till  they  are  utterly  confounded 
or  fcumbled  in  each  other,  and  that  no  reparation  between  thejn 
be  diftinguiOiable/  ^ 

To  make  aground  all  of  glory,  you  ftrfl:  lay  a  bright  mixiuie 
of  a  little  oaker  and  whire,  adding  more  and  more  of  the  firft, 
as  you  draw  more  and  more  towards  the  extremities  of  the  in- 
tended picture ;  and  when  the  oaker  happens  not  to  be  dark  c- 
nough  (for  you  muft  go  on  darkening  and  darkening)  add  gall- 
ftone,  then  carmine,  and  at  laft  Spavijlj  brown.  This  ground 
you  mud:  lay  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  different  degrees  of  dark- 
nefs  may,  as  much  as  poffible,  infenfibly  increafe  andftrcngthen. 
Then  you  muft  ftipple  the  whole  v/ith  the  fame  colours  to 
blend  it  nicely  together,  which  is  tedious  and  difficult  enough ; 
particularly  when  there  arc  clouds  of  glory  in  your  ground. 
Vou  muft  ftrengthen  their  lights  as  you  remove  from  the  figure, 
and  finifh  ftillwith  ftippling,  fvvellingout  the  faid  clouds,  whofe 
lights  and  fliades  muft  be  imperceptibly  loft  into  each  other. 

For  a  day-sky,  you  muft  mingle  fome  ultramarine  with  a 
great  deal  of  u'hite,  and  lay  it  on  as  fmooth  and  uniform  as 
poffible,  with  a  large  pencil  and  broad  ftrokes,  as  for  grounds, 
laying  it  on  paler  and  paler  as  you  defcend  towards  the  hori- 
zon, which  you  muft  make  of  vermillion  and  mine-de-plumb 
and  of  white,  of  the  ftrength  as  finifhes  the  sky,  and  even  a 
little  weaker  j  artfully  blending  the  blue  and  red,  which  mu{]: 
come  dqwn  to  the  front,  mingling,  at  laft,  gall-ftone  and  a 
good  deal  of  white,  fo  that  the  mixture  may  be  paler  than  th? 
firft,-  and  all  this  rauft  be  fo  laid  on,  that  no  reparation  befeea 
of  the  colours  of  this  sky. 

When  there  are  to  be  clouds  in  }'our  sky,  }'ou  need  lay  on 
no  blue  v/here  they  are  to  be,  but  sketch  them  out  (if  they  are 
reddifh)  with  vermillion,  gall-ftonc,  and  white,  together  vyirii 
a  little  indicoi  ^"^  if  they  happen  to  be  darker,  you  muft  ufe 
a  great  deal  of  this  laft,  making  the  lights  of  one  and  the  other 
jyith  mafticotj  vermillion j  and  white,  the  proportions  of  each 
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more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  degree  of  ftrength  you  would 
give  them,  or  according  to  the  original  before  you,  fwelling 
out  the  whole  with  itippling  \  for  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  lay  them 
on  uniformly  in  the  drawing:  and  if  the  sky  be  not  fuflBciently 
uniform,  you  rauft  ftipple  that  likewife. 

N.  B.  You  may  alfo  cover  the  places  of  your  clouds  in  lay- 
ing on  the  ground  of  the  sky,  heightening  the  lights  with  a 
good  deal  of  white,  and  deepening  the  fiiadco :  this  is  the  moft 
expeditious  way. 

A  ftormy  or  night-sky,  is  made  with  indico,  black,  and  white 
mixed  together,  which  is  laid  on  like  the  day-sky.  To  rhefeadd 
verm-illion,  oaker,  and  brown  red,  for  the  clouds,  vvhofe  lights 
muft  be  of  mafticot,  or  mine-de- plumb,  and  a  little  white, 
fbmetimes  redder  and  fometimes  yellower,  as  neceffity  fhall  re- 
quire: and  when  it  is  a  ftormy  sky,  and  that  in  fome  parts  you 
fee  lights,  whether  blue  or  red,  you  may  order  them  as  in  a 
day-sky,  icumbling  the  whole  together  in  drawing  and  finifhing. 

Pink  is  of  no  particular  clafs,  and  eafily  takes  the  qualities  of 
the  others ;  fo  you  may  make  it  dark  and  heavy,  by  mixing  it 
with  colours  that  are  fo;  and  on  the  contrary,  faint,  weak,  or 
fading,  by  mingling  it  with  white  or  blue. 

Brov/Ti  red,  umber,  dark  greens,  and  biftre,  are  the  heavieft 
and  nexr  to  black. 

All  maftcrs  who  areverfed  in  perfpeftive,  and  the  harmony 
of  colours,  always  take  care  to  ufe  their  ftrong  colours  for  their 
fore  grounds,  and  the  weaker  for  diftant  views.  As  for  the  u- 
nion  of  colours,  you  may  by  mixing  them  together  underftand 
the  friendlliip  or  averfion  they  have  for  each  other,  and  from 
thence  take  your  hints,  and  confult  the  pleafure  of  the  eye. 

For  laces,  point,  and  the  like,  lay  on  firft  a  mixture  of  blue, 
black,  and  white,  as  for  linnensi  then  heighten  the  pattern, 
flowers,  or  flourifhes,  with  white  only ;  then  fhade  and  finifh 
with  the  firfl  colour.  When  they  are  upon  flefli,  or  any  thing 
elfe  which  you  would  have  feen  through  them,  finifh  what  is 
under  them,  as  if  you  intended  to  lay  nothing  thereon,  and  then 
lay  on  the  lace  or  point,  with  pure  white,  and  finifh  with  thq 
Other  mixture. 

In  painting  a  fur,  lay  on  a  ground,  as  for  drapery,  according 
to  the  colours  of  it,  and  then  fhade  by  the  fame  rule,*  and  hav- 
ing done,  inftead  of  ftippling,  draw  fine  ftrokes,  this  way,  that 
way,  and  t'other  way,  according  to  the  grain  of  the  fur  you 
aim  a: :  heighten  the  lights  of  a  brown  fur  with  oaker  and  white, 
^nd  thofe  of  a  light  fur  with  white,  and  a  little  blue. 

For  a  building,  if  it  be  ftone,  take  indico,  biftre,  and  white, 
for  your  dead  colouring,  or  ground,  and  then  fhade  with  lefs 
of  this  laft,  and  more  of  the  biftre  than  indico,  according  to 
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the  colour  of  the  ftones  you  would  tnake :  you  may  alfo  add  ^ 
hrtlc  oaker,  both  to  begin  with  and  to  finifh.  But  to  add  iUI^ 
to  irs  beauty,  you  muft  here  and  there,  eCpecially  for  ruins, 
make  yellow  and  blue  tints,  the  former  of  oaker,  and 
the  latter  of  ultramarine,  always  mixing  them  withwhicc^  whe- 
ther for  your  firfl:  ground,  provided  they  appear  through  what 
you  lay  upon  them,  or  wl^echer  you  ufe  them  at  lalf,  hnifliing 
and  blending  them  with  the  reft. 

For  wooden  buildings,  they  are  left  to  your  difcretion,  as 
being  of  different  kinds  j  but  the  moft  common  way  is  to  be- 
gin with  a  mixture  of  oaker,  biftre,  and  white,  and  finifh  with 
no  white,  or  with  very  little;  and  when  the  fliades  require 
ftrengthj  with  biftre  only.  For  others,  you  may  add  fome- 
times  Vermillion,  and  fometimes  green,  or  black ;  in  a  word, 
according  to  what  you  intend  you  muft  mix  your  colour,  and 
finifh  with  ftippling,  as  for  draperies  and  all  the  reft. 

The  inftruCtions  laid  down  for  the  mixtures  of  different 
tints  for  the  finifliing  of  flefh,  and  other  things,  may  be  of  par- 
ticular ufe  when  you  work  after  prints,  where  you  have  nothing 
before  you  but  black  and  white,  and  they  will  not  be  much 
more  unufeful  when  you  begin  to  copy  after  paint,  though  you 
know  not  how  to  handle  your  colours,  and  happen  not  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  power  and  effect.  For  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  ininiature  and  painting  in  oil,  that  in  this  laft 
the  colours  were  taken  off  from  the  pallet,  juft  as  they  appear 
to  you  in  the  picture ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe,  you  have  nothing  to 
confult  but  fuch  a  light  and  fuch  a  lliade.  Now  it  is  far  from 
being  the  fame  in  miniature^  where  often  it  happens  that  the 
laft  colouring  you  lay  on  does  not  preferve  its  colour,  but  par- 
takes of  the  colour  beneath,  or  rather,  the  one  and  the  other 
compofe  a  new  one,  to  form  the  effect  you  aim  at ;  for  altho' 
it  be  white,  green,  carmine,  blue,  orpiment,  biftre,  and  the 
like,  which  form  your  colouring,  they  ncverthclcis  v/ould  not 
produce  it,  if  they  were  mixed  together ;  for  it  is  by  proceed- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  that  you  can  liicceed  :  and  when  you 
have  a  piece  of  this  kind  before  you,  without  having  fccft  how 
it  is  done,  you  muft  be  a  conjurer  at  leaft,  to  guefs  at  the  order 
and  method  it  was  done  in,  without  the  help  of  a  mafter  or  a 
book. 

MINIUM,  or  RED-LEAD,  is  as  heavy  and  ftrong  a  co- 
lour as  moft  we  have  j  but  when  prepared,  is  the  moft  delightful 
one ;  that  is,  when  it  is  well  wafhed  and  cleanfed  of  its  more 
weighty  parts,  which  caufe  it  to  turn  black. 

Mr.  Boyle  directs  the  preparing  or  cleanfing  it  as  follows ; 
Put  four  ounces  of  it  in  a  quart  of  rain-water ;  then  ftir  it, 
and  pour  off  the  water  immediately,  and  let  it  fettle  to  the 
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bottom  of  every  cup  or  glals  you  pour  it  into  j  then  pour  off 
that  water,  and  in  a  day's  rime  you  will  have  the  colour  dry, 
and  as  fine  as  you  can  delire  j  rhen  put  a  little  gutn-arabick  inco 
each  glafs  or  cup,  and  as  much  water  as  will  moiften  each  of 
them. 

Any  of  thefe  may  be  afterwards  ufed  with  gum-water,  but  if 
the  gum  you  put  in  at  firffc  make  it  Itrong  enough  to  glaze  it, 
then  you  need  add  to  it  only  common  water  j  and  according 
as  your  colour  is  lefs  or  more  gummed,  ufe  lefs  or  more  gum- 
water;  for  of  it  felf  it  is  a  dead  colour. 

When  you  ufe  this  colour,  touch  it  gently  on  the  >r//oiu  men- 
tioned, made  oi'  yelloiv  berries,  into  the  light  fide,  and  if  it  wants 
a  lliade,  you  may  put  a  little  vermiilion  upon  it ;  but  vermilHon  is 
too  heavy  to  paint  with,  when  you  would  illuminate  prints,  becaufe 
it  hides  the  fhades  of  the  engraving ;  though  fomctimes  they 
had  better  be  hidden  than  appear. 

Some  generally  (hade  this  imnium  or  red-lead  with  carmine-, 
which  gives  i:  a  fine  eife(fb,  and  renders  it  equal  to  the  bright- 
eft  red  flower  that  is  to  bcieen,  leaving  ftill  the  lights  uncoloured, 
only  dafliing  a  little  v/ay  into  the  lights  with  the  minium. 

When  the  carmine  has  ihaded  the  Tnininm  or  red-lead,  it  may 
be  Ihaded  again  with  lake  in  the  ih-or^eft  part,  to  bring  it  to  a 
deeper  red. 

MIRROIRS    ?  [in  catGpiricks\  is  a  name  given  to  all  po- 

MIRROURS  5  liilicd  bodies, "which  are  impervious  to  the 
rays  of  light,  and  which  confequently  refle6t  it  equally  '-,  but 
in  the  more  confined  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  is  peculiarly  ufed  to 
fignify  plain  or  fmooth  furfaces  of  glafs,  filvered  on  the  back- 
fide,  v/hich  exhibit  the  images  of  objedfs  oppofed  to  them. 
The  Doctrine  of  Mirrours. 

1.  L-iiht  reflected  from  any  mirrour  or  looking-glafs,  makes 
the  angle  of  incuknce  equal  to  that  of  reflexion. 

Hence  a  ray  of  light  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  furface 
of  a  mirrour  or  looking- gbfs,  will  be  refledted  back  upon  itfelfj 
as  is  found  by  cr^perience  it  at^uajly  does. 

Therefore  from  the  fame  point  of  a  mirrour ^  there  cannot 
be  feveral  rays  reflected  to  the  fame  point,  nor  can  the  ray  be 
reflecied  into  two  or  more  points. 

2.  From  every  point  of  a  mirrour  are  refleBedrays  thrown  on 
it  from  every  po!vt  of  a  radiant  ohje^.  Since  then,  rays  com- 
ing from  different  parts  of  the  fame  objed,  and  ftriking  on 
the  fame  point  of  the  objedt,  cannot  be  refieded  back  to  the 
fame  point;  the  rays  which  flow  from  different  points  of  the 
fame  radiating  objedf  are  again  feparated  after  refledtionj  fo  that 
each  point  fhews  whence  it  came. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is,  that  the  rays  refleded  from  mirroun  exhibit  the . 
objefts  to  view. 

Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  rough,  uneven  bodies  muft  re- 
flect the  hght  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  rays  coming  from  diffe- 
rent points,  will  be  blended  or  thrown  confufedly  together. 

Mirrours  are  either />/«;»,  concave,  convcx-^&cc 

Plain  mirrours  are  fuch  as  have  flat  furfaces,  as  looking-glajfef. 

The  laius  and  ^htenomena  e/" plain  mirrours. 

I.  In  a  plain  mirrour,  every  point  of  an  ob'jeSl  is  feen  i?t  the 
interfeSiio7i  of  the  cathetus  of  incidence  with  the  refleded  Ray. 
Hence, 

1.  As  all  the  refledled  rays  meet  with  the  cathetus  of  inci- 
dence j  by  whatever  refledled  rays  the  radiating  point  be  feen, 
it  will  ftill  appear  in  the  fame  place :  And  confequently  any 
number  of  perfons,  viewing  the  fame  obje<3:,  in  the  fame  mir- 
rour or  lookiftg-glafsj  will  all  fee  it  in  the  fame  place  behind  the 
mirrour.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  fame  object  has  only  one 
image ;  and  that  we  don't  fee  it  double  with  both  eyes. 

2.  The  diftance  of  the  image  from  the  eye  is  compounded 
of  the  ray  of  incidence,  and  the  reflefted  ray  j  and  the  object 
radiates  reflecftedly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  it  would  do  diredtly, 
were  it  remov'd  into  the  place  of  the  image. 

II.  The  image  of  a  radiant  point  appears  jufi  fo  far  behind  a 
plain  mirrour,  as  the  radiant  point  is  before  it.  Hence,  i .  If  a 
mirrour  be  plac'd  horizontall,  the  radiating  Point  will  feem  fo 
much  below  the  horizon,  as  it  is  really  elevated  above  it :  and 
confequently  ere<fl  Objeds  will  appear  as  if  inverted;  and  there- 
fore men  (landing  on  their  feet,  will  appear  as  if  {landing  on 
their  heads. 

Or  if  the  mirrour  be  faflened  to  the  cieling  of  a  room,  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  obje6ls  on  the  floor  will  appear  above  the 
cieling,  as  much  as  they  are  really  below  it  j  and  that  upfide 
down. 

III.  In  a  plain  mirrour,  the  images  are  perfeBly  Jimilar,  and 
tqual  to  the  obje£is ;  and  hence  their  Ufc,  as  looking-glafTes. 

IV.  In  a  plain  mirrour,  things  on  the  right  band  appear  as 
on  the  left,  and  thofe  on  the  left  as  on  the  right. 

Hence  alfo  is  produced  a  method  of  meafuring  any  height  that 
is  inaccefjible  by  means  of  a  plain  mirrour. 

Thus  a  mirrour  being  plac'd  horizontally  on  the  ground,  re- 
tire from  it,  'till  fuch  time  as  the  top  of  a  fteeple,  tree,  or  any 
other  high  objedl  may  be  feen  in  it ,  and  then  meafure  the 
height  of  the  eye,  the  diftance  of  the  ftation  from  the  point  of 
reflexion,  and  the  diftance  of  the  foot  of  the  fteeple,  drc.  from 
the  fame,  and  then  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  thefe  three,  and 
it  will  be  the  height  fought, 
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V.  If  a  plain  mirrour  be  ittclind  to  the  horizon  in  an  angle 
cf  45  degrees  ;  a7i  objeSfj  which  is  perpendicular  to  itj  'will  appear 
parallel-,  and  an  horizontal  ohje^  perpendicular. 

And  hence  the  eye  being  plac'd  beneath  the  wir^-owr,  the  earth 
will  appear  perpendicularly  over  itj  or  if  ic  be  plac'd  over  it, 
the  earth  will  appear  perpendicularly  under  it. 

Hence  alfo  a  globe  defcending  down  a  plane  a  little  inclin'd, 
may,  by  means  of  a  wirr^'wr,  be  exhibited  or  fliewn,  as  if  mount- 
ing up  a  vertical  plane,  to  the  great  furpriie  of  fuchas  are  un- 
acquainted with  catoptricks. 

^nd  hence  is  a  method,  by  which  a  perfon  may  reprefent  him- 
felf  as  if  flying. 

For  a  mirrour  or  looking-glafs  inclin'd  to  the  horizon,  under 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  it  will  reprefent  vertical  objefts,  as  if 
horizontal.  Confequently  a  large  looking-glafs  being  fo  pofited; 
as  you  advance  toward  ic,  you  will  feem  to  move  horizontally  ^ 
and  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  the  appearance  of  flying,  but 
to  ftrike  out  the  arms  and  legs. 

.  But  this  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  as  the  floor  is  elevated  along 
with  you,  your  feet  will  ftill  be  feen  to  walk,  as  along  a  ver- 
tical phnei  therefore  10  deceive  the  eye  entirely,  it  muft  be 
kept  from  the  feet. 

Vf.  If  the  objed  be  parallel  to  the  looking-glafs,  and  be  e- 
qually  diftant  from  it,  with  the  eye,  the  reflefting  line  will  be 
half  the  length  of  the  objedt. 

And  hence  to  be  able  to  fee  the  whole  Body  in  a  looking- 
gla{s,  its  heighth  and  breadth  mufl:  be  half  your  heighth  and 
breadth .;  and  confequently  the  height  and  breadch  of  any  ob- 
ject to  be  feen  in  a  looking-glafs  or  mirrour,  being  given,  the 
height  and  breadth  of  the  mirrour,  in  which  the  whole  objed: 
will  appear,  at  the  lame  diftance  with  the  eye,  is  alfo  given. 

Hence  alfo  as  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  refleding  part 
of  the  looking-glafs  are  fub-duple  of  thofc  of  theobjed  to  be  re- 
fleded ;  the  refleding  part  of  the  looking-glafs  is  to  the  furface 
refleded  in  a  Tub-quadruple  ratio. 

Confequently  the  refleding  portion  being  a  conftant  quan- 
tity ;  if  in  any  place  you  fee  the  whole  body  in  a  looking-glafs, 
you  willfee  it  in  every  other  place,  whether  you  approach  nearer, 
or  recede  farther  from  it. 

VII.  If  feveral  looking-glajfes,  or  feveral  fragments,  or  pieces 
of  a  looking-glafs  be  all  difpos'd  in  the  fame  plane,  they  will 
only  exhibit  an  objed  once. 

VIII.  Jftivo  looking-glajfes  be  joined  at  an  angle,  the  eye  plac'd 
ivithin  that  angle  will  fee  the  image  of  an  objefl  plac'd  within 
the  fame,  as  often  repeated  as  there  may  be  catheti  [or  fides)  drawn, 
determining  the  places  of  the  images^  and  terminated  without  the 
angle.  Hence 
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Hence  as  the  more  f/z/^r/i  terminated  without  the  angle,  may 
be  drawn,  as  the  angle  is  more  acute ;  the  acuter  the  angle,  the 
more  numerous  the  images. 

Further,  if  the  looking-glaffes  be  plac'd  upjighr,  and  fo  con- 
traded ;  or  if  you  retire  from  them,  or  approach  to  them,  'till 
the  images  refledled  by  them  coalefce,  or  run  intojone,  they 
will  appear  monftroufly  diftorted. 

Thus  if  they  be  at  an  angle  fomething  greater  than  a  rioht 
one,  you  will  fee  it  WM«-h  only  one  eye  j  if  the  angle  belefs  than 
a  right  one,  you  wilHee  3  eyes,  2  nofes,  a  mouths,  c^r. 

At  an  angle  ftill  lefs,  the  body  will  have  2  heads. 

At  an  angle  fomething  greater  than  a  right  one,  at  the  diftance 
of  4  feet,  the  body  will  be  headlefs,  c^c. 

And  if  the  glaffes  be  plac'd  the  one  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  the  other  inclin'd  to  it,  or  declin'd  from  it,  it  is  eafy  to 
perceive,  that  the  image  will  be  ftill  more  romantick. 

Thus  one  being  declin'd  from  the  horizon  to  an  angle  of  144. 
degrees,  and  the  other  inclin'd  to  it ,'  a  man  {qqs  himielf  ftand- 
ing  with  his  head  to  another's  feet. 

Hence  it  appears  how  mirrours  ox  hokmg-glafs  may  be  manag'd 
in  gardens,  ^f.  fo  as  to  convert  the  images  of  thofe  near  them 
into  monfters  of  various  kinds :  and  fince  glafs  mirrours  will  re- 
fled:  the  image  of  a  lucid  objeft  twice  or  rhricej  if  a  candle, 
&c.  be  plac'd  between  the  mirrours-,  it  will  be  multiply'd  an  in- 
finite number  of  times. 

Woljius  relates,  that  an  'ixxk'k  diDre [den  m  Saxony  xt\zAQ.h urn- 
ing  mirrours  o(  'wood,  larger  than  thofe  of  either  M..Srhirnhaus 
or  Villette,  which  had  effeds  at  leaft  equal  to  any  of  them. 

And  we  are  inftruded  by  Traberus  how  to  make  burning  mir- 
rours of  leaf-gold,  viz.  by  turning  a  concave,  and  laying  the  in- 
fide  over  equally  with  pitch,  and  covering  that  wirh  fquare-pieces, 
2  or  3  fingers  broad,  faftening  them  on,  if  need  be,  by  the  fire. 

He  tells  us,  that  very  large  mirrours  may  be  made  of  30,  40, 
or  more  concave  pieces,  artfully  join'd  in  a  turn'd  wooden  difh, 
or  skuttle,  the  efFeds  of  which  will  not  be  much  lefs  than  if  the 
furface  was  continuous. 

Zahnius  informsus,  thztoneNeivmatt,  an  engineer  at r;f«»tf, 
did  in  the  year  1699,  make  a  mirrour  of  pafte-board  covered 
on  the  infide  with  ftraw  glued  to  it,  by  which  all  kinds  of  me- 
tals, c^c  were  melted. 

How  to  make  fpherical  concaves  and  convex  glajps,  commonly 
caWd  BURNING  MIRROURS. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  glaCTes  is  to  unite  the  fun-beams,  and  to  kindle 
a  flambeaux,  wood,  or  any  combuftible  matter.  By  themtne- 
tals  alfo  may  be  diflblv'd  in  a  little  time,  aseafilyasin  a  crucible 
in  a  furnace. 

The 
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The  wbole  myftery  of  mstking  them  is  to  h.^ve  the  moulds 
of  a  round  fhape,  otherwife  they  have  but  ^  very  weak  effect 
on  the  fqri-beums  \  the  moulds  muft  be  fo  exadlly  made,  that 
neither  fide  fhall  differ  from  the  other. 

To  make  the  con'vex  glafi^  your  mould  muft  be  convex,  and 
the  convexity  of  it  muft  be  made  by  the  fpheve,  according  as 
you  would  have  it  greater  or  leflfer,'  apd  it  is  Irom  this  fphcre 
the  convexity  of  the  mirrour  muft  be  taken  :  As  for  inftance, 
take  a  fphere  of  what  bigiiefs  you  pleafe,  divide  it  equally,  and 
alfo  one  of  the  hemifpheres  in  3  eqqal  parts,  by  planes  parallel 
to  the  great  circle  i  the  convex  fegment  iliall  then  be  the  fixth 
part  of  the  whole  fphere,  and  the  meafure  of  your  mixroifr. 

If  you  would  make  the  mirrotiir  a  convex  glafs-,  you  muft 
have  co7icave  inonUsy  and  thefe  you  may  do  two  ways. 

Take  the  two  concave  fides  of  the  mould,  and  clofing  them  to- 
gether equally,  as  the  founders  do  their  frames  j  pouring  through 
the  mouth  of  the  mould  your  cryftal  metal,  letting  it  fill  the 
mould,  and  afterwards  cool. 

Another  way  isto  take  two  concave  niirroim^  and  joining  their 
faces,  folder  them  well  all  about,  only  leaving  a  fmall  orifice, 
through  which  you  may  fill  it  with  fome  a-^ua  vtt<e^  and  then 
ftop  the  whole,  and  frame  them  with  wood  or  metal. 

This  fort  of  mirrour  has  a  more  ready  influence  on  the  fun- 
beams  than  any  other :  Thefeglades  muft  be  very  well-polifti,ed. 

Thefe  buming-glajj'es  may  be  naade  parabolick,  or  fpheroidal, 
and  fuch  have  ftill  a  better  effed  than  the  fpherick  ,•  ypu  muft 
proceed  as  to  the  moulding  them,  as  you  ^  in  the  former  \ 
you  muft  obferve  a  juft  proportion  in  doing  them  :  for  when 
they  are  too  much  rais'd,  they  are  hindered  by  their  depth  from 
having  a  good  effed:,  and  upon  this  depends  the  whole  nicety 
pi^  the  art. 

To  make  metal  MIRROURS,  concave  fphericks  or  parabo- 
licks,  ufually  call'd  ^led  hurving  mirrour i.  The  mouMs  for  them 
are  prepar'd  as  for  the  former,  whether  concave  ox  co?ivexj  and 
as  for  fuch  as  are  flat,  they  may  be  caft  in  fand. 

The  metal  of  thele  mirrours  is  call'd  fteel,  becaufe  it  is  of  2 
very  hard  and  bright  compofurc  and  temper  ,•  and  the  harder 
the  metal,  the  better  the  mirrour^  and  the  eafier  topolidi.  The 
v/hitenefs  of  it  is  very  convenient  for  giving  the  quality  of  burn- 
ing, and  not  only  for  that,  but  feveral  other  ufes  j  if  it  be  too 
red  or  black,  it  alters  the  true  diftance  and  colour  of  its  oppo- 
fite  obje<ffs,  they  may  therefore  make  them  of  the  following 
$:ompofition. 

Take  3  pounds  of  <r<?/»/>er,  i  pound  of  iirie //«,  half  an  ounce 
of  white  arfenick^  and  an  ounce  of  tartar ;  firit  melt  the  cop- 
ji^r,  then  put  the  tin  in,  im^^crg  d  in  the  copper,  or  elfe  it  will 
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fume  away  in  the  melting,  and  leave  the  copper  behind ;  thefe  2 
being  well  melted  together,  then  caft  in  the  arjhark  and  tartar-^ 
after  this,  let  all  melt  for  2  or  3  hours,  and  then  mould  it. 

Some  perfons  dofe  with  the  former  weight  of  copper  and  tbty 
half  a  pound  of  tuhite  arfsnick-^  others,  inftead  of  ivhite  arfenick 
put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ajitimojty. 

Ayiother.  Take  a  pound  of  well-refined  copper ^  melt  it,  then 
add  T,  pounds  of  fine  thr^  as  loon  as  thefe  are  melted,  add  6 
ounces  of  red  tartar  calcin'd,  i  owncc  of falt-petre^  2  drachms 
of  alum,  and  3  ounces  of  arfenickj  let  thefe  melt  for  ■:?  or  4. 
hours,  that  the  falts  may  evaporate,  and  the  ftuff  will  be  fit  for 
mouldiug.    This  ftufFis  more  folid  and  hard  than  the  other. 

Another  more  e.vcellentcompofitionforcwfrji'w,  on  account 
of  the  hardnefs  and  compadtnefs  of  it,  and  it  being  more  ca- 
pable of  poliihing,  is  confequently  much  better  than  the  others. 

Take  plates  of  copper  i  pound,  cut  them  Imall,  that  they  may 
be  put  into  a  crucible,  imbibing  them  with  oil  of  tartar  j  then 
powder  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ot  njohite  arfenick,  and  put  them 
layer  upon  layer  'till  the  crucible  is  full  j  and  afterwards  pour 
on  them  lififeed-oil-,  to  cover  the  arfenick  and  the  copper ;  head 
and  lute  the  crucible  well,  and  when  the  lute  is  dry,  fet  it  in  a 
fand-furnace,  letting  the  fand  arife  no  higher  than  the  head : 
heat  the  furnace  very  gently,  'till  it  arrive  to  a  juft  degree,  and 
the  oil  begins  to  evaporate.  By  this  time  the  oil  will  prepare  the 
copper  for  retaining  the  arfenick^  which  muft  enter  the  copper, 
as  eafily  as  oil  does  leathery  fet  it  again  on  frefh  fand,  and  in- 
creafe  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  giving  it  the  fame  degree  as  be- 
fore, until  the  oil  evaporate  and  boil  up  i  then  take  oflF  the  cru- 
cible, let  it  cool  and  break  it,  and  you  will  find  the  copper  of 
feveral  colours  j  and  would  be  much  better,  if  inftead  of  arfe- 
nick  you  made  ufe  of  orpiment. 

Take  of  this  fo/>/)er  one  part,  of /<?/?£•«  2  parts,  melt  the /^//f» 
on  a  fmart  fire,  and  then  put  in  iht  copper  ^  when  they  are  well 
melted,  caft  the  metal  drop  by  drop  into  a  glaz'd  vefTel,  full 
of  water,  over  which  lay  a  brufh  or  broom  for  the  ftuflFtogo 
through  :  thus  you  will  have  a  metal  not  to  be  touch'd  with  a 
file,  nor  brittle,  and  as  good  asany  fteelforallufeswhatfbever. 

Take  of  this  hard  metal  3  parts,  and  the  beft  tin  of  Corn- 
liial-,  which  has  no  lead  in  it  one  part,  melt  the  metal  before 
you  put  in  the  tw  j  and  after  thefe  are  well  incorporated,  you 
may  fill  your  moulds,  &c. 

This  is  the  beft  compofition  of  all,  for  making  of  all  lorts  of 
thefe  mirroursj  it  is  white,  hard,  not  brittle,  and  very  eafily 
polilli'd,  exceeding  fine. 

The  following  compofition  given  by  Wolfius-,  is  by  fbme  re- 
commended as  the  beft  that  i^  known  for  making  mirrours. 

Melt 
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Melt  one  part  of  tin,  and  another  of  marcafite  together,  and 
to  the  melte\-  .  .Jtter  add  2  pounds  of  mercury  :  as  foon  as  the 
mercury  begins  to  evaporate  into  foaoke  (which  it  prefently  does) 
the  whole  compofition  is  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water,  and 
when  cold,  the  water  decanted  off. 

The  mixture  is  then  to  be  ftrain'd  through  a  linnen  cloth, 
2.  or  3  double  j  and  what  is  thus  fecerned,  poured  into  the  ca- 
vity of  a  glafs  fphere :  this  fphere  is  to  be  turn'd  gently  round 
its  axis,  'till  the  whole  furface  is  cover'd  i  the  remainder  being 
referv'd  for  future  ufe. 

If  the  fphere  were  of  coloured  glafs,  the  mirrour  will  be  £0 
too. 

The  Vhammeva  0/ CONCAVE  MIRROURS. 

1.  Since  the  image  of  an  objecft,  included  between  2  lines, 
at  a  diftance  leis  than  one  fourth  of  the  diameter,  may  exceed 
the  jull  heighth  and  breadth  of  the  objedl ;  nay,  may  be  made 
of  any  magnitude,  how  big  foever :  Objects  plac'd  between  the 
focus  and  ynirrour^  muft  appear  of  enormous  magnitudes  in  con- 
cai-e  Piirrours ;  the  imsge  being  fo  much  the  greater  inihe con- 
cave i7ii)rour  as  it  is  lefs  in  the  co7zvex. 

2.  In  a  con'vex  mirrour  J  the  image  of  a  remote  object  appears 
nearer  the  centre  than  that  of  a  nearer  objeft :  therefore  in  a 
co7ica've  mirrour,  the  image  of  an  objedt  remote  from  the  mir- 
rour, appears  at  a  greater  diftance  than  that  of  a  nearer  object, 
provided  the  diftance  of  the  object  from  that  of  the  centre,  be 
lois  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  diameter. 

3.  In  a  con^-ex  fpcculum,  the  image  of  a  remote  objedt  is  lefs 
than  that  of  a  near  one,"  therefore  in  a  concave  one,  the  image 
of  an  objed  plac'd  between  the  focus  and  the  mirrour  is  nearer 
the  focus  than  the  fpeculum. 

4.  The  image  therefore  of  an  objedt  receding  continually 
from  a  conccrve  fpeculutn  becomes  continually  greater,  provided 
It  don't  recede  beyond  the  focus,  where  it  becomes  confus'd, 
and  as  it  approaches,  it  grows  continually  lefs. 

6.  If  an  objedt  be  placed  between  a  covcave  mirrour  and  its 
focus,  its  image  wili  appear  behind  the  mirrour,  in  an  eredted 
but  inverted  lituation. 

The  Thammena  0/ CONVEX  MIRROURS. 

1.  In  a  fpherica!  cojivex  mirrour  the  image  is  lefs  than  the 
objedt. 

And  hence  fuch  mirrours  are  of  ufe  in  the  art  of  painting, 
^^here  objedts  are  to  be  reprefented  lefs  than  the  life. 

2.  hi  a  convex  mirrour,  the  more  remote  the  objedt  is,  the 
lefs  the  image  is^  and  again  the  fmallsr  the  mirrour,  the  lels 
the  image. 
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3.  In  a  convex  mirrour-,  the  right  is  turn'd  to  the  left,  and 
the  left  to  the  right  i  and  magnitudes  perpendicularly  to  the 
viirrour  are  turned  topfy-turvy. 

4.  The  image  of  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  mirrour  is 
I  a  right  line  i  but  that  of  a  right  line,  cither  oblique  to  the  mir- 
rour, or  parallel  to  it,  is  convex. 

5 .  Rays  rcfleded  from  a  convex  mirrour  diverge  more  than  if 
rcflefted  from  a  pla?ie  mirrour. 

6.  Rays  rcfledted  from  a  convex  mirrour,  of  a  fmaller  fphere, 
diverge  more  than  if  reflected  from  a  larger. 

To  polip  the  Steel  MIRROURS. 

Whatibever  exadnefs  you  ufe  in  moulding  thefe,  they  do  ne- 
ver receive  their  true  fhape  and  perfeftion,  undl  they  are  po- 
lilhed  and  burniflied  j  in  doing  which,  left  you  fhould  fpoil  or 
endamage  them,  you  mufr  work  away  the  outfide  at  the  wheel 
with  the  fand-ftone,  which  the  pewterers  and  brafiers  ufe,  and 
then  apply  the  handle,  and  poli(h  them  fufficiently,  by  rubbing 
with  water. 

When  this  is  done,  take  it  off  this  wheel,  and  put  it  on  the 
fecond,  and  rub  it  with  emery  prepar'd,  that  it  may  be  finely 
polilli'd,  fo  that  the  fears  m-'v  be  fcarce  perceptible.  Do  this 
in  an  oblique  line. 

Then  take  it  off  this,  and  fet  it  on  fuch  another,  and  rub  it 
with  blood-Jione  prepar'd,  and  afterwards  ufe  calx  of  tin,  work- 
ing it  for  a  long  time  until  it  have  its  due  burnifh  and  perfeiflion, 
ftill  doing  it  in  the  fame  obliquity. 

Thefe  mirrour s  may  be  alfo  polifh'd  with  lead  artificially  mel- 
ted, with  emery  and  water  for  the  firft  procefs ;  and  very  fine 
emery  and  lead  for  the  fecond,  and  in  the  laft  with  blood-fions 
and  tin-drofs :  thefe  make  a  finer  burnilTi  than  the  former ;  for 
the  mirrour  is  highly  poliftied  by  the  tin-drofs. 

Others  dire^i  for  the  polifjing  of  the  MIRROUR^ 
After  the  mirrour  has  been  caft  off  fome  of  thecompofitions 
and  moulds  before-direded,  and  taken  out  of  them,  let  it  be 
cemented  to  a  wooden  frame,  and  thus  work'd  to  and  fro  over 
the  convex  ftone  mould ;  firft  with  water  and  fand,  and  laftly 
without  fand,  'till  it  be  fit  for  polifhing,  which  do  as  follows; 
Cover  the  ftone  mould  over  with  paper,  and  fmear  that  over 
with  Tripoli  duft  and  calx  of  tin,  and  work  the  mirrour  over  it 
to  and  fro,  'till  it  has  gotten  a  perfect  polifti. 

In  the  fame  manner  mayglafs  mirrourshe  polifti'd,  excepting 
that  in  them  the  convex  furface  is  wrought  in  the  concave 
mould. 

For  concave  mirrours  of  glafs,  the  mould  may  be  made  of 
alahafler,  the  reft  as  in  metal  mirrours.  When  the  mirrours  are 
very  large,  they  are  fix'd  on  a  table,  and  firft  ground  with  a 
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gritty  ftone,  and  then  with  pumkey  and  then  with  fine  fand  by- 
means  of  a  glafs  cemented  to  a  wooden  frame  i  and  in  the  lalt 
operation  wrought  with  calx  of  tw,  and  Tripoli  duft,  by  a  wet 
leather. 

Thefe  mirrours  muft  be  kept  from  the  moiftnefs  of  the  air, 
and  fleams;  or  if  they  fhould  happen  to  be  injured  by  them, 
they  may  be  reftor'd  by  rubbing  on  them  a  piece  of  deer  or 
goat's  skin,  humouring  the  oblique  Hne;  no  woollen  or  linnen 
ftuff  muft  be  us'd  about  thefe  mirrouriy  for  they  fpoil  them. 

A.rch'imedes  u.  rtoried  to  have  made  a  very  happy  ufe  of  burn--- 
ing  mirrours  in  ibe  defence  of  his  country,  when  he  burnt  the 
fleet  of  Marcrllus  before  Syracufe^  by  placing  his  burning  glafs 
on  the  highelt  turret  in  the  city,  whence  proceeded  fuch  a 
mighty  conflagration,  asdeilroy'd  that  valtF/a/<?,  infpiteofM-^- 
tune  and  the  waters. 

Alfo  Froclus-,  that  brave  and  famous  mathematician,  burnt  the 
fleet  of  Vitellian^  who  came  to  befiegc  Confantinopley  which  he 
prelerv'd  by  his  induftry. 

Many  other  fine  and  admirable  relations  might  be  given  of 
the  effeds  of  burning  mirrours^  coo  numerous  to  be  here  men- 
tioned. 

MIRTH  is  rcprefcnted  [in  Faintingy  &c.]  by  a  youth  with 
j\)lly  plump  cheeks,  clothed  in  white  raiment,  painted  with 
green  branches ;  flowers  red  and  yellow,  with  a  garland  of  fe- 
veral  flowers,  holding  a  cryflial  glafs  full  of  claret  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  golden  cup,  and  in  a  dancing  poft:ure  in  a 
flowery  meadow. 

Flowers  do  naturally  import  a  jovial  humour,  and  we  fay  the 
fields  fmile,  when  covered  with  flowers.  The  glafs  and  golden 
cup  intimate,  that  viirth  is  rarely  alone,  but  in  goodfellovjflnp. 

M.L.  fignifies  Mekhnr 'Lorichius . 

M.  Merian  ilgnifies  Mattheto  Merian. 

"W7^'~^MOl\/f  HIERONIMUSMOCETUS,  he  pub- 
iriL  v-1 1\^  i^A  lifhed  the  refurredion  of  our  Saviour, 
and  feveral  taatdcs,  and  us'd  this  mark. 

PELLEGRINO  da  MODENA,  fchoiar  of  Raphael,  liv'd 
at  'Ro7,'jc  and  Modena^  excell'd  in  hiflory-painting. 

MODESTY  is  rcprefentcd  [in  P<?/«//w^,&:c.  by  a  young  girl, 
holding  a  fceptre  in  her  right  hand,  having  an  eye  on  the  top, 
clothed  all  in  white,  girded  with  a  golden  girdle,  with  her  head 
inclined  to  the  left,  and  in  a  plain  head-drefs.  \,/ 

Her  plain  head-drefs  intimates,  that  (he is  <row?^»r  with  ^littky 
obferving  a  due  decor ufn  j  the  girdle  denotes  the  fubduing  of  the 
unruly  paifjons ;  her  down  and  fedate  look  fhew  her  modefy, 
the  fceptre  and  eye  fignify  that  fhe  has  an  eye  to  danger,  and 
regards  the  fubduing  of  li^r  paffions,  to  maks  them  fubmit  to 
reafon  -  PIER 
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PIER  FRANCESCO  MOLA,  born  in  i6oc,,  a  Cchokt  of 
Albania  liv'd  mRoifie^  ex'cell'd  in  hiftory,  diedin  the  year  1665, 
aged  56  years. 

Sir  ANTHONY  MORE  o/Uirecht,  born  in  th»  year  1519, 
fcholar  of  Schoorel-,  liv'd  in  Ttaly-,  Spain,  Flanders,  "Efigland,  ex- 
cell'd  in  hiftory  and  portraitSj  died  in  the  year  1575?  aged  5^ 
years. 

MORISCO  ?  Is  a  kind  of  painting,  carving,  ^f.  done  after 

MORISK  J  the  manner  of  the  iJ^aorx  ■  confifting  of  feve- 
ral  grotefqiie  pieces  and  compartments,  promifcuoufly  mingled, 
not  containing  any  perfeft  figure  of  a  JVIan,  or  other  animal  i 
but  a  wild  refemblance  of  birds,  beafts,  trees,  <irc. 

MOSAIC  ?  Is  an  affemblage  of  little  pieces  of  glafs, 

MOSAIC  WORK  5  marble,  precious  ftones,  &c.  of  va- 
rious colours,  cut  fquare  and  cemented  on  aground  of  Stucy&cc* 
imitating  the  natural  colour  and  degradation  oipaintivg. 

In  performing  this  Work,  they  provide  little  pieces  of  glafs, 
of  as  many  different  colours  as  they  poffibly  can. 

For  this  purpofe  a  glafs- maker's  furnace  being  prepar'd,  and 
the  pots  or  crucibles,  full  of  the  matter  of  which  glafs  is  made  i 
they  put  into  each  crucible  what  colour  or  dye  they  think  fit, 
always  beginning  with  the  weakeft,  and  augmenting  the  ftrength 
of  the  colour  from  crucible  to  crucible,  'till  they  come  to  the 
decpeft  tincture. 

When  the  glafs  has  been  thoroughly  concodted,  and  the  co- 
lours are  in  their  perfedion,  they  take  out  the  glais  hot  as  it  is, 
and  pour  it  on  a  fmooth  marble,  flatting  it  down  with  another 
like  marble,  and  then  cut  it  into  ilices  of  equal  bignefs,  and  a- 
boat  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  half. 

Then  with  an  inftrument,  which  the  Italians  call  Bocca  di 
Cane,  they  make  fome  pieces  fquare,  and  others  of  different 
forms  and  fizes,  as  occafion  requires :  Thefe  pieces  are  orderly 
difpos'd  in  cafe<S3  as  in  painting  infrefco;  it  isufual  to  range  all 
the  different  teints  in  fliells,  and  according  to  their  colour. 

If  it  be  defircd  to  have  gold,  either  in  the  ground  of  the 
painting,  or  in  the  ornaments  or  draperies,  they  take  fome  of 
the  pieces  of  glafs,  form'd  and  cut  in  the  manner  before-men- 
tioned. Thefe  they  moiftcn  on  one  fide  with  gum-water,  and 
afterwards  lay  them  over  with  leaf-gold ;  then  they  put  this 
piece,  or  levcral  pieces  at  a  time,  on  a  fire-lliovel,  and  place 
it  in  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  after  they  have  firll:  covered 
them  with  another  hollow  piece  of  glafs.  Thefe  are  let  to  ffand 
'till  they  arc  juft  red-hot,  then  the  fliovel  is  drawn  out  all  at 
once,  and  the  gold  becomes  fo  firmly  attach'd  to  the  glafs,  that 
it  will  never  afterwards  come  off. 
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Now  in  order  to  apply  thefe  feveral  pieces,  and  out  of  them 
to  form  a  pidure,  they  in  the  firft  place  procure  a  cartoon  or 
defign  to  be  drawn ;  this  is  transferr'd  to  the  ground  or  plaifter 
by  calking,  as  in  painting  infrefco.     See  FRESCO. 

As  this  plaifter  is  to  be  laid  thick  on  the  wall,  and  therefore 
will  continue  frefli  and  foft  a  confiderable  time,  fo  that  there 
may  be  enough  prepar'd  at  once,  to  ferve  for  as  much  work 
as  will  take  up  5  or  4  days. 

This  plaifter  is  compos'd  of  lime-,  made  of  hard  ftone,  with 
hrick^dufl  very  fine,  lujnTragacanth^  and  whites  of  eggs ;  when 
this  plaifter  has  been  thus  prepar'd  and  laid  on  the  wall,  and 
made  the  delign  of  what  is  to  be  reprefented  i  they  take  out 
the  little  pieces  of  glafs  with  a  pair  of  plyers,  and  range  them 
one  after  another,  ftill  keeping  ftridly  to  the  light  fhadow,  dif- 
ferent teints  and  colours  reprclented  in  the  defign  before  i  pref- 
fing  or  flatting  them  down  with  a  ruler,  which  ferves  both  to 
fink  them  within  the  ground,  and  to  render  the  furface  even. 

Thus  in  a  long  time,  and  a  tedious  deal  of  labour,  they  finifh 
the  work,  which  is  iKU  the  more  beautiful,  as  the  pieces  of 
glafs  are  more  uniform,  and  rang'd  at  an  even  height. 

Some  of  thefe  pieces  of  Mofaic  iVork  are  perform'd  with  that 
exadnefs,  that  they  appear  as  fmooth  as  a  table  of  marble,  and 
as  finifh'd  and  mafterly  as  a  painting  in  frefco ;  with  this  advan- 
tage, t  hat  they  have  a  fine  luftre,  and  will  laft  ages. 

The  fineft  works  of  this  kind,  that  have  remain'd  'till  our 
time,  and  thofe  by  whom  the  moderns  have  retriev'd  the  art, 
which  was  in  a  manner  loft,  are  thofe  in  the  church  of  St.  Ag- 
nes-,  formerly  the  tcmpleof  B^a^wat  Kozw^,*  ztPifa,  Florence y 
and  other  cities  of  Italy. 

The  moft  efteem'd  among  the  works  of  the  moderns  are 
thofe  of  Jofiph  Pine.,  and  the  chevalier  Lanfranc  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  izRome  :  There  are  alfo  very  good  ones  ziVenice. 

MOSAIC  WOKY.  of  marble  and  precious  jiones. 

Thefe  two  kinds  of  Mofaic  bear  fo  near  a  refemblance  to  each 
other,  as  to  the  manner  of  working,  that  to  avoid  repetition, 
we  fhall  give  them  both  under  one^  taking  notice  by  the  way, 
wherein  the  one  differs  from  the  other,  either  in  the  fawing> 
gr  the  ranging  of  the  ftones. 

Mofaic  Work  of  7varble  is  us'd  in  large  works,  as  in  pavements 
of  churches,  ba flics,  and  palaces  i  and  in  the  incruftation  and 
yaneeiing  of  the  walls  of  the  fame  edifices. 

As  for  that  of  precious  fiones,  it  is  only  us'd  in  fmall  works, 
as  ornaments  for  altar-pieces,  tables  for  rich-cabinets,  precious 
ftones  being  fo  very  dear. 

Tho'  out  of  thefe  muft  be  excepted  that  fumptuous  chapel 
of  the  Dukes  of  Tufanj,  vyhich  has  been  fo  long  in  hand,  and 
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which,  if  ever  it  be  finiOi'd,  will  be  a  noble  monument  of  the 
magnificence  of  thofe  princes,  and  alfo  of  the  patience  and  ad- 
drefs  of  the  workmen  employ'd  therein. 

The  ground  of  MOSAIC  Works,  wholly  marble,  is  ufually  a 
mafTive  marble,  either  white  or  blade. 

On  this  ground  the  dcfign  is  cut  with  a  chiflel,  after  it  has 
been  firft  calqued. 

After  it  has  bee«  cut  of  a  confiderable  depth,  /.  e.  an  inch  or 
more,  the  cavities  are  filled  up  with  marble  of  a  proper  colour, 
firft  fafliioncd  according  tothedefign,  andreduc'dto  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  indentures  with  various  inftruments. 

To  make  the  pieces  thys  inferred  into  the  indentures  cleave 
faft,  whofe  feveral  colours  are  to  imitate  thofe  of  the  defign, 
they  ufe  a  Stuc^  compofed  of  lime  and  marble-duft  i  or  a  kind 
of  mafiic,  which  is  prepar'd  by  each  workman,  after  a  different 
manner  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

The  figures  being  mark'd  out,  the  painter  or  fculptor  him- 
felf draws  with  a  pencil  the  colours  of  the  figures,  not  deter- 
mined by  the  ground,  and  in  the  fame  manner  makes  ftrokes 
or  hatchings  in  the  place,  where  iliadows  are  to  be  i  and  after 
he  has  engraven  with  the  chiiTel  all  the  ftrokes  thus  drawn,  he 
fills  them  up  with  a  black  mafiic,  compos'd  partly  of  Burgundy 
pitch  poured  on  hot;  taking  off  afterwards  what  is  fuperfluous, 
with  a  piece  of  foft  flone  or  brick,  which,  together  with  water 
and  beaten  cement,  takes  away  the  mafiic,  polifhes  the  marble, 
and  renders  the  whole  fo  even,  that  one  would  imagine  it  only 
confifted  of  one  piece. 

This  is  the  kind  of  Mofaic  work,  that  is  feen  in  the  pompous 
church  of  the  Invalids  in  Paris-,  and  the  fine  chapel  at  Verfailksy 
with  which  fome  intire  apartments  of  that  palace  are  incruftated. 

As  for  Mofaic  work  of  precious  ftones,  other  and  finer  inftru- 
ments are  requir'd  than  thofe  us'd  in  marble  j  as  drills,  wheels,  &c. 
us'd  by  lapidaries  and  engravers  on  ftone. 

As  none  but  the  richeft  marbles  and  ftones  enter  this  work, 
to  make  them  go  the  further,  they  are  fawn  into  the  thinneft 
leaves  imaginable,  fcarce  exceeding  half  aHnein  thicknefsj  the 
block  to  be  fawn  is  faftened  firmly  with  cords  on  the  bench, 
and  only  rais'd  a  little  on  a  piece  of  wood,  one  or  t\^'o  inches 
high. 

Two  iron  pins,  which  are  on  one  fide  the  block,  and  which 
ferve  to  faften  it,  are  put  into  a  vice  contrived  for  the  purpofe, 
and  with  a  kind  of  faw  or  bow,  made  of  fine  brafs  wire,  bent 
on  a  piece  of  fpungy  wood,  together  with  emery  fteep'd  in 
water,  the  leaf  is  gradually  fafliioned  by  following  the  ftroke 
of  the  defign,  made  on  paper,  and  glued  on  the  piece. 
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When  there  are  pieces  enough  faftened  to  form  an  intire 
flower,  or  fome  other  part  of  the  defign,  they  are  apply'd  to 
the  ground. 

The  ground  which  fupports  this  iJfi?/^/Vworkisufuallyof  free- 
ftone. 

The  matter,  with  which  the  flones  are  join'd  together,  is  a 
mafiic^  or  kindofy?«c,  laid  very  thin  on  the  leaves,  as  they  are 
fartiioned  i  and  this  being  done,  the  leaves  are  apply'd  with 
plyers. 

If  any  contour,  or  fide  of  a  leaf,  be  not  either  fquar'd  or 
rounded  fufficiently,  fo  as  to  fit  the  place  exadtly,  into  which  it 
is  to  be  infcrted,  when  'tis  too  large,  it  is  to  be  brought  down 
with  a  brafs  file  or  rafp ,  and  if  it  be  too  little,  it  is  manag'd 
with  a  drill  and  other  inftruments  us'd  by  lapidaries. 

The  manner  of  performing  MOSAIC  Work  0/ GYPSUM. 

Gjpfinn  is  a  kind  of  coarfe  jHj/c,  orafhiningtranfparentftone, 
"found  in  the  quarries  of  Mont- Mar tre  ne^iV  Paris :  it  is  different 
from  the  plaifler  of  Paris,  but  retains  the  name  which  the  Ro- 
mans  gave  to  the  plaifter,  -uiz.  Gypfum. 

Of  this  Gypfum.,  or  ftone  calcin'd  in  a  kiln,  and  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  and  fitted,  the  French  v.'orkmen  make  a  fort  of  arti- 
ficial marbles,  imitating  precious  ftones,  and  of  thefe  they  com- 
pofe  a  kind  of  Mofaic  work,  which  does  not  come  far  fhort, 
either  of  the  durablenefs  or  the  vivacity  of  the  natural  ftones; 
and  which  befides  has  this  advantage,  that  it  admits  of  continued 
pieces  or  paintings  of  intire  compartiments  without  any  vifible 
jrinnT. 

Some  make  the  ground  o^plaifler  of  Paris,  others  of  free-ftone. 
If  it  be  ol' plaifer  of  Paris,  they  fpread  it  in  a  wooden  frame, 
of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  work  intended,  and  in  thick- 
nefs  about  an  inch  and  a  half 

This  frame  is  fo  contriv'd,  that  the  tenons  being  only  join'd 
to  the  mortiffes  by  fingle  pins,  they  may  be  taken  afunder,  and 
the  frame  be  difmounted,  when  the  plaifter  is  dry. 

The  frame  is  covered  on  one  fide  with  a  ftronglinnen  cloth, 
nail'd  all  round,  which  being  plac'd  horizontally  with  the  linnen 
at  the  bottom,  is  fill'd  with  plaifter  pafs'd  through  a  wide  fieve. 

When  the  plaifter  is  half  dry,  the  frame  is  fet  up  perpendi- 
cularly, and  left  'till  it  is  quite  dry,*  then  it  is  taken  out,  by 
taking  the  frame  to  pieces. 

In  this  Mofaic  the  ground  is  the  moft  important  part. 

Now  in  order  to  the  preparation  of  this  fifted  Gypfum,  which 
is  to  be- apply'd  on  this  ground,  it  is  dififolv'd  and  boil'd  in  the 
beft  EngliOj  glue,  and  mixt  with  the  colour  that  it  is  to  be  of, 
then  the  whole  iswork'd  up  together  in  theufual  confiftenceof 
plaiiler;  and  then  is  taken  and  fpread  on  the  ground  5  or  6 
inches  thick.  This 
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This  muft  be  obferv'd,  that  if  the  work  be  fuch,  as  that  mould- 
ings are  rcquir'd,  they  are  form'd  with  gouges  and  other  inftru- 
ments. 

It  is  on  this  plaifter  thus  coloured  like  marble  or  precious 
ftone,  and  which  is  to  ferve  as  a  ground  to  a  work,  either  of 
/apis,  agatey  alabafter,  or  the  like,  that  the  defign  to  be  repre- 
fented  is  drawn;  having  been  firll  pounc'd  or  calqued. 

To  hollow  or  imprefs  the  defign,  they  ufc  the  fame  inftru- 
ments  that  fcvlptors  do  ;  the  ground  whereon  they  are  to  work, 
not  being  much  lefs  hard  than  the  marble  itfelf. 

The  cavities  being  thus  made  in  the  ground,  are  fiU'd  up 
with  the  fame  gypfwm  boil'd  in  glue,  only  differently  colour'dj 
and  thus  arc  the  different  colours  of  the  original  reprefented. 

In  order  that  the  neceffary  colours  and  teints  may  be  ready 
at  hand,  the  quantities  of  the  gypfuvi  are  tempered  with  the  fe- 
veral  colours  in  pots. 

After  the  defign  has  been  thus  fill'd  and  rendred  vifible,  by 
half  polifliing  it  with  brick  and  foft  ftonc,  they  go  over  it  a- 
gain,  cutting  fuch  plates  as  are  either  to  be  weaker,  or  more 
fliadowed,  and  filling  them  with  gypfum  ,•  which  work  they  r-e- 
peat,  'till  all  the  colours  being  added  one  after  the  other,  re- 
prefent  the  original  to  the  life. 

When  the  work  is  finifhed,  they  fcour  it  with  foft  flone,  fand, 
and  water ;  after  that,  with  a  pumice  flone ;  and  in  the  laft  place 
polifh'd  with  a  wooden  mullet  and  emery. 

Then  laflly,  they  give  it  a  luflre,  by  fmearing  it  over  with 
oil,  and  rubbing  it  a  long  time  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
which  gives  it  a  luflre,  no  ways  inferior  to  that  of  natural  marble. 

If  you  would  only  make  a  variegated  table,  or  other  work, 
of  feveral  colours,  v/ithout  Mofaic  figures,  the  procefs Js  fome- 
what  different. 

Then  you  are  to  prepare  colours  feparately  in  bowls,  as  many 
as  nature  fiiews  in  the  marble  to  be  imitated  j  and  after  you^ 
have  incorporated  them  with  gypfum  and  glue-water,  take  a 
trowel  full  of  each,  and  difpofe  them  in  a  trough,  without  anji 
order,  then  without  mingling  them,  and  only  by  cutting  or 
crofling  the  gypfum  of  each  trowel,  once  with  each  of  the  refl, 
they  give  them  that  beautiful  confufion,  which  renders  natural 
marble  valuable.  Of  thefe  you  may  make  tables,  or  lay  them 
in  a  mould  according  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

To  MOULD  off  FIGURES  in  PASTE. 

Take  the  crumb  of  a  new-drawn  white  loaf,  mould  it  'till  it 
becomes  as  clofe  as  wax,  and  very  pliable ;  then  beat  it  and  roll 
it  with  a  rolling-pin,  as  fine  and  as  far  as  it ,  will  go ;  then  print 
it  on  the  moulds,  and  when  it  has  taken  the  fuitable  figure  you 
defire,  dry  it  in  a  (love,  and  it  will  be  very  hard  i  and  to  pre- 
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ferve  it  from  vermina,  you  may  mix  a  little  powder  o  f  a  loe 
with  it. 

To  MOULD  fmall  figures  ofjajper  colour. 
Oil  your  moulds  with  a  fine  pencil,  and  diverfify  them  with 
fuch  colours  as  you  pleafe  with  gujn  tragacanth  ;  if  they  fpread 
or  run,  put  a  little  of  the  gall  of  an  ox,  for  the  thicker  it  is  the 
harder  it  will  be  j  then  mould  your  pafte  of  the  colour  of  jaf- 
per,  or  the  like,  put  it  in  to  fill  the  mould,  tie  it  widi  a  wire, 
and  take  it  out ;  repair  and  varnifh  ir,  and  fet  it  to  harden. 
The  manner  of  preparing  or  making  CONCAVE  MOULDS. 
To  make  a  mould  to  caft  them  in. 

Take  clay,  dry  it  well,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  fift  it ;  mix 
it  up  with  water,  then  ftrain  and  filtre  it ;  then  work  it  up  with 
horfe-dung  and  hair  Ihred  fmall,  till  the  mafs  is  fufficiently 
tough  j  to  which  (if  you  pleafe)  maybe  added  charcoal-duft  or 
brick-duft  well  fifted^  then  prepare  two  coarfe  moulds  of  a 
gritty  ftone,  the  one  concave,  and  the  other  convex,  grind 
them  one  on  another  with  wet  fand  between,  till  fuch  time  as 
the  one  perfedly  fits  the  other.  By  this  means,  a  perfeft  fphe- 
rical  figure  is  acquired. 

This  being  done,  extend  the  mafs  prepared  before  on  a  ta- 
ble, by  means  of  a  wooden  roller,  till  it  be  of  a  thicknefs  pro- 
per for  the  mirrour  j  then  ftrew  it  with  brick-duft,  to  prevent 
its  flicking,  and  lay  it  over  the  convex  mOuld,  and  fo  you  will 
obtain  the  form  of  the  mirrour. 

When  this  is  dry,  cover  it  with  another  lay  of  the  fame  mafs; 
and  when  it  is  dry,  take  off  each  cover  or  iegment  of  the  hol- 
low fphere  made  of  clay,  and  lay  afide  the  innermoft  of  the 
two,  and  anoint  the  ftone  mould  with  greafe  prepared  from 
chalk  and  milk,  and  put  the  outward  cover  over  it  again. 

Laftly,  cover  the  joining  with  the  fame  clay  of  which  the  co- 
ver is  formed,  and  bind  the  whole  mould  together  with  iron 
wire,  having  cut  two  holes  through  the  cover,  the  one  for 
pouring  in  the  melted  matter  of  the  7/jirroury  and  the  other  for 
the  air  to  efcape  out  at,  to  prevent  the  mirrour  from  being 
rpoiled  with  bubbles. 

MOUTH  [^0  paint  in  miniature.']  Do  it  with  'vermilion  mixed 
With  "xhite^  and  tinifii  with  carmine^  which  is  to  be  foftened 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  &c.  and  if  the  carmine  does 
not  prove  dark  enough  for 'the  purpofe,  mix  hiflre  with  it: 
this  is  to  be  underftbod  of  the  corners  between  the  lips,  and 
particularly  tor  fome  dark  open  mouths. 

M.  R.  Signifies  Mark  Ravennate,  or  'RavigrianO)  i.  e.  Mark 
of  Jiavenna-,  fcholar  to  Mark  Anthony  Raimondi. 

M-}-S  Sigmdes  Martin  de  Secu,  or  SchomOj  called  by  fome 
J^onjaartinej  and  Albert  Durer^  mafter. 
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MUSES,  they  are  reckoned  nihe  in  number,  viz.  Calliopey 
Clioj  EratOj  Thalia,  Euterpe,  Melpomene,  Terpfichore,  Folyhym- 
nia-,  and  Ura?ua. 

They  are  called  Mufes  (as  Eufebius  writes)  of  fsrAfd  rS*  ^t/«x 
/.  e.  to  inftrud,  becaufe  they  teach  the  moll  honefl:  and  laud- 
able difciplines. 

Calliope^  [of  KatAo?  good,  and  "O'^^  voice,]  is  reprefented  in 
painting  as  a  beautiful  goddefs,  crowned  with  a  coronet  of  gold  • 
upon  her  left  hand,  garlands  of  bays  in  ftore  for  the  reward  of 
poets  ,•  and  in  ffer  right  hand  three  books,  upon  which  are 
written  Homer  us-,  Virgiliusy  Ovidius. 

Clio,  her  name  is  taken  from  praife  and  glory,  [of  KA«f«,  gr. 
to  celebrate]  one  of  the  nine  mufes,  taken  for  heroic  poetry, 
is  reprefented  as  a  graceful  matron,  crowned  with  a  coronet  of 
bays,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  trumpet,  and  in  her  left  a 
Book,  upon  which  may  be  written  Hifioria. 

Erato,  is  fo  called  from  Ep<yf  love,  or  E,f^<y.  gr.  to  love]  one 
of  the  nine  mufes,  fabled  to  be  the  prefident  of  lovers  and  amo- 
rous perfons  j  (he  is  reprefented  as  a  woman  of  a  fweet  and 
comely  vifage,  her  temples  adorned  with  myrtles  and  rofes 
bearing  an  heart  with  an  ivory  key,  Cupid  ftanding  by  her  fide 
winged,  his  bow  and  quiver  at  his  back,  and  holding  a  lighted 
torch. 

Thalia,  [of  ^  9ct^A6/^',  gr.  to  be  green,  or  flour ifh]  one  of 
the  nine  mufes,  fuppofed  to  be  the  inventrefs  of  geometry  and 
husbandry,  is  reprefented  as  a  lady  of  a  fmiling  countenance, 
and  upon  her  temples  a  coronet  of  ivy,  clad  in  a  mantle  of 
carnation,  embroidered  with  filver  twift,  and  golden  fpangles, 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  vifard ;  the  ivy  indicates,  that  fhe  is 
miftrels  of  comical  poetry. 

Euterpe,  [is  fo  called  of  It;  well,  and  TifTntv  to  give  delight,] 
fuppofed  to  be  the  inventrefs  and  prefident  of  the  mathematical 
fciences,  &c.  is  reprefented  as  a  damfel  of  a  chearfiJl  counte- 
nance, crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  holding  in  each  hand. 
fundry  wind  inftruments. 

Melpomene,  [o^  yXK-r:r>(/^h  gr.  tofing,]  one  of  the  nine  mufet, 
to  whom  the  poets  afcribe  the  invention  of  tragedy,  is  repre- 
fented like  a  virago,  with  a  grave  and  majeflick  countenance, 
her  liead  adorned  with  pearls,  diamonds,  and  rubies ;  holding  in 
her  left  hand  fceptres  with  crowns  upon  them ;  other  crowns 
and  fceptres  lying  at  her  feet,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  na- 
ked poinard,  clad  in  a  mantle  of  changeable  crimfon.  Her 
gravity  befits  rragick  poetry. 

Terpf  chore,  [of  7i?4ti  delectation,  and  •Xfiiet,  gr.  a  dance] 
one  of  the  nine  mufes,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
dancing  and  balls,  is  reprefented  as  a  beautiful  woman  of  a 
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chearful  countenance,  playing  upon  feme  inftrumentj  having 
upon  her  head  a  coronet  of  feathers  of  various  colours  j  but 
chiefly  greeny  in  token  of  che  victory  which  the  Mujes  obtained 
over  the  S)rens.y  &c.  by  hnging. 

Polyhymnia  [of  ttoAi)?  and  vuvoi  a  hymn]  one  of  the  nine  mu~ 
fes-)  fuppofed  to  be  the  prefidcnr  of  hymns-  fongs,  and  muficki 
her  name  denotes  viemory-,  to  which  rheioriciani  are  beholden  \ 
is  reprefented  as  a  beautiful  woman  cloachcd  in  wliite,  her  hair 
diOievelled,  of  an  orient  yellow,  upon  her  head  "a  garland  of  the 
choiceft  jewels,  intermixed  with  flowers,  and  in  her  left  hand  a 
book,  upon  which  may  be  written  fnadere. 

JJrajiia-)  [of  cf£5{i'Cf,  gr.  heaven]  one  of  the  nine  rnnfes-,  to 
whom  is  attributed  the  mvencion  of  aftronomy,  is  reprfented 
as  a  beautiful  lady,  cloathed  in  a  robe  of  azure,  crowned  with 
a  coronet  of  bright  fiars,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  celeflial 
globe,  and  in  her  left  a  terrelrrial  one  •■,  her  name  denotes  hea- 
venly. 

To  dye  flu  fa  MUSK  colour. 

For  every  pound  of  wool  allov/  two  ounces  of  alum^  two 
ounces  of  copperas.^  and  two  ounces  of  tartar^  two  ounces  of 
hro'vju  ivood:,  and  two  ounces  oi  JuaddeVj  to  finilli  it. 

Take  again  of  broirn  -vsood,  viadder^  and  copperas,  of  each 
•tv/o  ounces. 

A7iotkeY  for  a  piece  of  rajJj. 

Take  one  pound  of  yellow  ijood,  one  pound  of  viiriol,  and 
half  a  pound  of  zalls-,  and  ftir  the  ftufPin  it  as  uiual. 

GIROLAMO  MUTIANO  da  BRESCIA,  born  in  the  year 
152,8,  fchclar  of  Romanins-,  Irudied  T-.tia^i  and  Tad  Zucchero-, 
lived  at  RojKe,  excelled  in  hiftory  and  landfcapc,  died  in  the 
year  1590,  aged  62  years. 

Dajijel  MYTENS  was  a  Dutch  portrait-painter  in  the  time 
of  King  James  and  King  Charles  I.  he  painted  the  pidtures  of 
ihoie  two  Kings. 

Some  of  his  piilures  have  been  taken  for  Va7z  Dyck's-,  whofe 
manner  he  imitated.  His  head  is  alfo  to  be feen  among  thofe 
of  that  great  maftcr,vvho  painted  his  piclure. 

He  had  a  penfion  from  King  Charles  I.  being  his  majefly's 
principal  painter^  and  upon  Van  DycFs  arrival  in  E?igiandj  the' 
ne  loft  his  place,  yet  his  penfion  was  continued  to  his  death. 

M.  Z.  figniEes  JrJartiu  Zinhius^  i.e.  Zaringeri,  1500. 

N.     . 

N\DAT  has  marked  his  plates  with   a  moie  or  a  want- 
trap. 
NAIADES  [fo  called  of  vh'j  gr.  to  flow]  are  the  nymphs 
of  the  floods,  and  arc  reprefented  as.  beautiful  damfelsj  with 
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hair  tranfparent  as  cryftal,  their  arms  and  legs  naked,  crowned 
\\'ith  garlands  of  water  crefTcs,  with  red  leaves ,-  their  adtions 
are  pouring;  water  out  of  urns,  &c. 

NAPEy^A,  are  nymphs  of  the  mountains  [fo  called  of 
K*7rof,  the  top  of  an  hill,  or  woody  valley,]  they  are  repre- 
fented  as  damfels  with  a  fweet  and  gracious  afpedl,  clad  in  green 
mantles,  girded  about  the  waift,  their  heads  adorned  with  gar- 
lands of  honey-fuckles,  wild  rofes,  thyme,  and  the  like,  either 
dancing  in  a  ring,  making  garlands,  or  gathering  flowers. 

To  faint  the  NARCISSUS  ^  for  all  thefe  flowers  of  the  yel- 
lov;  fort,  fingle  or  double,  firft  lay  on  mafticoty  then  gamboge, 
and  finifli  it  by  adding  a  little  u7}iber  and  bifire  j  but  the  cup  or 
bell  in  the  middle  are  to  be  excepted,  which  are  to  be  done 
with  orpiment  and  gall-jlone^  and  edged  with  'vermilion  and 
carmi'iie. 

As  for  the  white  Nard//ut,  cover  them  with  white,  and  fliade 
with  black  and  white  j  except  the  cup  or  bell,  which  do  with 
maflicot  and  gamboge. 

Let  the  green  be  fea-green^  {haded  with  irii. 

N.  B.  ftands  for  Nicholas  de  Bruyn. 

N.  B.  L.  F.  ftands  for  Nicholas  Beatrici  Lotharingius  fecit. 

N.  C.  F.  ftands  for  Nicholas  Chapron,  a  Frenchmaji,  fecit. 
anno  1649  he  engraved  RaphaeFs  galleries,  painted  in  the  Vatican. 

N  EALING  is  a  term  ufed  for  the  preparing  feveral  matters, 
by  heating  or  baking  them  in  an  oven,  or  the  like.  See  ANNEAL- 
ING. 

Nealing  of  Glafs  is  the  baking  of  glafs,  to  dry,  harden,  and 
give  it  the  due  confiftence,  after  it  has  been  blown  and  fafhioned 
into  proper  works. 

This  is  ufually  performed  in  a  kind  of  tower  called  a  leer^ 
built  over  the  melting-furnace  in  a  glafs-houfe. 

Nealing  of  feel  is  the  heating  it  in  the  fire  to  a  blood-red 
heat;  and  then  taking  it  out,  and  letting  it  cool  gently  of  itfelf. 

NgpCsi/^  PETER  VAN  NELPE,  an  engraver  of  all 
tjy  fubjedts  ufed  this  mark. 
NEMESIS,  according  to  Paufanias  and  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus-y  was  held  to  be  the  goddefs  of  punifhments,  who  chaltifes 
the  offences  and  crimes  of  malefadtors  with  pains  and  torments, 
according  to  their  demerits  and  fins;  and  rewards  the  virtu- 
ous with  honours  and  dignities :  fhe  is  faid  to  be  the  daughter 
oi  Ju^itia-i  (who  dwells  and  inhabits  very  fecretly  within  thc- 
houfe  of  eternity,  recording  the  offences  of  the  wickedj  and 
a  moft  fevereand  cruel  punifher  of  arrogancyand  vain-glory. 

Macrobius  relates,  that  Nemefis  was  adored  among  the  JEgyp^ 
tians  Cunder  the  name  o'i'R.hamnufa)  as  the  re\'enger  and  chief 
enemy  of  pride,  infolence,  and  haughtinefs ;  and  that  fhe  had  a 
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moil  ftatdy  and  magnificent  llatue  of  marble  erecEted,  and  de- 
dicated to  her. 

He  defcribes  her  with  wings  on  her  flioulders,  and  the  rudder 
of  a  i}iip  hard  by  her  fide,-  ihe  herfelf  standing  upright  upon  a 
round  wheel,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  golden  ball,  and  in 
her  left  a  whip.  She  is  alfo  often  painted  holding  the  bridle  of 
an  horfe  in  one  hand,  and  a  ftaff  in  the  other. 

AkIus  Geliius  tells  us,  that  Chryf^pus  defcribes  her  like  a 
young  virgin  of  a  beautiful  and  modeft  countenance,  with  her 
eyes  prying  round  about  her  j  upon  which  account  the  ancients 
called  her  the  all-difcermng  lady. 

NEPTUNE  was  depided  by  the  ancients  naked,  with  feve- 
ral  countenances,  fometimcs  mild  and  pleafant,  at  other  times 
lowring  and  fad,  and  at  other  times  with  a  mad  and  furious  af- 
ped-,*  {landing  upright  in  the  hollownefs  of  a  great  fea-fliell, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  filver  trident  or  forked  mace  j  drawn  by 
two  mon (Irons  horles,  which  from  the  middle  downwards 
have  the  fhape  of  fiflies. 

The  variety  of  afpeds  is  given  him  from  the  fea,  becaufethat 
at  certain  times  fhcweth  itfelf  fo,  and  the  trident  reprelcnts  the 
three  gulphs  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

Sometimes  he  is  reprefented  with  a  thin  vail,  hanging  over  one 
of  his  fhoulders,  of  a  cerulean  or  blueifh  colour. 

Lucian  defcribes  him  with  very  long  hair,  hanging  over  his 
flioulders,  of  a  very  dark  colour. 

Mart'ta;:us  defcribes  him  of  a  grecnifh  completion,  wearing 
a  white  crown  :  alluding  thereby  to  the  fpume  and  froth  of  the 
fea. 

He  In  aifo  piinted  with  long  hoary  hair,  clad  in  a  mantle  of 
blue,  or  fea-green,  trimmed  wiih  (ilver,  riding  in  a  chariot  of  a 
blue  colour,  or  on  a  dolphin  of  a  brown  black  colour,  holding 
in  his  band  a  tilver  trident. 

■  Vlato  defcribes  him  in  a  fumpruous  chariot,  drawn  by  iea- 
borfes  galloping,  holding  in  one  hand  the  reins  of  a  bridle,  in 
the  other  a  whip.  ' 

Servnis  avd  others  affirm^  that  all  the  gods  of  the  fea  luere 
for  the  ?noji  part  draivn  in  the  jbape  of  old  meny  -with  ij^hite  and 
hoary  hnirs.,  proceeding  from  the  froth  or  fpume  of  the  fea. 

NIGHT  (the  mother  of  feep  and  death)  is  reprefented  by 
rhz  ancients  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  of  a  fad  counte- 
nance, having  two  large  v>^ings  on  her  ilioulders,  coal  black  and 
fpread  abroad,  as  if  Hie  feemed  to  offer  at  a  flight,  and  drawn 
in  a  chariot  witli  wheels  of  eboity,  and  clothed  in  an  upper  gar- 
ment of  a  deep  black,  fpottcd  all  over  with  filver  fpots,  like 
l^ars. 

NITRE 
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NITRE  is  a  fort  of  fait,  thus  called  by  the  ancients ;  but  by 
the  moderns  more  ufually  falt-petre. 

Some  authors  fay,  that  nitre  was  fo  called  of  Nitria^  a  Pro- 
vince of  ^gypt^  where  it  was  found  in  great  abundance  j  they 
add  too,  that  their  nitre  was  of  divers  colours,  viz,,  i^hitcy  red^ 
and  livid -^  that  fome  of  it  was  cavernous  like  a  fpunge  j  others 
clofe  and  compaft,  others  tranfparent  like  glafs,  and  others  fcaly. 

Naturalifts  are  not  agreed  whether  omx  falt-petre  be  the  nitre 
of  the  ancients. 

Moft  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  nitre  was  a  mi- 
neral or  fofTili  whereas  o\iv  falt-petre  is  artificial.  Serapion  fays, 
that  their  mines  of  7titre  were  like  thofe  of  common  fait,  and 
that  it  was  formed  out  of  running  water,  congealed  in  its  pro- 
grefs  into  a  fort  of  ftone  ;  and  that  their  nitre  was  of  four  kinds, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  countreys  from  whence  it 
came,  viz.  Armenian-^  Roman^  African^  called  Aphronitron, 
and  the  Egyptian. 

N.  M.  D.  fignifies  Nicholas  Manuel  de  Berna-^  15 18. 

NOVEMBER  is  defcribed  [inP^/«//»^,&c.]  in  a  robe  of 
changeable  green  and  black;  wearing  on  his  head  a  garland  of 
olives,  together  with  the  fruit  on,  holding  in  his  right  hand  Sa- 
gittarius., and  in  his  left  bunches  of  parfnips  and  turnips. 

NUDITIES  [in  pai7itifig  and  Jculpture']  are  thofe  parts  of  a 
human  figure  which  are  not  covered  with  any  drapery :  or  thofe 
parts  where  the  carnation  appears. 

To  die  cloth  orftufa  NUTMEG  colour. 

Boil  three  pound  of  ahm  and  half  a  pound  of  tartar  for  two 
hours,  then  take  out  the  ftufF  and  let  it  cool,  and  then  add  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  vifel-<ujoody  or  yellow  flowers,  three  pounds 
of  madder,  and  one  pound  of  galls ;  put  them  all  together  into 
the  kettle,  and  boil  them  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  wind  the 
ftufF  very  clofe  upon  the  roller;  and  if  it  be  red  enough,  take 
it  out  and  cool  it ;  then  put  in  two  pounds  of  copperas,  and  if  you 
can  diflblve  it  with  warm  water,  you  may  add  a  little  more, 
then  put  in  the  cloth,  letting  it  continue  till  it  is  enough,  then 
rinfe  it  out  as  ufual. 

Another  of  the  fame. 

Put  two  or  three  quarts  of  walnut- fhells,  or  walnut-roots  into 
a  copper,  make  it  boil,  and  then  put  in  the  ftufFs  and  rollers ; 
and  after  a  convenient  time  take  them  out  and  cool  them,  and 
make  the  ingredients  boil  again ;  then  put  in  the  cloth  again, 
and  let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour ;  then  rake  it  out  and  cool  ir, 
and  add  to  the  liquor  three  pounds  of  madder,  and  one  pound 
oi galls y  putting  them  in  together  with  the  ftufFs,  let  them  boil 
for  an  hour,  then  take  out  the  cloth  and  cool  it;  then  put  into 
the  kettle  two  pounds  oi  copper  as  ^  ftir  it  well  about,  and  put 
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the  cloth  into  the  copper  again,  look  well  after  the  fire,  and 
keep  ftirring  the  ftufFabout,  till  the  colour  is  deep  enough,  then 
rinfe  it  out,  &c. 

A  Nutmeg  or  cinnamon  colour. 

Boil  the  ftufF,  with  two  pound  of  alum-y  and  half  a  pound  of 
tartar.^  and  fome  fharp  lye,  for  an  hour  ^  then  pour  off  the  water 
and  put  frefli  into  the  kettle,  and  make  the  fiota  of  three  pounds 
of  madder,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  tartar-afhes,  three  pound  of 
of  alder-bark  j  boil  them  together,  and  dye  the  cloth  for  an 
hour.  „ 

Some  dye  it  pale ;  but  if  you  would  have  it  deeper,  add  two    . 
or  three  pounds  of  copperas.^  and  tlie  cloth  will  be  of  a  very 
good  nutmeg  colour. 

Another. 

Firft  boil /?/»«:  snd  tartar,  as  for  r\\tred-dye-i  then  hsii^  madder 
it,  and  add  to  the  madder  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  galls  to  every 
fifteen  yards  of  fluffs. 

You  muft  take  care  it  be  not  at  moil  above  half  dyed  red ; 
and  after  that  pafs  it  through  the  copperas  till  it  is  dark  enough, 
then  rinfe  it,  end  after  that  pafs  it  through  the  yello'w  dye,  and 
it  will  be  of  a  beauriful  nutmeg  colour. 

MARIO  NUZZI  di  FIORl,  bornin  the  year  1599,  fcholar 
ro  his  uncle  Tojnafo  Salmi,  lived  at  B.07ne,  excelled  in  flowers, 
died  in  the. year  72,  aged  73  years. 

NYMPHS  [are  fo  called  of  vt/f/^n,  gr.  a  bride]  and  is  nothing 
clfe  but  an  allegory  taken  from  the  vegetative  humidity  which 
gives  life  to  trees,  herbs,  plants  and  flowers,  by  which  they  grow 
and  increafe. 

They  are  feigned  to  be  the  daughters  of  Oceanus,  i.  e.  the 
Ocean,  the  mother  of  the  floods,  the  nurfes  of  Bacchus,  and 
GoddefTes  of  the  fields,  who  have  the  protedlion  and  charge  of 
the  mountains,  herbs,  woods,  meadows,  rivers, » trees,  and  ge- 
nerally of  the  whole  life  of  m.an. 

NYMPHiE  DIAN^,  Dianas  nymphs,  are  reprefented 
clothed  in  white  linncn,  to  denote  their  virginity,  and  their 
garments  girt  about  them  fo.  as  to  exprefs  their  hability  and 
readinefs  for  hunting ;  their  arms  and  fhoulders  naked,  holdicg 
in  their  hands  bows,  and  quivers  on  their  backs. 

O. 

OAR     7  is  the  mineral  glebe,  or  earth  dug  out  of  mines 
ORE  J    to  be  purified,  and  the  nietalline  parts  procured^ 
and  feparated  from  the  fame. 

The  Ore  is  frequently  called  the  jnineral,-  ■&nd  among  the  an- 
cients 7narcaJIte;  though  the  moderns  affix  another  idea  to 
that  name. 

OBE- 
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OBEDIENCE  is  reprefented  in  painting,  &c.  by  a  pious, 
lodeft  virgin,  fubmitting  to  a  yoke,  with  the  ihfcription  SUAVE 
n  it. 

The  yoke  and  crofs  import  the  difficulties  that  accompany 
ais  virtue,  as  SUAVE  does  the  pleafures  refulting  from  the 
radtice  when  it  is  fpontaneous. 

OBLIGATION  is  reprefented  in  painting,  &c.  by  an  armed 
nan  with  two  heads  and  four  hands,  to  demonftrate  that  a 
nan  obliged  ads  two  parrs,  viz.  to  take  care  of  himfelf,  and 

fatisfy  another i  the  hands  and  heads  lignify  the  dividing  the 
houghts  and  operations. 

OBSCURA  CAMERA,  fee  CAMERA. 

OBSCURA  CLARO,  fee  CLARA. 

OBSTINACY  is  reprefented  in  painting,  <^<r.  as  a  woman  clad 
11  in  black,  her  head  furroundcd  with  a  cloud,  holding  an  afs's 
lead  with  both  her  hands. 

Black  denotes  obftinacy,  becaufe  it  will  take  no  other  colour, 
b  an  opinionative  man  will  never  be  beat  out  of  his  errors 
he  clouds  denote  the  fliort-fight  of  the  obftinate,  that  makes 
hem  fo  ftiflf  that  they  will  look  no  farther;  the  afs  fliews  that  grofs 
gnorance  is  the  mother  of  it. 

OCEANUS,  the  father  of  all  the  fea-gods,  was  reprefented 
,vith  the  face  of  an  old  man,  and  a  long  white  beard,  drawn 
jn  a  glorious  chariot,  accompanied  and  attended  with  a  great 
company  of  nymphs. 

OCTOBER  is  reprefented  in  painting  in  a  garment  of  the 

;olour  of  decaying  flowers  and  leaves,  and  upon  his  head  a  gar- 

and  of  oak-leaves  with  the  acorns ;  holding  in  his  right  hand 

I  fcorpion,  in  his  left  a  basket  of  fervices,  medlars,  and  chefnuts. 

\Si^f~\  MAURO  ODDI,  an  engraver  and  painter  of 

jL  \v  \J  Parma,  ufed  this  mark. 

OECONOMY  is  reprefented  in  painting  and  fculpture,  by 
I  venerable  dame,  crowned  with  olive,  a  pair  of  compaffes  in 
her  left  hand,  and  a  fmall  wand  in  her  right,  and  a  rudder  of  a 
(hip  by  her  fide. 

The  flick  denotes  the  rule  a  man  has  over  his  houfe,  the 
rudder  the  care  a  father  ought  to  have  over  his  children,  the 
olive  garland  the  pains  he  ought  to  take  in  maintaining  peace 
in  his  family,  the  compafles  prudence  and  moderation. 

OFFENCE  is  reprefented  in  painting,  &c.  by  a  brutifli 
woman,  her  clothes  rufl:  coloured,  with  tongues,  prefenting  a 
piece  at  two  dogs  going  to  worry  a  hedgehog. 

The  rufl:  fhews  offence,  the  toagues  that  fhe  offends  in  words 
and  deeds,  the  dogs  and  hedgehog,  that  thofe  that  do  hurt  to 
others  are  hurt  themfelves. 


OIL 

Ai  to  OILS,  the  befl:  that  can  be  us'd  in  painting  are  oil  a) 
nuts  and  I'tnfeed-oil. 

Oil  of  fpike,  which  is  made  of  lavender-flowers,  ferves  tOj;. 
make  the  colours  run  better,  and  renders  the  touching  the  pic- 
ture over  again  the  more  eafy ;  it  alfo  takes  off  the  glittering 
of  a  picture,  and  is  proper  to  do  the  fame  by  the  filth,  and 
clean  it :  but  the  painter  muft  have  a  care  it  does  not  take  off 
the  colour  too. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  which  is  drawn  from  rofin,  is  good  to 
touch  a  pidure  over  again  with ;  but  efpecially  to  mix  with 
ultramarine  and  enamels;  becaufe  it  helps  to  fpread  them,  and 
evaporates  immediately.  When  the  artifl  would  make  ufe  of 
It,  'tis  not  ncceflfary,  he  fhould  make  ufe  much  of  other  oil, 
which  will  only  turn  the  colour  yellow. 

Oil  of  nuts-)  is  us'd  by  painters  boil'd  up  with  the  fcum  of 
leady  in  which  lilver  has  been  meked  by  a  quick  and  greac 
fire.  To  this  is  added  an  onion  whole  and  peeled,  whigh  is 
taken  out  after  it  has  boird.  This  takes  away  from  the  oil  its 
greafy  quality. 

Oil  of  nuts-,  is  alfo  boil'd  with  powder  of  azure  and  enamel^ 
which  being  boil'd,  is  let  to  ftand  a  little,  and  then  the  top  ta- 
ken off.  This  is  us'd  to  temper  'white  and  the  other  colours, 
which  the  painters  would  have  be  kept  clean. 

FAT  OIL  j  put  linfeed-oil  into  leaden- vefTels,  made  in  the 
form  of  dripping-pans,  fo  much  as  to  be  an  inch  deep:  expofc 
them  to  the  fun  for  lix  months,  till  it  becomes  as  thick  as  ?«r- 
pentine  :  the  longer  it  (lands,  the  fatter  it  will  be,  and  give  to 
gold  a  greater  glofs.  If  it  is  almoft  as  thick  as  butter,  fo  as 
you  may  in  a  manner  cut  it  with  a  knife,  it  is  excellent,  and 
ought  to  be  carefully  kept  for  ufe. 

To  make  DRYING  OIL. 

Mix  a  quart  of  linfeed-oil-,  with  three  ounces  of  litharge  of 
gold,  and  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  j  but  if  you 
would  have  it  more  drying,  boil  it  a  little  longer.  But  beware 
of  boiling  it  to  thick,  (o  as  not  to  be  fit  for  ufe. 

2.  Or  thus.  Take  red-lead  and  umber  in  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce,  lijifeed-oil  two  pound,  boil  all  as  before ;  let  it  ftand 
for  two  days,  and  it  will  have  a  skin  over  it,  then  ic  is  fit 
for  ufe. 

Oil  of  Turpentine 

Is  us'd  to  diffolve  the  colours  and  make  them  fpread  the 
better,  and  to  make  the  work  dry  the  fooner. 

An  experiment  relating  to  oil-colours-,  of  great  ufe  to  travel- 
lers of  fame  kinds  \  to  the  chief  offcers  of  camps  and  armies,  to 
feamen  and  fuch  like. 

This 
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This  experiment  is  no  other  than  a  difcovery  of  the  way 
and  myftery  of  making  oU-cloth,  now  ufed  for  hat-cafes,  and 
that  is  this  j  take  of  drying  oil,  fet  it  on  the  iire  and  diirolve 
it  in  fome  good  rofin,  or  (which  is  better,  but  dearer,  gum- 
lack)  and  let  the  quantity  be  fuch,  as  may  make  the  oil  thick  as 
a  balfam,  for  it  muft  be  fo  thin  as  to  run  about  if  fpread  upon 
a  cloth. 

When  the  rofin  or  gums  are  diiTolved,  you  may  either  work 
it  of  itfelf,  or  add  to  it  fome  colour,  as  verdigreafe  for  a  green, 
or  umber  for  a  hair  colour,  or  indico  and  white  for  a  light 
blue. 

This  varnifli,  if  fpread  on  canvas,  or  any  other  linnen-clorh, 
fo  that  the  cloth  be  fully  drenched  and  intirely  glazed  over  with 
it,  and  fufFer'd  to  dry  thoroughly,  is  impenetrable  for  all  man- 
ner of  wet  ,*  and  if  carriers  and  fuch  kind  of  perfons  that  are 
necefTitated  to  travel  in  all  manner  of  weathers,  had  but  little 
light  canvas  cloaks  made  for  them  of  fuch  cloth,  and  hars 
covered  ontheoutfidewiththefame,  thefe  closksand  hats  would 
fecure  them  from  wet  as  well  as  if  they  remained  ftill  in  their 
ownhoufesj  for  as  I  faid  before,  no  wet  will  penetrate  through 
it :  four  and  twenty  hours  rain  would  make  no  more  impref- 
lion  upon  k,  than  if  it  had  never  rain'd. 

The  officers  tents  in  an  army  or  camp,  if  cover'd  over 
with  this  varnifh'd  cloth  on  the  top,  would  preferve  them  as 
fecurely  from  all  wet  as  the  beft  houfes,  and  be  as  warm  and 
dryj  neitPfer  will  there  follow  any  great  inconvenience  in  de- 
camping :  for  cloth  fo  varnifh'd  is  almofl:  as  pliable  as  the  na- 
ked cloth,  and  not  very  much  more  weighty,  efpecially  if  the 
varnirh  be  laid  on  plain,  without  any  colour  mixt  with  it  j  for 
that  is  both  lighter  and  more  pliable. 

The  fame  advantages  may  fcamen  reap  by  it,  or  any  other 
perfons  that  muft  necefTarily  attend  in  ftorms  and  rain. 

A  fheep-sldn  boot  well  liquored  with  this  varnilli  after  the 
boot  is  made,  and  fo  thoroughly  done  over  as  to  lie  with  a  glofs 
on  the  outfide,fhall endure  more  wet  than  the  beft  neat's-leacher 
boor,  being  alfo  much  more  pliable,  eafy  and  light ,  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  fhoes  in  great  part. 

The  great  reafon  why  the  oil-hat-cafe  has  not  been  more  of- 
ten in  ufe,  is  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  required  to  form  it  in- 
to garments ;  and  then  the  very  hat-cafes  themfelves  do  let  wa- 
ter in  at  the  feams :  but  this  varnifh  being  laid  on  in  the  feams 
after  the  garments  are  made,  does  fo  intirely  fecure  every  parr, 
as  there's  no  poffibility  or  place  for  the  wet's  admittance. 

The  fame  may  be  of  advantage  to  abundance  of  other  hu- 
mane neceffities,  too  long  here  to  enumerate ;  aad  for  fcc;i- 
ring  any  kind  of  timber-work,  it  equals  painting  with  colours 
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in  oil,  and'  much  more  eafy  to  attain ;  for  linfeed-oil  and  ro- 
fin  are  much  more  eafily  melted  together  by  boiling,  than  co- 
lours can  any  ways  be  ground ;  and  being  of  the  confiftence  of 
a  balfam,  works  delicately  with  a  b-ulTi,  and  of  itfelf,  without 
the  addition  of  colours,  bears  a  body  fufficient  to  fecure  all 
manner  of  timber  work-equal  to  moft  oil  colours. 

In  the  working  of  it  there's  no  great  skill  required,  if  you 
can  but  ufe  a  painter's  brufh  j  only  let  the  matter  you  lay  it  on 
be  thoroughly  drench'd,  that  the  outfide  may  be  glazed  with  it : 
if  you  defire  a  colour  on  the  outfide,  you  need  only  grind  a 
colour  with  the  laft  varnifli  you  lay  on. 

PAINTING /■«  OIL.  The  ancients,  as  is  faid  elfewhere,  knew 
nothing  of  the  art  of  painting  in  oil;  but  it  was  found  out 
and  pradis'd  by  a  Flemijb  painter  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  may  be  truly  faid,  that  painting  then  receiv'd  a  very  great 
improvement,  and  a  wonderful  conveniency  i  for  by  this  means 
the  colours  of  a  picture  keep  a  long  while  j  and  a  luftre  and 
union  are  added  to  them  of  which  the  antients  were  ignorant, 
whatever  varnilli  they  made  ufe  of  to  fpread  over  their 
painting.;  and  yet  all  this  fecret  that  lay  hid  fo  long,  confifts 
in  nothing  but  in  grinding  the  colours  with  oil  of  nuts,  or  lin~ 
feed-oil. 

'Tis  true  this  fort  of  work  is  very  different  from  Vrefco  and 
Diflemper ;  for  the  oil  not  drying  fo  foon,  the  work  muft  be 
touched  over  feveral  times.  But  then  on  the  other  hand  the 
painter  has  the  advantage  of  more  time  to  finifh  his  picture, 
and  touch  over  again  all  the  parts  of  the  figures,  which  he  that 
works  in  Difief/iper  and  Frefco  has  not. 

The  oil  alfo  gives  the  work  a  greater  force,  becaufe  the 
black  becomes  more  black,  when  'tis  tempered  with  oil,  than 
when  'tis  tempered  with  water. 

All  the  colour:  run  better  together,  are  more  foft,  more  de- 
licate and  more  agreeable,  there  being  an  union  and  tendernefs 
in  this  manner  J  which  is  not  in  any  other. 

One  may  paint  in  oil  againft  walls,  on  wood,  on  cloth,  on 
flones,  and  all  forts  of  metal. 

The  thing  on  which  the  painter  intends  to  paint  muft  in  the 
firft  place  be  prepared  by  a  primer ,  as  the  artifts  call  it  i  which 
feems  to  make  the  ground,  and  renders  the  field  very  equal  and 
fmooth. 

If  he  is  to  paint  againft  a  wall,  when  it  is  very  dry,  he  muft 
lay  on  two  or  three  layers  of  boiling  hot  oil,  and  that  as  often 
as  he  thinks  requifite,  even  till  he  perceives  the  plaifter  to  be 
greafy,  and  will  imbibe  no  more  oil. 

He  then  takes  ivhite-chalhj  red-oaker  and  other  earths^  and 
grinds  them  to  a  confiftence,  of  which  he  lays  a  layer  on  the 
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wall;  when  that  is  dry,  he  defigns  his  fubjed:,  'and  afterwards 
paints  upon  it,  mixing  a  little  varnilli  among  his  colours^  that 
he  may  not  be  oblig'd  to  varnifli  them  when  painted. 

Some  prepare  the  wall  after  another  manner  to  dry  it  the 
more,  that  the  moifture  may  not  make  the  colours  fcale  off; 
as  it  often  happens  by  the  oil^s  oppoiing  it,  and  hindring  its  co- 
ming out ;  to  prevent  this,  they  make  a  plaifter  of  lime  and 
marble  duft,  or  a  cement  of  pounded  tiles,  which  they  beat 
v/ith  a  trowel  to  fine  it,  and  then  lay  on  the  linfeed-oil  with  a 
great  brufli. 

After  this  they  prepare  a  compofition  o^Greek  pitch,  mafilffh 
and  varnijh,  which  they  boil  together  in  an  earthern  pot,  and 
then  fpread  it  over  the  wall  with  a  brufh,  and  chafe  it  in  with 
a  hot  trowel,  to  eX'tend  and  fmooth  it  the  better  j  afterwards 
they  lay  on  chalk,  red-oaker,  (^c  as  above-mentioned,  before 
they  defign  any  thing. 

Some  have  ftill  another  way,  they  make  a  plaifter  of  Ime- 
mortar  with  a  cement  of  tile  and  [and,  and  when  that  is 
dry,  they  make  another  of  Hwe  and  cement  well  fifted,  and 
drofs  of  iron,  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other ;  all  which 
being  well  pounded  and  incorporated  together  with  whites  of 
eggs  and  linfeed-oil,  they  make  the  fineft  plaifters  in  the 
world. 

But  you  muft  not  fail  to  take  care,  not  to  leave  the  plaifier, 
while  it  is  frefli  laid  on,  nor  till  well  fpread  all  over  with  the 
trowel,  and  fmooth  every  where ;  for  otherwife  it  will  cleave 
in  feveral  places. 

When  it  is  dry,  they  lay  on  the  colours  as  before  mentioned 

When  the  painter  would  paint  uport  wood,  he  firft  brufhcs 
it  very  well  with  a  brufh,  and  then  lays  on  a  layer  of  ivhite, 
tempered  with  pajle,  before  he  covers  it  with  oil.  But  now 
cloth  is  moft  made  ufe  of,  efpecially  for  hrge  piiiures,  byrea- 
fon  of  their  more  eafy  carriage  from  one  place  to  another  than 
wood,  which  is  heavy,  and  befidcs  apt  to  crack. 

Painters  generally  chufe  ticking  or  the  fmootheft  cloth  they 
can  get;  and  when  'tis  well  ftretch'd  upon  a  frame,  they  lay 
on  a  layer  of  pa[ie-'water,  and  then  rub  it  over  with  a  pu- 
mice-ftone  to  take  off  the  knots. 

The  pafie-ivater  ferves  to  fmooth  down  all  the  little  threads 
in  the  cloath  and  fill  the  little  holes,  that  the  colours  may  not 
pais  over  them. 

When  the  cloth  is  dry,  they  lay  on  a  colour  that  will  not 
kill  the  other  colours,  as  red-oaker,  which  is  a  natural  earth  of 
fubftance,  and  with  which  they  fotnetimes  mix  a  Uttle  white- 
lead,  that  it  may  dry  the  fooncr. 
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This  colour  is  firft  ground  with  nut  or  Unfeed-oily  and  to  lay 
it  on  of  what  thicknefi  they  pleafe,  they  have  a  great  knife  for 
that  purpofe. 

When  it  is  dry,  they  rub  it  over  again  with  a  pum':ce-flone  to 
fmooth  it  j  then  if  they  pleafe,  they  lay  another  layer  com- 
pounded of  ivhite-leadj  and  a  little  of  the  black  of  coal-^  to 
make  the  ground  greyijh  ^  and  in  both  ways  they  put  on  as 
little  colour  as  they  can,  that  the  cloath  may  not  break,  and  the 
colours,  that  are  to  be  laid  on  upon  it,  may  keep  the  better. 

If  the  primed  cloath  is  not  thus  at  firfl:  oiled,  but  the  pain- 
ter falls  to  painting  at  once,  the  colours  vvill  look  better  and 
remain  more  beautiful. 

In  fome  pieces  of  Titian  and  Paulo  Ferouefe,  'tis  obferv'd 
that  their  firfb  lay  was  of  dijle7nper-,  on  which  they  afterwards 
painted  with  oil  colours  ^  by  this  means  their  works  look'd  the 
more  lively  and  frelli :  for  the  diflernper  attraded  and  imbib'd 
the  oil  that  was  in  the  colours,  and  was  the  caufe  that  they 
remain'd  the  more  beautiful,  the  oil  taking  off  a  great  deal  of 
their  vivacity. 

For  which  reafon  thofe  who  would  have  their  pieces  keep 
frelTi,  make  ufe  of  as  little  oil  as  they  can,  and  keep  their  co- 
lours the  firmer,  by  mixing  with  them  a  little  oil  of  fpike,  which 
foon  evaporates,  but  fervesto  make  them  run  the  better,  and 
renders  tl'.eni  more  pliable  in  working. 

Another  caufe  of  "colours  lofing  their  beauty,  is  when  the 
painter  works  them  too  much  in  mixing  them ;  for  being  jum- 
bled together,  they  change  and  corrupt  one  another,  and  take 
a  vay  their  vivacity :  wherefore  he  mufr  be  careful  to  ufe  them 
properly,  and  lay  the  colours  each  in  its  place,  without  min- 
gling them  too  much  with  the  pencil  or  brufhj  alfo  not  to. 
temper  adverfe  colours  together,  as  blacks  with  others;  par- 
ticularly fmoak-blacks-y  but  to  ufe  them  apart  as  much  as 
poflible. 

And  when  he  v/ould  give  the  more  force  to  his  work,  he 
fhould  ftay  till  it  is  dry,, to  touch  it  over  again  with  colours 
that  will  not  damnify  thp  others. 

'  It  is  a  confidcrable  thing  towards  the  prefervation  of  the 
beauty  of  their  pidures:  for  there  have  been  fome  which  have 
been  much  upon  the  eafel,  and  yet  the  colours  have  not  been 
lading,  bccaufe  thofe  who  us'd  them^  work'd  and  jumbled 
them  too  much  together  with  the  brufli  and  pencil,  thro'  too 
much  fire.  ■   . 

Thofe  who  paint  with  judgment,  lay  them  on  with  lefs  pre- 
cipitation,  put  them  thicker,  cover  and  recover  their  carna- 
tion; Icveral  times,  whicl^  the  painters  call  'iuell-k7teading. 

2. 
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As  for  painting  the  cloth  at  firft  with  a  lay  of  dijiewp^jrl 
'cis  true  that  is  not  often  done,  bccaufe  it  may  then  fcale,  and 
will  not  roll  up  but  with  difficulty :  for  which  reafon  p^hzters 
have  been  contented  to  put  on  a  lay  of  colours  in  oil ;  but 
when  the  cloth  is  good  and  very  fine,  the  lefs  colour  that  is 
put  on  it  in  priming  it  is  the  better,  and  the  painter  mufl  al- 
ways be  careful  that  his  oil  and  colours  be  good. 

When  a  painter  is  to  work  on  }»etaly  marble,  or  any  other 
ftone,  he  need  only  lay  on  a  thin  layer  of  colours  before  he 
defigns  any  thii->g,  and  not  at  all  on  the  ftones  where  he  would 
have  the  ground  appear,  as  on  marble  when  it  is  of  an  extra- 
ordinary colour. 

All  the  colours  us'd  in  Frefco  are  good  in  oil,  except  lifne* 
"johite  and  marble  duft  j  but  what  follows  may  be  made  ufe  of. 

lyhite-leady  taken  from  common  lead  that  has  been  buried. 
After  it  has  lain  in  the  ground  feveral  years,  fcales  come  upon 
the  lead,  which  changes  colour  and  turns  to  a  beautiful  white : 
tho'  this  white  fubfifts  in  painting,  yet  it  has  a  very  bad  quality  i 
but  the  oil  corredVs  it  by  grinding  it  on  a  ftone. 

Cerufsj  is  alfo  the  ruft  of  lead,  but  foiiler. 

Mafiicot,  yellow  and  white,  is  made  of  lead  calcinated. 

Red-arjenick^  is  us'd  with  calcinating  and  without :  to  calcine 
it,  it  is  put  into  an  iron  box,  or  in  a  pot  well  ftop'd  :  but 
fev/  people  calcinate  it,  or  indeed  ufe  it  i  becaufe  the  vapour  is 
mortal,  and  'tis  very  dangerous  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

Red-lead,  taken  out  of  lead-mines,  is  not  much  us'd^  becaufe 
it  is  an  enemy  to  other  colours. 

Vermilion,  taken  out  of  filver  mines,  it  being  a  mineral,  does 
not  keep  its  colour  in  the  air. 

Lake,  which  is  made  of  cochineal  or  Brazile  wood,  or  othef 
woods,  there  being  feveral  kinds  of  it,  does  not  keep  in  the 
air. 

u^Jlj-hluei  and  afh-greens,  are  feldom  made  ufe  of  but  in 
landskips. 

Indico,  is  alfo  us'd  in  skies  and  draperies  j  when  it  is  well 
us'd,  it  keeps  beautiful  a  long  time :  too  much  oil  muft  not  be 
mixt  with  it  ,•  lay  it  a  little  brown,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  change  ^ 
it  is  made  ufe  of  in  painting  with  fuccefs,  it  being  good  for 
greens. 

T\\Q  Avignion  grain,  which  is  tempered  and  boil'dj  then 
the  afhes  of  vijie-tivigs  or  chalk  are  thrown  in,  to  give  it  a  fub- 
ftance,  as  is  done  in  lake,  and  after  that  it  is  all  fqueez'd  thro' 
fine  lawn. 

Smoke-black,  which  il  a  bad  colour ;  but  eafy  to  paint  black 
draperies. 

O  z  Bone" 


"Bone-hlach  and  burnc-ivory,  which  according  to  Tliny  was 
invented  by  Afelles. 

Verdegreafe^  is  the  plague  of  all  colours,  and  enough  to  fpoil 
a  whole  pidture,  if  ahe  leaft  part  of  it  enters  into  the  priming 
of  the  cloth  j  yec  'tis  a  beautiful  and  an  agreeable  colour. 
PAINTING  in  OIL,  and  the  materials. 

1.  Va'mting  in  oil,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  limmrig  before-men- 
tioned, perform'd  with  colours  made  up  or  tempered  with  oil. 

2.  The  materials  us'd  in  this  art,  are  chiefly  feven  j  i.  the 
eafely  2.  pallet-,  ^.  the  flraifiivg-frair:e.y  ^.  the  primed-cloth  -^ 
^.pencils;  6.  the  fay-y  7.  colours. 

3.  The  eafely  is  a  frame  made  of  wood,  (much  refembling 
a  ladder,  with  flat  fides  and  full  of  holes,  to  put  in  two  pins  to 
fet  the  ftraining-frame  and  cloth  upon,  either  higher  or  lower 
at  pleafure,  being  fomething  broader  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top)  on  the  backfide  of  which  is  a  ftayj  by'  which  the  eafel 
may  be  fet  either  the  more  Hoping  or  more  upright. 

4.  The  pallet,  is  a  thin  piece  of  v^ood  (either  of  pear  or 
walnut-treej  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in  breadth, 
in  alnioll:  an  oval  form,  at  the  narrowed  end  of  which  is  an 
hole,  to  put  in  the  rhumb  of  the  left-hand,  near  which  there  is 
a  notch  cut,  that  the  pallet  may  be  held  in  the  hand.  The  ufe  of 
this  is  to  hold  and  temper  the  colours  upon. 

5.  The  (lrai»i}!g-fra?ne,  made  of  wood,  on  which  the 
primed  clorh,  that  is  to  be  painted  upon,  is  fattened  with 
nails.  Thefe  frames  ought  to  be  of  feveral  fixes,  according  to 
the  fixe  of  the  cloth. 

6.  The  primed,  clothj  is  that  which  is  to  be  painted  upon, 
and  is  to  be  prepar'd  as  follows ; 

Take  good  cantaSj  and  firfl  fmootk  it  over  with  a  Jleek-Jioae, 
fize  it  over  vjith  good  fize  and  a  little  hdney^  and  let  it  fland  to 
dry  j  theji  lay  it  over  OTice  vjtth  ivhiting  and  fize  jnix'd  vjith  a 
tittle  honey-,  and  the  cloth  is  prepard:  on  this  you  may  firfi 
drav)  the  pi^ure  vjith  a  coal,  and  afterwards  lay  iff  the  colours. 
Where  hy  the  way  you  may  take  notice,  that  the  ufe  of  honey 
is  to  prevent  it  from  cracking,  peeling  or  breaking  out. 

7.  Pencils  of  all  fizes,  from  a  pin  to  the  bignefs  of  a  finger, 
which  are  calfd  by  feveral  names ;  as  Dutch  ^uill  fitched  and 
poiTited;  gocfe  quill  fitched  2X\d  pointed ;  fwan  quill  fitched  and 
pointed;  jewelling  pencils  and  briflle  pencils,  fome  in  quills, 
Ibme  in  nn-cafes,  and  fome  in  flicks. 

8.  The  fl-ay  or  molfiick,  {^  a  ftick  of  Brazile  wood,  (or  the 
like)  in  Ien;^ch  about  a  yard,  having  a  fmall  ball  of  cotton  at 
ca'e  xtn.\.  of  it,  fix'd  hard  in  a  piece  of  leather,  about  the  fize 
f>f  a  ch^-fnut,   yvh^oh  is  to  be  held   in  the  left- hand  while  you 
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are  working,  and  laying  the  end  which  hath  the  leather  ball, 
upon  the  clorh  or  frame,  you  may  reft  your  right  arm  upon  it. 

9.  The  colours  art  in  number  leven,  as  has  been  faid  elfe- 
where,  viz.  luhitCy  blacky  red^  green-,  ye/ij'iu,  blue  and  hrown. 

Of  which  fome  may  be  tempered  upon  the  pallet  at  frfi,  fame 
mufi  be  ground  J  and  then  tempered  :y  and  others  mafi  be  bumf  ^ 
groundy  and  laflly  tempered. 

10.  As  for  the  fize,  for  fizing  the  primed  cloth  ^ 

Boil  glue  well  in  fair  water  till  it  be  diffolv'd,  and  it  is  made. 

11.  To  make  the  whiting  for  the  ground  of  the  cloth  j 
Mix  ground  whiting  with  the  fze^   and  with  it  wfxte  the 

cloth  or  board,  {being  firfi  mad?  very  fmooth)  and  \iry  thcm^ 
then  do  them  ever  again  afecond  or  a  third liwe.  Afterwards 
fcrape  th:m  ftnooth,  and  lay  it  over  with  white-lead  tempered 
with  oil. 

12.  To  keep  the  colours  from  skinning  over ; 

Oil  colours  y  if  they  ft  and  but  a  little  time  before  they  arg 
us'd,  will  have  a  skin  grow  over  them ;  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  being  put  into  a  gl^fsy  a?:d  putti7ig  the  glafs  three  or 
four  inches  under  water,  and  then  they  wilhiever  thin  7ior  d  y. 

13.  To  cleanfe  the  grinding-ftone  and  pencils ^ 

Gri?id  curriers  fhavings  upon  the  grinding-(lo7ie,  if  it  befoul^ 
and  afterwards  crujnbs  of  bread;  and  they  will  fetch  off  an  th« 
flth. 

And  as  for  your  pencils,  dip  them  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
fqueeze  thou  between  your  fingers,  and  they  wil!  come  very  clean. 
The  colours  in  general,  and  their  pgtiif  cation. 

1.  T\\Q  c\\\ti  whites  for  painting  in  oil,  white-lead,  cerufs 
and  fpodium. 

2.  The  chief  blacks,  are  lamp-black,  fea-coal-black,  ivory^ 
black:,  charcoal  and  Colens  earth. 

3.  The  chief  reds,  are  vermilion,  cinnabar,  lake,  red-lead, 
Indian-red,  or  not  to. 

4.  The  chief  greens,  are  verdegreafe,  terra-vert,  verSter. 

5.  Tlie  chiei yellows,  are  pink,  v2a(iicote,Englifh-oker,  fpruce- 
oker  and  orpiment. 

6.  The  chief  blues,  are  blue  bice,  indico,  ultramarine  and 
fmalt. 

7-  The  chief  browns,  are  Spanijh-brown,  and  burnt  fpruce 
umber. 

8.  The  following  colours  need  not  be  ground  at  all,  hue 
only  tempered  with  oil  upon  the  pallet,  viz.  LnKp-hlack,  ver- 
diter,  bice,  Vermillion,  orpiment,  inafiicot,  fmalt,   vAtraviarine. 

9.  Thefe  colours  following  are  to  be  burnt  and  ground  in 
oilj  cerufs,  oker^  i\'ory,  umber. 

O  I  10.  All 
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'  lo.  All  the  reft  are  to  be  ground  with  lin/eed  oily  except 
white-lead  when  it  is  us'd  for  Imnen,  which  then  is  to  be 
ground  with  lualnut-oil,  becaufe  the  Ihifeed-oil  will  make  it 
turn  yellow. 

As  to  the  nature  and  Jignijication  of  COLOURS. 

Black,  fignifies  wifdom,  fobriety  and  mourning. 

Bed-^  iignifies  jullice,  vertue  and  defence. 

Tla?rie-colour-,  beaury  and  dehre. 
■  JMaidetis-blujb-,  envy. 

Tlefj-cohtir,  hgnihes  lafcivioufnefs. 
-  Carnation-,  craft,  fubtiky  and  deceit. 

Green,  Iignifies  hope. 

Grafs-green-,  youth,  youthfulnefs  and  rejoicing. 

Tellovj-,  hgnihcs  jeaioufy. 

Terfe£i  yello'ij,  joy,  honour,  and  greatnefs  of  fpirit, 

Lev:on-colour-)  alio  fignihcs  jealoufy. 
•   Cold-colour,  avarice. 

Straw-colour,  fignities  plenty. 

Orange-tav^ney,  tignihes  pride,  alio  integrity. 

Ta'Uiney,  iignihes  forfaken. 

Blue,  iigniiics  true  faith  and  continued  affections. 

Jlzure,  fignifies  conilancy. 

Violet-colour^  fignihes  a  religious  mind. 

IVillo'ui-colour,  iignifies  forfaken. 

'Foppinj ay-green,  wantonneis. 
.    Furple,  fignities  fortitude. 

White,  fignities  death. 

Milk-white,  figniiies  innocency,  purity,  truth,  integrity. 

The  white,  black,  redzvA  green,  are  colours  held  as  facrcd 
in  the  church  of  Ron.c. 

White  is  worn  on  the  fellivals  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  faints, 
confefTors  and  angels,  to  intimate  their  innocency. 

Red  on  the  folemnities  of  the  apoftles  and  martyrs  of  Jefus 
Ckrilh. 

Black  in  Lent,  and  other  fafting-days. 

Grec?t  is  worn  between  the  Epiphany,  and  Septuagefitna,  and 
between  Pente(  qJI  and  Advent. 

The  fitting  the  colours  for  painting. 

I.  Difpofe  the  feveral  colours  upon  the  pallet,  at  convenient 
diftances  the  one  from  the  other,  that  they  may  not  intermix : 
firft  lay  on  the  'vermilion,  then  the  lake,  then  the  bur72t  oker, 
then  the  Indian-red,  pi7:k,  U7j2ber,  black  and  fmalt  in  their  or- 
der. And  lay  the  white  next  to  your  thumb,  becaufe  that  i? 
•us'd  the  oftnei^ ;  for  sl'i  the  fliadows  are  to  be  lightened  with 
it'.,  and  next  to  the  white  lay  a  fciff  fort  of  lake ;  and  then  thg 
jailer  will  be  farniliied  with  iimple  colours  for  a  face. 
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2.  To  temper  thefe  colours  for  various  complexions,  do  a 
follows : 

Take  one  dram  of  luhite,  two  drams  of  ferwilion,  of  lake 
the  fame  quantity,  temper  them  together,  and  lay  them  aiide 
for  the  deepeft  carnation  of  the  face  i  to  part  of  the  aforefaid 
mixture,  put  a  little  more  luhite  for  a  light  carnation  ^  and  to 
part  of  that  put  more  -white  (which  temper  on  the  pallet)  for 
the  lightefl:  colour  of  the  face. 

3.  The  faint  lliadows  for  a  fair  complexion. 

Take  [malt  and  a  litde  ivhite  for  the  eyes ;  to  part  of  that 
add  a  little  pink,  and  temper  by  itfelf,  for  faint  greenifh  flu- 
dows  in  the  face. 

4.  The  deep  fliadows  for  the  face. 

Take  cinnabar^  lake-,  pink  and  black,  of  each  a  fufficient 
quantity,  and  temper  them  together ;  if  the  fhadows  ought  to 
be  redder  than  what  you  have  tempered  before,  add  more 
lake ;  if  yellower,  add  more  pittk ;  and  if  bluer  or  greyer,  add 
more  black  ,•  and  then  will  the  pallet  be  fitted  with  colours. 

5.  For  a  brown  or  fwarthy  complexion. 

The  fingle  colours  being  laid  on  the  pallet  as  before,  and 
tempered  to  the  luhite  lake  and  'vennilion-,  put  a  little  burnt 
oker  for  a  taiuney ;  and  for  heightening,  add  fome  yellow 
oker,  juft  enough  to  change  the  colour  and  no  more  j  the 
faint  and  deep  fliadows  are  the  fame  as  are  m£ntioned  before. 

6.  For  a  tav^ney  complexion,  the  colours  arc  the  fame  with 
the  former  j  but  the  fhadows  are  different,  which  muft  be 
made  ol.j?urnt  oker  and  umber.,  (which  will  fcent  well.)  If  the 
fhadows  be  not  yellow  enough,  add  a  little  pink  to  it. 

7.  For  a  black  complexion. 

The  dark  fhadows  are  the  fame  as  before;  but  for  heigh- 
tening, take  li^hitey  black,  lake  and  burnt  oker,  in  tempering 
of  which,  put  in  the  white  by  degrees,  till  you  come  to  the 
lighteft  of  all. 

Where  you  are  to  obferve,  that  the  fimple  colours  that  were 
at  firft  laid  on  the  pallet  and  tempered,  fcrve  for  fliadows  for 
all  complexions,-  and  that  all  dcepenings  ought  to  be  with 
black,  lake  and  pink  tempered  together. 

Oil  colours  for    LANDSKIP. 

Tor  a  light  green,  ufe  pivk  and  mjjlicot,  heightened  with 
white. 

For  a  fad  green,  ufe  indico  :ind  pink,  heightened  with  mafiicot^ 

Y ox  fome  trees,  ufe  lake,  umber  and  -white;  for  others  ch.jr- 
coal  ^nd  -white;  for  others,  umber  ^  black  and  -white,  with  fome 
green  ;  and  fomerimcs  lake  or  'vermilion,  with  other  colours. 

For  -wood,  ufe  lake,  umber  and  -white,  mixing  fometimcs  a 
litde  green  withal 
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Ai  for  'wood  eehursj  they  are  compounded  eiLher  of  umh  r 
«nd  tj^hitey  charcoal  and  ivhite,  fea-coal  and  ivhife,  umher, 
black  and  v^hite,  or  with  fome  green  added :  to  which  you 
may  add  fometimes  a  little  lake  or  'vermilion^  as  in  the  barks 
of  trees. 

For  a  red  sky,  ufe  lake  and  liyhite  j  and  for  fun-beams  or 
yelloiv  clouds  at  fun-riling  or  Tetting,  ufe  maflkot  and  ivhite. 

For  an  azure  sky,  which  feems  a-far  off,  ufe  oil-fmalt  or 
hice^  tempered  with  linfeed-oil;  but  thefe  muil  not  be  ground, 
for  finalt  or  bice  utterly  lofe  their  colour  in  grinding. 

For  a  night-sky,  or  clouds  in  a  ftorm,  \xic  indko  deepned 
with  black,  and  heightened  with  rxhite. 

For  fire,  where  you  would  have  it  reddeft,  lay  red-lead  and 
'vermilion  tempered  together ;  where  it  is  blue,  lay  oil-fmalt 
and  ivhite-lead ;  where  it  is  yellow,  take  mafticot,  and  work  it 
over  in  certain  places,  where  you  would  have  it  fhine  moft, 
with  "jermilion. 

Of  Colours  for  GARMENTS  in  the  general. 
For  black,  let  the  dead-colour  be  lamp-black  and  verdegreaje^ 
and  when  it  is  dry,  go  over  it  with  ivory-black  ^   but  before  the 
fecond  going  over,  heighten  it  with  white. 

For  2.  fad  red,  ufe  Indian-red,  heightened  withoytof. 
For  a  light  red,    ufe  'vermilion^  and  glaze  it  over  with  lake, 
and  heighten  it  with  white. 

For  z  fear  let,  ufe  'vermilion,  and  deepen  it  with  lake  or  In- 
dian-red. 

For  blue,  ufe  ijtdico  and  white ;  firft  lay  the  ivhite,  and  then 
the  iitdira  mix'd  v/ith  white,  then  deepen  it  with  indico,   and 
when  dry  glaze  it  with  ultrav:ari/:e,  which  will  never  fade. 
Smalt  Will  turn  black,  and  bice  will  turn  green. 
For  green,  ufe  bice  and  pi^ik,  deepen  it  with  indico  and  pinky 
and  heighten  it  with  Tna(iicGt. 

For  a  fad  green,  ufe  W/'f <?  and  pink. 
For  a  %^?  gre?»,  mix  pink  and  ma^icgt. 
^  For  a  grafs-green,  mix  ^vjr^p^rpdrye'and  />;«/&. 
For  a  hare-colour,  ufe  ,v?,'.'iiey  and  'u;/fc/?(?  for  the  ground  j  «^w- 
fer  and  black  for  the  deeper  ihadows,  umber  and  E-nglifb  oker 
for  the  meaner  fhadows  j  and  whife  and  Englifi  oker  for  the 
heightening. 

For  yellow,  ufe  maficot,  yellow-oker,  umber',  lay  umber  in 
the  darkeft  places  j  o>fr  and-u^it?/?  in  the  mean  or  middle  place  j 
and  ma  flu  at  and  oL'/'i/e  in  the  lighted  places. 

For  orange-Holour,  lay  the  lighteft  parts  with  red-lead  and 
v:hite,  the  deeper  parts  with  /^/^f* ;  and  if  there  be  occafion, 
l^cighten  it  with  'whiu,  and  the  mean  parts  wkh  red^k^d  akjne. 

Of 
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O/OIL  colours  for  VELVET. 
Tt.  For  black  vel-vet-y  ufe  layrtp-black  and  verdegreafe  fox  the  firft 
ground ;  when  that  is  dry,  temper  up  ivory-black  and  verde- 
greafe-,  and  fliadow  with  white-lead  mix'd  with  lamp-black. 

2.  For  red  velvety  ufe  vermilion,  and  lliadow  it  with  Spanijh 
brown,  and  where  you  would  have  it  darkeft,  fhadow  it  with 
fea-coal-black  and  Spanijh  broivri,  tempered  with  the  aforefaid 
colours  j  let  it  be  dry,  and  then  glofs  it  over  with  hke. 

3.  For  a  crinifon  or  carnation  velvet,  ufe  vermilion,  with 
which  mingle  'whitC'-lead  at  pleafure. 

4.  For  a  5r«^»  velvet,  ufe  lamp-black  and  white-lead,  and 
having  work'd  it  like  a  r«^;f  velvet,  let  it  dry ;  then  draw  it 
over  with  verdegreafe  mix'd  up  with  a  little  z*;?/-^. 

5.  For  a.  fea-green  velvet,  ufe  verdegreafe  alone,  and  lay  it 
over  with  rz/jZ/f  r. 

6.  For  a  grafs-green  velvet,  put  to  it  a  little  ma^icot,  and 
fhadow  thefe  greens  with  rujfet,  which  you  fhould  lay  accord- 
ing to  the  deepnefs  of  the  green. 

7.  For  a  hair-colour  velvet,  ufe  ground  umber  alone,  and 
where  you  would  have  it  brighteft,  heighten  it  with  fome 
white-lead  about  the  folds ;  either  lighten  or  darken  with  white- 
lead  and  umber. 

8.  For  blue  velvet,  vS.q  fmalt  tempered  alone. 

9.  For  yellow  velvet,  ufe  mafticot  and  yellow  okert  and  where 
you  would  have  it  darkeft,  fliadow  it  with  umber. 

10.  For  aflj-colour  velvet,  ufe  charcoal,  black  and  white-lead, 
and  lighten  with  white-lead:  a  colour  like  to  a  dark  rujfet  will 
be  an  aJJj-colour. 

11.  For  a  tawny  coloured  velvet,  ufe  SpanifJj-brown,  vohite- 
lead  and  lamp-blacky  with  a  little  verdegreafe  for  fliadowin^ 
wLere  need  is ;  and  when  dry,  glofs  its  over  with  lake  and  a 
little  red-lead. 

12.  Fox  purple  velvet,  ufe  fmalt  and  /^^?,  of  each  a  like 
quantity,  temper  them  up  (either  light  or  deep,  as  you  pleafe) 
with  white-lead. 

Take  notice  that  in  painting  velvet,  you  muft  at  firft  work 
it  fomewhat  fad,  and  afterwards  give  it  a  fudden  brighrncfs. 
To  dye  ftuf,  &c.    of  an  OLfVE  colour. 

This  muft  be  ordered  as  the  brimflone  yellow,  after  which 
prepare  fuds  of  galls  and  copperas  (but  not  ftrong)  through 
which  pafs  the  ftuffs  two  or  three  times,  according  as  you 
would  have  the  dye  lighter  or  deeper,  and  it  will  produce  an 
olive  colour. 

ISAAC  OLIVER  was  a  famous  limner,  who  flouriflied  a- 
bout  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  Vv'a> 
eminent  both  for   hiftory  and  face-painting,  many  pieces  of 
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which  were  in  the  pofleflTion  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and 
being  a  very  good  defigner,  his  drawings  were  finifhed  to  a 
raighcy  perfed:ion  j  fome  of  them  being  admirable  copys  after 
TariTje^gianOy  Scc.  He  received  Ibme  Hght  in  that  art  from 
Fredcrico  Zucchcro-^  wVro  came  into  E»g!a?2d  in  that  reign.  He 
was  very  neat  and  curious  in  his  Hmnings,  as  may  he  feen  by 
leverai  hillory-peices  oi-  his  in  the  queen's  clofet.  He  was 
hkewiie  a  very  good  oii-painter  in  httle. 

He  died  be:\veen  fifty  and  lixry,  in  King  Charles  I  time, 
and  was  buried  in  Black-fryars-,  where  there  was  a  monument 
fee  up  for  hmi,  with  his  bufto  j  all  which  has  been  deftroyed 
by  fire. 

PETER  OLIVER  was  fon  of  tlie  before-mentlon'd,  who 
had  inftrucled  him  in  his  art  j  he  became  exceeding  emi- 
nent in  miniature,  infomuch  that  he  out  did  his  father  m  por- 
traits. He  drew  King  James  I.  Prince  Ht'^/r/,  ^x'mct  Charlesy 
and  moft  of  the  court  at  that  time.  He  lived  to  near  fixty, 
and  was  buried  in  the  fame  place  with  his  father  about  the 
year  \66j^. 

ONYX  a  precious  ftone,  accounted  a  fpecies  of  Opal. 

Its  colours  are  ufually  white  and  black,  which  appear  asdi- 
flinct  as  if  laid  on  by  art. 

There  are  fome  brought  from  Arabia  mix'd  with  a  greyidi 
hue ;  which  after  taking  oiT  one  lay  or  row,  fhew  another 
underneith  of  a  different  colour. 

OPAL  is  a  precious  ftone  of  various  colours:  in  it  are  i^cn 
the  red  of  the  ruby,  the  purple  of  the  amethyft,  the  green  of 
the  emeraki^  belides  yellow,  and  fome  black  and  white. 

When  this  ftone  is  broke,  moft  of  thefe  colours  difappear  ; 
which  is  a  fign  that  they  only  arife  by  refledion,  from  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  ones. 

It;  form  is  always  either  round  or  oval;  its  prevailing  co- 
lour white.  .  The  diveriity  of  its  colours  makes  it  almoil  of 
equal  value  with  the  fhpp hire  or  ruby. 

Tai-er-uicr  affirms,  that  there  are  mines  of  Opal  in  Turky, 
other  authors  tell  us,  it  is  produced  in  Bohetnia,  Hungary, 
ArabiayEgypt. 

Pliny  among  the  ancients,  and  Vorta  and  Albertus  among 
the  moderns,  are  very  large  upon  the  vcrcues  of  the  Opal-,  the 
antients  call  itpaidcros,  from  its  promoting  love  and  good-will. 

Artificial  OPAL.  M.  Coleprefs  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
manner  of  counterfeiting  Opalj  as  prac^is'd  at  Haerkm  in  Hol- 
land.)  and  is  as  follov/s : 

When  the  compohtion  is  melted,  they  take  out  fome  on  the 
point  of  an  iron  rod ;  which  being  coord  either  in  the  air  or 
water,  is  colcurifls  and  pellucid,  bt[t  being  put  intQ  the  mouth 
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of  the  furnace  by  the  fame  rod,  and  thefc  turned  by  the  hand 
for  a  little  fpace,  hath  its  little  bodies  fo  varioufly  pofited  in 
various  parts  of  the  fame  piece,  that  the  light  falling  on  them, 
being  vavioufly  modified  thereby,  reprefents  the  feveral  co- 
lours, feen  in  the  natural  Opal. 

He  fays  the  counterfeit  Opal  is  very  lively,  and  thinks  it  is 
only  perform'd  by  degrees  of  hear,  which  produce  the  colours  i 
and  that  the  colours  may  be  deftroy'd  and  reftor'd,  according 
to  the  various  motions  of  its  particles  by  heat. 

OPINION,  fays  Hippocrates^,  refembles  a  young  woman  not 
altogether  fo  fair  and  lovely  as  Truth  j  yet  not  deform'd,  or  ill- 
proportioned  j  being  rather  impudent,  than  modcftly  bold  in 
her  demeanour,  with  her  hand  ftretched  forth  to  take  whatfo- 
cver  is  offered  and  prefented  to  her. 

OPINION,  is  reprefented  [jn  Painting.,  C^c]  by  a  woman 
in  a  genteel  garb,  neither  handibme  nor  disfigured,  but  fcems 
daring  and  bold,  ready  co  fly  in  one's  face,  upon  every  thing  flie 
fancies  is  mifreprefented  j  and  therefore  has  wings  on  her  hands 
and  fhoulders.  Her  face  fliews  that  there  is  no  opinion  but 
may  be  maintained  and  embraced,  nor  any  fo  well  grounded  but 
may  be  difliked. 

OPS  ?  fays  Martianusj  (the  wife  of  Satur-a)  is  rcpre- 

TELLUS  J  fented  as  an  old  woman  of  a  large  body,  and 
continually  bringing  forth  children,  with  which  flie  is  encom- 
paffed  or  befet  round,  clad  in  a  green  veftment,  with  a  veil 
over  all  her  body,  fpotted  with  <iivers  colours,  and  wrought 
with  a  vaft  number  of  knots,  and  fet  with  all  forts  of  gem.<; 
and  metals. 

She  was  alfo  reprefented  in  the  fonn  of  an  antient  woman, 
having  her  head  encompafs'd  with  ears  of  corn,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  poppy-head  i  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  fierce  and  un- 
tamed dragons. 

The  Earth.,  is  alfo  call'd  Ceres.,  which  has  been  painted  by 
many,  holding  torches,  lights  and  firebtands  in  her  hand.  And 
fbmetimes  in  a  long  green  mantle. 

Ifidorus  relates,  that  this  goddefs  was  painted  with  a  key  in 
one  of  her  hands,  which  intimates  that  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
are  lock'd  up  in  the  winter-time  by  the  cold  j  which  are  un- 
lock'd  again  at  the  approach  of  fpring  and  fummcr. 

Varron  (from  Boccace)  defcribes  Ops  or  Te'lus  thus  j  fhe  is, 
fays  he,  crown'd  with  a  crown,  carv'd  or  engraven  v/ith  ca- 
ftles  and  towers;  clad  in  green  raiment  overfliadcd  with 
boughs :  holding  in  one  hand  a  fceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  ball 
or  globe  j  and  her  chariot  has  four  wheels,  drawn  by  four 
jions. 

By 
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By  the  cro-Wfti  is  Jignified  the  habitatioit  of  the  earth;  by  the 
greef/nefs  and  boughs j  the  encreaje  of  the  earth-,  by  the  fceptre, 
the  kingdoms  and  government  of  the  world-,  by  the  bally  the 
Toundnefs  of  it :,  by  the  chariot,  the  continual  motion,  change  and 
alteration  of  things ;  by  the  lions,  the  ivifdovi  and  ftre7tgth  of 
na-akindy  by  ivhich  ajfairs  are  carried  on  and  ?na?ta^d. 
ORANGE  COLOUR. 

An  orange-colour  for  wafhing  prints  is  made  by  laying  on  a 
teint  of  Gamboge,  and  over  that  fome  minium  or  red-lead 
wafli'd  and  rendred  fine  and  fit  for  ufe;  it  not  being  fine 
enough  to  paint  with,  as  it  is  bought  at  the  fliops ;  and  befides, 
it  v;iU  change  or  turn  black,  after  a  few  weeks,  if  it  be  not 
refin'd  ;  but  if  it  be  well  prepar'd,  will  be  very  lafting  and 
beautiful. 

But  this  you  may  take  notice  of,  that  an  ounce  will  not  pro- 
duce above  20  grains  of  a  good  colour,  to  ftand  the  teft  of 
painters. 

This  colour  may  be  mix'd  with  gamboge,  upon  a  white 
Dutch  tile,  to  render  it  of  the  teint  you  would  have  it,  either 
foftcr  or  ftronger  5  or  the  gamboge  may  be  glaz'd  over  and 
ftrengthened  with  the  tindlure  o(  fafron,  which  will  make  it 
glare'into  a  ftrong  orarigc     See  MINIUM. 

Some  may  think  it  ftrange,  that  as  for  orange  colours  I 
mention  thofe  deep  forts  tending  to  purples :  but  I  mention 
them  as  fliadcs  j  and  without  which,  the  orange  or  red  could 
not  appear  with  any  brightnefs. 

To  dye  SILK  an  ORANGE  colour. 

Firft,  lay  the  white  filk  in  alom-water,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  yellow,  then  take  the  eighth  part  of  a  pound  of  Or- 
kafis,  dinTolve  it  in  water  for  the  fpace  of  one  night,  add  to  it 
one  ounce  of  pot-afhes,  boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  an 
ounce  of  beaten  tur7?ierick ;  ftir  it  very  well,  let  it  ftand  a 
little  while,  and  then  put  in  the  alomed  filk,  and  let  it  remain 
there,  one,  two  or  three  hours,  according  as  you  would  have 
the  colour,  light  or  dark  -,  rinfe  it  in  fine  foap-fuds,  till  'tis 
perfedly  clean,  then  beat  and  dry  it. 

ORDONNANCE  )  [iw/'<7/»/w^]  is  us'd  for  the  difpofition' 

ORDINANCE  J  of  the  parts  of  a  painting,  either  with 
refpccl  to  the  v>'hole  piece,  or  to  the  feveral  parts ;  as  the 
groups,  niajfes,  cojitrajis,  afpe£ls,  See. 

The  docirine  ^/ ORDONNANCE  is  compriz'd  inthe  fol- 
lowing  rules. 

In  the  Ordonnancc,  there  are  three  things  to  be  regarded, 
VIZ..  ihQ  place  07  fce?:e  Vv'hcjte;  thcdiJiributiojihQW,  arid  the 
contrfifi. 

As. 
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As  to  the  firft,  regard  is  be  had  as  to  the  dijptption  of 
things  to  Terve  as  a  ground-work  ^  and  to  the  plan  and  pofition 
of  bodies :  under  the  former  of  which,  comes  firft  landskipy 
whether  an  uninhabited  place,  where  there  is  a  full  liberty  of 
reprefenting  all  the  extravagancies  of  nature,-  or  inhabited, 
where  the  ligns  of  cultivation,  &c.  muft  be  exhibited.  See 
LANDSKIP. 

2.  The  hufUhig,  whether  ruftic,  wherein  the  painters  fancy 
is  at  liberty :  or  regular,  wherein  the  orders  are  to'  be  nicely 
attended  to. 

3.  The  mixture  of  both  ^  in  which  it  is  a  maxim  to  com- 
pofe  in  great  pieces,  and  to  make  the  ground-plot  big  enough ; 
to  negled  fome  little  places,  in  order  to  beftow  more  on  the 
whole  mais  j  and  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  more  confiderable 
places  with  the  more  advantage  j  and  to  reprefent  fome  agita- 
tion in  all  things  that  move. 

As  to  the  plan  of  bodies  ,*  they  are  either  fblid,  which  again 
are  either  fo  by  nature,  and  muft  be  proportioned  to  their 
places ;  or  artificial^  where  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  rules  of 
geometry,  perfpeilive,  architeSiure,  &c. 

Or  the  bodies  move  i  and  this  they  do,  either  by  a  volun- 
tary motion,  wherein  great  regard  muft  be  had  to  proportion 
them  to  their  fituation  ;  and  to  ftrengthen  them  by  the  regard- 
ing equilibrium  i  or  by  fome  extraordinary  power,  as  ma- 
chines, &c.  where  the  caufes  of  their  motions  muft  appear. 

Or  they  are  things  at  a  diftance,  in  all  which  an  even  plane 
muft  ftill  be  propos'd,  to  find  their  precife  fituation,  and  fettle 
their  place  by  fudden  breaks  and  diftances,  agreeable  to  per- 
fpeftive. 

In  placing  the  figures,  regard  is  to  be  had, 

1.  To  the  group,  which  conneds  the  fubjedl  and  ftays  the 
fight. 

In  this  the  knot  or  nodui  which  binds  the  group  is  to  be 
confidered;  and  alfo  the  neamefs  of  figures,  which  may  be 
call'd  the  chain,  in  as  much  as  it  holds  them  together ;  that 
the  group  be  fuftain'd  by  fomething  loofe  and  diftinct  from  it, 
and  by  the  fame  join'd  and  continued  to  the  other  groups ;  and 
that  the  lights  and  fhadows  be  fo  difpos'd,  as  that  the  effeds 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  compofition  may  be  ken  at  once>i» 

2.  As  to  the  actions,  forc'd  attitudes  are  to  be  avoided ; 
and  fimple  nature  fliould  be  fhown  in  her  moft  advantageous 
poftures. 

The  nudities  ought  not  tobertiewn  in  weak  and  lean  figures; 
but  rather  you  ought  to  feek  for  occafions  to  cover  them.  A 
fpecial  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  in  all  human  figures,  the  head 
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be  plac'd  in  the  middle  between  the  fhoulders ;  the  trunk  oh 
the  haunches,  and  the  whole  on  the  feet. 

3.  As  to  the  drafery,  this  muft  be  fo  adjufted,  that  it  may 
appear  real  garments,  and  not  ftufFs  thrown  loofely  on. 

P. 

HENRY  PAERT,  was  firft  difciple  o(  Barlo"^,  an(3  after- 
•v/ards  of  St07ie  the  famous  copier.  He  was  brought  up,  a 
fcholar,  and  fpent  fome  of  his  time  at  one  of  our  Univerfities. 
He  painted  under  Mr.  Stone  for  feveral  years,  but  afterwards  fell 
to  face-painting  by  the  life,  yet  his  talent  feemed  to  be  for 
copying.  He  copied  with  great  aflTiduiry,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  hiftory-pieces  of  the  royal  collection  in  England-^  in 
feveral  of  which  he  had  good  fuccefs :  what  he  feemed  td 
want,  was  a  warmth  and  beauty  of  colouring.  He  died  in 
Londo?!^  about  the  year  i()97  or  1698. 

SIMPLE  bodily  PAIN  j  this  affection  or  paffion  produces 
proportionally  the  fame  motions  as  that  which  is  acute  or  ex- 
treme i  but  not  fo  ilrong. 

The  eye-brows  do  not  approach  and  rife  fo  much ;  the 
eye-balls  appear  fi.v'don  fome  object^  the  noilrils  rife,  but  the 
wrinkles  in  the  cheeks  are  lefs  perceiveable,  the  lips  are  further 
afunder  towards  I'le  middle,  and  the  mouth  is  half  open. 

ACUTE  PAIN  is  an  affection  of  the  body,''  makes  the 
eye-brows  approach  one  another  and  rife  towards  the  middle  i 
the  eye-balls  are  hid  under  the  eye-brows,  the  noftrils  rife  and 
make  a  wrinkle  in  the  cheeks,'  the  mouth  is  half  open  and 
draws  back.  All  the  parts  of  the  face  are  agitated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  violence  of  the  pain,  and  all  the  motions  of  the 
vifage  will  appear  Iharp. 

PAINTING  is  the  art  of  reprefenting  natural  bodies,  and 
giving  them  a  kind  of  life-  by  the  turn  of  lines,  and  the  de- 
grees of  colours. 

Painting  is  faid  to  have  its  rife  among  the  Egyptia7t$.y  in  re- 
prefencing  divers  animals,  &c.  as  hieroglyphicks.  But  the 
Greeks^  who  learn'd  the  firft  rudiments  of  them,  carried  it  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection. 

The  Uomavs  had  alfo  confiderable  mafters  in  this  art  in  the 
latter  times  of  their  commonwealth,  and  thofe  of  their  firft  em- 
perors j  but  the  inundation  of  the  Barbarians^  who  ravag'd  and 
deftroy'd  Italy^  reduc'd  painting  again  pretty  near  to  its  in- 
fant ftare. 

But  in  Italy  it  return'd  again  to  its  antient  honour;  and 
Cimahue  betaliir^  himfelf  to  the  pencil  in  the  xvth  century, 
tranflated  the  poor  remains  of  the  declining  art,  from  a  Greek 
painter  or  two,  into  his  own  country  Italy. 

Some 
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Some  painters  of  Florence  feconded  him,  the  firft  of  which  was 
GhirlauJaio,  mafter  lo  Michael  Angela .,  Pieiro  Perughw-,  mailer 
to  Raphael  Urhin  j  and  Andrea  Verocchioj  mafter  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

But  thcfc  fcholars  far  furpafs'd  their  mafters,  and  carried 
painting  to  a  pitch,  from  which  it  has  ever  iince  been  declining. 

Thcle  advanced  painting  not  only  by  their  own  noble  works, 
but  alfo  by  the  number  of  fcholars  they  train'd  up,  and  the 
fchools  which  they  form'd. 

Michael  Angela  in  particular,  founded  the  Florent!7ie  fchool  ^ 
and  Raphael  Urbin  the  Roman;  and  Leonardo  da  Vmci  that  of 
Milan. 

To  thefe  muft  be  added  the  fchool  of  Lombatdy^  which 
became  very  confiderable  much  about  the  fame  time,  under 
Georgian  and  Titian. 

Befides  thefe  Italian  matters,  there  were  on  this  fide  the  Alps, 
others  who  had  no  communication  with  thoie  of  Italy  j  as  Al- 
bert Dtirer  in  Germany.^  Hans  Holben  in  S-witzerlandy  and  Lu- 
cas in  Holland.  But  Italj/j  and  efpecially  Rome,  was  the  place 
where  the  art  was  pradis'd  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  and  which 
from  time  to  time  produc'd  the  greaieft  mailers. 
'  earaches,  fucceeded  to  the  fchool  of  Raphael,  which  has 
lafted  in  its  fcholars  almoft  to  the  prefent  time ;  wherein  the 
French  painters,  encourag'd  by  the  munificence  of  Louis  XIV. 
feem  almoft  to  be  in  a  condition,  to  vie  with  thofe  of  Greece 
or  Italy. 

In  Paris  there  are  two  confiderable  bodies  of  painters,-  the 
one  of  the  royal  academy  of  painting,  and  the  other  the  com- 
tnunity  of  makers  in  painting  and  fculpture. 

M.  Frefnoy  divides  the  act  of  painting  into  three  principal 
parts,*  invention^  defgn  and  colouring  j  to  which  a  fourth  is 
added  by  fome,  I'iz.  difpofition. 

M.  Teflling,  painter  to  Louis  XIV.  divides  it  fomething  more 
accurately,  into  the  defgn  or  draught,  the  proportion,  the  ex- 
prejjion,  the  clair  objcure,  the  ordonnaJice,  and  the  colourings 
See  thefe  articles. 

Painting  is  of  various  kinds,  according,  to  the  materials  us'd ; 
the  matter  upon  which  they  are  apply'd  i  and  the  manner  of 
applying  them. 

As  Painting  in  oil,  in  Water-colours,  Frefco,  &cc. 

As  to  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  that  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
tients,  and  was  firft  difcovered  and  put  in  pradlice  by  John 
Van  Eyck,  or  John  of  Bruges ;  about  the  beginning  of  the 
xivth  century.  Till  his  time  all  the  painters  wrought  in  Fref- 
co, or  in  water-colours. 

This 
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This  invention  was  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  the  art,  ia 
that  by  this  means  the  colours  of  a  painting  are  preferved  much 
longer  and  better ;  and  receive  a  luftre  and  fweetnefc  which 
could  never  be  attain'd  to  by  the  antients  i  what  varnifli  foever 
they  made  ufe  of  in  covering  their  pieces. 

The  whole  fecret  only  confilb  in  grinding  the  colours  with 
nut-oil,  or  linfeed-oil;  but  it  muft  be  own'd,  that  the  manner 
of  working  is  very  different  from  that  in  Prefcoj  or  in  water; 
in  that  die  oil  does  not  dry  near  fo  fad :  which  gives  thi 
painter  an  opportunity  of  touching  or  re-touching  all  the  parts 
of  his  figures,  as  often  as  he  plcafes  ;  which  in  the  other  me- 
thods of  painting  is  a  diing  impradficable. 

And  befides,  the  figures  done  in  oil  are  capable  of  more 
force  and  boldnefs  j  in  as  much  as  the  black  becomes  blacker, 
when  ground  with  oil,  than  in  water :  befides  that  all  the  co- 
lours mixing  better  together,  make  the  colour  the  fweeter, 
more  delicate  and  agreeable,  and  give  an  union  and  tendernefs 
to  the  whole  work,  initnirable  in  any  of  the  other  manners. 

PAINTING  on  "xalh,  when  the  wall  is  dry,  they  give  it 
two  or  three  wafhes  with  boiling  oil  j  till  the  plaifter  remains 
c]uite  greafy,  and  will  not  drink  in  any  more.  Upon  this  they 
lay  drying  colours,  r/x.  white  chalk,  red-oker,  or  other  chalks 
beaten  pretty  fliff. 

When  this  couch  or  layer  is  indifferent  dry,  the  fubjedt  or 
defign  IS  sketch'd  out,  which  is  afterwards  painted  over  with 
the  colours  mix'd  v/ith  a  little  varniih,  to  fave  the  varnifliing 
afterwards. 

In  order  to  fortify  the  wall  the  better  againft  moifture, 
fome  cover  it  with  a  plaifter  of  lime,  marble-duft,  or  a  ce- 
ment made  of  beaten  tiles  foak'd  with  linfeed-oil.  And  laftly, 
they  co\'er  the  plaifter  over  with  a  compolition  of  Greek  pitch, 
maftick  and  thick  vainifh  boifd  together  hot ,•  and  when  this 
is  dry,  they  lay  on  the  colours  as  before.  Others  make  the 
plaifter  with  lime-mortar,  tile,  cement  and  fand ;  and  after  this 
is  become  thoroughly  dry,  they  apply  another  of //W,  cement 
and  TTiachefer,  or  fcum  of  iro7tj  all  well  beaten  up  together,  and 
incorporated  with  whites  of  eggs  and  linfeed-oil,  which  does 
indeed  make  an  excellent  couch  or  plaifter,  this  being  dry  f 
they  lay  on  the  colours  as  before. 

PAINTING  On  nvood-j  they  ufually  give  their  ground  a 
couch,  or  lay  of  white  temper'd  with  fiz.e,-  or  they  apply  the 
oil  above-mentioned  :  the  reft  as  painting  on  walls. 

PAINTING  07t  linen  or  canvas -^  is  done  as  follows:  they 
ftretch  the  canvas  on  a  frame,  and  then  give  it  a  couch  or 
lay  of  fize ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  they  go  over  ic  with  the 
pumice-ftone,  to  fnacoth  off  the  knots. 

By 
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By  means  of  this  fizc,  the  little  threads  and  hair  are  all  laid 
clofc  on  the  clodi,  and  the  little  holes  flopped  up,  fo  that  no 
colour  can  pafs  through. 

When  the  cloth  is  dry,  they  lay  on  olcer,  which  is  a  natural 
earth,  and  bears  a  bodyj  fometin^es  mixing  a  little  white-lead 
with  it,  to  make  it  dry  the  fooacr.  When  it  is  dry,  they  go 
over  with  the  puinice-ilone  to  make  it  fmooth. 

After  this,  fomctimes  a  fccond  couch  is  apply 'd,  compos'd 
of  vvhice-lead,  and  a  little  charcoal-black,  to  render  the  ground 
of  an  afh-colour^  but  care  is  to  be  taken  in  each  manner,  to 
lay  on  as  little  colour  as  poffib'.e,  that  the  cloth  may  not  break, 
and  th:it  the  colours  when  they  come  to  be  painted  over  may 
be  preferv'd  the  better. 

In  fome  of  the  paintings  of  Tinajz  and  Paolo  Veronefe,  we 
find  they  made  their  ground  with  water,  and  painted  over  it 
with  oil ;  vi'hich  contributed  much  to  the  vivacity  and  frefli- 
nefs  of  their  works.  For  the  ground,  by  imbibing  the  oil  of 
the  colours,  leaves  them  the  more  beautiful  j  the  oil  icfclf,  ta- 
king away  a  deal  of  their  vivacity. 

Therefore  you  fhould  ufe  as  little  oil  as  is.pofiible,  if  you  would. 
have  the  colours  keep  frelli:  for  this  reafon  fome  mix  them  up 
with  oil  of  afpic,  which  evaporates  immediately,  yet  ferves  to 
make  them  manageable  with  the  pencil 

PAINTING  oji  flo7ies  or  'metals  ■,  it  is  not  neceffuy  to  lay 
them  over  with  fize,  as  on  cloth,  it  is  fafficient  to  add  a 
flight  couch  of  colours,  before  the  .defign  is  drawn  on  it  j 
nor  is  even  this  done  on  ftoncs  where  you  would  have  the, 
ground  appear,  as  in  certain  marbles  of  extraordinary  colours. 

All  the  colours  which  arc  ui'd  in  Frejco,  are  good  in  oil,  ex- 
cept white  of  lime  and  marb'c-dufi: 

^f  for  the  different  ivays  ofpamthig-)  in  Di[ie7;iper,  Frejio,'  Wa- 
ier-colourSy  Oilj  &c.   See  tliem  in  the  proper  places  alphabetically. 
To  cleanfe  old  PAINTING. 

Make  a  lye  of  the  allies  cF  vine-branches,  mix'd  with  frcfh 
man's  urine,  dip  a  fpunge  in  it  and  wipe  it  over,  and  it  will 
much  reiT:ore  the  fading,  &c.  or, 

Take  good  ivood-a/bes,  fearce  them,  orelfe  fmaltox  powder- 
blue,  and  with  a  fpunge  and  fair  water,  gently  wafh  the  pidures 
you  would  cleanfe,  (taking  great  care  of  the  fiiadows)  wtienyou 
have  fo  done,  dry  them  well  with  a  clean  cloth. 

Then  varnilli  it  over  again  with  fome  good  varnifh,  but  fuch 
as  may  be  wafh'd  OfiF  again,  if  there  be  occafion. 

As  for  the  varnifh,  ufe  either  common  vamiili,  (made  with 
.gum-fa'/idracb  diiTolv'd  in  linfeed-oily  by  boiling)  or  glair  of 
eggs,  and  .with  your  pencil  go  over  the  picture  once,  twice,  or 
more  with  ic,  according  as  there  Ihall  be  occafion. 
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If  your  painting  be  v)ainJcotting^  or  any  other  joinery^work, 
you  may  ufe  wood-afhes,  and  mixing  them  indifferent  thick 
with  the  water,  rub  over  the  painting  with  a  ftifF  briftle  brufh, 
as  a  fhoe-bruih,  and  fcour,  wafh  and  dry  it,  and  afterwards 
varnifii  it  with  common  varnilh. 

But  if  your  paintings  are  more  curious,  as  figures  of  men, 
beafbj  landskips,  flowers,  fruits,  &c.  then  take  fmaltonly,  and 
with  a  fpu'nge  dipt  in  water,  cleanfe  it  gently,  and  afterwards 
wafii  it  m  fair-water,  and  having  dry'd  it  well,  varnifh  it,  and  it 
will  very  confiderably  recover  the  luftre  of  the  pictures. 

But  this  cleanfing  of  paintings  ought  not  to  be  done  too  of- 
ten, {viz.  not  except  they  are  very  much  foiled)  becaufe  too 
frequent  cleanfmgs  of  this  kind,  will  by  degrees  wear  off  pare 
of  the  colours :  therefore  you  fhould  endeavour  to  preferve 
their  beauty  by  keeping  them  from  fmoak,  dufl,  flies,  &c. 

All  pid:ures  (but  chiefly  fuch  in  which  mixtures  of  white- 
lead  are  us'd)  will  be  apt  to  grow  tawney,  to  tarnifh  or  grow 
rufty,  as  may  be  feen  in  all  old  pictures. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  expofe  them  to  the  hot  fun  three  or 
four  days  in  May  or  Juyje  j  and  by  that  means  the  ill  colour  will  be 
much  drawn  off,  and  the  painting  appear  more  frefh  and  beau- 
ful :  if  this  be  done  annually,  it  will  preferve  them  wonderfully. 
PALLAS  ')Minerv^7y  (as  taken  for  BeUo?ia)  Licobhroites 
MINERVA  3  fays,  was  painted  with  a  flaming  firebrand 
in  her  hand. 

Mnert'a-,  has  been  defcrib'd  by  mofl  writers  in  the  fhape  of 
a  young  woman,  of  a  lively  and  frefli  countenance,  yet  of  an 
angry  look,  afix'd,  fledfaft  eye,  of  a  blueilh  green  colour  ^  com- 
pleatly  arm'd  at  all  poinds,  holding  in  one  hand  a  long  fpear, 
and  in  the  other  a  target  or  fliield  of  cryftal,  upon  her  helmet 
a  garland  of  olive-branches  j  and  having  two  children  fear  and 
horrour  by  her  fide,  v/ith  naked  knives  in  their  hands,  feeming 
to  threaten  j  fometimes  the  helmet  is  reprefcnted  with  a 
fphinx,  or  a  cock  for  a  crefb,  and  two  griffins  on  the  fides  of  it. 
The  Greeks  painted  her  fitting  on  a  ilool,  and  drawing  forth 
fi;-ie  threads  from  a  diilafF,  the  antients  fuppofing  her  to  be  the 
invenrrefs  of  fpinning. 

She  !j  alfo  painted  in  a  blue  mantle,  embroidered  with  fil- 
ver  :  and  u  call'd  the  goddefs  of  wifdom. 

PALLET  [yjitb  painters']  i?  a  Httle  oval  table  of  wood  or 
ivory,  very  thin  and  fmoothj  on  and  around  which  the  painters 
place  the  leveral  colours  they  have  occafion  for,  ready  for  the 
pencil. 

The  middle  ferves  to  mix  the  c-olours  on,  and  to  make  the 
temts  requir'd  in  the  work.  It  has  no  handle,  but  inflead  there- 
of, a  hole  at  one  end  to  put  the  thumb  thro',  to  hold  it  by. 

PALLET 
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PALLET  is  the  end  of  a  fquirrel's  tail,  fpread  abroad,  and 
faftcncd  to  a  flat  pencil  flick,  which  is  broad  at  one  end  and 
iplir,  much  like  an  houfe-painter's  graining  tool  j  but  much 
Icfs. 

It  ferves  for  raking  up,  and  laying  on  wholci  leaves  of  gold 
or  filver  at  a  time,  and  ferves  for  all  the  fame  ufes  that  cotton 
does  with  gilders. 

PALLET  ii^ith  potters  crucible-mahersj  is  a  wooden  inftru- 
menr,  almoft  the  only  one  they  ufe  for  forming,  beating  and 
rounding  their  works. 

They  have  fcveral  kinds,  the  largeft  are  oval  with  a  handle, 
others  are  round  or  hollov/d  triarigularly  j  others  in  manner  of 
large  knives,  ferving  to  cut  oft  what  is  fuperfluous  on  the 
moulds  oF  their  v/orks. 

GIACOMO  PAL  MA  caWd  PALM  A  VECCHIO,  born 
in  i^oS.  ftudied  at  Ko?av,  and  after  intruded  by  Titian-,  liv'd 
at  Rome  and  Veniccy  exce'lFd  in  hiilory  and  portraits  j  died  in 
1556,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

GIACOMO  PALMA,  jun.  caird  GIOVANE  PALMA, 
born  in  the  year  1544-5  fcholar  of  his  father  Antonio^  nephew 
of  old  Pah;;a  j  and  lludied  Titia7i  and  Tintoret^  liv'd  at  Rome 
and  Venice'^  excell'd  in  hiftory,  died  in  the  year  1(^28,  aged 
eighty-four. 

PAN  was  accounted  by  the  antients,  the  god  of  the  flocks 
of  fheep  and  fliepheidsj  and  v/as  reprefented  in  the  propor- 
tions of  a  man  from  the  middle  upwards,  ol-  a  ruddy  and  fan- 
guine  countenance,  and  very  hairy  body,  his  breaft  covered 
with  the  skin  of  a  fpotted  doe  or  leopard.^  holding  in  one  hand 
a  fhepherd's  hook,  and  in  the  other  a  whittle:  but  from  the 
middle  downwards,  having  the  perfect  fhape  of  a  goat,  in 
thighs,  legs  and  feet. 

Plato  undcrftood  by  Vmi  rcaibn  and  knowledge;  which  is 
tV\^ofold  ,•  the  one  of  a  man  and  the  other  ol"  a  bead  :  by  the 
upper  part  of  Fan-,  he  underdood  triuh  to  be  fignified,  and  this 
accompanied  v.'ith  reajoj/^  which  being  divine,  rrifes  and  lifts  a 
man  up  to  heaven  ,•  and  by  his  lower  parts,  thcfalfenefs,  beaft- 
linefs,  and  rudenefs  of  thoie  who  living  here  in  the  world,  are 
only  delighted  with  the  pleafures  anca  foolifli  vanities  of  it. 

yr/Jlw  relates,  that  a  ftacue  of  Pan  was  fet  up  in  a  temple 
near  ihe  Palati>,e  hill  in  Rome,  appearing  to  view  all  naked,  ex- 
cepting chat  it  was  lightly  enfhadowed  and  covered  with  a  goat's- 
skin. 

By  luhich  ivas  i»t!V2ated.,  that  {as  it  'was  reputed  in  thofe 
days)  Pan  bad  his  habitation  aynong  hills-,  '•xoods  and  groves^ 
iiho  ivas  indeed  7uo(l  adord  and  ivorjbipped  by  Ihephcrds^)  as  one 
•mlsj  had  the  peculiar  care  and  government  of  their  jiocks. 
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Servtus  underftands,  that  by  his  horns  are  fignified  either  the 
beams  of  the  fun  or  new  moon,  at  what  time  fhe  is  horned  j 
his  red  face  fignihes  the  element  of  fire^  his  long  beard,  the  air  • 
his  fpotted  garment,  the  ftarry  firmament  i  his  flicpherd's  hook, 
the  rule  and  goverment  ot  nature. 

Dying  PAPER  and  PARCHMENT. 

To  make  marble  paper.  Take  divers  oiled  colours,  put  them 
feverally  in  drops  upon  water,  and  ftir  the  water  lightly :  therr 
wet  the  paper  (being  of  fome  thicknefs)  with  it,  and  it  will  be 
waved  like  marble. 

To  write  golden  letters  on  paper  or  parchment. 

You  may  do  this  with  vermilion  ground  with  gum-armoniack, 
ground  with  glair  of  eggs,  and  it  will  be  like  gold. 

To  take  out  hlotSj  or  make    black  letters  vajiijlj  in  paper  or 
parchment. 

This  may  be  done  with  alum-'v:ater  or  aqua-fortis,  mixed 
with  common  water. 

To  make  ftlver  letters  on  paper  or  parchment. 

Take  tin  one  ounce,  quickfilver  two  ounces,  mix  and  melt 
them,  and  grind  them  with  gum-water. 

To  lurite  ivith  GREEN  INK. 

Take  verdegreafe-,  litharge,  quickfilver,  of  each  a  fufficient 
quantity,  grind  and  mingle  them  with  urine,  and  it  will  be  a 
glorious  green  like  emerald,  to  write  or  paint  with  ; 

Or  thus  j  grind  juice  of  rue  and  uerdegreafe,  and  a  little 
fajfron  together,  and  when  you  would  write  with  it,  mix  it 
with  gum-water. 

Or  thus ;    diflblve  I'erdegreafe  in  vinegar,  ftrain  it  and  then 
grind  it  in  common  water,  and  a  little  honey,  dry  it,  and  grind 
it  again  with  gum-water,  and  it  is  done. 
To  ivrite  on  PAPER  or  PARCHMENT  vjith  BLUE  INK. 

Grind  blue  with  honey,  then  temper  it  with  glair  of  eggs  or 
gum-water  made  of  ifing-glafs. 

PARC.E  or  the  DEStlNIES,  call'd  the  three >f^/#^rf, 
named  Clotho,  Lachefis  and  Atropos, 

Clotho  is  feign'd  (by  poets,  ^c.)  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
birth  and  nativities  of  mortals ;  Lacbejis  of  all  the  reft  of  their 
life,*  znd  Atropos  of  their  death  or  departure  out  of  this  world. 

They  are  all  three  painted  fitting  on  a  row,  very  bufily  em- 
ploy'd  in  their  feveral  ottices ;  the  youngeft  filler  drawing  out 
of  a  diftaflF  a  reafonable  big  thread  :  the  lecond  winding  it  a- 
bout  a  wheel,  and  turning  the  fame,  till  it  becomes  little  and 
{lender :  the  eldeft  Cwhich  is  aged  and  decrepit)  Handing  ready 
with  her  knife,  when  it  is  ifpun,  to  cut  it  off". 

And  they  are  defcrib'd  invefted  with  white  veils  and 
little  coronets  on  their  heads,  wreathed  about  with  garlands, 
made  of  flowers  of  NarctJJus.  PAR- 
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PARSIMONY  is  reprefented  in  painting,  &c.  by  a  virago 
modelHy  drelTcd,  with  a  pair  of  compaires,  and  a  purfc  full  of 
money  dole  fluic  in  her  hand,  with  a  label  with  this  motto, 
SERVAT  IN  MELIUS. 

Her  virile  age  declares  her  capable  of  reafon  and  difcretion, 
i:o  join  ufefulnefs  with  hrnefty  ,'  her  plain  drefs,  hatred  of  fuper- 
fluous  expcnce  j  the  compafles,  order  and  meafure  of  all  affairs  j 
the  purfe  with  the  motto,  that  it  is  a  greater  honour  to  keep 
what  one  has,  than  to  acquire  or  purchafe  what  one  has  not. 

MAGOSTINO  PARISINO,  who  engrav'd  the  8i 
images  defign'd  by  Florio  Macchi^  foi  n  i  in  a  book 
intitled  the  emblem  of  Faul  Mau/ii,  us'd  to  mark  his  works 
with  the  preceeding  mark. 

GIOSEPPI  PASSARI,  born  in  the  year  1654,  liv'd  at 
Rome,  exccll'd  in  hiftory,  died  in  the  year  17 14,  aged  fixty 
years. 

rp  BERNARD  PASSERO,  an  engraver  of  all  fubjefts, 

^J-       us'd  this  mark. 

BARTOLOMEO  PASSEROTTO,  fcholar  to  Jacopo  Vig- 
mola.  Tad.  ZuccherOy  &c.  liv'd  at  Romey  excelfd  in  hiftory  and 
portraits. 

PASSIONS  j  fays  Monf.  le  Brmt,  are  motions  of  the  foul, 
refiding  in  the  fenfitive  part  thereof,  which  makes  it  purfue  that 
which  the  foul  thinks  for  it's  good,  or  avoid  that  which  it 
thinks  hurtful  to  it :  and  for  the  moft  part  whatfoever  caufes 
paflion  in  the  foul,  makes  fome  adion  in  the  body. 

It  then  being  allow'd  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  paffions 
of  the  foul  produce  bodily  adtions,  it  is  neceflary  we  iliould 
know  what  tbofe  acflions  of  the  body  are,  which  exprefs  the 
paffions,  and  what  aclion  is. 

Action  is  nothing  but  the  motion  of  fome  part  j  and  this 
alteration  cannot  bc;  but  by  an  alteration  of  the  mufcles; 
and  they  have  no  morion  but  by  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
which  pafs  through  them :  the  veri-cs  do  not  ad  but  by  the 
ftirits-i  which  are  contain'd  in  the  cavities  oi  i\\t  brain;  and 
tne  brain  receives  the  Ipirits  from  the  blood,  which  paffing 
continually  through  the  heart,  is  thereby  heated  and  rarefied  in 
fuch  manner  that  it  produces  a  cemin  fubtil  air,  which  af- 
cends  up  to,  and  fills  the  brain. 

The  brain  being  thus  fiU'd  fends  back  thefe  fpirits  to  the  o- 
ther  parts  by  the  nerves,  which  are  fo  many  channels  or  pipes, 
that  convey  the  fpirits  into  the  mufcles,  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing as  the  adion  requires,  in  which  they  are  employ'd. 
}  So  as  that  mufcle  which  is  moft  in  adion  receives  the  great- 
eft  quantity  of  fpirits,  and  confequently  becomes  more  fwell'd 
tlian  the  others,  which  arc  depriv'd  of  them,  and  by  fuch  pri- 
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Vatlon   feem  more  loofe  and  more  wafled  or  flirunk  than  the 
others. 

The  antient  philofophers  having  given  two  appetites  to  the 
fenfitive  pare  of  the  foul  j  they  place  the  fimple  and  unmix'd 
paffionsiuthe  concupifcible  appetite,  and  the  wildeft  and  com- 
pounded in  the  irafcible  appetite  j  the  former  comprehending 
love.^  hatred^  defire-,  joy  and  gyisf'-,  and  fear-^  hold}iefs^,hope^  dc- 
fpair  and  anger^  they  fay,  have  their  rehdence  in  the  latter ; 
others  add  adKiration,  which  they  place  firft,  and  after  that 
hatred^  deftre-,  joy  and  g>/>/"j  and  from  thefe  they  derive  the 
others,  which  are  compounded;  as  fear^  boldn^Js^  hope,  &c. 
All  which,  by  what  lines  they  are  defcrib'd  in  drawings,  fee 
each  under  its  particular  article,  and  in  the  engraven  plates. 

But  if  it  be  true,  that  we  have  one  part  where  the  foul  more 
immediately  exercifcs  its  functions,  and  that  this  part  is  in  the 
haijij  wc  may  alio  fay  that  the  face  is  the  part,  where  it  more 
particularly  makes  appear  what  ir.  feels. 

And  if  the  gland  in  the  middle  of  the  hrai^i,  is  the  place 
where  the  foul  receives  the  images  of  the  pallions  j  fo  the  eye- 
brow is  the  part  of  the  face,  where  the  pailions  are  beft  diftin- 
guiflied,  tho'  many  have  thought  it  to  be  in  the  eyes. 

It  is  true  the  eye- balls,  by  their  fparkiing  and  motion,  fhew 
the  agitation  of  the  foul. 

The  mouth  alfo,  and  the  nofe  have  a  great  fhare  in  the  ex- 
preffion,  (in  drawing,  &c.)  but  ordinarily  thefe  parts  do  but 
follow  the  motions  of  the  heart. 

And  as  there  are  two  appetites  in  the  fenfitive  part  of  the 
fo'al,  in  which  all  the  paiTions  are  engendred  j  fo  there  are  two 
motions  of  the  eye-brows,  by  which  all  the  motions  of  fuch 
f  aHFiOns  are  exprefs'd. 

Thefe  two  motions  have  a  perfect  refemblance  of  the  two 
appetites,  for  that  which  fets  up  towards  the  brain,  exprefles  all 
the  favage  and  cruel  paffions:  but  there  is  fomeching  yet  more 
parti :ular  in  thefe  motions^  and  according  as  the  pair.ons 
change  their  nature,  the  niotion  of  the  eye-brow  changes  its 
form  :  for  a  fimple  motion  thereof  exprelles  a  fimple  paifion  i 
and  if  the  pafiion  is  mix'd,  the  motion  is  fo  likewile.  If  the 
paflion  be  gende,  fo  is  the  motion  j  and  it"  that  be  violent,  the 
motion  is  alio  violent. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  eleva- 
tions of  the  eye-brows,  in  the  one  the  brow  is  rais'd  in  the 
middle,  and  this  elevation  expreffes  pleafant  motions. 

It  is  alio  to  be  obferv'd,  that  when  the  eye-brow  is  rais'd  in 
the  middle,  the  mouth  is  raii.'d  ac  the  corners  i  and  in  forrow 
it  is  rais'd  in  the  middle- 
But 
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But  when  the  eye-brow  is  drawn  down  in  the  middle,  it 
fliews  bodily  pain,  and  has  a  contrary  efFcd:^  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  being  then  drawn  downwards. 

In  laughter,  all  the  parts  of  the  face  go  one  way;  for  the  eye- 
brows being  drawn  down  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
caufes  the  mouth,  nofe  and  eyes  to  follow  them  in  the  fame 
nioiion.     See  the  figure  laughter  in  the  plate. 

in  'iveeplng^  the  nioaons  are  mix'd  and  contrary  :  for  the  ends 
of  the  eye-brows  ne.Kt  the  nofe,  will  be  drawn  down  ;  and  con- 
trarywife,  the  fame  corners  of  the  eyes  and  middle  of  the 
mouth,  upwards.     See  the  figure  iveepbig. 

There  is  another  obfervation  to  be  made,  that  when  the 
heart  is  dejedted,  all  the  parts  of  the  face  will  be  caft  down. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  heart  feels  any  paiTion,  whereby  it  is 
heated  or  hardened,  all  the  parts  of  the  face  will  partake  of 
this  paffion,  and  particularly  the  mouth  j  which  proves  what 
has  been  already  faid,  that  the  mojth  is  the  part  of  the  fice, 
which  moll  pardcularly  marks  the  motions  oF  the  heart. 

For  it  is  to  be  oblery'd,  when  that  laments,  the  corners  of 
the  moudi  are  drawn  downwards;   when  that  is  pleas'd    the 
corncrj  of  the  mouth  are  rais'd ;   and  when  the  heart  has  any 
averjion,  the  mouth  is  thruft  out  and  rais'd  in  the  middle. 
PASTES.    Ohfervafions  for  f-afies  and  their  colours. 

The  making  of  thcfe  partes  is  the  elTential  point  of  the  bu- 
finefs ;  becaufe  on  it  depends  the  beauty  of  our  artificial  gems : 
but  the  baking  alfo  is  not  of  lefs  confequence,  forafmuch  as 
without  that  you  cannot  fucceed.  It  is  not  enough  to  well  re- 
gulate the  fire  during  the  time,  whilft  the  matter  is  to  ftand  in  the 
furnace;  but  you  muft  alfo  take  care  that  the  crucibles  don't 
break  before  the  matter  is  well  baked  and  purified :  for  if  the 
crucible  breiks,  and  you  arc  forced  to  pour  o  it  the  matter  into 
anochcr  crucible,  the  whole  work  will  be  fpoiled,  and  the  matter 
will  be  full  of  puftles  and  blifters.  You  had  much  better  let 
the  crucible  cool,  if  it  be  not  q'.ute  broken ;  then  lute  it  well, 
and  put  it  in  the  furnace  again  to  make  an  end  of  baking :  you 
mufl:  alfo  take  norice  no:  to  br-ak  the  crucible  to  take  out  the 
matter,  before  it  be  p;rfeilly  baked. 

The  curious  may  avoid  thefe  inconveniencies,  if  in  room  of 
ordinary  crucibles,  they  make  them  of  the  fame  earth,  that  the 
pots  for  making  glafs  are  made  of,  which  will  refift  the  fire 
longer  than  we  have  occafion  here  for  baking,  and  bear  a 
more  violent  fire  than  we  have  occafion  for. 

Thofe  of  Gerviany  alfo  will  do  very  well  for  this  bufinefs,  be- 
caufe they  endure  the  fire  better  than  the  ordinary  ones ;  but  I 
will  yet  abridge  all  thcfe  precautions,  by    Ihewing  an  eafy  w^y 
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to  prepare  the  common  crucibles,  which  I  have  feen  tried,  and 
rcfift  the  fire  a  longer  lime. 

Take  an  ordinary  crucible,  or  rather  one  of  Gertnany  :  heat 
it  a  little  in  the  fire,  tberi  dip  it  into  olive  oil,  and  let  it  foak  a 
little  of  it  in.  Then  take  glafs  reduc'd  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, and  Itrew  it  all  over  the  crucible,  both  without  and  with- 
in, as  thick  as  you  can,  then  put  it  into  a  furnace  in  a  fmall 
heat,  and  then  increafe  the  fire  to  a  melting  hear  j  then  the 
glafs  will  melt  and  vitrify  fo  well  with  the  crucible,  that  it 
will  endure  the  fire  far  longer  than  is  required  for  our  bufinefs. 

VVc  v.'ill  alfo  further  remark,  that  the  colours  we  here  lliew 
for  paftes  are  proportionable  to  the  dofes  we  give  them  j 
but  thoie  who  would  have  them  deeper  and  lighter,  muft  regu- 
late themfclves  accordi!"i.T!y :  if  they  make  fmall  ftones  for  rings, 
the  colour  mull  be  deeper,  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs:  if  they 
make  greater,  the  colour  mult  be  lighrer,  but  deeper  for  pen- 
dants than  other.  The  whole  depends  miuch  on  the  fancy  of 
the  workman,  who  is  to  proportion  the  dofes  of  the  colouring 
to  the  work  he  defigns. 

The  i^ay  to   make  very  hard  PASTES  lutth  fulphur  of  Saturn^ 
a-.id  to  give  them  all  the  colours  of  precious  fiones. 

To  do  this^  take  ten  pound  of  na.ural  cryftal  'prepared, 
with  fix  pound  of  fait  exiracfted  from  Poherine  of  Rochetti 
puriheo,  pounded  and  v/ell  fearced,  whereunto  add  two  pound 
of  fulphur  oi  Saturn  chymicallyprepar'd,  (fee  fulphur  of  Saturji 
or  lead)  then  mix  thefe  three  powders  well  togc.her,  and  pun 
them  into  an  earthen  glazed  pan,  and  cafb  on  them  a  little 
common  fair  water,  to  reduce  thefe  pov^ders  intoalump  fome- 
thing  hard :  afterwards  divide  them  into  feveral  parcels,  about 
three  ounces  each,  making  a  ho'e  in  the  middle,  the  better  to 
dry  them  at  the  fun.  Being  v.  ell-dried,  put  them  into  an  ear- 
then pot  well-lured,  thencalcinethem  through  a  fine  fievej  this 
being  done,  put  this  powder  into  a  glifs  furnace  thereto  meit 
and  purify  for  three  days  ,•  then  call  the  matter  into  the  water,  as 
we  have  e'tfcwhere  fliewnj  and  after  you  have  dried  ir,  put  it 
again  into  the  pot  in  the  fame  oven,  there  to  melt  and  purify 
for  fifteen  days,  that  it  may  be  v/ithout  fpot,  and  that  it  be- 
comes of  the  colour  of  precious  fiones. 

The  cryftailine  maiicr  may  be  tinged  of  leveral  colours  j 
I'.'z.  emerald  by  means  of  coj^per  thrice  calcin'd ;  topaz 
by  m.eans  of  prepared  zafer  ^  and  fo  of  others  whereof  we 
fhall  not  treat  here,  having  largely  done  it  under  their  proper 
articles. 

To  fucceed,  you  muft  put  into  the  furnace,  as  many  pots  as 
youdcngn  to  make  different  colours,  add  to  each  as  much  cry- 
UfliMQ  matter  as   you  pleafe,  and  regulate  according  to  the 
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weight  of  the  tinging  materials  which  you  add  to  theni,  and 
proporcionate  them  to  thole  we  have  defer ibed  in  their  proper 
articles. 

This  pafte  will  have  finer  colours  than  the  true  natural 
ftones,  and  approach  near  to  their  hardneis,  particularly  that 
of  the  emerald. 

PASTIL  [with  painters,  &c.]  a  fort  of  parte  made  of  fe- 
veral  colours,  ground  up  with  gum-water,  either  together  or  fc- 
parately,  in  order  to  make  crayons  to  paint  with,  either  on  pa- 
per or  parchment  ^  alio  the  crayons  themfelves,  are  call'd  pa- 
:ftils.     See  CRAYONS. 

PASTIME  is  reprefented  in  painting  in  purple  trimm'd  with 
gold. 

PATIENCE  is  reprefented  in  paintmg,  &c.  by  a  woman 
'of  mature  age,  fitting  on  a  llone  wringing  her  hands,  her  na- 
ked feet  upon  thorns,  a  heavy  yoke  upon  her  fhoulders. 

The  yoke  and  thorns  declare  this  invincible  virtue  to  endure 
the  pains  of  the  body,  and  a  wounded  fpirit  exprefs'd  by  her 
wringing  her  hands;  patience  lutfcrs adverfity  with  a  conftant 
and  quiet  mind,  v/hich  is  nothing  but  an  invincible  virtue, 
declared  in  fupporting  the  troubles  of  body  and  mind,  repre- 
fented by  the  thorns. 

P  B  F  ? 

R  R      (Signifies  Taulus  Blancus  fecit  &  incidit. 

P.  C.  fignifies  Taul  Caliari,  i.  q.  Paul  Verofiefe  painter  and 
inventor. 

PEACE  is  reprefented  in  painting  like  a  lady,  holding  in  her 
right-hand  a  v/and  or  rod,  downwards  towards  the  earth,  over 
a  hideous  ferpent  of  fundry  colours ;  and  with  her  other  hand 
covering  her  face  with  a  veil,  as  loth  to  behold   flrife  or  war. 

PEARLS.  All  the  antients  v/ho  have  treated  of  the  feveral 
forts  and  properties  of  precious  Rones,  have  at  the  fame  time 
difcourfed  of  pearls,  becaufe  they  claim  a  place  amongt^  the  firft 
and  beft  of  jewels,  in  refpedl  to  their  value  as  well  as  beauty, 
and  the  fix'd  quality  which  they  contain ;  tliey  having  been  at 
all  times  fought  after,  for  the  ornament  and  pleafure  of  ladies, 
GS  they  are  at  this  day :  for  rhefe  reaions  we  thought  it  conve- 
nient to  give  them  a  place  here,  that  (from  our  experience) 
the  curious  might  be  informed,  how  to  make  fuch  artificially 
as  fine  and  fplendid,  as  thofe  which  nature  ibrms  in  the  depth 
of  the  ocean.  We  avow  that  the  produdtion  of  pearls  is  very 
different  from  that  of  precious  ftones,  becaufe  the  latter  pro-' 
ceeds  fom  the  earth,  and  the  former  quite  contrary,  from  the 
Ihell-creatures  which  are  fliroudcd  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea^ 
thefe  receive  their  nourifhment  from  the  fame  liquid  fubftance 
which  contributesjto  the  grov/th  of  the  Ihells,    and  this  flimy 
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fubftance  is  refolved  from  the  watry  humour  of  the  creature ; 
by  three  feveral  procefTes. 

The  firft  dries  it  by  degrees,  the  next  brings  it  to  an  hard- 
nefs,  and  laft  of  all  'tis  at  certain  times  employ'd  by  the  animal, 
for  the  increafe  of  its  Hiell,  and  the  place  where  this  is  efFedted 
in  theinmoft  inveloped  receflfes  thereof. 

Now  the  firft  prin-riple  of  thefe  and  all  other  precions  ftones 
defcends  from,  above,  to  wit,  the  univerfal  feed  which  alone  can 
give  birrh  and  increafe  to  all  the  tenants  of  this  vaft  univerfe ; 
and  thefe  precious  Hones,  as  well  as  the  metals,  are  nourifhed 
in  the  womb  of  the  earth :  To  the  living  creatures  bear  each 
other  the  fcetus  within  its  parent,  (d^c. 

The  oriental  pearls  are  generated  in  the  fifh,  which  contains 
them  with  the  mother  of  pearl,  as  the  occidental  or  weftern  in 
our  oyftersj  but  the  beauty  of  thefe  two  are  very  different,  the 
oriental  being  of  a  filver  white,  and  exceeding  fplendid  to  the 
occidental,  the  bcft  of  thefe  latter  feldora  arriving  to  any  higher 
than  the  colour  of  milk. 

We  will  not  here  take  notice  of  the  particular  places  of  the 
Eafi  where  they  are  found,  but  only  inform  you,  that  the  belt 
and  moft  beautiful  come  from  the  PerJJan  gulph,  about  the 
ifle  oi  OrmuSj  BaJJbra^Sic.  they  are  found  in  jE?/r()pe,  not  only  in 
the  fea,  but  in  rivers  and  frelli-water  j  we  have  them  from  Scot- 
lajidj  Silefay  Bohemia^  Frijia,  luorratn-y  &c.  in  all  which  places 
they  are  found  very  fine,  only  thofe  of  t'rifia  are  very  fmall. 

'Tis  thought  the  fifh  wherein  the  pearl  is  generated,  beco- 
ming fickly  and  weak,  and  not  able  to  idifpofe  of  the  flimy 
moifture  for  the  growth  of  its  fhell,  it  remains  in  the  body 
thereof  and  is  dried. 

Hence  the  birth  of  the  pearl,  and  fo  by  a  continual  fupplyof 
the  like  fubftance  ftill  coating  it  a-new,  it  becomes  large,  jull 
as  a  ffone  in  the  bladder  of  a  man,  and  other  creatures  engen- 
ders, and  is  fed  by  a  clammy  humour  which  cannot  be  emir- 
ted  by  urine,  but  remains  behind,  and  fo  hardens  and  becomes 
a  ftone :  after  the  like  manner  the  bezoar  ftone  is  bred  in  In- 
dian goats  of  the  kingdom  of  Golconda^  and  in  the  galls  of 
wild  boars  in  hidia,  and  the  hedge-hogs  of  Malacca ;,  fo  feveral 
other  fiones,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  bezoar,  are 
found  in  the  galls  of  beeves,  deer,  goats  and  other  animals  in 
France  and  elfcwhere,  all  which  have  great  virtues  in  phyfick. 

How  great  and  effectual  thofe  pearls  are  in  phylkal  matters, 
and  \v\\2X  fucceffes  they  have  there,  is  not  to  our  purpofe ;  we 
only  intend  to  fhcw  the  way  to  imitate  their  beauty  by  art  fo 
finely,  and  with  fuGh  exaclnefs  of  luftre,  as  not  to  leave  it  in 
the  power  of  any  to  diftinguirh  them  ealily  from  the  true  and 
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natural  ones ;  tbey  being  made  of  the  very  finefl  fort  of  pafte 
as  can  be,  and  the  fame  llutF  as  the  true  ones. 

Poverty  and  pride  ^are  two  infepavable  companions  amongft 
the  French :  fach  ladies  as  make  ufe  of  pure  pearl,  are  thole 
that  can  afford  itj  and  the  little  creatures  that  cannot  reach  the 
price,  but  would  however  appear  gay,  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  counterfeit,  and  concent  them  felves  v.^ith  only  the 
imitation  of  nature,  "fis  iome  years  iince  the  ufe  of  thele  lat- 
ter was  introduced  into  Franre-,  which  now  not  only  the  puny 
ladies,  but  thofe  of  birth  and  quality  do  wear  j  this  proceeded 
all  from  that  failiion  which  infenhbly  reached  ftill  at  the  larger 
pearls,  which  chefe  ladies  coveted  for  ornament,  and  becaufe 
thc-y  could  not  be  furnid-ied  enough  with  true,  they  made  ule  of 
the  arrihcial^  whence  the  common  fort  of  people  received  the 
advantage  to  vie  with  perfons  of  the  firft:  rank  and  qualitv, 
which  they  don't  fail  to  do,  without  confideration  of  either 
eftate,  or  condition,  but  only  to  conform  with  the  mode. 

The  counterfeit  pearls,  which  are  ufually  made,  are  juftthe 
colour  of  the  paftes,  and  of  no  continuance  but  for  the  prc- 
fenti  they  are  done  with  a  compofirion  of  brittle  wax  after 
meltedi  and  for  colouring  you  ufe  prepar'd  mercury,  mouth- 
glue,  or  any  other  drug  to  give  them  a  brightnels,  which  foon 
peals  off,  and  fcales  away,  efpecially  in  the  heat  of  fummer. 
The  Vv'ay  which  we  will  give  is  not  only  very  good  and  folid, 
but  exceeding  fine,  being  effeded  with  feed-pearl  j  we  grant 
thefe  paftes  to  be  much  dearer  than  the  former,  but  conlider 
their  finenefs,  and  that  they  will  laft  for  ever ;  we  fhall  alfo 
flicw  how  to  make  the  counterfeits  finer  and  harder,  and  we 
are  perfuaded  that  the  preparation  of  thofe  we  ihall  affign,  will 
appear  fo  eafy,  and  yet  produce  fuch  fine  imitations,  as  Ihall  be 
very  fatisfadlory. 

yi?wtker  ivay. 
Take  pearl  three  ounces,  prepared  fait  one  ounce,  filtrated 
juice  of  lemons,  fo  much  as  will  cover  them  four  fingetp 
breadth :  let  it  ftand  fo  long  till  it  be  a  pafte ;  the  glafs  being 
very  dole  flopp'd ;  iLake  all  together  five  or  fix  times  a-day, 
and  when  it  comes  to  pafte,  put  k  into  a  glafs  with  lirong  fpi- 
rit  of  vincgtrj  and  lute  anocher  glafs  over  k;  digeft  it  three 
weeks  in  a  cool  pbcc,  under  the  earth  fo  long,  till  all  be  dif- 
folved;  then  mix  it  Vv'ith  a  little  oil  of  eggs  or  fnail-water,  nil 
it  be  like  pearl  in  colour :  then  put  this  pafte  into  filver  moulds, 
and  clofe  them  up  for  eight  daysj  after  which  take  them  out 
and  bore  them,  and  put  chem  again  in:o  the  mould  for  eight 
days.  This  done,  boil  them  in  a  filver  porringer  with  milk : 
laftly,  dry  them  upon  a  place  in  a  warm  place,  where  nei- 
ther wind  nor.  duft  may  come,  and  they  will  be  m.uch  fairer 
than  any  oriental  pearl.  To 
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To  whiten  pearls. 
Take  common  roch-alum  one  pound,  Solomoih  feal,   twp 
ounces,  camphire  half  an  ounce,  diflil  them  from  a  clear  wa- 
fer, and  rectify  it  and  ufe  it  with  a  fine  foft  linnen  cloth. 

Or  thus,  which  is  better.  Take  white  fait  one  pound,  con- 
found water,  alcohol  of  wine,  of  each  12  ounces ;  lime,  eggs, 
of  each  one  ounces  bean-flower  half  an  ounce,  mix  and  dillill 
them:  or  thus,  waili  them  in  a  lixivium  of  burnt  tartar,  and 
keep  them  on  a  warm  ftove. 

The  defcription  of  the  fur^iace,  for  making  V  earls.   Seethe  Plate. 
A  is  the  aHi-hole  :  you  may  add  to  it  an  hovel  for  fuckirig  in 
the  air,  which  mull:  be  luted   to  it  very  firmly. 

B  is  the  mfide  where  the  afhes  fall  into,  this  ought  to  be 
lofty,  for  drawing  in  the  air. 

C  is  the  grate,  which  muft  be  very  (Irong  iron-bars, 
D  is  the  opening!   through  which  the  crucibles  and  fuel  is 
put  in  j  this  ought  to  be  well  tempered  iron,  and  luted  with  a 
very  good  lute,  at  leaft  three  inches  thick. 
E  is  the  chamber  where  the  works  are  baked. 
F  is  the  coverlid  of  the  furnace,  which  is  to  be  vaulted 
firm,  and  made  of  the  fame  earth. 

G  is  the  chimnq,   over  which  you  may  fee  feveral  iron 
plates  one  above  the  other  for  draVs'ing  the  air. 
H  is  the  hovel  or  flielving- place  of  iron  for  the  adi-hole. 
I  are  funnels  for  the  chimney-plates  and  the  hovel. 
K  is  a  crucible. 

If  this  furnace  be  made  five  or  fix  inches  thick,  it  will  bear 
all  deo;rees  of  heat,  and  ferve  very  conveniently  for  private  per- 
fons,  by  making  it  of  a  iuitable  largencfs  inftead  of  the  glafs- 
houfe  furnace :  when  ,you  make  your  fire  of  wood,  there  will 
be  no  occafion  of  the  hDvel  of  the  afh-ho!e. 
But  to  go  on  with  our  pearl. 

You  mufi:  take  two  pound  of  thrice  diflilled  vinegar,  one  pound 
of  Venice  turpentine,  mix  them  together,  and  fo  put  the  mafs 
into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  fit  to  it  the  head  and  receiver,  luting 
the  joint-',  let  them  dry,  and  fo  fet  it  on  a  fand-furnace  to  di- 
ll:il  the  vinegar  j  keeping  a  gentle  hear,  left  the  ftufF  fhould 
fwell  up. 

Afterwards  put  the  vinegar  into  another  glafs  cucurbit, 
whereinj  you  muft  hang  a  quantity  at  difcretion,  of  feed-pearl, 
Itrung  on  a  thread  of  filver  or  gold,  done  about  with  a  piece  of 
very  thin  filk,  the  hand  muft  be  put  in  the  middle  of  the  body, 
fo  as  not  to  touch  the  vinegar.  This  done,  head  your  cucur- 
bit with  a  blind  head,  and  lute  it  very  well,  fet  it  in  a  Balneum 
Marine  well-clofed;  there  to  remain  for  a  fortnight,  the  heat  of 
the  B.  will  elevate  the  fum.es  of  your  vinegar,  and  they  will 
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continually  circulate  about  the  pearl,  and  fo  foften  and  bring 
them  to  the  confiftence  of  a  pafte^  which  beino;  once  perform- 
ed take  them  off,  and  mould  them  in  what  form  you  pleafe,  long, 
round  and  pear-like,  and  as  big  as  you  think  fit,  do  this  with 
moulds  of  fine  plate  gilded  ,•  you  muft  not  touch  the  pafle  at 
all  with  your  hands,  but  altogether  work  it  with  a  plate  fpatula, 
which  will  fill  the  moulds,  then  bore  them  through  with  a  por- 
kei's  briftle  or  gold  wire,  and  fo  let  them  dry  a  lictlc,  then 
thread  them  again  with  gold  wire,  and  fet  them  in  a  clofed 
glafs,  which  lay  in  the  fun  to  dry  them  to  a  hardncfs;  fet 
them  afterwards  in  a  glafs  matrafs  in  a  flream  of  running-wa- 
ter, leaving  it  there  for  twenty  days,  and  about  that  time  they 
aflume  their  firft  fohdity  and  hardneis. 

To  give  them  tranfparency  and  fplendor,    you  muft  prepare 
fome  mercury-water  after  the  race  we  iliall  prefcribe  hereafter- 

.  When  you  have  taken  them  out  of  the  laft  matrafs  wherein 
they  were  for  twenty  days  as  the  running  water,  hang  them  in 
a  vefTel  of  glafs  where  the  mercury- water  is,  and  fo  they  will 
moiftcn  and  fwell,  and  aiTume  their  oriental  beauty  :  this  done, 
fhift  them  out  of  this  water  into  a  matrafs  clofed  hermetically, 
for  fcAT  that  any  water  fliould  be  admitted  into  ir,  andfo  down 
with  it  into  a  well,  leaving  it  there  for  eight  whole  days;  then 
draw  it  up,  open  the  matrafs,  and  you'll  have  them  as  line  and 
good  as  any  oriental  pearls  whatever. 

This  method  is  a  litde  long,  but  withal  it  is  eflFecElual  and 
Aire;  ho\''evcr  it  is  not  thus  thephilofophers,  or  virtuofi  work, 
for  they  have  another  way  much  fhorter,  having  regard  only 
to  fpiiit:  nor  have  I  experience  enough  in  their  matters  to 
make  a  difcovery  thereof^  and  if  I  had,  it  could  not  be  done 
without  difobliging  them  irreconcilably:  therefore  take  whac 
I  have  delivered  on  this  important  fubjedtin  good  part;  and  be 
afTured,  that  if  you  were  acquainted  vviih  that  fecret  which  they 
fo  clofely  referve,  there  could  be  nothing  done  more  by  k^ 
as  to  goodnefs  and  beauty  in  this  work,  than  by  our  prefcribed 
method,  which  is  very  eil:imab!e,  and  more  precious  thanyou'il 
imagine;  whereof  I  can  afTign  you  no  better,  or  oiher  argu- 
ment, than  experience  to  convince  you. 

To  make  viercury-water^  for  giving  tranfparency  and  Jple?i- 
dor  to  pearls. 

Having  promis'd  this  fecret  of  making  mercury-water,  to 
compleat  th.e  tranfparency  and  natural  luftre  to  pearls,  which 
is  a  matter  fo  highly  valuable,  that  a  very  confiderable  fum  has 
been  offered  in  our  prcfence,  for  the  difcoverv  thereof  to  a 
certain  perfon ;  yet  wc  are  free  that  experience  fhould  have  its 
due  ccurfe  of  informing  the  ignorant,,  and  fhall  for  our  pan 
generoufly  acquit  our  engagement. 

You 
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You  muft  take  plate-tin  of  Corneal  calcined,  let  the  cdx  be 
very  fine  and  pure,  amalgamate  one  ounce  thereot-,  with  12 
ounces  of  prepared  mercury  well  purified,  Wafh  the  amalg  ma 
with  water,  until  the  water  remains  clear  and  inlipid,  then  dry- 
ing the  amalgama  thoroughly,  put  it  into  a  matrafs  over  a  fur- 
nace, keeping  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  is  required  for  fublima- 
tion.  When  the  matter  is  well  fublimated,  take  ofF  the  matrafs 
and  let  it  cool,  and  fo  take  out  the  fublimate,  to  which  add 
one  ounce  of  Venice  fublim.ate,  and  grind  them  well  together 
on  a  marble,  fo  put  them  into  another  matrafs,  clofe  it  very 
well  and  fet  it  topfy-turvy  in  a  pail  of  v/ater,  and  the  whole 
mafs  v/ill  in  little  time  refolve  ittelf  into  mercury^v/ater :  this 
done,  filter  it  into  a  glafs-receiver,  and  fet  it  on  a  gentle  afh^ 
fire  to  coagulate,  and  it  will  be  brought  to  a  cryftalline  mafs. 
Take  it  off,  and  with  a  glafspeftle  and  mortar  pound  it  very  well 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  fearce  thorough  a  very  fine  fieve, 
and  put  it  into  a  well  flop'd  matrafs  in  B.  maria^  letting  it  re- 
main till  it  refolve  again  in  water,  and  this  laft  ihall  be  the 
mercury-water,  which  you  muft  preferve  to  employ  on  your 
pearl. 

Afiotker  'v:ay  to  make  thefe  pearls. 
This  is  an  eafier  way  than  the  former  ;  for  by  baking  them^ 
(as  we  fhall  fliew)  you  very  much  fhorten  the  time  w^hich  the 
preparation  would  elfe  take  up:  however,  you  muft  not  expert 
them  fo  delicate  and  natural  as  the  firft,  the  caufe  whereof  is 
eafy  enough  conceived  j  for  thefe  pearls  having  enlarged  them- 
felves  in  the  water,  as  we  already  noted,  'tis  reafonable  to  be- 
lieve the  hardening  them  afterwards  in  the  cold  will' be  of  a 
much  more  natural  effect  than  if  done  with  heat. 

Take  very  fair  oriental  pearl-feed  for  this  purpofe,  and  re- 
duce it  to  an  impalpable  powder  on  a  marble,  to  difTolve  af- 
terwards in  mercury-water  or  clarified  juice  of  lemons:  if  this 
be  not  effected  quick  enough,  fet  it  in  a  cucurbit  over  warm 
afhes,  and  be  careful  to  take  the  cream  (which  in  a  little  time 
will  appear  at  the  top)  immediately  off  j  fo  withdraw  the  ditfo- 
lution  from  the  fire  and  let  it  fettle  a  little.  This  done,  pour  it 
gently  into  another  glafs-body  and  keep  it  a-part,  and  you'll 
have  the  pearl  in  a  patte  at  bottom,  with  which  611  your  gil- 
ded plate-moulds,  made  to  what  bignefs  or  form  you  think  fit, 
prefiing  the  pafce  with  the  filver  fpatula,  and  fo  fliut  them  up. 
2x  hours  after  you  muft  take  and  bore  them  through  with  a 
porker's  brittle,  ciofe  up  the  moulds  and  leave  them  in  the 
oven  in  a  pafte  of  barley-dough,  which  being  half  baked,  draw 
out  and  open,  taking  away  all  the  pearl,  and  fteep  them  in  the 
diffolution  juft  before  directed,  to  be  kept  apart,  putting  them 
in  and  out  feveral  times,  fo  clofe  them  in  their  moulds,  and 
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bake  them  again  with  the  like  pafte  as  before ;  only  let  this  laft 
be  almoft  burnt  up  before  you  draw  it  out,  thus  you'll  have 
the  pearl  well  baked  and  hardncd. 

This  done,  draw  it  our,  open  all  the  moulds,  take  away  the 

S earls  and  firing  them  on  one  or  more  gold  or  filver  threads, 
eep  them  in  mercury-water  for  about  a  fortnight,  after  this 
dry  them  in  the  fun  in  a  well-clofed  glafs  body,  fo  you'll  have 
a  very  fine  and  fplendid  pearl. 

Avothcr  'xay. 

Tho'  this  be  a  more  common  way  than  the  precedent,  we 
will  not  omit  it,  becaufe  every  one  may  have  his  choice  to 
take  that  method  which  beft  fuits  with  his  apprehenfion  or 
conveniency. 

You  mult,  as  in  the  former,  take  very  fair  oriental  feed-pcail 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  and  diltolve  it  in  alumi-watsr, 
then  rack  off  that  water,  and  wafh  ofF  the  pafte  of  pearl  which 
remains  at  bottom,  firft  with  fome  diftilled  waters,  then  in 
bean-water,  and  fet  it  in  B.  Maria  or  horfe-dnng  todigeftfor  a 
fortnight,  afterwards  take  out  your  vcflel,  and  your  matter  be- 
ing come  to  the  confiftency  of  a  pafte,  mould  up  your  pafte 
in  the  gilt  filver  moulds  as  before  diredred,  bore  them  with  a 
briftle,  ftring  them  on  gold  or  filver  thread,  and  hang  them  in 
a  very  well  clos'd  limbeck  of  glafs,  to  prevent  the  air  from 
coming  in  to  fpoil  them. 

Thus  dried,  lap  them  one  by  one  in  leaves  of  filver,  and 
fplit  open  a  barbel  as  if  you  were  to  fry  him,  and  fo  clofe 
them  all  up  in  his  body  i  make  a  pafte  of  barley-meal,  and 
bake  him  as  you  would  do  a  batch  of  bread  and  no  more, 
afterwards  draw  it  out,  and  let  them  dry. 

To  give  a  tranfparency  and  fplendor  to  thefe  pearls,  if  you 
don't  care  to  ufe  the  mercury-v*'atcr,  inftead  thereof,  take  the 
herb  Gratuli  fqueex'd  in  v/ater,  put  into  this  water  fix  ounces 
of  feed-peari,  one  ounce  of  fak-petre,  an  ounce  of  roach- 
alum,  an  ounce  of  litharge  of  filver,  the  whole  being  diiTolved ; 
take  your  dried  pearls,  heat  them  hrft,  then  cool  them  in  this 
diffolution,  thus  do  for  about  fix  times  at  leaft,  heating  and 
cooling  them  at  this  rate  therein. 

If  your  pearl  fhould  happen  to  fail  of  coming  to  a  fufficient 
hardnefs,  you  mav  correft  and  make  them  exceeding  hard,  by 
baking  them  a  fecond  time  after  this  manner. 

Take  two  ounces  of  calamine,  or  lapis  calaminaris  in  impalpa- 
ble powder,  add  to  this  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  two 
ounces  of  water  of  white  of  eggs,  put  all  thefe  into  a  retort, 
lute  thereto  a  receiver,  and  let  them  diftil,  and  you'll  have 
from  it  a  very  fair  water,  with  which  and  fome  line  barley- 
meal  make  a  pafte  ^  cofnn  yourpcarL  in  this,  and  bake  them  in 
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an  oven  as  before,  they  will  thus  become  exceeding  hard,  ana 
recover  their  natural  tranfparency. 

How  to  b'a7ich  fine  pearl. 

The  beauty  of  pearl  confifls  intirely  in  the  brightnefs  of 
their  white  colour,  fuch  as  are  Ipotced  or  of  a  dark  yellow  being 
the  leaft  eftimable :  you  may  however  reftore  thefe  laft  to  a 
true  luftre  and  whicenefs,  by  letting  them  foak  and  cleanfe  firft 
with  bran-water,  then  in  milk  warm  v/ater,  and  laftly  fteep 
them  24  hours  in  mercury-water  j  this  done,  firing  and  hang 
tbem  in  a  well-clos'd  glafs  body  to  dry  in  the  fun  as  before. 

The  bran-water  is  made  by  boiling  two  good  handfuls  of 
wheaten  bran  in  a  quart  of  water,  until  the  water  has  drawn  all 
the  ftrength  thereof  to  icj  and  thus  you  are  to  ufe  it  after- 
wards for  cleanfing  the  pearl.  You  mult  firing  and  lay  them  all 
together  in  a  glaz'd  earthen  pan,  and  pour  thereon  one  third  of 
this  water  j  when  they  have  foaked  until  the  water  be  tolerably 
cool'd  that  you  may  indure  the  heat,  ruo  them  with  your  hands 
gently  to  cleanfe  them  the  better  j  continue  fo,  uitil  the  water  ' 
be  cold,  pour  out  this  water,  and  pour  on  anomer  third  pare 
of  the  bran-water,  flill  boiling  and  fo  ufe  as  the  former,  throw- 
ing it  away  when  cold,  then  pouring  on  the  rem  iinder  of  the 
water,  proceeding  flill  after  the  former  manner  ^  after  this,  juft 
heat  fome  fair  water,  and  pour  it  on  them  to  refrefh  and  take 
away  the  remains  of  bran,  fliift  this  water,  pouring  on  more 
frefh  warm  water,  do  thus  thrice  without  handling  them,  then 
lay  them  on  a  flieet  of  very  clean  white  paper  to  dry  in  a  ' 
fhade,  and  laft  of  all  fteep  them  in  your  mercury-water,  to 
bring  them  to  perfedion. 

To  make  counterfeit  pearl  very  like  the  iiatttral. 

This  receipt  for  making  couneerfeit  pearl,  has  a  much  mora 
fine  and  folid  efFed:  than  any  now-a-days  in  ufe. 

Take  chalk  well  purified  and  feparated  from  its  grofTnefs  and' 
fand,  make  pafte  thereof,  and  fo  mould  it  up  like  pearl  in  a 
mould  for  that  purpofc,  pierce  thefe  through  with  a  brillle,  and 
let  them  afterwards  dry  before  the  fun,  or  for  more  difpatch  ' 
in  an  oven  till  they  receive  a  jufthardnefs^  then  firing  them  on 
a  very  fine  thread  of  filver,  colour  them  lightly  over  with  bole 
armoniack,  diluted  in  water  of  white  of  eggs,  then  drench 
them  with  a  pencil  and  fair  water,  and  fo  apply  leaf-filver  ail 
over  and  let  them  dry  j  this  done,  burnidi  them  with  a  wolf's 
tooth  till  they  fhine  very  finely. 

To  give  them  a  true  colour  of  pearl,  make  a  glue  of  parch- 
ment or  rather  vellum  fhavings,  thus. 

Waila  the  fhavings  in  warm  v/ater  very  well,  and  boil  them 
after  in  a  new  pot  to  a  thicknefs,  and  flrain  this. 

When^ 
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When  you  ufe  this  glue,  you  muft  warm  it  on  a  fljt  vefleli 
then  dip  the  ftring  of  pearls  therein,  Co  as  not  to  fill  the  inter- 
val inches  between  each  pearl,  but  that  every  one  may  be  done 
all  over  equally  ^  after  this,  let  them  dry.  If  you  obferve  any 
baulk  or  defedl  on  them,  you  may  dip  them  in  a  fecond  time, 
and  they'll  allume  a  finer  and  more  tranfparent  whitenefs, 
and  will  have  a  certain  darkntfs  within  and  luftre  on  the  out- 
fide,  which  complcats  and  brings  them  to  the  beauty  of  fine 
real  pearls.  But  in  this  lalt  cafe,  if  inftead  of  this  glue,  you 
dip  or  varnilli  the  pearls  after  they  are  filvered,  with  a  white 
varnilli,  and  lb  polilli  them,  they  will  not  only  be  fairer,  but 
more  durable  like  true  pearl. 

PEARLS  arc  imitated  [xnpahttifjg  in  n/hiiature,']  by  laying 
on  a  mixture  of  whiic  and  a  liitle  blue,  and  fhading  them  and 
fwelling  them  with  the  fame ;   but  a  little  ftronger. 

Lay  on  a  fmall  white  fpot,  juft  in  the  middle  of  the  light 
fide,  and  on  the  other,  between  the  Oiade  and  the  border  of  the 
pearl,  give  a  touch  of  mafiicot,  to  make  a  refledion  ^  and  un- 
derneath give  them  a  caft  of  the  colour  they  are  upon. 
To  dye  'woolkn  a  PEARL  colour. 

For  one  pound  of  fluff,  take  one  ounce  of  blue  lac,  half 
an  ounce  of  blue  luood^  and  half  an  ounce  of  burnt  alum. 

Firll  boil  the  blue  '■j.'ood  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  bag, 
then  rake  it  out,  and  hiving  powdered  and  fifted  the  lac 
through  a  hair  fieve,  skim  the  liquor,  and  ftir  it  very  well  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  help  it  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  pot-ajhes. 

To  dye  SILK  a  pearl-colour. 

To  every  pound  of  filk,  take  one  ounce  of  Orleausj  dif^ 
folve  it  in  water,  and  wave  the  dry  filk  in  it  till  it  lathers  j  but 
it  mufl  not  boil ;  then  rinfe  and  beat  the  filk  clean,  and  take  fore- 
Very  pcUid  of  filk  four  pound  of  wild  fiffron  very  w"ell  prcfs'd, 
«nd  four  ounces  of  pot-afhes,  with  half  a  pint  of  lime-juice. 
The  Italian  carnation  or  flefii-colour  is  prepared  the  fame 
way. 

y^-r?otber. 

Take  a  clean  vefTel,  put  fair  water  into  it,  and  for  every 
pound  of  fiik,  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  foap,  and  boil  the 
filk  in  it  for  two  hours,  then  pour  fome  rain-water  in  a  vefle', 
to  which  add  a  bowl-full  of  the  blue  lye  i  or  if  that  be  too 
much,  you  may  ufe  half  the  quantity  only  at  pleafurc,  then  rinfe 
out  the  filk  and  dry  it. 

THOMAS  PEMBROKE  was  both  a  hilloiy  and  face- 
painter,  and  difciple  o( Laroo?/,  v^hoie  manner  he  imitated^  he 
painted  fcveral  pictures  for  the  Earl  of  Bath,  in  conjunfi^oa 
with  one  Mr.  IVoodfield  a  difciple  of  Fuller j  and  lately  living. 

Vol.  IL  CL  tie 
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He  died  in  hondon  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age,   and  about  50 
years  fince. 

JACOB  PEN  was  a  Dutch  hiftory-painter  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  11.  He  was  excellent  both  in  drawing,  colouring 
and  compofition,  and  died  in  London  about  30  years  ago. 

PENITENCE  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  woman  in  a 
vile,  ragged  and  bafe  attire,  infinitely  deploring  her  being  j  and 
bemoaning  herfelf  in  paffionate  fits  above  all  meafure,  conti- 
nually weeping. 

^    LUCA  PENNI  ROMANO  or   Luca  P.  R.  was 

°'^^  Eaphae!  Urhin's  fcholar,  and  brother  to  Fattorino  y 
he  invented  very  beautiful  fubjects,  which  were  engraven  by 
George  GhiJJi  oi  Mantua-^  in  i5<)(i.     He  us'd  this  mark. 

-g  GEORGE  PENS   painter  and  engraver  at  Norimbergy 
vi     together  with  Mark- Anthony    Raimondif   engrav'd  the 
works  of  Raphael  in  Rome.     He  engrav'd  after  Aldografrs  man- 
ner, his  mark  was  fometimes  G.  P.  1554- 

PENSIV'^ENESS  is  reprefented  [i?i  painting^  &c.]  by  an  old 
woman  full  of  grief,  in  pidful  clothes  without  ornament,  fit- 
ting upon  a  ftone ;  her  elbow  upon  her  knees,  and  both  hands 
under  her  chin;  a  tree  by  her  without  leaves. 

Old,  becaufe  youth  is  jovial ;  (he  is  poorly  clad,  which  fuits 
with  the  tree  without  leaves ;  the  flone  fhews  that  fhe  is  bar- 
ren in  words  and  deeds :  but  though  flie  feems  liftlefs  in  the 
winter  in  politick  adlions;  yet  in  the  fpring,  when  there  is 
need  of  wife  men,  then  penfive  men  are  found  by  experience  to 
be  judicious. 

PERFECTION  is  reprefented  \J7i  paintings  &c.]  by  a  fair 
lady  in  a  veit  of  gold  gaufe,  her  bofom  unveiled,  her  body  is 
in  the  Zodiac,  her  fleeves  turn'd  up  to  her  elbows,  making  a 
perfed  circle  with  the  left. 

The  golden  robe  denotes  perfeftion ;  the  naked  breafts,  the 
chiefefl:  part  thereof  to  nourilh  others  j  the  circle,  the  moft 
perfect  figure  in  the  mathematicks. 

PERIDORE  is  a  precious  flone,  a  fort  of  a  clear  Topa&y 
of  a  gold-colour  light,  but  which  is  notwirhftanding  beautiful. 

To  imitate  it  well,  take  two  ounces  of  natural  cryftal  in 
powder,  6  ounces  of  minium-^  an  ounce  of  fine  fait  of  tartar^ 
and  eight  grains  of  verdegreaje  ,•  reduce  the  whole  to  an  im- 
palpable powder,  by  pounding  in  a  mortar,  fearce  it  through  a 
fine  fieve.  The  fame  circumftances  are  to  be  obferv'd  in  ba- 
king this  ftone  as  in  the  Jacynthy  (which  fee)  by  reafon  of  the 
minium  that  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  one  and  the  o- 
ther,  and  you  will  have  a  very  fine  Peridore. 
Another  colour  of  Peridore. 

This  peridore  ought  to  be  harder  and  more  fix'd  than  the 
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precedent,  becaufe  there  is  no  minium  in  it ;  but  it  will  not  be 
fo  vivacious. 

Take  one  ounce  of  natural  cryllal  in  powder,  adram  o{  jalt 
of  vitrioly  two  drams  of  'vitriol  calcin'd  ad  ruhedins  n^  four  grains 
of  verdegreafe^  and  as  much  ^nz  fait  of  tartar  z^  ecualsthe 
whole  in  weight,  /.  e.  one  ounce,  three  drams  and  four  grains  ^ 
reduce  all  to  a  fine  powder,  by  pounding  them  in  a  bra^  mor- 
tar, mix  them  well  togecher,  put  them  into  a  crucible  cover- 
ed with  another,  and  well  luted  i  12  hours  after,  take  your 
crucible  and  break  iu  to  take  out  the  matrer,  which  cut  and 
polifh  at  the  wheel,  and  let  it  be  wrought  by  a  good  workman. 

F  FRANCIS  PERRIER  painter  and  engraver,  publKFd 
feveral  Roman  anriquicies  in   i()55,  with  this  mark,  as 
in  the  Index  of  Ko/7?'s  plates. 

PERSECUTION  is  reprefcnted  \in  fainting^  &c.]  by  a 
woman  clad  in  njerdegreafe,  and  ruft-colours,  wings  upon  her 
flioulders;  in  a  pofture  as  if  flie  would  let  fiy  an  arrowy  with 
a  crocodile  at  her  feer. 

The  wings  fnew  its  being  evermore  ready  and  quick  in  doing 
mifchiefi  the  bow  her  fending  out  bitter  words  ^  the  crocodile 
becauie  it  annoys  only  the  hl"h  that  flee  from  it ;  fo  perfecution 
delires  nothing  more  than  to  find  thofe  who  do  not  refift  it  by 
their  own  ftrength. 

Of  PERSPECTIVE  /•;;  ge-aeral. 

1.  Is  that  by  which  we  behold,  contemplate  and  draw  the 
likeneft  of  all  magnitudes,  juft  in  form  and  manner  as  they  ap- 
pear to  the  eye. 

2.  The  matter  to  be  feen  or  fpeculated  is  a  magnitude :  the 
manner  of  fpeculation  is  by  radiations  of  light,  either  diredt, 
redified  or  broken. 

3.  A  magnitude  is  that  which  hath  form  i  and  it  is  either 
lineal,  fuperficial  or  folidj  that  is,  either  a  complication  of 
points,  a  complication  of  lines,  or  a  complication  of  fuperficies. 

4.  A  line  is  a  complication  of  points ;  that  is  (according  to 
Euclid)  a  length  only  without  either  breadth  or  thicknefs- 

5.  A  fuperficies  is  a  complication  of  line,  that  is,  a  length 
having  breadth  without  thicknefs. 

For  as  the  continuation  of  points  makes  a  line  j  fo  the  couch- 
ing together  of  liyies  'tnakes  a  juperficies  j  "jjhich  is  only  the  lay- 
ing crofs-iuife. 

6.  A  folid  is  a  complication  of  fuperficies,  that  is  a  length 
or  breadth  having  depth  or  thicknefs. 

ui472d  indeed  it  is  nothing  hut  the  continuation  of  points,  upon 
a  fuperficies  either  perpendicularly  or  bending. 

7.  The  contemplation  of  rhe  objedt  reprefents  the  matter  to 
the  mind,  in  the  fame  manner  as  its  outward  appeannce  doth 
to  the  eye.  Q^z  '  And 
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And  from  hence  comes  judgment,  whereby  the  artift  is  ena- 
bled to  defcribe  the  fame  in  Unes,  and  delineate  it  according  to 
the  apparent  or  vifual  proportions. 

8.  To  draw  or  defcribe  the  appearance  in  lines,  is  theadtive 
part  of  this  art ;  whereby  the  idea  conceiv'd  in  mind  (by  fight 
and  contemplation)  is  brought  to  light. 

9.  A  radiation  is  a  beam  of  light,  conveying  the  likenefs  of 
the  thing  to  the  eyes  or  fight ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it,  to 
the  mind  or  underflanding. 

/^nd  this  radiatio7t  is  two-fold^  either  external.,  from  the  ex- 
ternal lights  or  :7iteUe^ual  from  its  being  a7id  poijjer. 

10.  Direct  radiations  are  thofe,  which  confider  the  direct  or 
(Ireight  beams,  which  pafs  between  the  eye  and  the  object. 

And  this  is  the  firfi  kind  of  perfpeiiive ,  and  is  frequeiitly  a- 
lone  caird  Opticks. 

IT.  TLefieiied  radiations^  are  thofe  which  confider  the  re- 
fieftion  of  beams  and  their  fhape  upon  any  polilh'd  body,  as 
on  a  G'ohe^  Cone.,  Cy Under j  Pyramid,  or  any  regular  folid. 

And  this  IS  the  Jecofid  kind  of  perfpe£iive  j  'which  is  call'd 
Catoptricks. 

12.  Broken  radiations,  are  thofe  which  confider  the  breaking 
of  the  beams,  as  they  are  to  be  feen  through  a  glafs  or  a  cry- 
ftal,  cut  into  feveral  planes  or  fuperficies. 

And  this  is  the  third  and  laji  kind  of  perjpe^ive ;  luhichis  caWd 
Dioptricks. 

The  general  praBice  of  PERSPECTIVE. 

1.  Let  every  line  which  in  the  object  or  geometrical  figure, 
is  ftraight,  perpendicular  or  parallel  to  its  bafe,  be  ki  alfo  in  its 
icenographick  delineation. 

2.  Let  the  lines  which  in  the  object  return  at  right  angles 
from  the  fore-right  fide,  be  drawn  fcenographically  from  the 
vifual  point. 

3.  Let  all  flrait  lines,  which  in  the  objeift  return  from  the 
fore-right  fide,  rim  in  a  fcenographick  figure  into  the  horizon- 
tal line. 

4.  Let  the  objedl  you  intend  to  delineate,  ftanding  on  your 
right-hand,  be  plac'd  alfo  on  the  right-hand  of  the  vifual  point ; 
and  that  on  the  left-hand,  on  the  left-hand  on  the  fame  point  i 
and  that  which  is  juft  before  in  the  middle  of  it. 

5.  Let  thofe  lines  which  are  (in  the  objedt)  equidiftant  to 
the  returning  line,  hz  drawn  in  the  fcenographick  figure,  from 
that  point  found  in  the  horizon. 

6.  In  fetting  off  the  altitude  of  columns,  pedeftals  and  the 
like,  meafure  the  height  from  the  bafe  line  upward,  in  the 
front  or  fore-right  fide  ;  and  a  vifual  ray  down  that  point  in 
the  front  fhall  limit  the  altitude  of  the  column  or  pillar,   all 

the 
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the  way    behind  the  fore-right  fide,  or  orthographick  appea- 
rance, even  to  the  vifual  point. 

This  rule  y  OH  rnufl  ohjerve  in  all  figures,  as  ivell  'where  there 
is  a  front  or  fore-right  fidcj  as  "where  there  is  none. 

7.  In  delineating  ovals,  circles,  arches,  crofics,  fpirals  and 
crofs  arches,  or  any  other  figure  in  the  roof  of  any  room,  firll 
draw  ichnographically,  and  fo  with  perpendiculars  from  the 
molT:  eminent  points  thereof,  carry  it  up  unto  the  ceiling  ^ 
from  which  feveral  points  carry  on  the  figure. 

8.  The  centre  in  any  fcenographick  regular  figure,  is  found 
by  drawing  crols  lines  from  oppofite  angles:  for  the  point 
where  the  diagonals  crofs,  is  the  centre. 

9.  A  ground  plane  of  fquares  is  alike,  both  above  and  be- 
low the  horizontal  line  i  only  the  more  it  is  diftant  above  or 
beneath  the  horizon,  the  fqujrcs  will  be  fo  much  the  larger  or 
wider. 

10.  In  drawing  a  pcrfpcctive  figure,  where  many  lines  come 
together,  you  may  for  the  directing  of  your  eye,  draw  the  dia- 
gonals in  red  -^  the  vifual  lines  in  black -^  the  perpendiculars  in 
grecv-y  or  other  ditFerent  colour,  from  that  which  you  intend 
the  figure  fhall  be  of. 

11.  Having  confidered  the  height,  diftance  and  pofition  of 
I  the  figure,  and  drawn  it  accordingly,  with  fide  or  angle  againft 

!  the  bafe  ^  raife  perpendiculars  from  the  feveral  angles  or  de- 
I  figned  points  from  the  figure  to  the  bafe,  and  transfer  the 
length  of  each  perpendicular,  from  the  place  where  it  touches  the 
bafe,  to  the  bafe  on  the  fide  oppoiite  to  the  point  of  diftancej 
fo  Vv'ill  the  diametrals  drawn  to  the  perpendiculars  in  the  bafe- 
by  interfcclion  wiih  the  diagonals,  drawn  to  the  feveral  tranf- 
ferrcd  diftances,  give  the  angles  of  the  figures,  and  fo  lines 
drawn  from  point  to  point  will  circumfcribe  the  fcenographick 
figure. 

12.  If  in  landskip  there  be  any  ftanding- waters,  as  rivers, 
ponds  and  the  like  i  place  the  horizontal  line  level  with  the 
farthefl:  light  or  appearance  of  it. 

13.  If  there  beany  houfes  or  the  like  in  thepifture,  confider 
their  pofition,  that  you  may  find  from  what  point  in  the  horizon- 
tal lines  to  draw  the  front  and  fides  thereof. 

14.  In  defcribing  things  at  a  great  diftance,  obfervethe  pro- 
portion (both  in  magnitude  and  diitancc?)  in  draught,  which 
appears  from  the  objed:  to  the  eye. 

15.  In  colouring  and  fiiadowing  of  every  thing,  you  mud 
do  the  lame  in  your  piclurc,  which  you  obfervc  with  your  eye, 
efpecially  in  objects  lying  nearj  but  acccording  as  the  diftance 
grows  greater  and  greater,  fo  the  colours  mult  be  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  at  kit  ihey  lofe  themfelves  in  a  davkifli  sky-colour. 

0.3  *  i^' 
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16.  The  Catoptrichs  are  beft  feen  in  a  common  lookitig- 
glafs,  or  other  polifn'd  matter  j  where,  if  the  glaG  be  exadly 
flat,  the  object  is  exaclly  hke  its  original,*  but  if  the  glafs  be 
not  flat,  the  refemblance  alters  from  the  original  j  and  that 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  glais  ditTers  from  an  exad:  plane.  - 

17.  in  drawing  Catoprick  figures,  the  furface  of  the  glafs  is 
to  be  confideredjUpon  which  you  mean  to  have  the  reflection : 
for  which  you  muit  make  a  particular  khnographical  draught 
or  projection  ^  which  on  the  glafs  mud  appear  to  be  a  plain 
full  of  fquares,  on  which  projection  transfer  what  fhall  be 
drawn  on  a  plane,  divided  into  the  fame  number  of  like 
fquares  j  where  tho'  the  draught  miay  appear  very  confus'd,  yet 
the  reflection  of  it  on  the  glafs  will  be  very  regular,  propor- 
tional and  regularly  compos'd. 

18.  The  Dioptnck  or  broken  beam  may  be  feen  in  a  tube 
through  a  cryftai  or  glafs,  which  hath  its  furface  cut  into  many 
oi'hars,  whereby  the  rays  of  the  objecft  are  broken. 

For  to  the  fat  of  the  cryfial  or  ivater,  the  rajs  run  freight  ^ 
hut  then  they  break  and  j/>ake  an  angle^  the  v:hich  aijo  h)i  the 
refracied  beams  is  7;:ade  and  continued  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
fame  fat. 

19.  When  thefe  taces  on  a  cryflal  are  return'd  towards  a 
plane  plac'd  diredtly  before  it,  they  feparate  therafelves  at  a 
good  diftance  on  the  plane;  becaufe  they  are  all  diredted  to 
various  far  diliant  places  of  the  fame. 

20.  But  for  the  aif-gning  to  each  of  them  a  place  on  the 
fairx  tslane,  1:10  geometrick  rule  is  yet  invented. 

Of  the  afs  of  PERS PEGTI VE . 

1.  Perfective  then  i.;  a  fcience  or  rather  an  art  abfolutely 
iiecelTary  to  one  who  would  drt?'-jj  well,  eT/grave,  etch,  carve 
or  paint ;  and  which  n^.en  of  thole  profeflions  ought  not  to 
want:  yet  they  are  not  ro  be  fo  wholly  fubjecl  to  its  precepts, 
as  ro  enfiave  rhcfe  arts  to  its  rifles. 

2.  It  is  to  be  us'd,  when  it  leads  vou  pleafmgly  into  the  beau- 
ties of  your  work,  and  can  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  defign ; 
but  when  it  will  not  be  Jjfcfnl  to  thefe  purpofes,  you  are  to 
paf  it  by,  led  it  iLould  mifguide  you,  by  leading  youto  fome- 
thing  that  is  repu^nnt  to  your  peculiar  art. 

3.  Ferfpei^ii-e  cannot  of  itfelf  be  cail'd  a  certain  rule,  but  it 
is  to  be  us'd  with  judgment,  prudence  and  difcretion ;  for  if  it 
be  perreclly  underftood  by  you,  and  yet  you  ufe  it  too  regu- 
larly, tho'  you  may  eiTed  fuch  things  as  are  within  the  rules  of 
art,  yet  the  v/Ork  will  not  always  be  pleallng  to  the  fight. 

4.  The  greardt  painters  who  have  made  ufe  of  it,  if  they  had 
rigoroufly  obferv'd  it  in  their  defigns,  they  had  much  dimi- 
niih.'d  the  glory  to  which  they  attain'd,  and  to  which  time  will 
g'Ve  a  kind  of  immortality.         "  5< 
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5.  Such  as  follow  its  precepts  too  clofely,  may  indeed  make 
things  regularly  true^  but  will  be  very  deficient  in  that  harmo- 
nious excellency,  that  cxquifite  beauty  and  that  charming 
fweetnefs,  which  would  ocherwile  have  been  found  in  them. 

6.  The  architedls  and  llaruaries  of  antient  times  did  not  al- 
ways find  it  to  their  purpofe,'  it  was  not  their  prudence  to 
trace  the  geometrical  part  fo  exadtly  as  the  rules  of  perfpedtive 
do  require, 

7.  If  you  would  imitate  the  frontifpiece  of  the  'Rotunda^  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  perfpeftive,  you  would  err  very  much  ; 
for  the  columns  which  are  at  the  extremities  have  more  in 
diameter,  than  thofe  that  are  in  the  middle. 

8.  The  cornifh  of  the  Falazzo  Fanicfe  which  looks  fo 
beautifully,  if  beheld  from  below,  yet  being  more  nearly 
view'd,  is  found  to  want  very  much  of  its  juft  proportion. 

9.  In  the  Pillar  of  Trajatiy  the  higheft  figures  are  much 
greater,  than  thofe  which  are  below  ^  which  by  the  rules  of 
perfpeilive  lliould  be  quite  contrary:  here  they  increafe.  accord- 
ing to  the  meafure  of  their  diftance. 

10.  There  is  a  rule  which  teaches  the  making  figures  after 
that  manner,"  but  it  is  no  rule  in  ferfpe£iive;  tho'  it  is  found 
in  fome  books  of  that  art  ^  and  it  is  never  to  be  made  ufe  of, 
but  when  it  is  for  your  purpofe :  viz..  when  it  may  eafe  the 
fight,  and  render  the  objed:  more  agreeable. 

11.  The  Farnefean  Hercules-)  its  bafe  is  not  on  the  level,  but 
on  an  eafy  declivity  on  the  advanc'd  part^  the  reafon  of  which, 
is,  that  the  feet  of  the  figure  may  not  be  hidden  from  the  light, 
but  appear  more  pleafing  to  the  eye. 

12.  And  this  is  the  true  reafon,  that  thefe  great  men  have 
fometimes  ftept  afide  from  the  geometrical  rules  of  perfpe^li've, 
not  in  flight  or  contempt  of  the  arc ;  but  for  the  abfolute  plea- 
fing of  the  fenfe  of  fight. 

Methods  of  dsfcribing  geometrically  figures  necejfary  ifi 

PERSPECTIVE. 
I.  A  line,  as  A  B  fig.  i.  heifig  given  tofor?n  a  f^aare  0;/;  fet 
one  foot  of  the  compaffes  in  the  point  A,  and  extending  the 
other  the  length  A  B,  defcribe  the  arch  B  C  j  then  from  the 
point  B  defcribe  another  arch  A  D,  interfering  the  former  in 
E,  and  from  E  fet  off  half  the  arch  E  A  or  E  B  outwardly, 
to  D  and  C,  to  which  points  drawing  lines  from  A  B,  ^c. 
the  fquare  is  formed. 

•  Or  thus  i  Upon  the  given  line  A  B,ereft  a  perpendicular  AC 
equal  to  A  B,  then  taking  the  length  A  B  in  the  compaffes,  fet 
one  foot  in  B,  and  with  the  other  defcribe  an  arch  :  having 
done  the  like  from  the  point  C,  the  interfecflion  of  the  two 
arches  will  be  the  point  D^  which  gives  ths  fouare  A  B  C  D. 
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2.  To  dsfcr'the  a  Parallelogram  or  long  fquare  :    on  the  term 
E  of  the  given  line  EF  eredt  a  perpendicular,    either  greater 
or  lefs  than  the  fame  as  E  G :   then  taking  E  G  in  the  com- 
pafles,  fet  one  foot  in  F,  and  with  the  other  defcribe  an  arch  j 
alfo  take  E  F  in  the  compares,  and  fetting  one  foot  in  G ,  de- 
fcribe a  fecond  arch,   cutting  the  former  in  H  :    this  will  pro- 
duce the  parallelogram  requir'd. 
Of  circular  foljgons-^.which  are  figures  of  fever  at  angles  infer  iFd 
in  circles. 
^.  To  defcrihe  an  equilateral  triangle.     Open  the  compafTes 
to  the  radius  of  the  circle,  fet  one  foot  in  the  point  A,  and  de- 
fcribe the  arch  DE,  and  draw  a  right  line  D  E,  which  will  be 
the  fide  of  the  triangle  D  E  F. 

4.  Vor  a  fquare-.,  draw  two  diameters  at  right  angles,  and 
join  their  extremes :  thus  you  will  have  the  fquare  A  B  C  D. 

5.  'For  a  fentagoii  or  five-avgle ;  draw  two  diameters,  and 
take  D  G,  half  the  femi-dianieter  D  I,  and  from  the  point  G 
with  the  interval  G  A,  defcribe  the  arch  A  H :  the  chord  of 
which  is  the  fide  of  the  pentagon. 

6.  For  the  hexagon  or  fx- angle  ^  the  fcmi-diametcr  is  tha 
fide  of  the  hexagon. 

7.  For  the  heptagon  or  fenjen-angle ;  take  half  a  fide  of  the 
equilateral  triangle. 

8.  For  the  o^ogon  or  eight-angle  j  take  half  a  quadrant  of  the 
circle. 

.9.  For  the  emteagon  or  ni-ne- angle:,  take  two  thirds  of  the 
femi-diametcr  for  the  lide,  as  E  B. 

10.  For  the  decagon  or  ten-attgle:,  divide  the  femi-diameter  in- 
to two  in  the  point  G,  and  from  G  with  the  interval  G  A, 
defcribe  an  arch  A  B :  the  part  of  the  diameter  B  C,  will  be 
the  fide  of  the  decagon.  ; 

11.  For  the  un-decag^on  or  eleven-angle:,  draw  two  diameterSi 
at  right  angles,  and  ^Vom  the  point  A,  with  the  interval  of  aj. 
femi-diameter  def(^ribe  an  arch  BC  j    then  from  the  point  otit 
iiirerfeclion  C,  draw  a  line  to  E,  and  the  portion  C  D  will 
be  the  fide  ot  the  un-decagon. 

12.  For  the  do- dec  agon  or  twelve-angle  ;  divide  the  arch  of  a 
hexagon  A  B  into  two  equal  parts  j  anid  the  chord  of  the  moie- 
ty will  be  the  fide. 

i;.  An  Oval  is  form'd  divers  ways,  in  all  which  the  figure 
is  either  a  compound  ofievcral  portions  of  circles,  or  it  isonek 
line  dravv'n  from  two  centres.  The  mofl  ufual  methods  areij 
thef.:  firft  def:ribe  a  circle  and  draw  two  diameters  in  it  aj| 
A  6,  C  D ;  then  from  the  points  A,  B,  draw  two  other  circle;! 
equal  with  the  firft ;  then  from  the  point  D,  draw  a  line! 
through  the  center  of  the  laft  circle  to  the  circumference  El 
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When  you  have  done'this,  fet  one  foot  of  the  compafles  in  D, 
and  with  the  other  take  the  interval  E,  and  defcribe  the  arch 
E  F,  and  doing  the  like  on  the  other  lide,  the  oval  will  be 
formed. 

14.  For  a  rounder  oval^  draw  a  Tingle  line,  and  from  A,  as  a 
centre,  defcribe  a  circle,  the  interfeition  of  which  with  the 
right  line  in  the  point  B,  will  be  the  centre  of  another  circle. 
Then  to  form  the  oval,  take  in  the  compafles  the  whole  dia- 
meter of  one  of  the  circles,  as  from  A  to  F  j  and  in  one  of  the 
interfeclions  of  the  circles,  as  D,  fetting  one  foot  of  the  copi- 
paflcs,  with  the  other  draw  the  arch  G  H :  do  the  like  from  the 
point  E. 

15.  There  is  alfo  an  eafier  and  more  ufeful  manner  of  dc- 
fcribing  ovals,  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones:  the  fame  rule 
ferving  for  all  forms,  long,  and  narrow,  broad,  fliort,  ^c. 

Thus,  fct  two  nails  or  pins  in  a  right  line,  AB,  to  ferve  as 
a  centre,  and  about  thefe  tie  a  thread  of  the  length  and  width 
of  the  oval  required,  as  ABC;  hold  the  thread  tight  with  a 
pen  or  pencil,  and  turn  it  about  till  you  arrive  where  you  be- 
gan. If  you  would  have  it  a  long  one,  fet  the  centre  farther 
apart ;  and  if  a  fhort  one,  do  the  contrary :  for  if  the  nails  ftand 
clofe  together,  the  figure  will  be  a  circle. 

16.  For  a  fpiral,  or  volute,  take  two  points  in  a  line,  AB; 
the  points  to  ferve  one  after  another  as  centres.  As  for  inftance, 
having  drawn  the  femicircle  A  B,  fet  one  foot  of  the  compafles 
in  B,  and  open  the  other  to  the  length  A  B,  and  defcribe  a 
femicircle,  A  C  j  then  fet  one  foot  in  A,  take  the  interval  A  C, 
and  draw  the  femi-circle  C  D ;  and  this  continue  as  long  as 
you  pleafe,  ftill  fhifting  centres. 

Of  Lines  a?id  Pohts  in  "PerfpeSiive. 
The  TERRESTRIAL  LINE,  i  is  the  line  an  objeft  is  placed 
BASE  LINE,  Cor  ftands  upon,  of  which 

LINE  of  the  PLAN,  3  ^^ch  objed  has   its  parti- 

cular one,  and  the  whole  draught  a  general  one. 

This  is  always  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  is  feen  in  A  B  of 
the  firll  figure  of  the  plate,  FG  of  the  fecond,  and  NO  of  the 
third;   and   fomctimes   ferves  to  determine    the   lengths   and 
breadths,-  particularly  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  piece,  whereto 
all  the  meafures  are  to  be  accocr.modated;  as  will  be  fliewn 
hereafter. 
The  POINT  of  SIGHT,        -n  is  a  point  in  the  axis  of  the 
The  POINI^  of  the  EYE,         C^y^->  or  in  the  central  ray, 
PRINCIPAL  POINT,  f  where  the  fame  is   inter- 

PQINT  of  PERSPECTIVE,  3  feded  by  the  horizon. 
Thus  the  point  E  in  the  firft  figure,  is  the  point  of  fight  m 
the  horizon  C  I),  wherein  all  the  viftial  rays  meet. 

It 
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It  is  called  the  Foint  of  the  Eye,  or  Ocu/ar  Fc'mt,  becaufe 
directly  oppofed  to  the  eye  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  view  the 
piece. 

Of  the  POINT  or  POINTS  of  diftance. 

Thefe  are  a  point  or  points  (for  there  are  fometimes  two  of 
them)  placed  at  equal  diftance  from  the  point  of  fight. 

They  are  thus  denominated,  by  reafon  the  fpeftator  ought  to 
be  fo  far  removed  from  the  figure  or  painting,  and  the  terref- 
trial  line,  as  thefe  points  are  from  the  point  of  the  eye,  and  are 
always  to  be  in  the  horizontal  line. 

,  Thus,  H  I  (fee  plate,  fig.  2.)  being  the  horizon,  and  K  the 
point  of  light,  L  and  M  are  points  of  diftance,  ferving  to  give 
all  the  fhortenings. 

Thus  ex.  gr.  if  from  the  extremes  of  the  line  F  G  you  draw 
two  lines  to  the  point  K,  and  from  the  fame  points  draw  two 
lines  to  the  points  of  diftance  M  and  L,  where  thefe  two  lines 
G  L  -and  F  M  cut  the  lines  F  K  and  GK  in,  the  points  X  and 
Y  will  be  the  line  of  depth,  and  the  fhortening  of  the  fquare, 
of  which  F  G  is  the  fcale  and  bafe.  The  lines  drawn  to  the 
points  of  fight  are  all  vifual  rays,  and  thofe  drawn  to  the  points 
of  diftance  all  diagonals. 

Of  the  POINT  0/ FRONT,  fg.  3. 

The  point  of  DIRECT  VIEW,  or  of  the  FRONT,  is  when 
ve  have  the  object  dircftly  before  us,  and  not  more  on  one 
fide  than  the  other  j  in  which  cafe  it  only  fhews  the  forefide, 
and  if  it  be  below  the  horizon,  a  little  of  the  top  too  j  but  no- 
thing of  the  vAcS)  except  the  object  be  polygonous. 

,T  hus  the  plan  A  B  C  D  fig- 3.  is  all  in  front,  and  if  it  were  raifed 
we  fhould  not  fee  any  thing  of  the  fides  A  B  or  C  D,  but  only 
the  front  A  D :  the  reafon  is,  that  the  point  of  view  E  being 
diredly  oppofite  thereto,  caufes  a  diminution  on  each  fide ; 
which  however  is  only  to  be  underftood  where  an  elevation  is 
the  object  i  for  if  it  be  a  plan,  it  ilievvs  the  whole,  as  A  B  C  D. 
Of  the  SIDE  POINT,  fig.  4. 

The  point  of  OBLIQUE  VIEW,  or  of  the  SIDE,  h  when 
v/e  fee  the  object  afide  of  us,  and  only  as  it  were  aflanr,  or  with 
a  corner  of  the  eye  \  the  eye  however  being  all  the  while  oppo- 
fire  to  the  point  of  fight :  in  which  cafe  we  view  the  objed  la- 
ieralh',  and  it  prefents  us  twof^^es  or  fides. 
•^  For  inltance;  if  die  point  ot  fight  be  in  F,  the  objed  G  H 
I  K  will  appear  athwart,  and  fliew  two  faces  G  Ks  and  G  H, 
in  which  cafe  it  v/iU  be  a  fide  point. 

The  practice  is  the  fame  in  the  fide  points  as  in  the  front 
points  i  a  point  of  fight,  points  of  diftance,  &c.  being  laid  down 
in  the  one  as  v.'cU  as  the  other. 
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Definitions  in  Perjpe&ivel 
ICHNOGRAPHY  is  the  figure  of  the  plat-form  in  Terfpec- 
tivej  or  the  plan  any  thing  is  to  be  raifed  upon :  thus  A  B  C  D 
is  the  ichnography  or  plan  of  a.  fquare  body.     See  Ferfpe&ivey 
plate  fig.  I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  in  PerfpeSli've,  is  the  figure  of  the  front 
or  forefide  of  an  objedt,  as  an  houfe,  d^c.  Or  it  is  the  figure 
of  an  objedt,  as  an  holife,  ^c.  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  eye.  Thus 
E  F  G  H  is  the  orthography  or  fore-part  of  a  cube  or  houfe.  As 
the  ichnography  reprefents  the  plane,  the  orthography  reprefents 
the  fide  oppofite  to  the  eye.     See  Perjpediive,  plate  2.  fig.  2. 

SCENOGRAPHY  is  what  exhibits  the  objed  quite  raifed 
and  perfed,  with  all  its  diminutions  and  fliadows  ,•  both  in  front, 
the  fides  which  may  be  feen,  and  top:  thus  IK  LMNOP 
is  a  fcenography,  or  perfect  cube.  This  is  the  whole,  and  com- 
prehends all  the  other  parts.  See  Perjpe^ive,  plate  fig.  5 
IVhy  objeiis  appear  the  fmaller^  as  they  are  at  a  grciter  difiance. 
Things  appear  according  to  the  atigle  of  the  eye  ivherein  they 
are  feen-,  and  this  angle  is  takeyi  at  the  eye.,  nuhere  the  lines  ter~ 
mnating  the  obje&s  meet. 

The  eye  A  for  inftance,  viewing  the  objeft  B  C,  will  draw 
the  rays  A  B  and  A  C,  which  give  the  angle  B  A  C  ^  fo  that  an 
objedt  viewed  under  a  greater  angle  will  appear  large,  and  ano- 
ther under  a  lefler  angle,  little. 

Now  tis  certain,  that  among  equal  objects  thofe  at  the  great- 
eft  diftance  will  appear  under  the  fmalleft  angle,  and  confe- 
quently  in  all  perjpedives  the  remoteft  objefts  muft  be  made 
the  fmalleft:  as  for  example,  if  the  eye  be  in  A,  the  object  BC 
which  is  the  neareft,  will  appear  the  biggeft,  becaufe  feen  un- 
der the  greateft  angles  and  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
objects,  will  all  appear  fmaller  and  fmaller,  though  really  all  e- 
qual  j  inafmuch  as  the  angles  diminilh  in  proportion  as  the  ob- 
jedts  recede. 

If  the  eye  were  removed  into  M,  K  L  would  appear  the  larg- 
eft,  and  BC  in  this  latter  cafe  no  bigger  than  NO.  See  fig.  i. 
The  fecond  figure  is  a  fequel  of  what  we  have  advanced  : 
for  fuppofing  the  objects  to  appear  fuch  as  is  the  angle  they  are 
feen  in,  it  follows,  that  if  feveral  lines  be  drawn  between  the 
fides  of  the  fame  triangle,  they  will  all  appear  equal :  thus  all 
the  lines  comprized  between  the  fides  ON,  OP,  of  the  trian- 
gle NOP,  will  appear  equal  to  each  other,  and  as  objects  com- 
prehended under  the  fame  angle  feem  equal,  fo  all  compre- 
hended under  a  greater  angle,  feem  greater,  and  all  under  a 
fmaller,  fmaller.  See  fig.  2. 

Thus  much  being  fuppofed  j  if  there  be  a  number  of  co- 
lumns or  pilafters  to  be  ranged  in  perjpe^ive,  on  each  Ijde  of 
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a  Hall  or  Church,  they  mud  of  neceffity  be  all  made  under  the 
{ame  angle,  and  all  tend  towards  one  common  point  in  the  ho- 
rizon O :  as  for  inftance,  the  eye  being  placed  in  A,  viewing 
the  firft  objed  D  E  j  if  from  the  points  D  E  you  draw  the  vi- 
fual  rays  DO,  E O,  they  will  make  the  triangle  DOE,  which 
will  include  the  columns  D  E,  FG,  HI,  K  L,  M  N,  fo  as  they 
will  all  appear  equal.     Fig.  3. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  fides,  is  likewife  to  be  underftood 
of  the  cielings  and  pavements ;  the  diminutions  of  the  angles  of 
remote  objects,  placed  either  above  or  below,  following  the 
fame  rule  as  thofe  placed  laterally. 

There  is  therefore  no  need  of  adding  any  thing  farther,  un- 
lefs  this>  that  you  take  care  that  there  be  as  many  fquares  or 
divifions  between  the  remoteft  objeds,  as  between  the  neareft ; 
for  in  that  cafe,  though  diftant  objects  be  the  clofer,  as  they  are 
further  from  us,  they  will  appear  lin  fome  mealure  to  preferve 
their  diftance.  Thus  in  BCDE,  the  interval  between  the  four 
neareft  columns,  there  are  fixteen  fquares,  and  no  fewer  than 
fixteen  between  the  four  remoteft  K  L,  MN.    Fig.  4. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  (aid,  that  if  you  join  two  tri- 
angles as  in  the  laft  figure  but  one  for  the  fides,  and  two  o- 
thers  of  the  laft  for  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  an  obje6t,  all  four 
will  terminate  in  one  fingle  point  A,  which  is  the  point  of  fight 
wherein  all  the  vifual  rays  meet. 

And  this  will  give  a  proof  of  what  we  have  advanced,  viz. 
that  objects  diminifli  as  they  remove,  the  lower  rifing,  the  up- 
per falling,  and  the  lateral  clofing  or  approaching:  an  example 
of  all  which  is  given  in  figure  I.  which  exhibits  as  it  were  depths 
and  diftances,  falling  back  and  receding  from  us,  though  all 
equally  near  the  eye.     See  p^ate. 

The  trees  being  ranged  by  the  fame  law,  have  the  fame  ef- 
t"c<ft  as  the  columns,  &c.  for  being  all  comprehended  in  the 
iiame  angle,  and  the  two  rows  having  each  its  own  angle, 
and  the  angles  all  meeting  in  a  point  A,  they  form  a  third,  which 
is  the  earth,  and  a  fourch,  which  if  you  pleafe  is  the  air  j  and 
thus  afi^brd  an  elegant  profped. 

I.  Of  the  7;/cafures  upon  the  bafe  in  perfpeBi-ve. 

By  the  bafc  line  alone  any  depth  may  be  given,  and  in  any 
pkcc  at  pleafure,  v/ithout  the  ufe  of  fquares ;  which  is  a  very 
expeditious  way,  though  fomewhat  difficult  to  learn. 

i  fiiall  hovv'ever  endeavour  to  make  it  underftood,  by  reafon 
that  I  Hull  frequently  make  ufe  of  it. 

As  for  example,  fuppofe  the  bafe  line  BS,  the  point  of  view 
A>-5rid  the  points  of  diftance  D  E  j  if  now  you  would  make  a 
plan  of  a  cube  B  C,  drav/  two  oecult  or  dotted  lines  from  the 
extremes  BC  to  the  point  of  fight;  then  to  give  the  breadth, 

take 
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lake  the  fime  meafure  B  C,  and  fee  it  off  on  the  terreftri^l  line 
C  Fj  and  fiom  F  draw  a  line  to  the  point  of  diltance  D ;  and 
where  this  line  interieds  the  firft  ray  C  in  the  point  G,  will  be 
the  diminution  of  the  plan  of  the  cube  B  H  G  0. 

If  you  would  have  an  object  farther  towards  the- middle,  take 
the  breadth,  and  the  diftance  of  the  bafe  line,  as  I  K;  and  to 
have  the  depth,  fet  it  as  you  would  have  it  on  the  fame  bafe  as 
L  M,  and  its  width  both  on  L  M.  Then  from  L  and  M  draw 
occult  lines  to  the  point  of  diftance  D,  and  from  the  poinds 
NO,  where  thofe  lines  interfedt  the  ray  K,  draw  parallels  to 
the  terreftrial  line,  and  you  will  have  the  fquare  QV  O  N. 

Afcer  the  fame  manner  you  may  fet  off  the  other  dde  of  the 
fquare  which  fhould  be  on  the  bafe,  as  B  H  G  C  is  heie  tranf- 
ferred  to  V.  The  points  M  and  T,  which  are  only  two  feet  from 
the  points,  afford  a  very  narrow  figure  in  X,  as  being  very  near. 
2.  Of  the  bafe  line.,  and  a  fntgle  point  of  diflance. 
Since  the  depths  and  widths  may  be  had  by  the  means  of  this 
bafe  line,  there  is  no  need  of  any  further  trouble  in  making  of 
fquarcs  j  as  fhaJl  be  iliewn  in  this  example. 

Suppofe  a  row  of  trees  or  columns  is  to  be  made  on  each 
fide  j  on  the  bafe  line  lay  down  the  place,  and  the  diftance  be- 
tween them,  with  their  breadth  or  diameters,  as  ABCDEFG; 
then  laying  a  ruler  from  the  point  of  diftance  O,  to  each  of  the 
points  A  BC  D  E  FG,  the  interfedions  it  makes  on  the  viflial 
ray  AH,  will  be  the  bounds  of  the  objeds  defired.    Tig.  2. 

To  fet  them  off  on  the  other  fide  upon  the  ray  G  H,  fet 
one  foot  of  the  compaflfes  upon  the  point  of  the  eye  H,  and 
with  the  other  ftrike  an  arch ;  the  point  wherein  this  cuts  the 
ray  G  H,  will  be  the  correfponding  bound. 

Thus  Mwill  be  the  fame  with  N,  and  fo  of  the  reft,  through 
which  drawing  parallels,  you  will  have  the  breadths. 

And  as  for  the  length,  you  may  make  it  at  ploafure :  fetting 
it  off  from  A,  as  for  inftancc;,  to  P,  and  then  from  P  drawing 
a  line  to  H,  and  where  this  cuts  the  other  parallels,  will  be 
formed  the  plan  required :  which  you  may  make  either  round 
or  fquare. 

3.  Not  to  deceive  one^s  felf  in  the  vie.ifures. 
Never  put  any  objects  that  are  intended  to  be  within  the  plan 
on  the  fide  of  the  point  of  diftance,  where  you  are  to  draw  lines 
for  the  management  of  the  depth. 

Thus,  luppofe  A  B  the  vifual  ray,  whereon  the  meafares  are 
to  be  marked  j  if  you  would  produce  the  points  C  and  D  thro' 
the  fame,  don't  draw  the  lines  from  the  point  of  diftance  ill, 
but  from  that  oppofite  thereto,  F.-  or  if  Cand  D  were  on  the 
infide,  as  G  and  H  are,  you  ftiould  not  draw  from  the  point  F, 
but  from  E^  byreafon  that  the  line  of  interfcction  is  found  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  f^o;  confequently  the  two  will  cut  each  other  in 
the  fame  points  I  K.     See  fig.  3, 

Of  Flanes  viewed  direSily-,  vr  in  front. 
From  the  third  and  fourth  articles  preceding,  and  the  eleva- 
tions that  follow,  it  will  appear  that  my  intention  is  not  to  ufe 
geometrical  plans,  in  order  to  the  drawing  of  perfpedives :  that 
being  a  double  labour,  and  there  being  very  ^qw  painters  who 
v/ould  give  themfclves  the  trouble,  fince  I  teach  them  to  do 
the  fame  thing  by  the  ufe  of  the  terreftrial  line. 

But  as  there  is  no  rule  fo  general,  but  has  its  exceptions,  fb 
there  are  certain  figures  that  cannot  be  put  in  perjpe^ive  with- 
out the  ufe  of  fuch  plans:  befides  theconfufion  a  man  would  be 
under,  fliould  a  plane  be  given  him  to  put  in  perfpeclive,  if 
he  had  not  been  inftrufted  how  to  proceed. 

On  thefe  confiderations  I  have  been  induced  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing rules ;  which  may  fuffice  to  fliew  how  any  plane  that 
can  be  required,  or  even  imagined,  may  be  put  in  perfpeiiive. 
I.  To  fborten  or  diminiflj  a  S  QJJ  ARE.    See  plate.)  fig.  i. 
As  ABCD  iig.  I.    From  A  and  B  to  the  point  of  fight  E, 
draw  the  lines  AE,  BE;  and  from  the  fame  angles  A  and  B 
draw  two  diagonals  FB,  AG  ,•  and  the  points  H  and  I,  where 
•  they  interfed  the  rays  A  E  and  B  E,  will  give  the  fquare  AB  C  D, 
diminiilied  in  AHIB. 

To  do  it  without  the  geometrical  plan,  draw  a  line  from 
B  to  F,  or  from  A  to  G,  or  fet  off  the  line  AB  on  the  terref- 
trial line,  as  in  8  K  ,*  and  from  K  draw  another  line  to  F,  which 
will  give  thefanjc  interfedtion  I  on  the  ray  BE. 
2.  To  dirmjiijh  a  fquare  viewed  hy  the  angle  D.  See  plate^  fig.  2. 
Having  defcribed  the  plane  A  BCD,  draw  a  line  to  touch 
or  rafe  the  angle  B,  and  falling  perpendicularly  on  BD. 

This  being  continued  as  a  bafe  line,  lay  your  ruler  on  the 
fide  of  the  fquare  A  D  and  D  C,  and  where  the  ruler  cuts  the 
terreftrial  line  make  the  points  H,  I. 

Then  from  H  and  B  draw  lines  to  the  point  of  diftance  P, 
and  from  I  draw  a  line  to  the  other  point  of  diftance  G  j  and 
in  the  inrerfedion  of  thofe  lines,  make  points,  which  will  give 
you  the  fquare  K  L  M  B. 

To  do  without  the  plan:  fet  off  the  diameter  each  way  from 
the  middle  point  B,  as  to  H  and  I.  But  in  either  cafe  no  line 
J3  to  be  drawn  to  the  point  of  fight  O. 

3.  To  dimi7iiflj  a  CIRCLE.     See  plate,  fig.  3. 
Draw  a  fquare,  ABCD  about  it,  and  from  the  angles  AD 
and  C  B  draw  diagonals,  dividing  the  circle  into  eight  parts,  and 
through  the  points  where  they  cut  it  O  O,  draw  lines  from  the 
bafe  line  perpendicular  to  DE  F. 

Then  draw  two  diagonals  QRjSPj  iiiterfedling  each  other  at 
right  angles  in  the  centre  G.  Hiiving 
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Having  thus  difpofed  the  plan,  draw  lines  from  all  the  perpen- 
diculars to  the  point  of  fight  H  i  and  where  they  are  interfered 
by  the  diagonals  A  K  and  B  I,  make  points  ^  the  two  laft  of 
'which,  M,  N",  give  the  fquare  which  is  to  be  divided  into  four 
by  diagonals,  interfering  each  other  in  the  point  P. 

In  the  laft  place,  from  the  extremes  of  this  crofs,  draw  curve 
lines  through  the  faid  points,  which  will  give  the  form  of  the 
circle  in  perJpeSiive. 

This  method  may  ferve  for  fmall  circles,  but  for  large  ones 
there  is  another  method  more  cxadt. 

4.  Figure  the  fourth  is  compounded  of  the  two  firft,  which  is 
all  that  needs  to  be  faid  about  it. 

f .  This  fifth  figure  alfo  depends  on  the  two  firft,  only  here 
is  a  lift  or  border  going  round,  which  the  others  have  not. 

To  put  the  lift:  in  perfpe^ive  from  the  four  rays  A,  B,  C,  D, 
draw  lines  from  the  point  of  fight  G,  and  where  the  inner  rays 
B,C  interfedthe  diagonals  D  F  and  DE,  draw  parallels  to  the 
bafe  line  j  and  you  will  have  your  defire. 

6.  The  fixth  figure  is  the  fame  as  the  fecond,  except  that  it 
is  furrounded  wirh  two  borders. 

PERSPECTIVE  in  painting,  is  ufed  for  a  kind  of  pidture, 
or  fainting-,  frequently  feen  in  gardens,  and  at  the  ends  of  galle- 
ries j  defigned  exprellly  to  deceive  the  fight,  by  rcprefenting  the 
continuation  of  an  alley,  a  building,  a  landskip,  or  the  like. 

Of  gardens  in  perjpe&ive,  fee  GARDEN, 

Of  rows  of  trees  in  perfpeiiive^  fee  ROWS. . 

Shadows  in  perfpeSiive,  fee  SHADOW. 

Streets  in  perfpeSiive-,  fee  STREET. 

Walks  in  perfpe^ive,  fee  WALK. 

PERSUASION  is  reprefented  in  Painting,  &c.  by  a  fantaf- 
tical  woman,  a  tongue  fattened  to  her  head-attire,  with  an  eye 
over  it  j  fhe  feems  whimfical,  and  is  tied  round  with  cords,  with 
an  animal  with  three  heads. 

The  tongue  denotes  its  being  the  inftrument  of  perfua/ion, 
the  eye,  exercife  and  art,  contributing  to  perfuafion ;  the  cords, 
force  of  eloquence,  binding  up  the  willj  the  animals  fignify 
three  things,  to  infinuate  by  the  fawning  dog,  docility  j  by  the 
ape,  attention^  by  the  cat,  diligence. 

PIETRO  PERUGINO,  born  in  the  year  144.^,  fcholar  of 
Andrea  Verocchio,  lived  at  Florence  and  Siena,  excelled  in  hiftory 
painting,  died  in  1^74,  aged  78  years. 

BALDASSAR  PERUZZI  da  Siena,  born  in  the  year  1500, 
lived  ziRome,  excelled  in  hiilory  and architedure,  died  in  1536, 
aged  36  years. 

T^12  HISBEL  PEUN,  an  engraver  of  Korimberg,  called 

■■-  -*-'  Hisbin,  he  ufed  this  mark  from  the  year   15 13  to 
1549.  Hans 
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Hans  (or  John)  Sebald  Beham  alfo  ufed  the  fame  mark. 
PEWTTER  is  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  and  has  fometime^ 
in  it  J  for  the  better  hardening  of  it,  and  keeping  it  together,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  brafs  or  copper. 

P.  F.  ftands  iox  Taul  Fafinati  o^  Verona-,  painter  and  inventor. 
P.  H.  figntfies  Teter  Hys,  in  certain  pieces  of  devotion. 
Phil.  Th.  1589,  ftands  for  Fhiltp  Thommafim. 
P.  John  Sehald  Beham^  fee  letter  B,  and  the  letters  V.P. 
Pi.  Ss.  Bart,  ftands  for  Feter  Santi  Bartolij  engraver  of  Fe~ 
rugini  in  Rome. 

PHILOSOPHY  is  reprefented  in  P^;»//z?^,  &c.  by  a  woman,, 
her  eyes  iparkling  and  vivid,  rofy  cheeks,  a  vigorous  conftitu- 
tion,  though  pretty  old,  and  in  grave  habit. 

Her  venerable  afped  denotes  refpe6t,  due  to  her  as  the  mother 
of  liberal  arts,*  her  books  and  fceptre,  that  perfons  of  quality 
ought  not  to  defpife  this  queen;  the0  upon  her  breaft  fignifies 
theory,  and  letter  n  on  the  bottom  of  her  garment,  pradtice. 

PHLEGM,  is  reprefented  a  grofs  man,  fitting  in  a  fur  gown, 
clapping  both  hands  into  his  bofom,  his  head  one  fide  bound  up 
with  a  black  cloth,  almoft  covering  his  eyes,  a  tortoife  by  him. 
His  grolTnefs  proceeds  from  coldnefs  and  moifture;  the  fur 
of  the  otter,  it  being  a  flegmatic  animal;  his  head  inclined  ;  his 
dulnefs  like  the  tortoife  by  his  fide,  becaufe  it  is  a  How  creature. 

PHOEBUS,  or  SOL,  i.e.  the  SUN,  was reprefented  by  the 
ftatue  of  a  man,  with  his  head  half  fhaven. 

By  the  head  half  Jljaven  is  intimated-^  that  though  his  heauty 
or  fljinlng  may  he  clouded  for  a  timej  yet  that  he  luill  return,  and 
beautify  the  fame  'with  his  priftine  hrighttiefsj  as  the  groining  of 
the  hairsy  ivhich  {fgnify  his  bea7?is)  to  their  full  extent  and  per - 
feSiion  again,  may  denote. 

L.aEiantius  relates,  that  Thcehus,  or  Apollo,  was  the  chiefeft 
god  of  the  Perfians,  who  defcribed  him  as  follows ;  in  the  fhape 
of  a  man,  drefifed  in  the  Ferfian  habit,  and  with  the  head  of  a 
lion,  wearing  on  it  fuch  ornaments  as  zhePerfan  women  ufed, 
holding  by  force  a  white  cow  by  the  horns. 

By  the  head  of  the  lion  -was  fgvified  the  dominion  of  the  fun  in 
the  fgn  Leo ;  the  cou  reprefents  the  moon,  ixihofe  exaltation  is 
in  Taurus,  and  his  forcibly  holding  her  by  the  horns,  the  eclipfe  of 
the  moon,  i^hichpe  cannot  a'void. 

Macrobius  fays,  that  there  was  found  in  Ajfyria  the  ftatue  of 
Fhcshus,  Apollo,  Sec.  the  father  o'i Mfculapius,  of  poliHied  gold, 
in  the  form  of  a  young  man,  and  beardlefs,  who  ftretching  out 
his  arms,  held  in  his  right  hand  a  coachman's  whip,  and  in  his 
left  a  thunderbolt,  v/ith  fome  ears  of  corn. 

The  Lacedamonians  painted  Apollo  with  four  hands,  and  as 
many  ears. 

By 
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By  'whick  they  intimated  the  prudence  aiid  judgment  of  God^  he 
heiug  ready  arid  quick  to  hear-,  but  floiv  to  fp^ak  j  and  from 
hejice  gre-jj  that  proverb  among  the  Grecians. 

Eufebitts  relates,  that  iiT  a  city  of  Egy^t  called  Ekphdntin')- 
folisy  the  image  of  Apollo  was  made  in  the  Ihape  of  a  man,  a3 
to  his  body,  but  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  with  young  and  (hiall 
horns  ^  and  his  afpedt  of  a  bluifh  or  cxlurean  green,  not  unlike 
to  that  of  the  fea. 

The  head  of  the  ram  fgnijies  the  funs  exaltation,  in  the  fign 
Aries  j  and  the  young  horns.,  the  cha?ige  or  7ie'uj  of  the  moon,made 
by  her  conjunBion  "xith  the  fun,  in  njjhich  fje  looks  bluifh. 

Eufebius  relates,  that  in  Egypt  the  image  of  Sol  was  Tet  in  a 
fhip,  carried  up  and  fupported  by  a  crocodile  •  and  that  the  E- 
gyptians  (before  the  invention  of  letters)  framed  the  fhape  of 
the  (Un  by  a  fcepLre,  on  the  top  of  which  was  an  eye  artificially 
engraven. 

The  fceptre  fgnifed  government,  the  eye  intimated  the  power 
of  beholdi?ig  aiid  over  feeing  all  things. 

Martianus  defcribes  the  image  of  the  SUN,  in  the  form  of 
a  man,  wearing  on  his  head  a  royal  and  gorgeous  crown,  in- 
chaledwith  many  precious  gems,  three  of  which  adorn  his  fore- 
head, fix  his  temples,  and  three  other  the  hindcrmoll  part  of 
the  crown  j  his  hair  hanging  down  in  trellcs,  appearing  like  re- 
fined gold,  and  his  countenance  wholly  like  flame  ^  his  garment 
thin,  and  wrought  with  fine  purple  and  gold ;  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  fliield,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  flaming  firebrand ; 
and  two  wings  on  his  feet,  befct  with  fiery  carbuncles. 

Herodotus  writes,  that  the  Phxnicians  had  the  llatuc  of  the 
Sun  made  of  black  ftone,  large  and  fpacious  at  the  botton,  but 
fharp  and  narrow  at  the  top,  and  boafted  that  they  had  this 
from  heaven. 

Paufanias  writes,  that  there  was  found  in  Patra,  a  city  of 
Arcadia,  the  flatue  o^  Apollo  in  the  form  of  an  ox  or  cow. 

Lucian  Writes,  that  the  Ajfyrians  reprefented  him  with  a  lon^^ 
beard  (intimating  his  perfeftion)  having  a  lliield  on  his  breali, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  fpear,  at  the  top  of  which  was  Vic- 
toria ;  and  in  his  left  anthos,  or  the  fun-flower :  his  body  was 
covered  with  a  garment  on  which  was  depicted  the  head  of 
Medufa,  from  which  hung  dangling  many  fwarms  of  fnakcs^  on 
the  one  lide  of  him  an  eagle  flying,  and  on  the  other  lide  a 
nymph. 

Apollo  is  alfo  drawn  as  a  young  man  crowned  with  laurel, 
having  long,  curl'd,  gloden  hair,  clad  in  a  purple  robe,  holding 
a  (ilver  bow  in  his  hand,  and  fetting  on  a  throne  of  emeralds  ^ 
and  at  other  times  firanding  on  the  ferpent  Python,  with  this 
motto,  Opfer  per  (/rbe?n  dicor. 

Vol.  II.  R  PHY* 
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PHYSICK,  is  reprefented  in  Paiathig,  &c.  by  a  woman  of 
full  age,  with  a  garland  of  laurel,  a  cock  in  one  hand,  and  a 
kiiony  ftaff,  round  which  a  ferpenc  is  twifted. 

Her  age  rtievvs  that  then  a  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  phyfician ; 
the  laurel  denotes  its  great  ufe  in  phyfckj  the  cock,  vigilance, 
for  a  phyfician  that  adminiflers  ought  to  be  up  at  all  hours^ 
the  ferpent,  becaufe  by  calling  her  skin  flie  is  renewed,  fo  do 
men,  being  cured,  renew  their  ftrength. 

PHYSIOGN'OMY  [jfvyioyvuuUof  9^57;  nature,  and  ywuit 
opinion]  is  a  Greek  word,  fignifying  the  rule  or  law  of  nature,  j 
by  which  the  afFedtions  of  the  foul  have  relation  to  the  form 
c^  the  body:  fo  that  there  are  fixed  and  permanent  figns  which 
difcover  the  pallions  of  the  foul,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe which  refide 
in  the  fenfitivc  parts  thereof. 

h   is,  fays  Monf.  Le  Brun^  the  opinion  of  fome  naturalifts 
who  have  written  of  Phyftog-aomy^  that  the  affections  of  the  foul 
CO  follow  the  temperament  of  the  body,  and  that  the  external 
characters  are  certain  figns  of  the  affeCtions  of  the  foul  j  fo  that     I 
by  the  form  of  every  creature,  its  humours  and  tempers  may     ''' 
be  known. 

As  for  e.vamplc ;  the  lion  is  robuft  and  finewy,  which  inti- 
mates that  he  is  ll:rong;  the  leopard  fupple  and  delicate,  and 
likewifs  cunning  and  treacherous  j  the  bear  is  favage,  wild  and 
terriblej  and  he  i^  no  lefs  cruel ;  fo  that  the  nature  of  every 
animal  being  defcribed  by  its  excernal  form,  the  Phyfiogmmifis 
fay,  that  if  a  man  happens  to  have  any  part  of  his  body  refem- 
bling  that  of  a  brute,  we  may  from  fuch  part  draw  conjeCtures 
of  his  inclinations. 

Some  agiin  fay,  that  this  fcience  may  be  exercifed  by  dilli- 
militude  and  Contraries. 

As  for  eximple,*  if  the  harflmefs  of  the  hair  be  a  fign  of  a 
r  ")UJh  and  favage  nature,  a  foft  hair  indicates  a  nature  gentle 
aid  tender ;  alfo  if  the  breaft  being  covered  wi;h  thick  hair, 
is  a  fign  of  a  iicr,  cholerick  nature,  that  which  is  without  hair 
fliews  mildnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  temper. 

O-hers  again  fiy,  that  to  underftand  what  are  the  parts  or  figns 
which  mark  the  affeCtions  of  animals,  we  mufl  make  the  fol- 
lowing dirtinction,  i.  c.  that  fome  are  proper-,  and  others  are 
common^  the  proper  are  particular  to  a  Angle  fpecies i  the  com- 
inon  in  fevcral  kinds;  as  la.'civioufnefs,  though  it  be  moft  predo- 
minint  in  gc-ts,  alles,  and  fvvine,  yet  other  animals  are  noc 
wi'hour  ir. 

Therefore  to  know  the  proper  fign,  we  muft  confider  one 
kind  of  animal,  univerfally  fubjeci  to  the  fame  paflion;  and 
afterwards  anorlier  kind,  in  which  this  paflion  is  to  be  found  ia 
but  fome  particular^. 

Thus 
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Thus  for  a  fign  of  ftrcngch,  v/e  null  confidcr  a!I  rhe  fpccies 
of  animals,  as  the  lion,  bull,  hor{e,  boar,  &c.  and  if  rhe  llgn 
which  is  in  the  lion,  be  alfo  in  thefe  oher  ftrong  crea'urcs,  and 
that  weak  animals  have  ic  nor,  this  mult  b:;  acknowledged  to 
be  a  fign  of  lirengch. 

Some  fay  it  is  a  lign  of  ftrengch  to  have  the  extremities  large, 
as  the  lion  has,  but  this  is  doubtful  j  fome  other  llrong  animal;, 
as  the  bull,  horfe,  e^c.  having  them  not  large,  but  very  linewy, 
and  well  jointed. 

Some  lay  an  animal  has  divers  affeiflions :  as  for  example; 
the  lion  is  valiant,  ftrong,  and  cholerickj  and  he  having  a  high 
front,  and  bige  cxrrcmiries,  to  diilinguilli  the  fign  of  valour, 
vve  muft  obf^rve  if  bulls,  and  other  lirong  animals,  have  both 
thefe  iigns ;  and  if  fuch  other  flrong  animals  have  not  a  high 
front,  we  mull  fay  confequenrly,  that  a  high  i':o?i.i  is  a  fign  of 
Vcilour,  and  large  extvemicies  a  fign  of  ftrength. 

But  it  is  more  to  our  purpofe  to  re  Juce  it  to  what  may  be 
neceir.uy  to  Painters-^  for  though  they  fay  that  the  gefturc  of  the 
body  is  one  of  the  moil  confiderable  figns  which  mark  the  dii- 
pofuions  of  the  mind^  yet  we  mayconrent  ourl^lveswith  thofe 
figns  which  we  meet  with  only  in  the  hcad^  according  to  the 
faying  of  Apuleius,  that  the  whole  man  llicwo  hiiiifelf  in  the 
head  j  and  that  if  man  is  the  epitome  of  the  world,  the  head 
may  well  be  called  the  epitome  of  the  man  :  and  animals  being 
as  different  in  their  inclinations  as  men  in  their  afifcdrioni,  we 
mull  firft  obferve  the  inclinations  which  every  animil  has  pe- 
culiar to  its  fpecies,  and  then  fearch  in  their  f!hyfi>g:?077jy  the 
parts  which  pirricularly  mark  certain  predon^inating  .-tTeiflions. 

Swine,  for  example,  are  nafty,  lal'civious,  gkntoncius,  and  la- 
ay,'  we  mufb  then  obferve  what  parr  marks  gluttony,  lafcivi- 
oufne(5;  and  lazinefsi  becaufc  a  man  may  have  fome  parrs  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  a  fwine,  and  not  have  others:  fo  that  we 
mull  hrll  know  what  parts  are  affefled  with  certain  inclination-. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  refemblance  and  relation  of  the 
parts  of  a  human  face  to  that  of  a  brute. 

And  iadly,  we  mud  know  the  fign  which  changes  all  the  o- 
thers,  andincreafes  or  diminiOies  their  force  or  vertue  j  which 
Cannot  be  underflood  withootdemonftration  of  their  fi:z;ures. 

Phyfiognomifts  obferve,  that  animals  who  have  the  nofe  turned 
up  are  audacious,-  and  audacioufnefs  is,  whei  a  creature  ralTily 
undertakes  the  combat,  not  having  ftrength  to  mainr-Jn  it  ^  {o 
as  that  would  be  audaciouihefs  in  a  flieep,  which  is  valour  in 
a  lion. 

The  difference  of  a  human  face  from  that  of  brutes,  is,  that 
man  hath  his  eyes  fituate  gn  one  flraic  line  palling  crofi  to  th? 
e^rs. 

R  2  Brutes 
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Brutes  on  the  contrary,  have  their  eyes  drawn  down  toward 
the  nofe,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  natural  affedlions. 

Secondly,  man  turns  his  eye-balls  upwards,  v;hich  Brutes 
cannot  do,  without  turning  up  their  nofes,  their  eye-balls  na- 
turally moving  downwards  j  infomuch  that  fometimes  a  great 
part  of  the  whice  appears  above  them,  but  they  never  raife  them 
upward . 

Thirdly,  the  eye-brows  of  brutes  never  meet,  their  points 
always  hanging  down,-  but  thole  of  men  meet  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  and  raife  their  points  at  the  fide  of  their  nofe. 

They  demonftrate  by  a  triangle,  that  the  imprelTions  of  the 
fentiments  of  animals  are  carried  from  the  nofe  to  the  ear,  and 
from  thence  to  the  heart,  the  loweft  line  whereof  clofes  the 
angle  with  that  from  the  nofe :  and  when  the  line  from  the  nofe 
to  the  ear  goes  through  the  middle  of  the  eye,  and  the  line  from 
the  heart  crolTes  the  mouth,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  animal  is  fierce, 
cruel,  and  blood  ihirfty. 

There  is  another  fmall  triangle,  the  point  of  which  is  in  the 
outward  corner  of  the  eye,  from  whence  the  line  following  that 
of  the  upper  eye-lid,  forms  an  angle  with  that  which  comes 
from  the  nofe.  When  thefe  two  lines  meet  in  the  forehead,  it 
is  a  fign  of  fagacity,  as  may  be  obierved  in  elephants,  camels, 
and  apes :  but  if  the  angle  meets  upon  the  nofe,  it  fliews  ftu- 
pidity  and  weaknefs,  as  in  affes  and  fheep,  which  is  more  or 
lefs  according  as  the  angle  meets  higher  or  lower. 

Thefe  things  (fays  the  famous  Monf.  Le  Brun)  are  all  demon- 
flrated  by  examples  drawn  after  the  life. 

0/  PICTUR  E  m  general. 

There  are  always  four  principal  things  to  be  confidered  in  a- 
very  picVure,  inz.  i.  the  invex^iou  j  2.  the  proportion-^  3.  the 
colour ;  and  4.  the  life. 

1.  Invent wn  ;  this  ought  to  be  free,  and  flow  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  hiftory,  poetical  fidt-ions,  geometrical 
conclufions,  and  optical  confiderations,  according  to  its  ficua- 
tion  or  afpecl,  either  near  or  far  off. 

2.  And  this  i-avetition  muft  exprefs  proper  and  fit  things  a- 
greeing  with  the  circumfcances  of  plare,  titne,  ?natter,  and per- 

fon;  and  alfo  having  refped  to  the  modes  of  habits  peculiar  to 
the  country  or  people,  whether  ancie?it  or  mo  Jem. 

3..  As  to  Proportion^  Analogy-,  or  Symmetry^  that  is  what  li- 
mits each  part  to  i:s  proper  lize  in  rcfped  to  the  whole. 

What  foe  ver  is  different  from  this-,  is  defe^ive  as  to  beauty^ 
and  way  ?iot  improperly  he  called  deformity. 

4.  Proportion  is  called  by  artifts  the  defigning  lines,  which 
are  hrft  drawn,  before  the  whole  is  painted^ 
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5.  Thefe  proportions,  or  hneal  deppis-,  draughts,  aiid  sketches 
may  he  called  pifiure;  ivhich  bcivg  'jjell  done',  Jhe-jj  not  only  the 

Jhape,  but  aljb  the  intent. 

6.  The  proportion  of  a  Blackmoor  ?i-ay  he  drawn  ;«  lines  only, 
and  fuch  as'lball  he  like  him  :  novj  this  skill  proceeds  from  the 
very  highefl  principles  of  art. 

7.  Colour  is  that  which  makes  the  pi^ure  refcmble  what  we 
defign  to  imitatcj  by  mixins;  of  various  colours  together. 

■    8.  In  making  any  thing  apparent,  it  is  necefTaryto  exprefs  its 
oppofite  or  contrary. 

9.  So  lights  and  fhadoivs  fornvard  fet  forth  paintings  out~ 
iDards,  as  tho"  you  might  take  hold  of  them  •vjith  your  handy 
blacknefs  makes  things  feem  farther  off]  and  is  ujed  in  things  that 
are  hofloiu-,  as  caves,  '■jjells,  &c.  the  more  deep  the  more  black. 

10.  Brighfaefi  exceeds,  and  is  as  light  fparkiing  in  fplendor. 
It  is  ufed  in  the  glory  of  angels,  twinkling  of  gems,  armour, 
vellels  of  gold  and  iilver. 

11.  In  painting  of  a  n:an,  each  limb  ought  to  be  grac'd  with 
its  proper  and  lively  colour ;  make  the  black  entirely  black, 
the  white  pure,  intcrmixt  with  rednefs. 

12.  But  to  paint  purely  the  exquilitc  beauty  of  a  woman,  caii 
never  be  well  done  (except  it  be  by  a  very  ingenious  artift  in- 
deed) her  rare  complexion  being  fcarcely  to  be  imitated  by  co- 
Jour:  there  is  710  man  really  kywjjs  the  exa£i  mixture  for  fuch  a. 
cou72tenance. 

1 5  .  Life,  or  Motion,  is  that  from  which  aflion  or  paffion  does 
refult,  which  in  coloured  pictures  is  fcen  with  a  lively  force  of 
gefture  and  fpirit. 

14.  Therefore  to  do  this  it  is  necclTary  that  the  artift  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature,  manners,  and  behaviour  of  men  and 
women,  as  in  anger,  fadnefl,  joy,  earnefivefs,  idleyiefs,  love,  ewvy^ 
fear,  hope,  dcfpair,  &c.  every  dilfurbance  of  the  mind  alters  the 
counte-nance  into  feveral  potfures. 

15.  The  head  c^^i  down  indicates  humility;  caft  bick,  ar~ 
rogancy  or  fcorn;  hanging  on  the  neck,  languijhing;  ftiff  and 
fturdy,  morofencfs  of  mind. 

16.  The  various  pofturcsof  the  head  fhew  the  padions;  the 
countenance,  the  fame;  the  eyes,  the  like;  and  in  a  word,  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  contribute  foraethin"?,  moreorlc/s, 
to  the  expreirums  of  the  faid  paflions  of  the  mind,  as  is  cafily 
to  be  obferved  in  the  life. 

In  excellent  pi'ces  you  may  vie-j}  at  adijlancfy  read  the  mind 
of  the  artifl  in  the  formality  of  the  fiory. 

IT.  Laltly,  you  muft  always  firft  conceive  that  in  your  mind 
which  you  would  exprefs  in  your  work;  that  your  endeavours 
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being  afliftcd  with  an  intelle6tual  enersy,  or  power  of  opera- 
tion, may  at  length  render  your  produ6lions  perfed. 
r/re  d,fpfiw>n  of  PICTURES. 

1.  Antique  works,  zs  grotcj'^ne,  may  become  a  wall,  the  bor- 
ders and  freezes  of  other  worics;,  but  if  there  be  any  draughts 
in  .figures  to  the  life  upon  the  wall,  they  will  be  beft  of  black 
and  vvhire,  or  of  one  colour  heightned  j  if  they  be  naked,  let 
thcai  be  as  large  as  the  place  will  allow ;  if  of  cokirrtnj;,  aque- 
ducts, arches,  ruins,  cataiafts,  let  them  be  bold,  high,  and 
hrge  of  p-^oporcion. 

2.  Lc:  the  beil:  pieces  be  placed  to  be  {::^en  Nrith  fingle  lights, 
for  fo  the  lli.adows  fall  n.iturally,  being  always  fitted  to  anfwer 
one  light  j  and  the  more  under  or  below  the  light,  the  better, 
eipecialiy  in  mens  faces  and  larger  pieces. 

3.  Let  the  porch,  or  entrance  into  thehoufe,  be  fet  out  with 
ruitick  figures  and  rur:l  thing-;. 

4..  Let  the  hall  be  adorned  with  lliepherds,  peafants,  milk- 
maids, neat-herdsj  flocks  of  fneep,  and  the  lik€,  in  their  re- 
fpcvflive  places,  and  proper  attendants  j  as  alfo  fowls,  fifh,  and 
the  like. 

5.  Let  the  flair-cafe  be  fet  ofFwith  fome  admirable  monu- 
ment or  building,  either  new  or  ruinous,  to  be  feen  and  ob- 
ferved  at  a  vieu',  palling  upj  as  let  the  cieling  over  the  ftiir- 
cafc  be  painted  with  figures  forefhortned,  looking  downwards; 
out  of  clouds,  v/ith  garlands  and  cornucopias. 

6.  Let  landikips,  bunting,  fifhing,  and  fowling  pieces,  hifto- 
ries,  and  antiquiric;;,  be  placed  m  the  great  chamber. 

7.  Place  the  pictures  of  the  king  and  queen,  or  their  coats 
of  arms,  in  the  dining-room,  forbearing  to  place  there  any 
other  pictures  or  the  life,  as  not  v/orthy  to  be  their  compa- 
nions, uniefs  at  the  lower  end  two  or  three  of  the  chief  nobi- 
lity, as  attendants  on  their  royal  pericns;  for  want  of  which 
you  may  put  in  their  places  fome  ol  the  nearefi:  blood. 

8  [niViQ  inirard-iOT  'v:ithdra-^ing  chambers-^  place  the  draughts 
of  the  life  of  perlbns  of  honour,  intimates  or  fpecial  friends  and 
acquaiau.;;ce,  or  of  arti.1:s  only. 

9,  In  banquettiug  roojus  place  cliearful  and  merry  paintings, 
AS  o\  Bacchus  J  Centaurs-)  Satyrs  J  Syrens-,  and  the  like,  but  not  any 
obfcene  pictures. 

10.  Hiftories,  grave- ftoncs,  and  the  bell:  works,  become 
galieries-i  where  every  one  may  walk,  and  CTCrcife  their  fenfes, 
in  vijwing,  examining,  delighting,  judging,  and  cenfuring. 

1 1  In  fuvimer-houjes  and  ilone  walks,  place  caflles,  churches, 
or  fome  fair  buildings. 

12.  In  terraces  place  bofcage,  and  wild  works: 
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13.  Over  chimney-piecei  place  only  landskips,  for  rhcj'chiefiK 
adopn. 

'  14..  And  in  x\\q  bed-chamber  place  your  own,  your  wife's  and 
children's  pictures,  as  only  becoming  the  mol^  piivate  room, 
and  your  modcfty,  lelT:  (ir  your  vviie  be  a  beauty)  Ibme  wan- 
ton and  libidinous  gueft  ga7.e  too  long  on  it,  and  commend 
the  work  for  her  lake. 

i*^.  In  hanging  your  pictures,  if  they  hang  high  above 
reach,  let  them  incline  a  little  forward  at  the  top,  becaufe  o- 
tberwife  it  is  obferv'd,  that  the  viiual  beams  ot  the  eye,  ex- 
tending to  the  top  of  the  picture,  appear  farther  off,  than  ihote 
at  the  foot. 

EDWARD  PIERCE  was  a  good  hiaofy  and  landfcape 
painter  in  the  reigns  of  King  Chancs[.znA  II.  He  alfo  drew  ar- 
chitecture, perlpedfive,  d'"f.  andwas  much  eltcemedin  his  time, 
little  of  his  work  now  remain:.j  the  far  greater  part  having 
been  deftroyed  by  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666.  it  chiefly  conli- 
fting  in  altar-pieces,  cielings  of  churches  and  the  like;,  of  which 
laft  ibrt  there  is  one  yet  remaining,  done  by  him  in  Covent- 
garden  Church  ;  in  which  are  to  be  found  many  admirable  parts 
of  a  good  pencil.  He  worked  fome  time  for  Van  Dyke.,  and 
feveral  pieces  of  his  performance  are  to  be  feen  at  Behtir 
Callle  in  Leicejterjbire^  the  noble  feat  of  the  Duke  di  T-utlarid. 
He  died  in  London  about  40  years  ago,  leaving  behind  two 
fons,  who  both  became  famous  in  their  different  v/ays;  one 
was  a  moil  excellent  carver  in  itone,  as  appears  by  a  noble  mar- 
ble vafe  of  his  doing  at  Hamptofz-Court ;  there  is  a  fine  head  of 
•Mr.  Pierce  the  father,  in  Mr.  Scamer  a  goldfrnich's  polfeflion, 
which  was  painted  by  Dobfo7t. 

PIETY  IS  reprefented  [j»  painthtg^  &cc.']  by  a  woman  of  a 
very  pale  complexion,  a  homan  nofe,  flame  inflead  of  locks, 
ftie  is  winged,  with  her  left-hand  towards  her  heart,  ix\  her 
right  a  cornucopia  pouring  out  things  neceffary  for  life. 

The  wings  declare  her  celerity  ;  the  frames  the  Ipirit  enflam- 
ed  with  the  love  of  God  i  the  left-hand  that  a  pious  man  gives 
proofs  of  it  without  ofientation  j  the  horn  of  plenty,  the  un- 
dervaluing of  worldly  riches,  and  a  liberal  aPdllance  to  tiie 
poor. 

PIETY  is  alfo  reprefented  in  painting,  in  the  form  oF  a 
kdy  of  a  fober  councenance;  holding  in  her  right-hand  flretch'd 
out  a  fword  over  an  altar  ^  and  m  her  left-hand  a  ftork  ;,  and 
by  her  lide  an  elphant  and  a  child. 

The  ftork  is  Jo  called  of  cofyr,,  the  reciprocal  or  mutual  Icm  of 
parents.,  of  lobom  this  bird  icas  ever  an  emblem^  for  the  lave 
and  care  fbe  hath  of  her  patents  heivg  old -^  the  elephant  is  faid 
to  worjhip  to-jjards  the  rifvgfui:. 
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To  make  Vrench  PINK. 

This  is  ufually  made  with  the  white  of  Troye^  which  is  o- 
thcrwife  call'd  SpaniJJj  'white  or  French  and  Avig7znn  berries  i 
but  it  i^  apt  to  change  colour;  fo  that  it  will  be  better  to  make 
it  of  'vjbite-lead  or  cerufs^  ground  vei  y  fine  on  a  marble.  When 
it  is  ground,  take  it  up  with  a  wooden  fpatula.,  and  fet  it  to 
dry  in  the  fhadv  part  of  a  room  ^  then  bruife  French  berries  in 
a  marble  mortar  with  a  wooden  peftle,  and  boil  them  in  a 
lidded  earthen  pot,  till  the  third  part  or  more  be  evaporated. 

Strain  this  decoction  through  a  linnen  cloth,  and  put  into  it 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three  fmall  nuts  of  alum,  to  hinder  ic 
from  changing  colour ,'  when  it  is  dilTolv'd,  dilute  the  •white 
with  this  decoction,  to  the  coniillence  of  a  pretty  thick  nap, 
or  rather  pafte,  which  you  are  to  work  well  between  your 
hands,  and  make  up  into  trochisks,  and  lay  them  to  dry  in  an 
airy  room  :  when  they  are  dry,  dilute  fthem  again  two  or  three 
times  with  the  fame  decodion,  according  as  you  would  have 
your  pink  bright  or  deep,  and  fet  it  to  dry  each  time. 

Take  notice  that  the  liquor  or  decodlion  muft  be  warm, 
when  the  paftc  is  diluted  with  it,  and  that  you  muft  make  it 
a-freflr,  when  the  firit  is  tainted  ,•  taking  care  never  to  touch  iE 
with  iron  or  ftecl  i  but  always  ufing  a  wooden  fpatula. 

SEBASTIANO  del  PfOiMBO,  born  in  the  year  1485,  fcho- 
lar  of  Gio  Bellini^  and  ftudied  under  Giorgione,  liv'd  at  Venice 
and  ^Rome,  excell'd  in  hiftory  and  portraits,  died  in  1547,  aged 
62  years. 

PrONY  [in  miniature']  to  paint. 

Let  the  firft  lay  be  of  Indian  lake  and  "^xihite  of  a  pretty 
good  body;  and  then  fliade  with  a  lefler  quantity  of  •whiter 
which  however  muft  be  quite  difus'd  in  the  deepeft  places. 
When  this  has  been  done,  finifh  with  ftrokes  of  the  fame  co- 
lour ;  charging  it  ftrongly  with  gum  in  the  darkeft  fhade,  and 
heightening  the  lights  and  the  edges  of  the  brighteft  leaves, 
with  -white  and  a  little  lake :  you  muft  alfo  exprefs  fmall 
veins  juft  like  the  ftrokes  of  hatching;  but  they  muft  appear 
more. 

The  green  of  this  flower  muft  be  of  the  fea-kind  and  fiia- 
ded  with  Iris. 

FRANCIS  LE  PIPEPv  v/asfon  of  a  Ke«///7^  gentleman,  ce- 
fcended  from  a  WaHoon  family ;  being  of  a  gay  and  facetious  hu- 
mour, his  manner  was  humourous  or  comical.  He  delighted 
in  drawing  ugly  faces,  and  had  a  talent  particular  for  it,  that 
he  would  by  a  tranlicnt  view  of  and  remarkable  face  of  man 
or  woman  that  he  met  in  the  ftreet,  retain  the  likenefs  fo  exadl 
Y.^  his  memory,  that  when  he  cxpreft  it  in  the  draught,  the  fpec- 
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raror,  who  knew  the  original,  would  have  thought  the  perfon 
had  fat  feveral  times  for  it. 

'Tis  faid  of  him  he  would  fteal  a  face ;  and  a  man  that  was 
not  handfome  enough  to  delire  to  fee  his  piifture,  fat  in  danger 
in  his  company. 

The  greacelt  curiofities  that  he  fought  after,  were  the  works 
of  the  painters,  which  he  examined  every  where  with  pleaiure 
and  judgment,  and  formed  to  him  a  manner  of  defign  which 
no  man  in  that  kind  ever  excelled,  and  perhaps  never  equalled. 
Having  a  good  ellare  of  his  own,  and  being  generous,  as  moft 
men  of  genius  are,  he  would  never  take  any  thing  for  his 
drawing;  he  drew  them  commonly  over  a  bottle,  which  he 
loved  fo  well,  that  he  fpent  great  part  of  his  hours  of  pleafure 
in  a  tavern. 

This  was  the  occafion  fome  of  his  beft  pieces,  efpeciaily 
fuch  as  are  as  large  as  the  life,  are  in  thofe  houfes,  particularly  at 
Mr.  Ho/wi's,  at  the  Mitre-Tavern  in  Stocks-Market  j  where 
there  is  a  room  called  the  Amjierdam^  which  is  adorned  with 
his  pidlures  in  black  and  white.  The  room  takes  its  name  from 
his  pieces,  which  reprefent  a  Jefuit,  a  Qtiaker  preaching,  and 
fome  other  preachers  of  moft  religions  that  were  liable  to  be 
expofed;  was  called  the  Amjlerdam,  as  containing  an  image  of 
almort  as  many  religions  as  are  profeiTed  in  that  free  city.  The 
two  moft  remarkable  figures  are  the  Jefuit  and  the  Quaker; 
wherein  the  differing  paflions  of  thofe  two  fedls  are  fo  admi- 
rably well  exprefled,  that  there  appears  no  want  of  colours  to 
render  them  lively  and  perfect.  He  drew  alio  many  merry 
pieces  for  one  Mr.  Shepherd  a  vintner,  at  the  Bell  in  IVeflmin- 
fier;  which  Mr.  Holms  purchafed,  to  make  his  colledlion  of 
his  mafter's  pieces  more  compleat,  and  the  benefit  of  fhewing 
them  has  not  been  a  little  advantageous  to  his  houfe.  Mr.  Le 
Piper  drew  another  famous  droll  piece,  reprefenting  a  con- 
ftable  with  his  mirmydons,  in  very  natural  and  diverting  po- 
flures.  He  feldom  dcfigned  after  the  life,  and  n<^!e6ted  the 
.,  part  of  colouring:  but  yet  he  fometimes,  tho'  very  rarely,  co- 
loured fome  of  his  pieces,  and  as  we  are  informed  was  noc 
verv  unfuccefsful  in  it. 

«  He  drew  the  pi^ftures  of  feveral  of  his  friends  in  black  and 
Avhke,  and  maintained  a  character  of  truth,  which  Ihewed 
that  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  beftow  (b  much  time  as  was  ne- 
ceifary  to  perfed  himfelf  in  colouring,  he  would  have  rivalled 
the  beft  of  our  portrait  painters  in  their  reputations. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  having  brought  hiscircum- 
ftances  into  a  narrower  compafs  than  he  found  them  on  his  fathers 
death,  he  fometimes  took  money.  He  drew  fome  deiigns  for 
Ifaac  Becketj    who  peri"ormcd  them   in   mezzoti>ito.     Thofe 
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drafts  were  generally  done  at  a  tavern,  and  whenever  he  plea- 
fed,  he  would  drav/  enough  in  half  an  hour  to  furnilh  Becket 
a  whole  week's  work. 

His  invention  was  fruitful,  and  his  drawing  bold  and  true. 

He  undcrilood  landskip  painting,  and  performed  in  it  to  per- 
feftion.  He  was  particularly  a  great  mafter  in  perfpedtive  j 
in  deiigning  of  his  landfcapes,  he  had  a  manner  peculiar  to 
faimfelf  :  he  always  carried  a  long  book  about  him  like  a  mu- 
fick-book,  which  when  he  had  a  mina  to  draw,  he  opened,  and 
looking  thro'  it,  made  the  lower  corner  of  the  middle  of  the 
book  his  point  of  fighr,  by  which  when  he  had  formed  bis 
view,  he  direded  bis  perfpeclive,  and  finifhed  his  pidure. 

His  hand  was  ready,  his  flrokes  bold,  and  his  etching  fliort. 

He  drew  fevcral  of  the  Grand  Signiors  heads  for  Sir  Paul 
Hycaut's  hiltory  of  the  Turks,  which  were  engraven  by  Mr. 
EUer. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  apply'd  himfelf  to  the  fludy 
gnd  pradice  of  modelling  in  wax,  in  Bajfo  Re/ievo,  in  which 
manner  he  did  abundance  of  things  with  very  good  fuccefs.- 

Being  one  time  at  a  tavern,  with  Mr.  Faithom-,  Mr.  Sturt 
the  graver,  and  others,  he  sketched  a  head  with  a  coal,  and 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Faithoru^  who  touch'd  upon  it :  in  the  mean 
rime  Mr.  L?  I'lj^cr  drew  another  upon  another  trencher, 
and  exchanged  with  Mr.  Faithorn  for  that  which  he  had 
touch'd. 

They  did  thus  ten  times,  and  between  them  wrought  up  the 
beads  to  fuch  a  height  of  force,  that  nothing  could  be  better 
done  of  :he  kind. 

Thefe  trenchers  are  ftill  extant,  but  we  could  not  hear  in 
whofe  hands  ihey  arc  at  prclent. 

He  died  in  Aldcrynanbury  about  4.0  years  ago,  yet  lives  ilili 
m  the  memory  of  his  acqusintance,  wich  the  charader  of  an  ac- 
compliOied  gentleman,  and  a  great  mafter  in  his  arc  His 
pieces  are  fcattered  up  and  dov^'n,  chiefly  in  this  city,  ^n6.  the 
heft  and  moft  of  ihem  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Le.  Piper  his 
brother,  2  merchant  of  London. 

His  corps  v/as  carried  from  Chrrfi^s-cburcb  hofpical,  to  the 
-thurch  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Berm07idfey  in  Southnuarki  where 
'^twas  buried  in  a  vault  belonging  to  his  family. 

To  make  a   PLANT  gvcw  in  t-wo  or  three  hours. 

Take  afhes  of  mofs,  and  mioiften  them  with  the  juice  of  an 
old  dunghil,  (being  prefs'd  out  and  ftrain'd)  then  dry  them  a 
little,  and  moiften  them  as  before^  do  this  four  or  five  times, 
put  this  mixture,  not  being  very  dry,  nor  very  moill,  into  an 
earthen  veflel,  and  in  it  let  feeds  of  lettice,  purilain  or  parfley, 
■^for  they  will  gmw  fooner  than  other  feeds)  being  firll  impreg- 
nated 
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natcd  with  the  eflence  of  a  vegetable  of  its  "own  fpecies  (fomc 
lay  the  juice  of  the  iame  plant,  but  cipecially  the  fpirir  will  do 
inilead  of  the  elTence)  till  they  begin  to  fprour  forth  j  which 
then  put  into  the  ilud  earth,  with  that  end  upwards  which 
rprou:s. 

Set  the  veflel  into  a  gentle  hear,  and  when  it  begins  to  dry, 
moilten  it  wi:h  the  faid  juice  of  dung  i  thus  you  may  have  a 
iailet  while  fupper  is  making  ready. 

To  reduce  a  '■j.ho/e  vegetable  into  a  liquor.^  'mhich  may  be 
caWd  the  efjhtcc  thereof. 

Take  the  whole  plant  with  dowers  and  roots,  bruife  them  in 
a  mortar,  put  all  into  a  large  glafs  veflel,  (or  a  wooden  one, 
which  ii  better)  lo  that  two  or  three  parts  may  be  empty ;  co- 
ver it  exceeding  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  in  putrefadion,  in  a 
moderate  heat  for  a  year,  and  it  will  all  be  turned  into  water. 
To  make  the  lively  form  and  idea  cf  any  p/ant  appear  in 
a  g/afi. 

Take  the  water  above-mentioned,  diftil  it  in  a  good  glafjc 
in  an  a(h  heat,  and  there  will  come  forih  a  water  and  oil,  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  veflel  a  volatile  alt:  feparate  the  oil, 
and  keep  it  by  itfelf :  diflblve  the  volatile  fait  in  the  water,  and 
purify  it  by  filtering  and  coagulating. 

Imbibe  this  purified  fait  with  the  faid  oils,  until  it  will  imbibe 
no  more :  digeft  them  well  together  for  a  month  in  a  veflTel  her- 
metically fealed  ^  and  fo  you  will  have  a  moft  I'ubtile  eflence, 
Vv'hich  being  held  over  a  gende  heat,  or  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
by  this  means  it  may  be  made  hot,  and  you  will  fee  the  fine 
fubftance  (which  is  like  the  impalpable  afnesor  fait)  fend  forth 
from  the  bottom  of  the  glafs,  the  manifeft  form  and  fliaps  of 
the  vegetable,  vegetating  and  growing  by  little  and  little,  and 
putting  on  fo  fully  the  form  of  ftalks,  leaves  and  flowers,  in 
fo  perfedl  and  natural  a  manner,  that  you  would  believe  the  iame 
to  be  real;  when  in  reality  it  is  only  the  fpiritual  idea  or  form, 
arifing  with  the  i'piritual  eflence  of  the  plant:  this,  wfre  it 
join'd  wi:h  i:s  proper  earth,  would  take  to  itfelf  a  more  Iblid 
body. 

Bu-  as  foon  as  the  veff-l  or  glafs  is  remov'd  from  the  fire, 
this  image  or  reprcfentation  vanilhes,  becoming  a  chaos  and 
confus'd  matter,  returning  to  its  fediment,  from  whence  it 
arol^. 

Another  'Uiay  to  make  the  ejjejtce  of  a  PLANT. 

Put  the  herbs,  flowers,  feeds,  fpices,  &c.  into  redified  fpi- 
ric  of  wine;  extraft  a  very  llrong  and  dzQ'p  tincture;  upon 
which  put  ftrong  oil  of  fait,  and  digefl:  in  halneo  till  nn  oil 
fwim  above,  which  fcparare;  or  elfe  draw  ofl^  the  fpirit  of 
wine  in  babioo^  and  the  oil  or  eflence  will  remain  at  bottom  : 

but 
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but  before  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  abftraded,  the  oil  or  eflfencc 
will  be  blood'-red. 

Another  -way  to  make  the  true  effcnce-^  or  rather  qui7itejfence. 

Make  the  water,  oil  and  volatile  fait,  as  before  is  taught,  and 
from  the  fxces  extract  the  fixed  fait,  which  purify  according  to 
art ;  which  fait  refolve  in  a  cellar  upon  a  marble  ftone  to  an 
oil  j  which  is  that  call'd  per  deliquiurn :  filtre  it  and  evaporate, 
till  the  fak  is  as  white  as  fnow,  with  thefe  falts  imbibe  as  much 
of  the  oil,  as  you  can  make  it  receive;  then  digeft  it  till  the 
oil  will  not  feparate  from  the  fait,  but  become  a  fixt  powder 
melting  with  an  eafy  heat. 

PLEASURE  is  reprefented  [j}i paint hg^  &c.]  by  a  youth 
crowned  with  a  myrtle  garland,  half  clothed,  winged,  a  harp 
in  his  hand,  and  buskins  on  his  legs. 

The  myrtle  denotes  the  fame  being  dedicated  to  Vejiuf, 
wherewith  Paris  was  crowned  when  he  paft  judgment  in  fa- 
vour of  her  j  his  wings,  that  nothing  vanifhes  fooner  than 
pleafure  ,•  the  harp  the  tickling  of  his  fenfes  with  mufick ;  his  buf- 
kins  inconftancy,  and  his  under-valuing  gold  to  iatiate  his  ap- 
petite. 

PLENTY  is  reprefented  \jn  painting^  Sec]  by  a  beautiful 
lady  crowned  with  a  garland,  in  a  green  gown  embroidered, 
with  a  cornucopia  in  her  hand ;  fhe  is  no  lefs  amiable  for  her 
beauty,  than  her  contrary,  want,  is  deformed  and  odious. 

The  garland  denotes  chearfulnefs,  and  the  mirth  that  does 
infeparably  accompany  herj  the  cornucopia  is  an  emblem  of 
the  affluence  of  all  things  neceffary  for  human  life. 

Plato  tells  us,  that  PLUTO  firs  (in  the  lov/er  region) 
majeftically  in  a  chair  of  ftate,  holding  in  one  hand  a  black 
imperial  fceptre,  having  his  head  adorn'd  with  a  (lately  crown  j 
that  on  his  left-hand  fits  his  wife  Troferphie^  attended  with  ma- 
ny furies  and  evil  fpirits,  and  at  whofe  feet  lies  chained  the  dog 
Cerberus. 

He  is  alfo  painted  with  long  curl'd  black  hair;  clad  in  a 
robe  of  cloth  of  gold. 

He  is  alfo  by  the  antients,  painted  riding  in  a  chariot, 
drav/n  by  four  furious  black  horfes,  from  whofe  fiery  noilrils 
proceeds  thick  and  ill-favoured  fmoke. 

Some  reprefent  him,  with  his  head  incircled  with  a  gar- 
land o^ ryprejs  leaves,  others  with  thofe  of  Narcijfus. 

The  fir(l  jheiiis  fadfiefs  and  horror.,  and  are  us^d  at  burials 
and  about  the  dead:  but  the  others  are  more  grateful,  and  are 
us'd  in  memory  of  the  untimely  death  of  the  youth  NarciiTus, 
ktird  by  a  ivild  boar. 

CORNELIUS  POELENBURGH  born  in  the  year  1590, 
icbolar  of  Abraham  Bloemart,  and  iludied  at  Rome  and  FIq- 
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*ence ;  liv'd  at  Utrecht,  and  in  England-,  cxccll'd  in  naked-boys, 
landfcapes,  ruins  and  fmall  figures,  died  in  i66y,  aged  77 
years. 

POETICAL  FURY  is  reprefented  [in  painting,  &c.] 
by  a  brii-'k  young  beau  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  crowned  with 
laurel  bound  about  with  ivy,  in  a  writing  polturc,  but  turning 
his  head  back  toward  heaven. 

The  wings  declare  the  quicknels  of  his  fancy,  which  foars 
aloft  and  carries  an  encomium  with  it,  which  ft  ill  remain  fielh 
and  green  as  the  laurel  and  ivy  intimate ;  looking  upwards,  the 
ideas  of  fuper-natural  things,  which  he  writes  down. 

POETRY  is  reprefenced  [/«  painting,  &cc.']  by  a  lady  in 
a  sky-coloured  garments,  with  ftars  and  wings  on  her  head,  a 
harp  'in  her  right-hand,  crowned  with  laurel,  aiad  a  fwan  at 
her  feet. 

The  sky  colours  fignify  that  none  can  ex'cel  in  this  art,  if  he  be 
not  endowed  wiih  extrarordinary  talents  from  heaven;  the 
harp,  becaufe  they  us'd  to  make  poetry  and  mulic  to  be  in  a 
harmonious  confort  •,  the  crown  Hiews  that  the  poet's  delign  is 
to  be  renowned;  the  fwan  is  the  emblem  of  mulick^  the  ftar- 
ry  robe  divinity,  as  having  its  original  from  heaven 
j  POLISHERS  and  POLISHING;  a  poliHier  is  an  inftru- 
'  rnent  call'd  alfo  a  humi/her,  us'd  for  polilliing  and  burnilhing 
goU,  fiher  and  other  metals,  when  gilt  or  filver'd,  and  matters 
of  other  kinds  proper  to  take  poUnr. 

Gilders  ufe  an  iron  poliflier  to  prepare  their  metals  before 
gilding,  and  the  blood-ftone  to  give  them  the  bright  polifli  after 
gilding. 

I      The  polifber  us'd  by  the  fpur  and  bit-makers,   &c.   is  part 

'  iron,  partfteel,  and  part  wood.    Thisinftrumcntconfifls  of  an 

iron  bar,  with  a  wooden  handle  at  one  end,  and  a  hook  at  the 

other,   to  faften  it  to  another)  piece  of  wood,  held  in  the  vice, 

I  while  the  workman  is  working. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bow  within  iide,  is  what  they  properly 
call  the  polifher,  which  is  a  triangular  piece  of  fteel,  with  a 
tail,  by  which  it  is  riveted  to  the  bow. 

A  cutler's  POLISHER,  is  "a  kind  of  wooden  wheel  or 
grinder,  made  of  walnut-tree,  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and 
of  what  diameter  or  largenels  you  pleafe,  this  is  turn'd  by  the 
great  wheel ;  and  it  is  with  this  they  polifh  and  fmooth  their 
works  with  emery  and  putty. 

The  polifhers  us'd  by  fpecftacle-makers,  are  pieces  of  wood 
a  foot  long,  feven  or  eight  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  covered  with  old  caftor  hat,  whereon  they  polilli 
the  fliell  and  horn  frames  their  fpedacle  glalTes  are  to  be  fee 
in. 

PO- 
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POLISHING  LOOKING-GLASS.  After  looking-ghnbs 
have  been  ground,  they  are  to  be  polifhed,  they  Hill  looking  but 
fomething  like  a  fiate.  The  polilhing  is  pertorm'd  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  plate  is  laid  down  on  a  ilone  plac'd  ho- 
rizontally, and,  in  a  bed  of  plailler  of  Paris  calcin'd  and  pul- 
veriz  d  very  fine  and  lifted  j  which  being  made  into  a  fort  of 
paife  by  water,  and  plaifter'd  up  the  edges  of  the  plate,  dries 
and  hardens,  and  fo  keeps  it  immoveable  j  then  the  workman 
fixing  a  ftrong  bow  of  yew  or  fome  ocher  tough  wood,  to  arboard 
fixed  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  fixes  alfo  the  other  end 
into  an  hole  made  in  a  wooden  parallelopepid  of  about  fouf 
inches  long,  cover'd  with  a  Ibrt  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth  well 
drench'd  with  Tripoly.,  tempered  with  water,  works  it  with  this 
block  and  bow  all  over  by  ftrength  of  arm,  till  the  plate  has 
got  a  perfei5t  politure. 

POLVEPJNE.  Of  the  places  tuhe^fce  Polverine,  Rochetra, 
and  Soda  are  gotten,  luhich  ferve  for  making  glaj's  and  cryjlaly 
and  their  differences. 

After  havino;  delivered  the  manner  of  makins:  slafs,  it  will 
be  necedary  to  explain,  whence  the  fak  that  fcrves  to  make  it, 
is  extra(3:ed,  fince  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  art,  and  with- 
out it  glafs  cannot  be  made,  except  it  be  with  the  fand  we 
have  mentioned  elfewhere  ^  which  will  do  the  bufinefs  without, 
any  other  help,  becaule  it  contains  in  it  a  great  quantity  of 
nitre. 

It  is  common  to  call  all  aflies  or  polverine,  that  is  us'd  to 
make  glafs,  by  the  name  of  Rochetta  ^  heretofore  it  us'd  to  bej 
brought  out  of  Syria,  from  the  eaftern  parts  of  it,  where  it 
grew  in  great  abundance:  but  at  prefent  it  comes  from  Alex' 
an.lria,  from  Tripoli  and  from  Spain,  where  it  equally  abounds, 
but  is  fomewhat  different  in  quality :  which  we  will  here  ac- 
quaint the  reader  with,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  that  are  curious 
and  inquifitive.  The  Volverine  and  the  'Rochetta  come  fromi)'-' 
via,  they  are  the  allies  of  a  certain  herb  which  grows  there  in 
great  plenty,  called  Kali;  the  fait  which  is  excradted  both  frona 
the  one  and  the  other,  is  far  whiter  than  that  o'tSoda ;  hence  thef 
fall  of  it  helps  to  make  a  very  good  cryftal,  but  fomewhat 
verging  towards  a  sky-colour,  the  beauteoufnefs  whereof  is 
owing  to  the  oriental  Polvsrine  (or  that  of  the  Levant ;)  whereas 
that  of  Soda.^  which  is  more  plentiful,  makes  the  cryilal  more 
blue,  and  has  not  that  fhining  brightnef;,  nor  the  fame  white- 
ncfi  and  beauty. 

The  difference  between  the  Polverine  and  Rochetta, zhhongh 
m-ide  of  the  fame  herb,  comes  from  the  methods  of  preparing 
them :    all  forts  of  allies  which  come  from  the  Eaji  for  ma- 
king glafs  are  called  Pjlveri7ie;  becaufe  the  afncs  are  truly  pul- 
verized 
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verized  or  in  powder :  and  on  the  contrary,  the  other  is  called 
by  the  name  oi  Rochetta.,  becaufe  it  is  brought  in  hard  lumps 
Ji;<e  ftone.  The  glafs-men  know  by  experience  that  this  laft  is 
bctcer  thin  the  allies:  for  thoTe  lumps  when  they  arc  great  and 
hard  yield  a  whiter  and  iKarper  ialt  than  the  powder,  or  pieces 
that  are  le(s.  We  fhould  be  ape  to  thmk  that  miglit  proceed 
from  the  difference  of  the  plant,  or  from  the  different  places 
where  it  grew,  or  from  fome  fophitlicated  mixtures  of  hete- 
rogeneous laks,  proceeding  from  liilt  lea- water,  or  other  damps 
that  might  bemixt  with  it,  and  noxious  to  it,  if  we  were  not 
allured  that  it  is  the  preparation  only  chat  makes  its  difference. 

It  is  certain,  that  to  extra £1  a  very  Iharp  and  poignant  fait 
from  Rochetta,  there  maft  be  a  great  deal  oF  care  taken  in  its 
preparation :  thofe  who  make  it  in  the  Levant^  lirlt  of  all 
make  a  lixivium  of  the  aOici  they  have  made,  with  which 
they  fprinkle  the  herbs  they  are  to  burn,  after  having  dried 
them,  and  thus  continuing  to  fprinkle  them  each  time  with  new 
lye,  they  make  very  fharp  adies,  v/hich  congeal  into  great  hard 
lumps  as  hard  as  flints,  by  reafon  of  the  abundance  of  lait, 
wherevvith  the  herb  is  impregnated  by  the  lixiviums  j  and  ic 
is  hence  that  there  is  more  ialt  ex'tracled  out  of  the  Rochetta. 

Poherim,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  fuch  preparation,'  the 
herbs  are  only  burnt  on  iron  hurdles  or  bars^  afterwards,  when 
cooled,  they  are  gathered  up,  and  laid  by,  whence  they  have  lefs 
i'ililhm  thz  Rochetta  ;  but  this  fait  has  no  lefs  virtue  or  goodnefs- 
Thefe  two  matters  are  now  no  more  in  ufe  in  France^z$  heretofore ; 
but  they  ufe  them  ftill  at  Mur anywhere,  the  Vciiice  giafs  is  made. 

Soduy  which  comes  from  Egypt  and  Spain.,  derives  its  name 
from  the  abundance  of  fait  it  contains^  it  is  made  of  the  lame 
herb  as  the  Polverhte  and  Rochetta  of  the  Levant-,  that  is,  of 
the  fame  fort  and  nature  with  that;  and  though  this  herb  grows 
in  great  quantises  in  many  places,  and  comes  naturally  amongft 
water,  and  commonly  flouriihes  near  lakes;  yet  it  is  planted 
on  the  banks  of  the  AJediteranea?i,  in  Frajzce^Spa'ti,  and  Egypt; 
where  by  reafon  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  it  grows  in  great 
quantities:  but  it  has  the  mofl  fharpnefs,  and  is  ftrongeit  in 
Eiypt,  where  there  is  never  any  rain.  It  is  green  all  the  winter, 
but  they  commonly  cut  it  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  v/hen  it 
is  in  its  full  vigour:  after  it  has  dryed  in  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
they  gather  it  in  heaps,  and  burn  it  on  hurdles  or  grates  made 
of  iron,  the  afhes  falling  through  in:o  a  pit  made  underneath 
on  purpofe  j  there  they  grow  into  a  hard  mafs  or  I'lone,  and  are 
gathered  and  laid  up  for  ufe,  and  are  called  Soda,  as  laobel  af- 
firms, and  their  fait  alkali.  This  herb  called  by  moif  Kali, 
has  yet  divers  other  names.  The  fame  Lohel  calls  it  Soda  j 
Gffn^rj    Alkali;      DodojL,    Salicornia;    Thalius,     A7ithilcidrs ; 

li'errct. 
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Merrety  Kelp-,  Colutmia.,  A-dtillis  and  alfo  Kali-,  of  whom  this 
laft  fays,  he  found  it  at  Naples,  and  gives  a  defcripcion  of  it, 
and  aflures  us  of  its  fitnefs  for  maicing  giafs.  In  Languedocy 
where  it  is  found  on  the  fea-fliores,  they  call  it  flower  of  cry- 
fial;  and  in  France,  Salfola;  which  Mattheolus  refutes  in  his 
apology  againft  Lufitanns  j  who  fuw  this  plant  grow  at  Tergef- 
turn  in  Mauritania ;  and  that  there  grows  a  great  quantity  of  it 
near  Salina  de  Triefie-,  in  the  ftare  ot  Venice ;  and,  fays,  that 
the  Vefietians  cover  their  glaffes,  which  they  tranfport  be- 
yond the  Teas,  with  this  Alga. 

The  true  name  of  this  herb  is  Kali^  there  are  feveral  forts 
of  it,  but  m.oft  of  it  good  for  nothing,  tlying  all  away  infmoak; 
as  does  the  knotty  fort  of  it,  and  thorny  forts  of  it,  or  Kali 
Spinofum  which  is  found  m  leveral  places  about  the  river  of 
Thames,  and  in  other  maritime  places  in  England^  which  is  the 
reafon  that  the  Englijh  never  ufe  it  for  glafs :  for  if  it  be 
put  upon  an  iron  heated  red-hot,  it  fmoaks  all  away,  leaving 
little  or  no  aHies  thereon  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  that  of  the 
Le-vant  be  put  upon  the  fame  iron,  it  will  foon  be  converted 
the  moft  part  of  it  into  a  black  and  fait  fand,  contra6ting  it- 
lelf  in  burning  Hke  worms,  flaming  a  long  time  and  yields 
a  very  white  and  flrong  lalt.  The  Kali  therefore  of  the  Le- 
i-ant  isbeft  of  all,  according  to  the  fentimentsof  moft  authors; 
and  that  which  is  found  in  Egypt,  which  has  long  leaves  and 
very  hairy,  has  no  lefs  vertue. 

To  extract  the  fait  of  Polverine,  Rochetta,  and  Soda  for 
7naking  glajs. 

Thofe  who  undertake  tp  make  glafs,  muft  begin  by  providing 
good  Rochetta  or  Soda,  to  extradt  the  alkali  fait  of  it,  which 
is  the  bafis  or  foundation  of  their  work :  the  beft,  and  that 
which  contains  moft  fait,  may  be  tried  by  touching  it  with 
the  tongue,  and  tafting  what  fait  it  contains  ;  but  the  fureft 
way  of  all  is  to  make  an  effay  of  them  in  a  melting-pot,  a 
thing  common^  in  this  art,  and  which  the  workmen  very  well 
know. 

To  extradl  the  fait  of  Rochetta  or  Soda,  which  is  commonly 
in  lumps,  you  muft  firft  reduce  it  into  a  fine  powder:  hereto- 
fore, ftone  mortars  were  in  ufe  for  that  end  with  iron  peftles  j 
after  which  they  lifted  it  through  a  fine  fievc,  and  putting  the 
pieces  that  remained  in  lumps  behind  into  the  mortar  to 
be  pounded  again,  and  Co  till  the  whole  was  fifted  off;  but  at 
preient  we  make  ufe  of  mills,  which  do  the  bufinefs  with  more 
expedition  and  lefs  charge ;,  befides  this  way,  it  is  immediately 
reduced  and  ground  to  fine  powder,  which  is  notwirhftanding 
afterwards  fifted,  and  tjje  lumps  that  remain  put  into  the  mill 

again, 
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(lin,  until  all  be  ground  into  a  fine  powder :  for  in  this  con* 
is  the  arc  of  extrading  more  or  leCs  fait. 

And  as  fak  cannot  be  excraded  without  the  help  of  water, 
you  muft:  (ct  up  coppers  with  their  furnaces  like  thofe  of  the 
dvcrS)  bigger  or  Icfs,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity 
of  fait  you  defign  to  make  j  then  you  muft  fill  thefe  coppers 
with  fair  water,  and  make  a  fire  with  dry  wood,  that  you  may 
not  be  molefted  by  fmoak,  and  when  the  water  begins  to 
boil,  you  muft  put  in  ten  pound  of  tartar  calcined  to  a  white 
colour,  (for  reafons  we  wilHliew  hereafter  in  the  preparation  of 
tartar,)  to  every  hundred  pound  of  Soda  you  put  in,  according 
to  which  proportion  you  are  always  to  regulate  yourfelf  Then 
you  muft  ftir  it  with  a  long  wooden  ladle,  that  it  may  diffolve 
apace  j  after  that,  put  in  as  much  powder  o^  Rochet ta  or  Soda 
as  it  can  contain,  regulating  yourfelf  according  to  the  greatnefs 
of  your  coppers,  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  them.  You  muft 
continue  the  fire,  and  ftirring  vvith  the  wooden  ladle  in  the 
copper,  till  all  the  polverine  is  incorporated  with  the  water, 
and  the  fait  extracfted  quite  out  of  it.  The  water  being  one 
third  part  boiled  away,  you  muft  fill  your  coppers  again  with 
frefh-water,  and  continue  to  make  them  boil  till  half  be  con- 
fumed  j  then  the  lye  will  be  made,  and  the  fait  extracted. 

Your  lye  thus  being  made,  flacken  your  fire  under  the  copper, 
and  fetin  order  as  many  earthen  pans  as  you  fhallhaveoccaiion 
for,  to  contain  it^  thofe  pans  muft  be  very  well  glazed,  or  firfl: 
ftand  filled  with  common' water  for  fix  days,  then  you  muft  fill 
thofe  pans  with  the  lye  and  afbes  together,  with  great  brafs 
ladles;  then  let  them 'ftand  fo  fix  days,  that  the  afhes  may  fet- 
tle to  the  bottom,  and  the  lye  become  clear.  Then  again 
pour  that  lye  into  other  earthen  pots,  leaving  the  allies  behind, 
and  let  it  ftand  two  days  longer,  and  the  lye  will  become  very 
limpid  and  clear,  for  all  the  earthy  faeces  will  precipitate,  and 
fettle  at  the  bottom.  You  muft  continue  to  do  fo  three  times, 
to  have  a  moft  clear  and  limpid  lye,  which  will  yield  a  very 
fine  and  perfed  fait  ,•  you  might  avoid  thcfe  three  times  fifting 
it,  if  you  filtered  it  off;  but  that  would  be  too  troublefome,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  quantity  of  water  you  would  have  to  filter. 

The  coppers  being  empty,  if  there  remain  yet  any  materials 
to  extraft  the  fait  from,  you  muft  fill  them  again  with  water, 
putting  in  each  ten  pound  of  tartar,  as  before,  and  after  that  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  Poherine  or  Soda,  and  continue  to 
work  as  we  have  explained,  till  all  the  fait  be  extracted,  after 
which  you  muft  wafh  the  coppers  well  with  fair  water,  then 
fill  them  with  the  ftid  refined  and  clarified  lyes  in  the  pans, 
which  you  muft  caufe  gently  to  boil  to  evaporate  the  water, 
till  it  begins  to  thicken  and  fhoot  its  fait,  which  it  commonly 
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does  in  about  twenty-four  hours  time,  fo  that  the  fait  begftis 
to  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  copper  'all  white.  Then  you 
muft  take  a  great  skimmer  full  of  holes,  and  put  it  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  fait  will  fall  upon  it  j  which  operation  malt 
be  repeated,  letting  the  lye  all  drop  again  into  the  copper,  before 
you  remove  the  skimmer  from  it  ^  then  you  muft  put  this  fait 
into  the  fame  earthen  pans  you  made  ufe  of  before,  the  better 
to  drain  the  lye  that  remains,  v/hich  muft  be  faved,  and  put  in- 
to the  copper  again i  then  dry  the  fait:  continue  this  work  till 
all  the  fait  be  gotten  out  of  the  copper. 

I  muft  here  acquaint  the  reader,  that  he  muft  make  a  gentle 
and  eafy  fire  as  foon  as  the  fak  begins  to  flioot,  for  fear  the 
fait  fhould  ftick  to  the  copper,  which  a  great  fire  v/ill  caufe  it 
to  do,  and  fo  burn  it  j  which  often  happens  to  thofe  that  don't 
take  fuch  precaution. 

This  reafon  ought  to  oblige  thofe  who  work  in  this  art,  to 
procure  veffels  well  lined  with  lead,  fuch  as  they  ufe  to  boil 
alum  in :,  befides,  thefe  lyes  being  fiiarp  and  corroding,  de- 
ftroy  aniconfume  the  brafs  by  degrees,  or  the  moifcure  can- 
kers it,  and  fo  it  fpoils  the  colour  and  beauty  of  the  fair. 

The  lalt  in  the  earthen  pins  or  pots  being  well  drained,  muft 
be  put  into  little  wooden  tubs  or  fats,  the  better  to  dry  out  all 
the  moifture,  according  to  the  feafon  wherein  it  was  made  j 
then  beat  it  groflly,  and  put  tinto  a  furnice  moderately  heated, 
there  gently  to  dry.  It  being  thus,  take  it  out  of  the  furnace 
and  pound  it  in  a  ftone  mortar,  or  grind  it  in  a  mill,  and  af- 
terv;ards  fift  it  through  a  fine  lieve,  the  holes  whereof  are  not 
bigger  than  grains  of  wheat :  this  fait  being  thus  prepared, 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  convenient  place,  where  there 
is  no  duft.     See  the  articles  FRIT  and  CR.YSTAL. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  fait  depends  very  much  on  the  tartar 
that  is  mixed  in  it,  which  ferves  not  only  to  make  the  quan- 
"  tity  the  greater,  by  actrafling  more  fait  from  the  matter,  but 
alfo  to  make  it  whiter  too,  and  alfo  makes  the  cryftal  whiter 
and  more  tranfparent;  and  by  its  means  we  commonly  get  80 
or  90  pound  of  fait  from  300  pounds  of  good  fait  of  Poherine 
of  Leva7aj  without  which  it  could  not  be  done. 

Tartar  is  made  by  wine^  it  fticking  round  about  the  hogf- 
heads  and  pipes  in  little  hard  lumps,  and  never  amongft  the 
lees  of  the  wine,  which  are  always  moi!c  and  at  the  bortom  ; 
that  of  red  wine  is  extraordinary  for  this  ufe,  containing  much 
more  fait,  and  that  more  fliarp  than  the  tartar  of  white  wine. 

Jt  muft  be  calcined  for  the  fpace  of  fix  hours,  in  the  fe- 
cond  fort  of  furnace  we  have  mentioned,  in  a  moderate  heat, 
that  all  heterogeneous  parts  may  be  confumed,  and  that  it  may 
become  whiter,  and  more  eafily  diflblvable  in  v/ater.    Expe- 
rience 
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ric'nce  feftifies  thi:  this  w.v/  of  calcining  tartar^  is  b'etcer  than 
when  Icfs  time  is  Lcllo\'.''d  on  if. 

The  Ibcrct  manner  fome  chymills  proceed  herein,  fhews  us 
of  how  great  importance  it  is  for  the  tartar  to  be  thoroughly 
dried  j  they  powder  it  grolly,  afccrwards  gently  calcine  it,  or 
rather  dry  it  in  the  furnace,  on  tin  ihovcls,  which  makes  it  cream 
better  than  any  other  way. 

By  this  preparation  the  tartar  more  thoroughly  diffolves  ift 
the  warer,  and  you  extradt  more  eafily,  and  in  greater  quantity, 
the  fait  of  the  poheriwej  or  powder  of  rochet t a  or  joda,  for  it 
opens  the  body  of  it;  aad  by  penetrating  into  it,  becomes  u- 
iiited  peifevlly  with  it,  which  would  not  otherwife  arrive  fo 
well. 

After  the  fime  manner  the  body  of  vitre^  in  making  aquA 
forth  or  fpiric  of  f.ilt,  is  opened  by  the  alum  and  vitriol  j  it  is 
for  this  realbn  alio,  that  we  have  taught  to  diiTolve  the  tartar 
in  the  water  in  the  furnace,  before  yoa  put  in  the  polvermeot 
fvda. 

Another  -way  to  extracc  th;  P^lt  of  Polverine,  or  Rochetra, 
li'hicb  fjjaket  cryjial  as  ji7ie  and  tranJpareNt  as  natural  [pr  rock) 
cryfial. 

This  way  of  extraifling  the  fak  of  polverine  is  far  more  la- 
borious and  iroubicfomc  than  that  taught  before,  and  yields 
leis  fait,  but  it  makes  a  very  noble  cryilal,  nay,  nner  than  the 
iiKural  j  fo  that  it  is  fit  for  the  tineft,  nioll  nice,  and  exquilite 
iifes.    To  make  it, 

Take  fo/i-erine  of  the  Levr-vt  vvell  fearced,  and  put  it  into 
f^lafs  cucurbits,  or  bodies  luted  at  the  bottom,  to  the  height  of 
four  inches  j  ull  them  with  common  water  that  is  very  clear^ 
put  them  on  a  fand  furnace,  or  one  of  aHies,  and  let  them  have 
■a  mo  aerate  licit  for  feme  hours,  'till  half  the  water  be  evaporated ; 
after  that,  you  inuH  put  our  the  lire,  and  let  them  cool  j  then  de- 
cant off  the  water  gently  into  glaz'd  earthen  pans. 

Then  pour  freOi  vvatcr  on  the  polverine  that  remains  in  the 
bodies,  and  let  it  digcft  as  before,  on  a  fand-furnace,  in  a  mo- 
derate heat  j  and  repeat  this  'till  the  water  has  extracted  all  the 
fait,  which  v;i!i  appear  to  the  eye,  when  the  water  is  void  of 
all  cploLii*,-  and  to  thetalle,  when  it  is  no  lo.igCr  faltifh. 

Then  take  thcfe'lecs,  and  filtre  them  into  other  glaT-'d  pots* 
and  let  them  fraud  five  orjix  days,  that  whatever  is  earthy  in 
them  may  fettle  to  the  bottom;  then  fikfethcfe  lees  again,  then 
they  will  be  puiincd,  and  fcparatcd  hem  molt  part  of  their 
earthy  matter. 

Af?er  the  Ices  are  thus  purified,  put  tbem  again  inro  glafs 
bodies,  luted  at  the  bottomy  ?.s  before;  and  fct  them  in  a.tur- 
naceof  land,  or  allies,  there  to  ev.^porate  all  the  water  over, a 
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gende  heat;  taking  notice,  that  vfhen  the  matter  begins  to  dry, 
you  muft  ftiU  make  the  fire  more  gentle,  for  fear  the  faic  fhould 
be  burnt. 

This  {ak  being  dry,  ycfu  muft  take  it  out  of  the  cucurbits  or 
bodies,  and  examine  whether  they  are  crack'd  or  not,  which 
often  happens  by  reafon  of  the  ftrength  of  the  fak :  in  that  cafe 
you  muft  put  the  fak  into  other  cucurbits,  luted  at  the  bottom 
as  the  former,  and  fill  them  again  wirh  common  water,  and 
place  them  again,  as  before,  in  a  furnace  of  fand  or  afhes,  with 
a  gentle  fire  to  diffolve  the  lalt,  and  that  'till  an  eighth  part  of 
the  water  be  evaporated  j  then  put  out  the  fire,  and  let  it  cool ; 
then  empty  this  water,  impregnated  with  the  lak,  into  gla2.'d 
earthen  pans  i  and  let  it  ftand  24.  hours,  afterwards  fikre  it  di- 
ligently, that  it  may  be  the  better  puiified,  and  feparated  from 
nsfaces^  and  the  reft  of  the  dregs  or  terreftrial  particles. 

Then  you  muft  again  put  thefe  filtrcd  lees  into  the  fame  cs- 
curbits,  if  they  are  not  crack'd,  and  if  they  are,  into  others  i 
then  put  them  on  the  furnace  to  evaporate  the  water  over  a 
gentle  fire,  which  you  muft  ftill  make  more  gentle,  when  it  is 
almoft  evaporated,  and  the  lak  begins  to  dry,  left  it  fhould  burn- 
Then  al-icr  it  is  dry,  pour  upon  it  frefli  water  to  difiTolve  it, 
then  filtre  it  again  as  above,  and  reiterate  thefe  procefTes  'till 
the  fait  be  perfedly  purified,  and  there  remain  no/'^f^'f  or  earthy 
matt:er. 

With  this  fait  and  fome  very  white  tartar,  fearced  to  an  im- 
palpable powder,  may  be  made  fo  fine  and  tranfparent  a  cry- 
stal, that  it  will  furpais  the  natural,  as  has  been  faid. 

POMEGRANATE  BLOSSOM ;  to  colour  this,  lay  on  wine 
de  plovih^  'vermilion.,  and  carviine-y  and  finifla  with  carjnine. 

Let  the  green  be  verditer  and  ma(ticote^  and  fhade  with  iris. 

GIACOMO  PONTE  DA  BASSANO  IL  VECCHIO, 
was  fcholar  to  his  father  Bo?iifacio,  ftudied  Titian  and  Parme- 
gi^?io ;  born  in  the  yeaar  15 10,  liv'd  at  Bajfano  znd  Vevice,  ex- 
cell'd  inhiftory,  animals,  landfcape  and  portraits,  died  in  1592, 
aged  82  years. 

PORTRAIT  7  Is  the  reprefentation  of  a  perfon,  and 

PORTRAITURE  3    efpecially  a  face,  done  from  the  life. 

And  in  this  fenfe  we  ufe  zhe  term  portrait-painting  in  contra- 
diftinclion  to  hijiory-painting,  where  all  refemblance  of  perfon 
is  difregarded. 

Portraits  are  ufually  painted  in  oil-colours,  fometimes  in  wa- 
ter-colours, fometimes  in  miniature  with  crayons,  pens,  pa- 
ftils,  <6  c. 

POSTURE  [in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  &c.]  is  the  fituation 
of  a  figure  with  regard  to  the  eyej  and  of  the  feveral  princi- 
pal 
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pal  members  thereof,  with  regard  to  one  another,  whereby  its 
adlion  is  cxprcls'd. 

A  confidenble  part  of  the  art  of  a  painter  confifts  in  ad- 
julting  ihe  pofiuref;  in  giving  the  moft  agreeable />o|/?«re  to  his 
figures ;  and  in  accommodacing  them  to  the  charaders  of  the 
refpedive  figures,  and  the  part  each  has  in  the  adlion  j  and  in 
conducing  and  purfuing  them  throughout. 

Pofiures  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Natural  pofiures  are  fuch  as  nature  feems  to  have  had  a  view 
to,  in  the  mechanifra  of  the  body  j  or  rather  fuch  as  the  ordi- 
nary a£tions  and  occalions  of  life  lead  us  to  exhibit,  while  young, 
and  the  joints,  mufcles,  ligaments,  <d^c.  are  pliable. 

Artificial  poflures  are  thofe,  which  fome  extraordinary  views 
or  occafions  lead  us  to  exhibit:  fuch  e.gr.  are  thofe  of  our /»<;- 
fiure~niafi;ers. 

POTTERY  is  the  art  of  making  earthen  pots  and  veffels,  or 
the  manufactory  of  earthen  ware. 

The  iDheel  and  lathe  are  the  chief,  and  almofl:  the  only  in- 
ftruments  us'd  m  pottery  :  the  firft  for  large  works,  and  thefe- 
cond  for  fmall ;  aJtho'  in  truth  they  are  much  the  fame  as  to  the 
manner  of  ufing  them. 

The  potters  wheel  confifts  principally  in  the  nut,  which  is  a 
beam  or  axis,  whofe  foot  or  pivot  plays  perpendicularly  on  a 
free-ftone  fole  or  bottom. 

From  the  four  corners  on  the  top  of  this  beam,  which  does 
not  exceed  two  foot  in  height,  ariie  four  iron  bars,  cali'd  the 
fpokes  of  the  wheel  ,*  which  forming  diagonal  lines  with  the  beam, 
defcend  and  are  faftened  at  the  bottom  to  the  edges  of  a  ftrong 
wooden  circle,  four  foot  in  diameter,  peifcclly  like  the  felloes 
of  a  coach-wheel,  except  that  it  has  neicher  axis  nor  radii;  and 
is  only  join'd  to  the  beam,  which  ferves  it  as  an  axis  by  the 
iron  bars. 

The  top  of  the  nut  is  flat,  of  a  circular  figure,  and  a  foot 
in  diameter.  On  this  is  laid  a  piece  of  glaz-'d  earth  to  be  rurn'd 
and  i'alhioned. 

The  wheel  thus  difpos'd,  is  encompafs'd  with  four  fides  of 
four  different  pieces  of  wood,  fuftain'd  on  a  wooden  frame  ; 
the  hind  piece,  which  is  that  whereon  the  workman  fits,  is  made 
a  little  inclining  towards  the  wheel  j  on  the  fore-piece  are  plac'd 
the  pieces  of  prepar'd  earth.  Laftly,  the  fide-pieces  ferve  the 
workman  to  reft  his  feetagainft,  and  are  made  inclining,  to  give 
him  more  or  Icfs  room,  accordmg  to  the  file  of  the  velTcl  to 
be  turn'd. 

By  the  fide  of  the  workman  is  plac'd  a  trough  of  v/ater,  where- 
with from  time  to  time  he  wets  his  hands,  to  prevent  the  earth's 
fticjdng  to  them. 
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In  ujiftg  the  'v:heel\  the  earth  being  prepar'd,  and  a  piece  oi 
it  fuitable  to  the  work  intended,  laid  on  the  top  of  the  beam  > 
the  workman  fits  down,  his  tliigbs  and  legs  bci.ng  much  eicpan- 
ded,  and  refting  his  feet  on  the  fidc-piccesj  as  is  moil  conve- 
nient. 

In  this  fituation  the  wheel  is  tuvn'd  round,  'till  it  has  got  the 
proper  velocity  ^  whenwerting  his  hands  in  the  water,  he  bores 
the  cavity  of  the  veflel,  contin'ung  to  widen  it  from  the  mid- 
dle i  apd  thus  turns  it  into  foim^  the  wheelturning  afrefli^  and 
be  wetting  his  hands  from  time  to  time. 

When  the  veflel  is  too  thick,  he  ufes  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  with 
a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  ibmewhat  Iharp  on  the  edge,  to  pare 
off  what  is  redundant. 

Laftly,  when  the  vcdcl  is  finiflicd,  it  is  taken  ofT"  from  the 
circular  head,  by  a  wire  pafs'd  underneath  the  veflel. 

The  potters  lathe  is  alio  a  kind  of  wheel,  but  more  limple 
and  flight  than  the  former ;  its  three  chief  members  are  an  iron 
beam  or  axis  three  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter ;  a  litde  wooden  wheel  all  ot  one  piece  an  inch  thick, 
and  feven  or  eight  in  diameter,  placed  horizontally  at  the  top 
of  the  beam,  and  ferving  to  form  the  veiTel  on ;  and  another 
larger  wooden  wheel  all  of  a  piece,  three  inches  diick,  and  two 
or  three  foot  broad,  failencd  to  the  fame  beam  at  the  bortom;^ 
parallel  ro  the  horizon. 

,   The  beam  or  axis  turns  by  a  pivot  at  the  bottom  in  an  iron 
fland. 

The  workman  gives  the  motion  to  the  lathe  widi  his  fcer,  by 
puflring  the  great  wheel  alternately  with  each"  foot,  fl:ili  giving 
it  a  greater  or  leifer  degree  of  motion,  as  his  work  requires. 

T"hey  work  v;ith  the  lathe  with  the  fame  inllrumenis,  and 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  whee'. 

But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ferve  for  any  more  that? 
ihe  forming  the  body  of  the  veflel,  (^c. 

The  feet,  handles,  and  orn.rments,  if  there  be  any  befide^ 
the  mouldings,  being  to  be  made,  and  (qi  on  by  hand  ^  if  there 
be  any  fcu'pcure  in  the  work,  it  is  ufualiy  done  in  earthen  or 
vvooden  moulds,  pi:cpafd  by  a  fculpror,  unlef^  the  potter  is  ar- 
tifl  enough  to  do  ic  himfclF,  which  is  very  rare. 

As  to  the  glazing  or  varnifliing  ofphe  work,  this  is  ufualiy 
vlone  with  m.ineral  lead,  i.  e.  AW  pulverized  by  throwing  char- 
coal-durt  into  the  riielted  lead,  and  the  afhes  of  lead,  which  in 
effecfl:  are  only  its  fcum  and  fcoria. 

POVERTY  is  reprefeni:ed  in  Vaint'nig^  &:c.  by  a  wom.an  in 
2  forry  habit,  has  hei  rigiic  hand  faltened  to  a  heavy  ilone,  and 
cx'nanded  wings  on  her  left,  as  if  Ihe  was  ready  to  ^'j  up. 
The  v/ings  flgnify  the  defire  to  afcend  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
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Jcnovvledge,  but  the  ftone  hinders  the  foaring,  and  they  are  ob- 
liged to  ftay  in  their  abje6l  ftate,  and  become  a  laughing-ftock 
to  the  world. 

NICHOLAS  POUSSIN,  of  noble  dcfcent,  born  in  7^94, 
lludied  at  "Paris  and  Kowe,  pradtifed  after  DGmirikbmo^  and  the 
.antique  after  FlainmivgOj  lived  at  Ro7;:c-^  oxceiled  in  hiftory  and 
ImaD  figures,  died  in  16^5,  aged  71  years. 

fJ^  FRANCIS  DU  POYLLI,  an  engraver,  who  wrought 

vJC      for  fo\eral  maftcr.5,  ufed  this  mark. 

PRACTICE  is  reprefcnted  in  Fair.t'^Tig-,  &c.  by  an  old  wo- 
man, her  head  inclined,  a  pair  of  compatles  in  one  hand,  and 
a  rule  in  the  other,  fiic  isdrctled  in  a  lervile  manner. 

Her  down  looks  denote  her  regarding  only  that  part  we  tread 
on,  and  abjedl;  things,  as  appears  by  her  robe  j  theory  does  not 
doat  on  cuitonri,  but  relies  on  the  true  knowledge  of  thin<ysj 
the  compaflc)  denote  reafon  necelTary  for  the  due  conciuft  of 
affairs  j  the  rule,  the  meal'ure  of  things,  el^abliflied  by  com- 
mon confent. 

PRAISE  is  reprefented  in  Tainting:)  &c.  by  a  fair  lady  all  in 
white,  wearing  a  jewel  of  jafper  at  her  bread,  crov/n'd  with  a 
garland  of  rofcs,  holds  a  trumpet  in  her  right  hand,  out  of  which 
illues  great  fplendor,  hev  left  arm  extended,  and  feems  to  point 
at  fome  particular  peifon. 

Handlome,  becaufe  our  cars  are  delighted  with  nothing  more 
than  pralfe  j  the  jafper  and  rofes  denote  praifc^  for  thole  who 
wear  them  get  all  mens  favour  and  applaufe^  the  trumpet, 
reputation  of  thofe  who  dsCcr/cpraiJe  j  flie  points  at  fomebody 
praife-worthy. 

PRAYER  is  reprefcnted  in  Paiftting,  &c.  by  an  old  womrn 
in  a  white  mantle,  looking  up  to  heaven,  kneeling  f,  in  one  hand 
a  fuming  cenfor,  a  heart  in  the  other,  a  cock  on  the  ground. 

Kneeling  denotes  her  being  confcious  of  her  failings,-  her 
mantle,  that  prayer  ough.c  to  be  in  fecret ;  the  heart  (hews  that  if 
it  pray  not,  lip-labour  is  in  vain;  the  incenfe-pot,  is  a  fymbol 
of  prayer '-,  the  cock  denotes  vigilance. 

PRECEDENCE  is  reprefenred  in  Painting-,  &c.  bv  a  ma- 
jeilick  woman,  having  a  v/ien  on  the  crown  of  her  head,  and 
oppofes  an  eagle  with  her  right  hand,  to  prevent  its  foaring 
aloft  to  difpatch  its  rival. 

The  wren  amongil  iV.Qpo?:ians  was  called  king  of  bird?,  and 
Ar'tflotle  fays,  the  eagle  often  contends  v^ith  it,  as  not  enduring 
l"he  fhould  have  the  preeminence,  which  caufes  the  antipathy 
beevvcen  them. 

FRANCISCO  VmWkTlCClO  Eolog-aefe,  bom  in  the  year 
1490,  fcholar  of  Gio  'Romano-,  lived  in  Bologva,  Alantua,  and  in 

S  4  Franc-, 
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Trance,  excelled  in  hiflory-painting  and  archite£lurc,  died  in 
the  year  1570,  aged  80  years. 

M^^ /&  Thefe  two  marks  are  in  12  pieces,  copied 
C'\/-'<3^  from  rlie  paintings  of  the  chapel  oi  Fontahs- 
hJeaUj  on  one  iide  is  thefirft  mark,  fignifying  S.Martin  ofBo- 
logra,  who  was  I'rancifco  Frinatkcio-)  called  abbot  of  St.  Mar- 
fins;  on  the  other  IvJ.e  is  the  fetond  mark,  which  Hands  ibr 
Anthony  Guemier,  the  engraver. 
He  alfo  ufed  other  marks,  as  you  will  find  elfewhere. 

PRINTING  is  reprefented  in  Fainting-.  &c.  by  a  woman 
in  a  white  chequered  habit,  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on 
it,  holds  a  trumpet  in  one  hand,  round  which  is  a  fcroU  in- 
fcribed  UBIQUE,  and  in  the  other  the  fempervive,  or  houfe- 
leak,  with  the  word /(j^^/^erj  a  printing-prefs  by  her,  with  forae 
implements. 

White  lliews  the  impreflion  fh.ould  be  pure  rnd  correct  j 
chequered,  to  fignify  the  iitde  boxes  for  the  letters  ^  ubique  fig- 
nirtes  its  being  famous  every  where. 
^  RED-^PNK  for  7naking  an  IMPRESSION  of  a  PRINT. 

Mix  fome  I'erfmHon  finely  ground,  with  Imfeed-oil^  but  fo  li- 
quid that  it  will  run  or  Sow  in  a  pen,  and  with  this  trace  the 
lines  of  a  print ;  and  as  foon  as  you  have  done  all,  with  a  fpunge 
and  water  v/et  the  back  fuie  of  the  print,  and  turn  the  printed 
fide  downwards  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  fo  that  it  may  lie 
Tncoth  j  then  'ay  over  that  a  piece  of  dry  paper,  and  prefs  it  hard 
on  every  part,  and  the  lower  -.vhitc  paper  will  receive  the  im- 
prelTion :  but  if  you  have  a  prcls.  Rich  as  is  ufed  for  preffing 
linncn,  it  Vv'iU  be  better  to  put  the  paper  between  two  of  the 
wooden  leaves,  and  then  to  Ibrew  tlic  prefs  as  tight  as  may  be, 
for  then  you  will  have  a  fine  imprcffion. 

PRODIGALITY  isrenrefentedin  P<?;«//>^,  &c.  byawoman 
hoodwinked,  of  a  Cmiiing  countenance,  holding  a  cornucopia 
with  both  her  hands,  out  of  which  fhe  fcatters  gold  and  other 
precious  thin.'z;,';. 

Blind,  to  fiiew  they  are  fo  who  fpend  and  fquander  away  their 
fubftance,  without  reafcn,  to  thofe  v;ho  are  unworthy  of  it, 
for  the  nioft  parr  obferving  neither  rule  nor  meafure. 
The  PROPORTIONS  of  a  HUMAN  Body. 

1 .  The  length  of  an  upright  body  is  equal  to  eight  times  the 
length  of  the  i?.CQ  or  head :  the  arm  hanging  ftrait  down,  reach- 
eth  within  a  fpan  of  the  knee :  the  length  of  the  hand  muft  be 
the  length  of  the  hct :  the  arms  extended  muft  be  the  juft 
length  of  the  body. 

2.  Thole  parts  which  are  near  the  eye  muft  be  made  larger 
and  longer  than  thofe  that  are  farther  off  (becaufe  the  eye  judg- 
Cih  fo  of  them)  and  ^cording  to  the  diftance  from  the  eye. 
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Jo  muft  you  vary  from  that  which  is  otherwife  the  real  tru« 
[woportion  of  thofe. 

It  is  fcarce  poffibie  to  do  any  thing  in  the  art  oi'  Proportion  eora- 
mendably,  without  the  knowledge  o<^  Arithmetick  and  Geometry  j 
wherefore  the  knowledge  of  thefe  fciences  is  required,  as  what  is 
abfolutelv  necefTary :  for  how  otherwife  fhould  any  one  uaderftand 
the  exa<3:  meafure  and  proportion  of  a  body  ?  ' 

5.   To  make  a  fide-way  head- 

Firft,  form  an  equilateral  triangle,  in  what  pofition  you  pleafe, 
turning  the  triangle,  you  make  the  face  upon  one  of  the  three 
Bdes,  be  it  which  it  will,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  higher 
or  lower,  dividing  that  fide  into  three  equal  parts,  the  one  to 
ferve  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hair  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead  j  the  pcondy  from  thence  to  the  upper  part  of  the  noftrils  ^ 
ihe  third.)  from  thence  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chin. 

4..  Thefe  three  lines  being  formed,  or  drawn,  draw  with 
^our  black-lead  pencil,  coal,  or  chalk,  a  faint  crooked  ftroke, 
iwhich  may  reach  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  eyebrow> 
from  whence  draw  the  flope  line,  bending  at  the  end. 

To  make  the  nofe  (either  long  or  fhort,  grofs  or  thin,  as  you 
defireit)  let  it  end  at  the  fecond  diftance,  where  the  nofttils  are 
to  end. 

5.  Then  fubdivide  the  remaining  third  part  in  the  midfir, 
where  the  mouth  fhall  be  placed  for  the  parting  of  the  upper 
and  under  lips  j  then  frame  the  chin,  having  refped  to  the  per- 
pendicular line,  that  it  fall  not  out  of  the  middle  of  the  chin, 
adjoining  thereto,  the  under  chin  down  to  the  throat  or  gullet. 

6.  With  the  other  two  dividing  lines  (the  one  from  the  top 
of  the  forehead  downwards,  ending  in  the  midft  of  the  back 
part  of  the  ear  j  and   the  other  proceeding  upwards  from  the 

hin,  afcending,  till  it  meets  with  the  fuperior  defcending  line'^ 
guide  yourfelf  in  defcribmg  the  ear,  taking  heed  that  ics  cir- 

umference  ftretch  not  out  too  far  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead. 

7.  Defcribc  a  great  circular  line,  by  which  from  the  round- 
nefs  of  the  head  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  obferving  die  natural 
jproportion,  and  from  thence  downwards  the  reft  of  the  neck. 
Obfcrve  alio,  that  the  tip  of  the  ear  exceeds  not  the  lower 
part  of  the  noilril. 

To  defcribc  the  fore-right  face. 
Form  a  perfect  oval,  which  divide  in  the  nirtdfl:  by  a  line  the 
longeft  way,  (wz.  a  perpendicular  line)  which  divide  into  three 
equal  parts,  allowing  the  fourth  of  one  of  the  three  parts  for 
the  hair  on  the  forehead,  fo  you  have  the  firft  third  par:  for 
ithe  forehead  and  hair,  the  fecond  third  part  for  the  nofe,  and 
Ithe  third  third  part  for  the  chin. 

2. 
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2..  The  mouth  is  to  be  formed  in  the  midft  of  this  j  always 
remembring  that  the  eyes  muft  be  in  one  line,-  the  crofs  Hnes 
of  the  nofe  and  mouth  mail:  always  be  correfpondent  to  the 
crofs  line  where  che  eyes  are  placed  ;  the  eyes  mufi:  be  the  length 
of  one  eye  diftant  from  another,  and  let  their  inward  corners 
be  exadt.y  perpendicular  over  the  outiide  of  the  noflrils. 

To  make  the  ears,  they  muft  be  much  forefhortened,  by 
forefhortening,  'viz.  for  that  the  eye  doth  nor  fee  their  extended 
latitude  j  it  muft  be  abbreviated  or  drawn  in,  and  the  length  of 
the  ear  muft  be  from  the  eye-brows  to  the  bottom  of  the  nof- 
trilj  then  defcribe  the  neck  with  the  hair,  according  to  their 
natural  lituation. 

To  dravj  a  KEAD  forefjjorteved. 

1.  Make  a  circular  draught  (much  like  that  in  a  fore-right 
face)  with  the  afpeit  upwards  or  downwards,  as  in  the  fore- 
right  head,  where  the  tranfverfc  lines  are  ftrait,  but  thefe  are 
drawn  circularly, 

2.  If  the  head  flics  upwards,  the  traced  ftrokes  and  the  divi- 
ficns  muft  afcend  or  rile  upwards  j  but  if  it  looks  downwards, 
then  they  muft  all  defcend  downwards,  with  this  caution,  that 
the  ears  and  eyes  fall  not  out  of  their  due  points,  as  you  may 
fee  in  the  example. 

3.  In  forejbortcnhig,  you  muft  take  things  as  they  appear  to 
the  eye,  and  not  to  draw  the  full  proportion  of  each  part^  but 
to  fhorten  ail  according  to  the  ratio  or  proportion,  which  they 
are  obfufcated. 

If  you  make  a  fide  face  without  any  prefcribcd  meafure  or 
triangle;  you  ought  howe/er  to  confidcr  in  your  mind  the  na- 
tural diftanccs  and  proportion,  and  by  drawing  many  without 
i  rule  or  limit,  you  will  eafily  do  it  by  the  eye  j  and  your  hand 
will  draw  all  things  right  by  cuftom. 

And  thofc  iirft  ftrokes  or  draughts  being  taken  from  the  life, 
and  reduced  by  the  pencil  with  colours,  you  will  find  it  very 
correfpondent  and  alike,  and  as  exaCl  as  you  can  defire  it. 

PERSPECTIVE  PROPORTION  is  to  be  judg'd  accord- 
ing to  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  thing  vicw'd,  as  if  one 
part  of  the  body  comes  nearer  to  the  eye  than  another,  it  is  to 
be  reprelented  in  dra'wing^  &c.  fb  much  bigger  than  the 
other  part  of  the  body,  which  trends  away  from  the  eye  :  as  if 
one  leg  ftands  behind  fxnothcr,  the  foremoft  coming  fir  ft  to 
the  eye,  muft  be  made  fom.ewhat  bigger  and  longer  than  the 
other,  becaufe  the  eye  judgeth  fo  of  ic. 

And  in  like  manner  you  are  to  oblerve  the  fame  rule  in  any  other 
part  of  ♦the  body,  that  the  proportion  muft  be  leflened  accord- 
ing to  the  diftance  that  it  is  from  the  eye ;  which  notwithftand- 
ing  cannot  be  much  in  a  principal  figure. 

But 
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Hut  tbis  rule  is  more  nicely  to  be  obferv'd  in  ftatcly  palaces, 
cathedral  churches,  or  fuch  like  edifices,  where  there  is  a  greac 
variety  by  rcalbn  of  their  greater  diftances. 

As  al(b  many  times  many  figures  Hand  far  remote  from  the 
yc,  and  fomc  nearer,  which  you  are  to  take  fpccial  notice  of, 
hat  you  c.vprefs  thofe  that  are  far  ofPatadillance,  not  too  big 
^')^  plain.     See  the  feveral  arcicles  in  PERSPECTIVE. 

PROSPERITY  is  rcprefented  [in  Paint'mgy  &c.]  by  a  wo- 
man richly  clad,  in  one  hand  a  cornucopia  heaped  up  with  mo- 
iicy,  in  the  other  au  oak-branch  with  acorns  and  violets  uDon 
her  head. 

The  horn  of  plenty  filled  denotes  money  ncceflary  to  lead  a 
profperous  life,  the  oak  long  life  ablblutely  neccflary  to  it,  as 
do  fhc  purple  vioiets  that  always  produce  Howers. 

MARCELLO  PROV  ENZALE  da  CENTO,  the  fcholar 
of  Paulo  Rojfe^i,  liv'd  at  Rcwr,  excell'd  in  hiflory,  and  in  Mo- 
faick  works  fuperior  to  any,  died  in  the  year  i()39,  aged  64, 

PRUDENCE  is  reprcfented  [in  P^/»//»g:, &c.]  by  a  woman 
•vith  two  faces,  a  gilded  helmet  on  her  head,  a  itag  by  her,  2 
looking-glafs  in  her  left  hand,  in  her  right  an  arrow,  and  a  re- 
mora  '.\i]\  twilled  about  it. 

The  helmet  fignifies  the  wifdom  of  a  prudent  man,  to  be 
armed  with  wilb  council  to  defend  himfelf,  the  flag  llicwing 
that  we  lliould  ruminare  before  refoiving  on  a  thing,  ih.c  mir- 
ror bids  us  examine  our  defeats  by  knowing  ourfelves  j  the  re- 
mora  that  tlops  a  fliip,  not  to  delay  doing  good  when  the  time 
fc.rves. 

P.S.  F.  flands  for  Peier  Stcfa?ionifecii;  this  artift  cngrav'd 
Car.7(ci's  Worl'S. 

PURPLE  is  a  red  colour  bordering  on  violet,  made  princi- 
pallv  wirh  cochineal  or  fcarlet  grain. 

Purph  was  in  high  ellcem  among  the  ancients,  efpecially  the 
Tyrian  purple-)  which  pals'd  through  more  dyes  than  the  reft; 
and  Vv'hich  colour  was  ui  a  manner  almoft  peculiar  to  kings 
and  emperors. 

Yet  this  purple  did  not  exceed  that  now  in  ufe;  the  chief  rea- 
fons  wi'iy  the  former  has  been  difus'd,  are,  that  our  modern /»ar- 
p'c  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  r^ncr. 

The  ancient  or  Tjrian  purph  was  tinged  or  eyed  with  the 
blood  of  a  teftaceous  lliell-fidi^  :/hich  iheLatint  call  purpura. 

7  rierc  ii  now  found  .ibout  l-Hcoya  in  the  opaniJJj  iVcft-lndies 
a  fiicll-hlh,  v.'hich  perfectly  refembles  the  znc'icni purpuray  and 
is  in  aU  probability  the  very  fame. 

Gage  relates  of  this  fi'iii,  that  i:  ufually  lives  feven  years;  that 
it  hides  icfclf  upon  the  approach  of  the  dog-days,  and  continues 
h}d  for  300  days  running.  Thefe 
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Thefe  fillies  are  gither'd  plentifully  in  thefpring,  and  by  rub-- 
bing  one  againfl:  another,  yield  a  kind  of  faliva  or  thick  glair, 
refembling  fofc  wax ;  but  the  purple  dye  is  faid  to  be  in  the  throat 
of  the  fifhj  and  the  fineft  part  in  a  little  white  vein  i  the  reft  of 
the  body  is  of  no  ufe.  He  adds,  that  the  chief  riches  o'^Nuoya 
cxjnfifts  in  this  fi(h. 

Cloth  of  Segovia.,  dye  J  with  this  /»«r/»/(?  liquor,  is  fold  for  20 
crowns  the  ell,  and  is  worn  by  none  but  the  grcateil  Spanijb 
Lords. 

Belides  the  WeJi-IndiaJt  purple  fifhes,  we  have  others  mach 
nearer  home  j  and  Mr.  W.  Cole  did  in  the  year  i685,  difcover 
purple  fifhes  on  the  coafts  of  Somerjetjbirei  South-lValeSj  &c. 
wh^re  they  were  found  in  great  abundance,  as  we  find  in  the 
Thilofophical  Tranfa  fiions. 

Mr.  Reaumer  obferves,  that  this  fiili  is  a  kind  of  hucciniumy 
by  which  name  the  ancients  call'd  all  thofefliell  ftilies,  that  bear 
any  rcfemblance  to  a  huniin^-horn  ;  and,  as  ?//>_/ relates,  the  an- 
cient purple  was  taken  from  this  kind  of  rhell-fifii. 

The  author  defcribes  ihe  method  of  obtaining  the  colour  as 
follows  ,•  they  break  the  fliell,  which  is  very  hard,  holding  the 
mouth  of  the  fifh  downwards,  fo  as  not  to  crufh  the  body  i  and 
pick  off  the  broken  pieces,  and  then  there  appears  a  white  vein, 
lying  tranfverily  in  a  little  furrow  or  cleft,  next  the  head  of  the 
iilli. 

In  this  vein  is  the  purple  liquor  lodg'dj  (c^me  of  which  being 
laid  on  linnen,  appears  at  firil  of  a  light  green  colour  j  but  if 
cxpos'd  to  the  llin^  foon  changes  into  a  deep  green,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  into  a  fea-grcen,  and  in  a  few  more  into  a  blue; 
thence  it  foon  becomes  of  apurplijb  red,  and  in  an  hour  more 
of  a  deep  purple  red. 

And  here  the  avflion  of  the  fan  ends ;  but  it  becomes  of  a 
moft  bright,  beautiful  crimfon,  by  being  wafh'd  in fcalding  wa- 
ter and  foap,  which  will  bear  walhing  admirably  without  any 
.  ityptick. 

Mr.  'Reauir-er  has  difcovered  another  very  different  kind  of 
purple.  This,  he  lays,  is  produc'd  in  oval  grains  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  and  one  inch  thick,  full  of  a  white  liquor,  bor- 
dering on  yeiiow,  which  cover  certain  ftones  or  fands,  about 
v/hich  the  fifh  call'd  huccnia  oiPoiSiou  in  FraJice  ufually  afifemble. 

Thefe  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  eggs  of  fome  unknown  fifh. 

Thefe  grains  being  bruis'd  ona  whivelinnencloth,  atthefirft 
only  tinge  it  yellow,  and  that  infenfibly,  but  in  three  or  four 
minutes  turn  to  a  very  beautiful  purple  red ;  provided  the  lin- 
nen  be  expos'd  to  the  open  air,-  for  the  air  of  a  room,  altho'  the 
windows  be  open,  will  not  produce  this  efFecft. 
This  colour  \vill  fade  a  little  by  repeated  waiTiings, 

There 
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There  is  likevvife  a  purple  filli  about  the  Carihhe  Iflandsj  this 
fi(h  is  call'd  Burgan^  being  much  about  the  fize  of  the  end  of 
a  finger,  and  in  Ihape  like  our  periwinkles:  the  fl\ell  of  it  is  of 
a  brownifh  azure,  the  flefh  white,  the  inwards  of  a  very  bright 
red,  the  colour  of  which  appears  through  the  body  j  and  it  is 
this  that  dyes  the  froth,  which  it  cafts  forth  when  taken,  and 
which  at  firft  is  of  a  violet  hue,  bordering  on  blue. 

To  caufe  rhefe  fiOi  to  yield  the  greater  quantity  of  froth,  they 
lay  them  on  a  plate,  fhake  and  beat  them  one  againfi:  another ; 
upon  which  the  plate  is  immediately  cover'd  with  the  froth, 
which  they  receive  on  a  linnen  cloth,  and  as  it  dries  becomes 
furph. 

P.  Labat  obferves,  that  this  colour  is  found  to  dwindle  and 
diflipate  in  proportion  as  the  linnen  that  is  dyed  with  it  is  wafh'd. 

The  fame  author  gives  us  alfo  the  defcription  of  another /ar- 
fk  dye-  produc'd  by  a  plant  that  grows  in  the  Anfille!  idands : 
the  juice  of  this  tree,  when  cut,  he  fays,  is  of  a  blood-red  co- 
lour, and  communicates  the  fame  colour  to  cloths  j  tho'  like 
the  former  it  lofes  much  in  walliing. 

A  travfparent  PURPLE. 

This  may  be  made  either  redder  or  nearer  the  blue-,  as  you 
would  have  it,  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  rafp'd  Braftl  wood  in 
a  pint  of  pale  ftale  beer,  and  half  an  ounce  of  hgvjood  or  Cav  - 
peachy  ivood,  'till  the  liquor  is  heightened  to  the  colour  you  de- 
fire,  which  may  be  known  by  dipping  a  piece  of  paper  in  it. 

If  you  find  it  too  red,  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  logwood 
to  the  Br.iftl  wood,  and  it  will  be  much  nearer  to  the  purple 
than  the  former;  and  by  this  method  you  may  humour  it  to 
any  degree  oi purple j  by  putting  in  either  more  or  lefs  log'vjood 
to  the  former  compofition,  and  fixing  the  colour  with  alum. 

This  will  produce  fach  clear  purple,  as  no  mixture  oi  folid 
tfds  and  blues  will  produce,  and  the  receipt  has  been  for  a  long 
lime  kept  fecret. 

Madam  Mariana  of  Amjlerdam,  famous  for  painting  in  mi- 
l^ature-y  and  her  excellent  manner  of  illuminating  prints,  fays 
that  the  beft  purple  that  can  be  made,  may  be  compos'd  be- 
tween the  carmine  and  indigo  j  to  ftrengthen  which  on  the  red 
fide,  you  may  add  lake,  between  the  lighter  and  darker  part : 
and  fo  lake,  when  it  is  us'd  in  the  fame  way,  on  the  foregoing 
purple,  or  the  liquid  crimfon,  produces  a  very  fine  efFecfl. 

The  colour  of  the  purple  may  be  varied,  and  made  either 
redder  by  potting  more  carmine,  or  bluer  by  ufingmore/W^o^ 
which  being  mix'd  on  a  whiit  Dutch  tile,  will  ib.Q'ff  itfelf. 
To  dye  fluffs,  dec.  a  PURPLE. 

Allow  a  ifufficient  quantity  of  fair  water  to  every  pound  of 
ftuff,  one  pound  of  Tartar,  and  two  ounces  cf  alum  j  in  which 
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boil  the  cloth  for  an  hour;  then  take  it  out,  cool  and  rinfe  it} 
after  this  warm  fome  clean  water,  into  which  put  in  three  ounces 
of  Br<j// wood  j  boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  then  work  the  fluffs 
in  it,  'till  it  becomes  as  red  as  defired:  upon  v/hich,  take  them 
out,  and  put  into  the  dye  two  ounces  of pot-ajha ;  ftir  it  v^ell 
about,  and  put  in  the  icd  fluff  once  more  ^ roll  it  off  and  on 
the  roller,  that  it  do  notfpotj  then  cool,  and  rinfe  it  out.  , 

Another  Purple. 

Firft  blue  the  ware  in  the  fuds,  which  has  been  wrought  'till 
it  turn  to  a  fort  of  a  half  green,  and  then  boil'd  for  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  with  twelve  ounces  of  aqua  fortif,  half  a  pound 
of  fal-armoniac-,  two  pound  of  luhiie-ivine  tartar,  two  pound 
of  roach  alum,  and  afterwards  rinfed  out. 

To  finijl}  it ;  proportion  your  fuds  to  thirteen  pound  of  goods, 
and  take  ten  ounces  of  cochineal-^  and  if  you  think  that  quantity 
will  make  it  too  red,  you  may  correct  it  with-an  ounce  of  pot - 
ajhes,  and  an  ounce  and  half  of  lac. 

If  the  aqua  forth  be  tetr.pered,  or  the  work  perform'd  in  a 
tin  kettle,  or  X^k  falarmoniac  us'd,  the  colour  v*^ ill  incline  more 
to  a  blue. 

To  dye  fluffs  of  a  lajiing  purple  dye. 

The  fluff,  when  white,  ought  to  be  very  clean  and  free  from 
all  fpots  and  ftains,  that  the  fluff  may  have  the  better  luftre 
when  dyed. 

The  blue.  The  fluff  muft  firft  be  dyed  to  the  depth  of  a 
sky-colour  with  'woad  or  ivdigo-,  and  then  dried. 

The  hro'VJ7}ing  or  deepemtg.  Boil  half  a  pound  of  Brafily  and 
divide  it  into  four  parts,  as  is  done  in  the  violet  brown  dye.,  and 
is  to  be  dyed  time  after  time  in  the  fame  manner :  to  the  firft 
part  of  the  Br^//,  add  one  drachm  ofyi/f-^e/re,  and  one  drachm 
of  fal-armoniac  powder;  to  the  fecond,  add  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  pov/dered  galls,  and  half  an  ounce  of  P<tw  red,  which 
is  a  fort  of  h^i}:-3ivd  fundarach ;  to  the  third  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  galli,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  calcin'd  tartar,  and  of 
alum  ^nd  falt-petre,  each  a  drachm. 

The  fourth  time,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  galls  powdered, 
as  much  turmerick,  and  a  quart  of  fiiarp  lye,  and  you  will  have 
a  beautiful  colour. 

To  dye  SILK  a  flight  fiyrt  of  purple. 

Clap  the  fu'f:  into  the  flighter  red  dye  j  but  increafc  the  quan- 
tity ofpot-a/bes,  to  turn  it  to  purple,  then  rinfe  and  dry  it. 

To  dye  thread  of  a  PURPLE  colour. 

Firft  alu7n  the  thread  with  three  pound  of  <3!/»ra,  half  a  pound 
of  tartar,  and  two  ounces  of  Br<7/7/,  dry  it,  and  draw  it  through 
the  ixioad  or  i72digo  dye,  then  rinfe  it  clean,  and  dry  it  again ; 
then  to  brown  or  deepen  it,  take  twelve  ounces  of  Brafil,  be- 
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ing  firft  boiled,  which  liquor  divide  into  three  parts,  to  be  us'd 
at  three  times. 

To  the  firft  add  half  an  ounce  of  P^ris  red  (a  fort  of  fajida- 
rach)  one  drachm  of  ?nafiichy  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cal- 
cin'd  tartar;  always  drying  the  thread,  after  you  have  us'd  every 
one  of  the  parts  of  the  liquor.  The  fecond  time  add  half  an 
ounce  of  turmericky  iwo  drsLchms  of  cin}!ahar,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  gum  ^rahick.  The  third  lime,  wlien  the  thread  becomes  red- 
'd  dilii,  add  a  quart  of  fharp  lye,  and  by  this  Hicans  the  thread  will 


be  dyed  of  a  lafting  colour. 


OUAR.TATION  is  a  method  of  punfyjng  gold,  by  melt- 
ing three  parts  of  lilver  with  one  or  gold  j  and  then  caft- 
mg  the  mixture  into  aquafortis,  which  dillblving  the  TUver, 
leaves  the  gold  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  j 
this  operation  more  commonly  is  ca\Vd  parting  and  drpart. 

Od  or  /P      P^TER  QUAST  us'd  thefe  two   marks, 

e/\j       ^3*.^     making  a  P  and  Q^and  at  oihsr  times  his 
mark  w?s  P  ^^fi-,  as  in  certain  giotf  fque  pieces. 
:    To  ^^r^r-^^QpICKSILVER. 

Caft  lead  feparated  from  its  drofs  into  a  vcffel,  and  when  in 
begins  to  cool,  thmft  in  the  point  of  a  ftick,  then  rake  it  out 
and  caft  in  the  quick fJlver,  and  it  will  congeal :  then  pound  ic 
in  a  morrar,  repeating  this  feveral  times  j  and  v.'hcn  ic  is  hard, 
melt  it  often,  and  put  it  into  fair  water,  doing  it  fo  long,  'till 
it  is  hard  enough,-  then  being  all  in  a  piece,  boil  it  in  linfeed 
oil,  for  the  Ipace  of  fix  hours,  and  it  v/ill  become  malbable, 
and  will  be  hammered. 

To  fx  Quickhlver,  i>ei7!g  harde7ied. 

This  may  be  dene  by  laying  it  in  a  crucible  with  powder 
of  glafs,  layer  upon  layer,  covered  and  luted,  and  by  heating  ic 
all  over  red-hor,  and  then  melting  it. 

To  make  QL;ick(:Iver  ynalleable. 

Firft  harden  the  quickfiher^  according  as  before  diredted, 
then  break  the  nic:al  into  fmall  pieces,  and  boil  ir  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  Iharp  vinegar  j  then  add  a  litde  fal-armoniack^ 
and  digeft  alj  together  for  ten  or  twelve  days  \  then  lx)il  all  to- 
gether in  a  weil-luted  crucible,  'till  it  is  red-hot,  and  by  degrees 
crack'd. 

Laftly,  hang  the  <7«/c/^/a'ffr  in  a  pot  with  biimftoncar  thelwt- 
tom,  cover  ir,  lure  it,  andfer  it  into  ihc  fire,  that  it  may  grow 
_   hot  by  decrees,  and  receive  the  fume  of  the  fulphur^    c'o  this 
^     for  a  month,  once  a  day,  and  the  qukkftlv?r  v.'iil  run  and  bear 
'     haihmering. 
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To  t'mge  Quickfilver  of  the  colour  of  goU. 

Having  hardened  it,  break  it  into  fmali  pieces,  and  put  it  into 
a  crucible  with  the  powder  ofCaamia^  layer  upon  layer,  mixed 
with  the  peels  of  pomegranates,  turmerick  powdered  finely,  and 
raifins;  cover  the  crucible,  and  lute  it  well,  and  fet  it  on  a  fire 
for  fix  or  feven  hours,  that  it  may  be  red-hot  i  then  blow  it 
with  bellows  'till  it  run,  then  cool  it  while  it  is  covered  with 
coals,  and  it  v/ill  be  of  the  colour  of  gold. 

Another  ivaj  of  tinging  QUICKSILVER. 

Take  of  purified  mercury  two  ounces,  fulphur  four  ounces, 
a^ua  fortis  iix  ounces,  let  them  all  ftand  'till  the  water  grow 
clear  j  then  diftil  it  v/ith  i:s  fediment,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  limbeclf,  you  will  find  the  mercury  hard,  and  of  the  colour 
of  gold". 

To  order  QUILLS. 

If  a  goofe  quill  be  too  thick  or  hard,  fcrape  it  to  a  proper 
thickncfs  with  the  back  of  your  pen-knife;  then  wet  it  with 
fpittle,  and  roll  it  in  the  fcrapings,  and  they  will  ftick  to  itj 
then  rub  it  bright  v/ich  a  piece  of  v/ooUen  cloth,  or  lappet  of 
your  coai. 

If  the  quill  be  fofr,  put  the  head  of  it  into  foft  afhes,  keep- 
ing it  ilirring  'till  it  is  foft,  (you  may  alfo  prefs  it  almoft  flat 
on  your  knee  while  hot,  with  a  back  of  a  pen-knife,  and  after- 
wards v>'ith  your  finger  reduce  it  to  a  roundnefs)  and  it  will 
harden  it,  and  when  it  is  cold,  you  may  make  your  pen. 

if  you  h.ivc  a  number  of  quills  to  harden,  which  makes  them 
Hit  the  better;  ki  water  and  alum  over  the  fire,  and  while  it 
is  boiling;,  put  a  han^ifui  of  quills,  the  barrels  only,  in  for  a  mi- 
nute, and  lay  them  by. 

Or  they  may  be  put  into  a  pot  of  hot  fand,  and  taken  out 
and  ilatccJ,  c^r.  (as  before)  then  the  skin  rubb'd  off  with  apiece 
of  fillvskin,  which  will  not  only  harden,  but  render  them  clear 
and  pclilh'd. 

To  colour  the  barrels  0/ QUILLS  red. 

Take  a  pint  of  rjinegar.^  put  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  alum  pow- 
dered^ 'vernnhon^  and  the  fine  fcrapings  of  JBr^/T/v/ood,  of  each 
one  o'lncc;  boil  them  'till  the  liquor  begins  to  thicken  j  then 
ftrain  it,  and  put  the  liquor  into  a  narrow  deep  skillet,  and  when 
if  boils,  hold  the  barrels  of  the  quills  in  the  liquor,  until  they 
change  their  colour,  and  this  will  harden  them  alfo. 

To  tinge  them  jeltow^  you  may  ufe  a  pennyworth  oifaffrottt 
and  an  ounce  of  turmerick  alfo  in  powder. 
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Is  the  mark  of  Uavignavo^  and  underneath  R.  V.  L  i.  e.' 
Raphael  Vrbnw  in  v. 

RAGE 


R  A  V 

RAGE  [inDrawift^.jScc.']  may  be  reprcfentcd  wich  the  fame 
fpotions  as  Defpair,  buc  yet  more  violent ,  for  the  face  will  be  d- 
moft  quite  black,  covered  with  a  cold  iwear,  the  hair  (landing 
up  an  end  j  the  eyes  wandering,  and  in  a  contrary  motion  ; 
the  eye-balls  fometimes  roiling  towards  the  nofe,  and  Ibmetimes 
backwards  towards  the  earsj  all  the  pares  of  the  face  will  be  ex- 
tremely marked  and  fwell'd. 

1^      j;^  MARK  ANTONIO  RAIMUNDI  tf/.Bo- 

4>Xot*  \<^^    logna,  call'd  of  France  Raphael  Urhhi  engra- 

X/       ver,  his  mnrks;  which  pieces  he  mark'd  wich 

the  letters  R  S.  M.  F.  intimating  by  the  two  i[.K&.\Q.i\.Qrs Raphael 

Savcjo^  by  the  two  laffc  Marco  Francia  fscit. 

Ke  likewife  us'd  other  marks,  i.  e.  B.  S.  fignifying  Bono'iiinJIs 
fciilftor. 

In  his  plates  copied  from  Biionaroti^  he  put  Ml.  AG.  FLO. 
i.e.  Mkkad  Angeitii  Florenthius :,  and  afterwards  for  his  owa 
mark  he  us'd  that  cf  Mantepia^  which  may  alfo  fignify  Manui 
Antoninus  fecit . 

In  the  life  of  Chriy;  engraven  by  him,  and  copied  from  tha 
plates  of  Albert  Durer  of  Venice^  he  mark'd  the  leaves  with  Al- 
bert Durer's  mai  k. 

The  RANUNCULUS.  Of. this  flower  there  are  many  forts, 
thefineft  of  which  zrc  rea'aip  and  or ajrge  colour'd  :  for  the  firft  of 
ihtk  ukver;nilio?t,  with  a  very  ffnall  quantity  of  ga77?boog(' ;  add 
cartnine  to  fhade  with,  and  finilli  with  this  lait  colour,  and  a 
little  gall-fione. 

For  others  ufc  hiJian  Jake  inftead  o^  carmine  j  bat  efpecialiy 
at  the  heatt. 

The  orange  colour  mny  he  imkned  wkh .  ga?nboogej  finiflvd 
vAih  galI-jlo77ey  'vermilion J  and  a  little  tr^rw/w,  leaving  fome  yel- 
low ftripes  or  fpors. 

The  green  of  the  ftalks  may  be  done  with  I'erditer  and  ;;/<?-' 
fiicoie  ;  to  which  mull  be  added  ir/V  green  for  fliading:  the  leaves 
muft  be  of  a  deeper  green. 

RAPTURE   '      \  If  admiration  is  caus'd  by  an  obje<51:  above 

RAVI.SHMENT  5  the  ccmpreheniion  of  the  foul,  as  the 
power  or  grearnefs  of  God,  tlien  the  motions  of  rapture  v/ill 
be  different  from  that  of  veneration. 

For  the  head  will  be  bowed  towards  the  heart,  the  eye-brows; 
rais'd,  and  the  eye-balls  lifted  up. 

The  head  fo  bowed  feems  to  mark  thehumility  of  thefoul. 

For  this  reafon  alfo,  neither  the  eyes  nor  eye-brows  are  drawn 
tov/ards  the  glands,   but  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  where  they 
feem  fi.^'d  to  difcover  what  the  foul  cannot  undcrflrand.- 
.  The  mou:h  is  open,  having  the  corners  a  little  rais'd)  wihic^ 
inrimares  a  kind  ofcKtacy.     See  the  Plate. 
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If  on  the  other  hand,  the  obje6t  that  cauCes  our  admirati.n 
have  nothing  in  it  deferving  our  efteem,  this  want  of  efteem 
will  produce  fcorn. 

This  paffion  or  afFeftion  may  be  alfo  further  exprefs'd  by 
the  body  thrown  backwards,  the  arms  lifted  up,  the  hands  open, 
and  the  whole  aftion  fliall  iliew  a  tranfporc  of  joy.     See  the  plate. 
SO  SILVESTRA  DA  PvAVENNA,  fcholar  and  irai- 

^-^^^"^  taror  of  Mart  Antonio  from  1555  to  1560.  Heem- 
pioy'd  himfelf  wholly  in  engraving  the  pieces  of  Raphael  and 
julio  Romano. 

R.  B.  T.  A.  ftands  for  Rohetta. 

REALGAL  ?  A  mineral,  a  kind  of  red  arfenick,  difPer-ng 

RISALGAL  3  from  the  common  arfenick,  which  is  whice, 
and  from  orpiment,  v/hich  is  yellow. 

REASON  is  defcrib'd  [in  P^/«^/»^,&c.]  armed  like  Talla!, 
upon  her  helmet  a  crown  of  gold,  a  drav/n  fword  in  her  right 
hand,  a  lion  bridled  in  her  letr,  before  her  flomach  a  breaft- 
plate  wiih  the  numeral  cyphers. 

The  crown  teaches  that  reafon  alone  can  bring  valiant  men 
upon  the  ftage,  and  into  credit;  the  fword  intimares  the  extir- 
pating vice  that  wars  againll  the  foulj  the  bridle,  the  command 
over  wild  paffions  j  the  cyphers,  that  as  by  them  real  things  are 
proved,  fo  by  reafon  we  acquire  thofe  that  relate  to  the  com- 
mon welfare. 

RED  is  one  of  the  fimple  or  primary  colours  of  natural  bo- 
dies, or  rather  of  the  rays  of  light. 

The  red  rays  are  thofe  of  all  others  the  Icaft  refrangible. 

Hence,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Ne^jjt07z  fuppofes  the  different  degrees  of 
refrangibility  to  arife  from  the  different  magnitudes  of  the  lu- 
minous particles,  of  which  the  rays  confilT: ;   the  red  rays,  or 
red  light,  is  concluded  to  be  that  which  confiits  of  the  larger  ; 
particles. 

Red  is  diftingui.lied  into  three  kinds;  one  bordering  on  the  1 
l/Iue,  as  fo/z/7/;/-v«e  or  dove-colour-,  purple  or  crimfon ;  another  1 
bordering  one  yellow  or  flame-colour,  and  orange. 

Between  thefe  extremes  is  a  medium,  partaking  neither  of  | 
the  one  nor  the  other,  v/hich  is  what  we  properly  call  red. 

Acids  turn  black.,  blue,  and  viakt  into  red:,  and  red  into  yel- 
/(tjj:,  and  yellow  into  a  VQ\y  pale  yellow. 

Alkah's  change  red  into  "jiolet  or  purple,  and  yellow  into  feu- 
illemort  or  dead-leaf  colour. 

Terreffrial  and  fulphureous  matters  become  red  by  extreme 
heat;  and  fome  at  length  black,  as  may  be  feen  in  brick,  red- 
hole,  red-chalk,  jl.ite,  pumice,  which,  wiien  vitrihed  by  a  burn- 
ing glaf;,  become  black;  lobfters  become  red  by  boiling  by  a 
njoderate  fire,  and  by  a  violent  nre>  black; 
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Mercury  and  fulpbur  mix'd  and  heated  over  i  moderate  firei 
I  make  a  beaiititu!  red,  call'd  artificial  ci-inabar. 

An  acidj'pirity  as /fZ^tf^  juice,  being  pcur'd  on  a  blue  folution 
<)i  t  urn  file  ^  turns  it  into  a  beautiful  red:  alkali  reilores  it  to  its 
original  blue. 

Filtrating  the  redded  wine  takes  from  it  all  its  red  colour. 

M.  de  la  Hi'-e  obferves,  that  a  very  luminous  body,  view'd 
I  through  a  black  one,   always  appears  red;   as  when  ihe  fun  is 
ieen  lliining  through  a  black  cloud. 

He  adds,  that  many  perfons,  who  fee  all  the  orhc  colours 
perfectly  well,  yet  have  no  idea  of  jW,  andon'y  fee  kashlack. 

Some  reckon  leven  kiiids  or  calls  of  red-^  viz.  fear  let  redy 
trirtifin  red^  vjadder  rcdy  half-grain  red^  lively  orange  redy  ai'.d 
fear  let  of  cochi7teal ;  but  they  may  all  be  reduc'd  to  thefe  three, 
according  to  the  three  principal  drugs  which  produce  the  co- 
lours, which  zre  vermilio7/,  cochijieaf.,  ^.nd  maddef. 

The  ^ne  fear  let,  czWd  fear  let  of  the  Gobeli72s,  is  made  of  a- 
garic  water  prepared  V/ith  hra:},  andturn'd  a  little  fourifh,  '■c-oad^ 
and  farlet-green  or  vcrTniliojf  j  Ibme  dyers  add  eochi',ieai,  and  o- 
thers  fxvugrcekj  brightenirjg  it  with  four  water,  agaric^  tartar, 
and  turmeric. 

Criwfon  red  is  made  with  four  watci,  tartar,  cochineal,  niC' 
ftiqtie. 

J\!adder  red  is  made  w-ith  madder,  to  which  fome  add  r^"^/- 
gal  and arfenie;  others  common  fait,  or  other  fdts,  v/nhrji'heat 
fiowerj  or  agaric  with  fpirit  of  wine  wirh  galh  or  tur^jseriek. 

The  half  grain  is  made  with  agaric  or  four  water,  half  yt-^r- 
let  grain,  half  madder,  and  fomciimcs  tur7?^er;r. 

As  to  the  lively  ora7.'ge  red,  the  ftufp  mad  be  Firft  laid  in  yel- 
low, then  in  aliquor  m^deGf^^o^rx-/7^;r,  fv.hich  has  been  boiled 
leveral  tim.es  with  madder.)  and  now  diflblv'd  over  the  fire  with 
certain  acids,  as  uri7je,  tartaryt<c. 

The  half  o-/w//(77?  is  made  o{\\^\^  madder,  ha.\i  coehi?ieal. 

T\\Q  fearlet  of  cochineal,  or  Dutch  fcarlet,  is  m^dewkh  far  ch, 
tartar,  and  cochineal;  after  it  has  been  firfb  boil'd  with  al:^7?t, 
tartar,  fal ge7nma,  and  aquafortis,  in  which  tin  has  been  dif- 
folved. 

Befides  thefe  feven  reds,  which  are  good  and  allowed  colours, 
there  is  alfo  a  Brajdred,  v/hichisdifcouraged,  as  fading  eafily. 
.  Of  the  fevcn  good  reds,  only  four  have  par:ieu;ar  cails  or 
fliades ;  the  madder  red,  the  crimfon  red,  the  lively  or^iitge  red^ 
and  the  fcarlet  of  cochiyteal. 

■  The  cafts  or  fliades  of  fr/V;./fl»  are  flefh- colour,  peach-colour, 
carnation-rofc-colour,  an  apple-tree  Eowcr-colour. 

Thofe  of  madder  are  QeHi-colour,  onicn-peel-colour,  and 
flame- colour. 
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Thofe  of  the  orajige  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  ermfin. 

Scarlet^  bclides  thefliades  of  all  the  refb,  has  feme  peculiar  to 
itfelf,  as  cherry-colour,  fire-colour,  &c.  j 

RED  j  in  painting  in  oil-colours,  they  ufe  a  red  call'd  a  chi- 
■nabafj  or  vermilion  j  and  another  call'd  lacca. 

In  limning  and  frefco,  for  a  "violet-reJ-,  infcead  of  lacca^  they 
ufe  a  natural  earth  fomid  in  'E^tgland-^  for  a  bro'wiz-red  they  ufe 

Objer'vatio7is  on  RED  colours. 
Red-lead  is  the  neareft  to  an  orange-colour,  and  mix'd  with 
yellow  berries,  it  makes  a  perfe6t  orange.     It  is  us'd  for  build- 
ings and  highways  in  landskips,  being'mix'd  with  a  little  white. 

It  is  the  only  bright  colour  to  fhadow  yellow  garments  with, 
td  make  them  appear  like  changeable  taffety ;  and  to  colour  any 
light  ground  in  a  pidture,  and  feveral  other  ufes. 

Cifmabar  lake ,  this  is  good  for  fliadowing  yellow  garments 
with  in  the  darkeft  places ;  as  alfo  vermilio?}  mix'd  with  nuhitey 
only  it  makes  a  sky-colour,  with  nrhite  and  red-lead  a  flefh-co- 
lour;  and  is  an  excellent  colour  of  itfelf  to  colour  garments 
with. 

This  colour  being  dear,  you  may  therefore,  for  ordinary  ufes,' 
inftead  of  it  ufe  red-ink,  thickened  upon  the  fire  j  which  will 
lerve  very  well,  and  better  than  lake,  unlefsit  be  very  good. 

Red  tJik  is  made  by  boiling  Brafil  rafp'd  in  vinegar^  mix'd 
with  beer,  adding  a  little  alttyn  to  heighten  the  colour ;  boil  it 
'till  it  taftes  ftrong  on  the  tongue,  then  ftrain  it  out,'t,'and  keep 
it  clofe  ftopp'd  for  ufe. 

But  if  it  be  made  a  fieOi-colour,  or  a  sky-colour,  then  it 
muft  not  be  thickened. 

Verviilion  is  a  mod  perfect  fcarlet-colour  j  it  is  fo  fine,  that 
it  needs  no  grinding,  but  may  be  tempered  with  your  finger, 
with  glair  or  gum-water,  andfo  us'd,  mixt  with  a  little  yellow- 
berries,  it  makes  it  the  lighter  and  brighter  colour,  and  is  then 
principally   us'd  for  garments. 

A  glorious  colour  of  Eaff-India  calces. 
In  ufing  thefe  cakes,  you  may  take  one,  or  a  part  of  one  of 
them,  and  put  ic  into  a  horfe-mufcle  fliell,  adding  a  little  fair 
water,  jufl  enough  to  wet  it  all  over,  letting  it  lie  fo  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour^  then  fqueeze  it  hard  againft  the  fhell,  or 
wring  it  out  berwt-cn  your  fingers,  and  there  will  come  forth 
ati  admirable  traniparent  colour,  which  will  ferve  inftead  of  lakcj 
if  the  red-cake  be  good. 

Thefe  cakes  are  commonly  counterfeit,  and  good  for  little; 
but  you  will  find  by  cuiting  a  little  way  fuo  them,  if  they  be 
good,  they  are  as  red  within,  as  they  are  without  j  if  naughr,_they 
look  pale  and  whitilli  within. 
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of  dy'iMg  RED  colours. 
I .  To  dye  the  befi  Red  colour. 

Take  clear  Hale  wheat-bran  liquor,  or  four  tapworr,  a  fuf- 
ficicnt:  quantity,  alum  bruifed  three  pounds,  put  all  into  your 
copper,  enter  your  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  and  handle  it, 
boil  it  three  hours,  cool  and  wafh  it  well  ^  take  frefli  wheat-bran 
liquor  a  lufHcient  quantity,  madder  five  pounds,  enter  your  cloth 
at  a  good  heat,  handle  it  to  a  boiling  heat,  cool  it  and  wafh  ic 
v/ell  j  take  frelli  wheat-bran  liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  let  it 
boil,  and  put  in  urine  a  gallon,  enter  youi*  cloth,  boil  half  an 
hour,  cool  iu  and  wafli  it,  and  it  is  done. 

Note,  Urine  if  not  viucb  ufed  noiu.^  and  fovie  do  not  ixiajb  the 
cloth  out  of  the  alum, 
a.  Another  R.ed  dye. 

Take  clear  fair  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  /^///w?  three  pounds,* 
boil  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  boil  it  two  hours 
and  an  half  i  take  it  out,  and  range  it,  and  hang  it  up  a  little 
while  to  let  the  water  drop  from  it.  Take  clear  ilale  bran- li- 
quor a  fufficient  quantity,  ?nadder  four  pounds,  fleeped  firil  an 
hour  in  fmall  beer,  bring  it  almofl  to  a  fcalding  hear,  and  en- 
ter your  cloth,  and  handle  it  fwiftly  for  the  fpace  of  half  an 
hourj  take  your  cloth  into  urine,  after  which  wafh  it  well,  and 
it  is  done 

3.  Another  very  good  Red  dye. 

Take  water  a  fuflicient  quantity,  alum  three  ounces  to  every 
pound  of  wool,  yarn,  or  cloth;  boil  the  wool,  put  it  not  in 'till 
the  aJu7n  k  melted,  boil  three  hours,  take  it  out,  waili  ii'  well 
in  cold  water,  and  cafl  away  the  liquor  j  take  frefh  clear  bran- 
liquor,  or  fmall-beer  unboiled,  add  to  it  five  ounces  of  madder 
to  every  pound  of  v/ool,  yarn,  or  cloth, (^<:.  put  in  \.hQ7;u^dder 
when  the  liqi.or  begins  to  be  warm  ^  break  the  madder  well 
vith  youi  hands  when  in  the  liquor,  and  when  it  is  near  boil- 
ing, enter  your  cloth,  (ire.  and  handle  it  well,  boiling  it  half  a^i 
hour,  or  'till  it  is  v/ell-coloured  \  then  put  in  three  quarts  of 
urine,  give  two  or  three  boils,  and  fo  take  out  your  cloth,  <^c. 
4..  Another  Red  colour. 

Take  liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  alum  three  pound,  tartar 
one  pound,  boil  and  enter  twenty  pounds  of  wool,  yarn,  or 
cloth  ^  boil  two  hours,  take  it  our,  vvall-i  it  clean,  caft  away  the 
liquor,  and  put  in  clear  fair  water,  and  madder  four  pounds : 
when  it  boils,  enter  your  cloth,  &c.  again,  and  handle  it  'till  \\ 
is  enough. 

5.  Another  Red  colour  or  dye. 

Take  water  thirty  quarts,  alum  two  ounces  and  an  half,  and 
therein  boil  thirty  pounds  of  wool,  yarn,  or  cloth,  &c.  and  take 
it  outi  t^ke  fair  water  ten  gallons,  madder  five  Oiillings  wortli, 
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'etkftand  twelve  hours,  boll  and  enter  your  wool,  yarn,  cloth, 
S'c.  boil  it  quickly,  and  then  take  it  out,  and  put  it  incoftrong 
urine  for  one  hour,  then  take  it  out  and  wafh  it. 

6.  Another  Red  colour  or  dye. 
Take  four  bran-li,quor,  alum  two  pounds  and  an  half,  tartar 

two  ounces ;  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  and  boil  them 
three  hours,  and  take  them  out  j  take  frelh  bian-iiquor  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity,  w/zi^rr  four  pounds,  boil,  handle,  and  hnifh  it. 

7.  Another  Red  «')"•'• 
Take  ftale  wheat-bran  liquor  fix  days  old,  or  four  rapwort  a 

{lifficicnc  quantity,  alum  three  pounds,  enter  twenty  yards  of 
broad  cloth,  boil  three  hours,  cool  and  wafh  them ;  take  frefli 
and  clear  bran  Uquor  a  {ufficicnt  quantity,  madder  four  pounds 
ifteeped  in  the  ii.me  liquor,  enter  your  cloth  at  a  good  heat,  and 
handle  it  to  a  boiling,  take  it  out  cool,  and  walh  it  well. 
'     Z.   A  good  Red  dye. 

Take  rain-water  a  fufficienc  quantity,  Brafil  in  powder,  fine 
'vervi'dion-,  of  each  one  ounce,  alum  one  drachm,  boii  them  'till  ' 
lialf  is  confumed. 

Q.  A:!Other  exceUe7tt  Red  dye. 

Take  lixivium  of  unfb.cked  lime  five  gallons,  Brafil  ground 
two  pound  and  a  haif ;,  boil  to  the  half,  then  put  to  it  alum  twenty 
ounces j  keep  it  warm,  but  not  to  boil:  then  v^'hat  you  would 
(dye  in  this  liquor,  dip  into  a  lye  made  of  alaes  of  tartar^  let- 
ting it  dry,  then  dip  it  into  the  lye. 

10.  A^iother  good  Red  coloir  or  dye. 
What  you  would  dye,  firlt  boil  in  alum  water,  then  dip  it  into 

the  following  Uquor  i  take  waterafufficient  quantity,  Rojet  one. 
pound,  gufu  Arahick  a  litde,  boil  a  quartet  of  an  hour,  and 
itisn  ftrain  ic  for  ufe. 

1 1.  To  make  a  pwe  clear  Red  dye. 
Take  wheat-bran  liquor  thirty  quarts,  orn  fufficient  quantity^ 

Brafl  in  powder  four  pounds,  ^^///.v/ in  powder  two  pounds,  tar- 
iar  one  pound  ^  mix  and  diilolve,  and  make  atindture  j  enter 
your  ftufFor  cloth,  boil  it  for  two  hours,  take  it  out,  and  boil 
it  again  in  frefli  bran-liquor  thirty  qunrrs,  adding  madder  tareq 
pounds,  and  perfeft  the  colour  with  a  moderate  heat  v/ichout 
boiling. 

12.  Another  good  Red  dye. 
Boil  the  things  you  would  dye  firft  in  alum  water,  then  tnke 

them  out,  and  boil  them  in  water  with  Brafilm  fine  powdery 
let  h  boil  'till  the  fcum  arifes,  then  put  in  the  tilings  to  be  dyed, 
2nd  let  rhem  boil  '"all  the  water  looks  o"^  an  onvnge  tawneyi, 
calling  in  then  alio  a  handful  of  bay  fait. 

13.  To  colour  brrlcj-flraiv.^^'y'C.  Red. 
Boil  ground  Brafd  v:;  a  lixlvlupi  of  pot-afhes,_  and   ia  that' 
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14.  A  ^t^  pigment  J  rjokich  Jhall  7!0t  gro-w  black. 

T2.ke  fLnevi'rmi/io»,  grind  it  with  water  oi  gum  avimoniacmny 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  faffrofi. 

15.  To  dye  a  good  Red. 

Take  ftale  clear  wheat-bran  liquor  a  fufficient  quantit}', 
alum  three  pounds,  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  handle 
and  boil  in  three  hours,  take  it  out,  cool  and  wafh  it  well  j 
take  frefh  bran-liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  madder  fix  pound, 
enter  your  cloth  at  a  boiling  hear,  and  handle  it 'till  it  is  So  deep 
as  you  would  ha\e  it  j  and  if  you  pleafe,  finifli  it  with  Brajil. 

16.  To  make  Kcd  paper. 

Take  bailard /^//^  i;v,  or  fa ffloixer,  eight  ounces,  pur  it  ;ntoa 
linncn  bag,  and  waOi  it  by  a  river  lide,  'till  it  Icarcely  gives  any 
colour  i  then  put  the  remainder  intoabafon,  fprinkling  it  with 
powder  of  glafi-wort  (or  rather  with  foda)  one  uunce^  fo  puc 
.  it  into  a  little  pail  of  blood-warm  water,  Itirring  it,  after  which 
ftrain  it,  and  add  a  iictie  juice  of  lemons  tb  make  it  give  a  red 
colour,  the  paper  ought  to  be  fine,  and  dipt  into  the  bafon. 
Of  dying  a  Re  J  blujb-colcur.  ■ 

1.  To  dye  a  Red  blujb-cclour. 

Take  ftale  clear  wheat-bran  liquor  fix  da)'s  old,  a  fufficient 
quantity,  ^/»w  three  pounds  and  r.n  half,  r^^/rdTf^r  half  a  pound, 
melt  thefe,  and  enter  tweniy  yards  of  bro^d  cloth  j  handle  and 
Itt  it  boil  three  hours,  rake  it  out  and  wafli  it  well,  (but  fom.e 
waffi  It  not.)  Take  frefh  liquor  a  fufficient  quantiiy,  ofthebefb 
7Hadder  three  pounds,  enter  your  cloth,  and  handle  it  to  a  boil- 
ing heat,  cool  and  wafh  ir  again :  laftly,  take  frefh  bran-wacer 
a  ifufficienc  quantity,  let  it  boil,  enter  your  cloth,  let  it  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  cool  and  wafh  it  well  again. 

2.  A  Red  blujb-colour  ;';;  grain. 

Take  ftale  four  clear  bran-liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  aluvi 
three  pounds  and  a  half,  red  tartar  half  a  pound,  enter  twenty 
yards  of  broad  cloth,  boil  it  three  hours,  cool  and  v/afh  it, 
take  nefli  clear  bran-liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  beft  madder 
three  pound,  enter  and  boil  again.  Take  frefh  bran-liquor  a  Ibf- 
ficient  quantity,  grains  in  fine  p-owder  four  ounces,  red  tartar 
three  ounces,  enter  your  cloth,  boil  an  hour  or  more,  keeping 
your  cloth  well  under  the  liquor,  then  cool  and  waih. 

■^.  Ay.wthcr  blulb-colour  in  grain. 

Take  clear  ftale,  or  four  wheat- bran  liquor,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity, alum  three  pounds  and  a  half,  r.d  tartar  eight  ounces; 
melt  them,  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  boil  it  three 
hours,  handle  it  well,  take  it  out,  cool  and  v/affi  it  j  take  frefii 
bran-liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  enter  your  cloth,  and  handle 
it,  letting  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  cool  and  v/affi  it  j  take 
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iporc  frefn  bran-liquor  a  ilifficicnt  quantity,  nriake  k  bcil,  and 
add  theieto  grains  in  pov;der  two  ounces,  red  tartar  one  ounc? 
and  half,  let  them  boil,  enter  your  clodi,  handle  and  boil  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  cool  and  wafh  ic  well.  n 

4.  To  TKake  a  Spanifh  carf'ation  colo:n\  j| 

Take  bartard  faifron,  or  fafJoivery  wafn  it  well,  dry  it  and 
beat  ici  and  to  a  pound  of  it,  being  beaten,  add  calcined /tf>:- 
tar  four  ounces  j  grind  all  together,  and  put  it  into  a  doable 
coarfe  linncn  bag,  and  affufc  upon  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  le- 
mon juice  blood-warm;,  put  irico  this  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fair 
waLcr,  and  then  put  in  the  thing  you  would  dye:  but  the  flufF 
Cr  cloth  you  would  dye  is  firll  to  be  boiled  in  alum  water. 
of  dyhig  Red-)'o/e,  or  carjiation  colours. 
I.  To  dje  a  Red  rofe  a  blood-redj  or  earna'io7i-colcur. 
Take  liquor  of  wheat-bran  a  ilifficient  quantity,   alum  three 
pounds,  .'.•'■.f<2r  two  ounces,  boil  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad 
cloth  three  hours,  cool  and  walla  icj  take  freOi  clear  bran-li- 
quor a  fufdcient  quantity,  madder  four  pounds,  boil  and  fadden 
according  to  ait. 
.   Z-- Another  Red-?""/?  or  carration  colour. 

Take  wheat-bran  liquor  a  iuinficient  quantity,  alum  two  pounds, 
tartar  two  ounces,  boil  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  camblec, 
and  boili^  three  hours,  after  which  take  it  out,  and  wafh  it  vety 
well;  then,  add  w^^fl'^Vr  a  pound,  enter  and  boi!  it  sagnin,  cool 
and  wafli  it  j  after  which  take  clear  liquor  a  fufF.cient  quantity, 
cochineal  in  fine  powder  two  ounces,  tartar  two  ouncci",  enter 
your  cambler,  boil  and  finiCh  it.  " 

'  "i,.  To  dye  crimjon  in  grain. 

Firft  boil  the  yarn,  fluff,  &c.   in  the  red^  (in  th.e  followinT; 
article)  then  finilli  it  ai  a  ftrong  tindture  o'i  cochineaL  made  in 
part  water,  part  wine,  or  in  wheat-bran  liquor  j    where  not-, 
that  the  vellcls,  in  \vhich  the  materials  are'to  be  bailed,  muh: 
be  lined  with  tin,  otherwife  the  colour  will  be  defecfivcj  the      , 
fame  obferve  in  dying  of  filks,  in  each  colour,  with  this  caii-     H 
tion,  that  you  give  them  a  much  milder  hear,   and  a  longer     " 
time. 

4.  ^n  cxrellcrit  ohfervation 

i'he  Bow-djers  know  ihat  the  refokition  o{Jufiter  (which 
is  difudved  tin)  being  pat  into  a  kecrle  with  a^nm  and  tartar^ 
ni;;k£S  the  cloth, d^^:.  attract  the  colour  into  it,  fo  that  none  o\ 
the  cochineal  is  left,  bur  all  drawn  out  of  the  watnr  into  the 
clorh. 

^.  Another  ohfervation. 

The  fpirit  of  7ntfe^  being  us'd  with  ahtm  and  tartar  in  the 
£rft  boiling,  makes  a  firm  ground,  fo  tliat  they  lliall  not  Ipot, 
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not  lofe  their  colour  by  the  fun,  fire,  air,  vinegar,  wine,  urine, 
or  fair-water,  &c. 
To  dye  SILK  RED. 

For  every  pound  of  filk  allow  one  pound  of  Brafd,  boil  it, 
and  ftrain  ir,  then  boil  the  wood  again,  adding  cold  water  to 
iti  wave  or  turn  the  filk  about  in  it,  and  take  it  out  of  that 
without  wringing,  when  it  hath  fufficiently  imbib'd  the  tiniture ; 
then  add  a  little  pot-alhes,  or  put  them  into  cold  water,  and 
turn  the  Hlk  up  and  down  in  it,  and  v/heu  it  is  red  enough,  rinfe 
and  dry  it. 

Of  dywi  SILK.  RED. 

The  way  of  prewar  in?:  the  liquor  or  fuds^  invjhkh  tk?  ftlkmufi 
he'fleefd,  before  it  be  dyed  CRIMSON. 

For  every  pound  of  filk  put  four  handfuls  of  wheaten-bran 
into  the  quantity  of  two  pails  of  water,-  boil  them  together, 
and  pour  the  liquor  into  a  tub,  and  let  it  ftand  all  night,  claiify 
It,  and  put  into  half  the  water,  half  a  pound  of  ahmy  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  tartar  of  red-wine,  reduc'd  to  an  impalpable 
powder  ^  add  alfo  half  an  ounce  of  turmcrick,  reduc'd  to  a  fine 
powder;  boil  them  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ftirring 
them  very  well;  then  take  the  kecde  off  the  fiic,  and  imme- 
diately put  in  the  filk,  and  cover  the  ketde  very  clofe,  that  none 
of  the  (learn  may  evaporate. 

*  Let  it  ftand  thus  for  three  hours,  then  take  out  the  filk,  and 
rinfe  it  very  well  in  cold  wacer^  then  beat  it  very  well  uuon  a 
block,  and  let  it  dry. 

Then  beat  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  galls  fmall,  put  them  iaro 
a  pail  of  running  river  or  rain-water ;  boil  them  for  a  full  hour, 
then  take  die  kettle  off"  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  grown  juft  cool 
enouffh  for  ys'iu  to  endure  your  hand  in  ir,  put  m  the  filk,  and 
let  it  lie  and  ficep  in  it  for  an  hour,  th.'n  take  it  our,  and  dry  it- 
To  dye  SILK  a  MADDER  RED. 
The  preparatory  liquor  is  made  as  for  the  crirafon. 
Put  half  a  pound  of  jnadder  into  the  quantity  of  a  pail  of  ri- 
ver-water, let  it  boil  for  a  full  hc;Ji,  but  take  an  cfpecial  care 
that  it  does  not  boil  over ,  then  pour  it  off  into  a  fir,  adding  half 
an  ounce  of //('r,v,'fr/V,  and  flir  it  about  with  a  llick  ,•  and  when 
it  is  cold,  put  m  the  iilk;   and  when  von  rake  it  out,   rinfe  it 
very  well,  and  beat  it  on  ihe  block ;  riicn  boil  half  a  pound  of 
good  BrafI  v^'ood,   in  about  a  pail-ful!  of  preparatory  liquor, 
for  full  hilf  an  hour;  then  pour  it  off  into  a  far,  into  which 
put  the  filk,  and  afcerv^'ards  cleanfe  and  Icour  it  a^  v/ich  fo^^p; 
then  rinfe  it  in  river-water,  c^c.  according  to  art. 
Another  Midder. 

Put  clear  rain-water  into  a  very  clean  kertle,  and  having  firft 
alu7nd  and  prepared  the  filk,  as  before  diredled  [See  the  article 

CK'M- 
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CRIMSON  j)  for  every  pound  of  fiJk  take  one  pound  of  ',nai- 
derj  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  galls  j  put  thefe  together  with 
the  fiik  into  the  fuds,  but  do  not  fuffer  them  to  boil  ^  let  it  lie 
half  an  hour  in  the  aforementioned  liquor  ^  then  rinfe  it,  beat 
it,  and  hang  it  upon  flicks  j  then  rinfe  in  in  a  tub  of  cold  water, 
with  a  few  pot-allies,  and  if  the  dye  is  finillied,  rinfe  and  dry  it. 

To  dye  -xoolkn  cloth-,  or  fiuf,  MADDER  RED. 

Boil  three  pound  of  ^/k«?,  two  pound  and  a  half  of  white /^r- 
tar-f  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of fccnugreek,  and  two  quarts  of  wheat- 
bran  in  the  copper,  then  put  in  the  ftufP,  and  let  it  boil  for  two 
hours  and  an  half  j  then  take  it  out,  and  cool  it  very  well,  and 
hang  it  out  for  one  night  j  then  in  order  to  dye  it,  put  into  the 
copper  fevcn  pounds  oi  tJ: adder,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  ^^/^<7/or- 
tiiy  a  pint  of  wheat-bran,  and  ftir  them  about  very  we!!,  and 
rinfe  the  itutF  in  the  dye,  and  then  wind  it  very  fwifdy  upon 
the  roller,  r,ud  tumble  it  about  the  copper  for  :in  hour  at  leaft, 
taking  care  that  the  fire  keep  it  boiling  hoti  after  whicii,  take 
it  out  and  rinfe  it. 

To  dye  a  Genoa  MADDER  RED. 

Take  three  pound  oi  alum.,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  tartar  -^ 
boil  the  fluff  in  it  an  hour  and  a  halfj  then  pour  off  the  water, 
and  pour  trcfl-i  Vvater  into  the  kettle;  then  make  a  liquor  of  ten 
pound  o'[  ??2 adder y  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  j)>'32f-.'r/fe,  and  fome 
urine,  and  when  it  hath  diffolved  one  night,  boil  it  off.         * 

To  dye  RED. 

Firfb  take  three  pound  ol  ahim^  two  pound  o{  tartar .y  half  a 
pint  of  wheat-bran,  in  proportion  to  tv/cnty  three  yards  of  cloth, 
then  put  more  water  into  the  copper,  and  add  fix  pound  of  good 
madder^  and  a  glafs  full  of  inriegar,  let  the  dye  be  hot,  and  then 
put  in  the  cloth,  ifirring  it  about  'till  it  hath  fufficiently  imbib'd 
a  red  colour,  then  rinfe  it  out,  and  you  will  iind  it  of  a  beau- 
tiful red  colour ;  but  take  notice,  that  the  cloth  muft  always  be 
boifd  three  hours  in  aiuvi  and  tartar. 
■    -4«c//:7er  MADDER  RED. 

For  every  tv/elve  pound  of  frufFiake  a  good  handful  of  vvheaten 
bran,  one  pound  and  an  hdf  o{ aluj^y  three  quarters  of  a  pound, 
half  an  ounce  of  turjneruk,  in  which  boil  the  ifuffs  for  two 
hours,*  pour  ofF the  v/ater,  fill  th-'  cupper  again,  and  rinfe  the 
ftuffs,"  then  add  one'pound  and  a  half  of  w?<?^^^>*,  the  third  part 
of  VN'hich  mull"  be  before  diirolv'd,  and  then  put  inco  the  '.yds  j 
to  which  you  muil  add  a  little  beaten  white  ^arch  and  vhjegary 
then  roll  the  fluff  upon  a  roller  in  it,  'till  it  is  dyed  of  a  colour 
fufficiently  deep. 

Another.  Elang  over  the  fire  an  equal  quantity  of  (larch-water 
and  rain-water,  and  for  every  pound  of  ftuff  put  in  two  ounces 
of  alu77iy  and  let  it  boil  for  an  hour,  and  ifir  it  well  about  j 

then 
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then  take  it  our,  and  rinfe  it  very  well,  then  hang  the  liquor  over 
the  fire  again,  and  for  every  pound  of  itutF  put  in  three  ounces 
oi  Brafily  and  a  few  pot-alhesj  then  put  in  theftuft'o-,  and  boil 
them  'till  they  are  fufficienrly  tinged  j  after  which  take  theni 
out,  and  dry  them  as  uiual. 

To  dye  MADDEl^  RED  rf  light  taivvey. 

Soak  the  fluffs  one  or  two  nights  in  the  black-dye,  roll  them 
and  work  them  well  about,  to  prevent  their  growing  blacky  and 
you  may  take  them  out,  when  they  are  dyed  of  a  tawney,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  light  or  dark,  as  you  would  have  them, 
and  riiil'e  them,  &€ 

To  dye  the  Engliili  MADDER  RED. 

Take  two  pound  and  ahalf  of  <//««?,  one  pound  of  pulverized 
white-v/ine  tartar-^  boil  them  in  water,  and  when  it  is  proper 
put  in  your  vet  cloth  ,•  then  put  into  the  fuds,  for  the  quan- 
tity of  tv/cnty-lix  pound  weight  of  cloth,  half  a  pound  of  tern-? 
pered  aqua-fortis-,  and  afterwards  pur  in  the  cloth,  ftir  it  about: 
very  well,  and  very  fwiftly,  boil  it  tor  two  hours,  and  let  it  re- 
main in  the  fuds  twelve  hours,  and  then  rinfe  it  out. 

To  fivlPo  it. 

Take  four  pound  of  viadder-^  an  ounce  and  half  of  gummi- 
^utta,  an  ounce  and  half  of  purified  pot-alhesy  one  pound  of 
v/heat-bran^  mix  them  in  water,  and  pour  them  with  the  liquor 
into  the  Tjds;  then  ftir  it,  and  work  it  as  is  proper,  that  it  may 
not  be  fpotred,  and  you  will  find  this  an  extraordinary  dye. 

To  dye  'woo!  or  (Ilk  of  the  Polil'h  RED. 

For  every  pound  of  wool  or  iilk  take  a  pail-full  of  water, 
v/arm  ir,  and  put  in  four  ounces  of  galli  pulverird  j  and  wheii 
it  bcginj  to  boil,  put  in  the  madder-)  which  is  to  be  proportioned 
according  to  the  depth  or  lighrnefs  of  the  dye;  Itir  them  to- 
gether, and  dye  the  Iilk  or  wool  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  \  and 
while  it  is  boiling  put  in  fome  pot-afhes,  and  dye  it  a  quartet 
of  an  hour  more,  then  rinfe,  it  out,  and  you  have  the  true  Po* 
Itjhred.  '. 

To  dye  a  hro-irn  RED. 

Firft  dye  the  ftuft  red,  then  having  mix'd  flacked  //'w^  and 
^rajil  together,  boil  them,  and  then  pafs  the  ftufiF  through  it 
once  or  oftcr.er. 

Sonie  perfons  make  uie  of  pot-ailics  lye,  but  that  forretimes 
renders  the  dye  too  deep  or  brown  j  and  lime  is  really  prefer- 
able. 

But  particular  care  mufl:  be  us'd  in  this  operation,  for  if  it  is 
work'd  too  flowly,  it  is  very  apt  to  fpot. 

REFINIKC7,  is  the  art  of  purifying  a  thing,  or  of  rendering 
it  finer,  cleaner,  and  purer :  It  is  chiefly  underftood  of  metals, 
lugar,  and  files. 

RE- 
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REFINING  of  GOLD. 

This  is  perform'd  three  ways  j  'viz.  either  with  antimony  fub- 
Mmate,  or  aqua-fortis  j  the  iaft  of  thefe  is  the  moft  ufual,  and 
kaft  dangerous  of  them  all,  and  is  cail'd  depart  or  parting. 

To  Refine  gold  'u^itb  antimony-,  they  make  ufe  of  a  wind-fur- 
nace, and  a  common  crucible  of  a  fize  an fwer able  to  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  to  be  rehn'd  \  always  taking  care  that  the  gold  and 
antimony,  both  together  don't  fill  the  crucible  more  than  half 
full. 

After  the  ^a/^ is  melted  in  the  crucible,  the  ^w^vw;?;' is  thrown 
in  in  powder :  The  proportion  of  the  antimony  to  the  gold  is 
eight  ounces  to  a  pound  i  if  the  gold  be  between  lixtcen  and 
twenty-two  carats  fine ;  if  it  be  under  fixteen  carats,  then  they 
ufe  five  quarters  of  a  pound  to  eight  ounces  of  gold:^  and  fliil  tl:e 
greater  quantity  of  antimony  is  requir'd,  thecoarfcr  the  gold  is. 

As  foon  as  they  have  put  the  antimony  inio  the  crucible,  they 
cover  it,  and  after  they  have  charg'd  the  furnace  with  charcoal, 
they  put  on  the  capital,  which  is  let  to  Hand  'till  fuch  time  as 
the  crucible  is  left  quite  bare  j  then  they  take  off  the  capitnl, 
and  leave  the  crucible  to  cool  in  the  furnace  of  itfelf,  'till  fuch 
time  "as  they  can  take  it  our  by  the  hand  j  then  they  break  it, 
to  get  OUT  the  button  or  culot,  which  is  a  mafs  of  fine  gold  re- 
maining at  the  borrom,  with  the/<fftej  oi  \}c^z  ar.tivtovy^  zhefl- 
ver  and  copper  alloy,  and  fcmetimcs  little  particles  o'[  gold  iiid{ 
over  it. 

But  norwithftanding  the  gold  thus  prepar'd  is  very  pure,  yet 
the  antiniony  gives  it  fuch  a  harfli  brittle  quality,  that  i;.  ceafcs 
to  be  ducliie,  and  muft  be  foKened  by  the  fire  \\khfiiii-pet7-e 
and  i>oraXy  to  bring  it  to  itfelf. 

[n  order  to  this  operation,  they  prepare  what  is  cdl'd  a  dry- 
eoppely  which  h  a  coppel  made  of  crucible  earth,  Vv'hich  dees 
not  imbibe  like  the  coppels  made  of  aOies. 

When  th'*  coppel  has  been  flifncicntly  heated  in  the  refning 
furnace,  theyputihe  goldinton-,  anucover itup with  charcoal. 

As  foon  as  the  gold  is  dilTolved,  which  is  very  foon,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  remains  of  the  antimony,  they  blow  it  with  the  bel- 
lows to  drive  the  mineral  entirely  av/ay,  v.hich  now  goes  off  in 
fmoakj  'and  ac'd  to  ir,  ss  foon  as  the  fumes  ceafe,  a  little  /^//- 
petre  r^nd  ^5r<j:x:  in  po'^vder,  whichcolleci  the  impurities,  which 
remain  d  upon  the  diilolutionj  and  fix  the  gold  in  the  coppel  in 
form  of  a  plate. 

Then  the  gold  is  taken  out  of  the  coppel,  and  melted  again  in 
a  crucible,  with  an  addition  of  two  ounces  of  falt-petre  and 
horax  in  powder,  to  each  eigh:  ounces  of  gold,  as  foon  as  it 
has  ceafed  to  futre^  and  then  itiscafl  into  an  ingot,  which  up- 
o;-!  trial  i^  foi;nd  to  be  ivven.y-three  carats,  twenty-fix  thirty  fe- 
^ds  finer.  As 
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As  to  the  particles  of  gold,  which  may  have  been  left  be- 
hind with  the  alloy,  in  the  fasces  of  the  dntimo7iy;  they  get 
them  out  by  a  dry-coppely  with  the  fame  meltings  and  ingre- 
dients, as  were  ufed  in  foftening  the  former. 

And  when  they  are  certain  by  the  ejfjy  of  the  fhare  of  gold, 
which  that  matter  contains;  they  rcjiae  it  to  feparate  the  coppery 
and  afterwards  make  the  depart. 

As  for  the  gold  which  may  be  left  dickingto  the dry-coppels  ; 
they  get  that  out  by  breaking  and  pulverising  the  crucibles, 
and  by  repeated  waOiings  of  the  powder  of  them  in  feveral 
waters j  much  after  the  manner  of  the  LAVADEROS;  which 
fee. 

The  method  of  REFINING  GOLD  by  -means  of  fublimcite. 

They  begin  the  procefs  like  that  with  atnhnony-,  i.  e.  in  ths 
fjme  furnace,  with  the  fame  coal,  the  fame  fire,  and  the  fame 
crucibles. 

When  the  gold  15  melted  in  the  crucible,  they  caft  in  the 
fablimatej  nOt  in  powder,  but  only  broke  in  pieces. 

The  propordon  is,  if  the  gold  be  of  twenty  two  caracls,  an 
ounce  or  ounce  and  half,  or  even  two  ounces  to  eight  ounces 
ol gold  to  be  refin'd;  if  of  twenty  caradls,  three  ounces;  and  if 
it  be  only  from  eighteen  to  twelve  carails,  five  or  fix  ounces  j 
in  which  laft  cafe,  they  part  the  fubliniate  into  two;  and  put  in 
one  half  st  a  time^  with  tht  gold  in  anew  crucible  j  which, 
when  the  operation  is  over,  leaves  the  gold  of  eighceen  or 
twenty  car^dts,  accordin'5  as  it  was  in  finenefs  before. 

When  they  have  done  this,  they  raife  it  by  fire,  as  follows. 

Having  put  the  broken  fublimate  into  u  crucible,  with  the' 
melted  gold^  they  cover  the  crucible  immediately  to  ftnother 
the  mineral;  and  then  furnilh  the  furnace  with  charcoal,  and 
put  on  the  capital. 

Then  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  they  take  off  the  capital,  lay- 
ing the   crucible  bare,  and  give  it  the  coM  air,  i  e.  blow  ofif 
all  the  alhes  and  other  impuiities    that    may   be  flo?.ting  on 
the  liquid  goldy  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  nozile  of  which  is 
crooked. 

This  is  repeated  again  and  again,  till  al!  theimpurinesof  the 
gold  are  carried  off,  by  virtue  of  the  fublimate;  and  that  they 
find  it  of  a  bright  glittering  colour:  after  which,  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  crucible,  and  the  go/d  is  call  into  an  i^gof. 

This  method  of  refcning  by  fuhlhnatp.  is  both  cheaper  and 
more  compleat  than  that  by  anUviony^  but  they  arc  both  e?^- 
ceeding'y  dangerous,  by  re<;f3n  of  their  falphureous  and  arfe- 
nical  exhalations:  the  only  difference  in  their  malignkyconfifl.-^ 
in  this,  that  tlie  pcilbn  of  the  autimon)  \i  flov/er  than  that  of 
fBe  Ctiblimaie. 

•'  Gold 
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Gold  may  alfo  be  refin'd  with  lead  and  aflies  j  but  this  me- 
thod is  feldom  ufed,  excepting  in  eflays. 

The  method  of  REFINING  SILVER. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this  j  the  one  is  with  lead^  and 
the  other  is  with  falt-petre. 

Thar  performed  with  lead  is  both  the  beft  and  cheapeft ;  alcho' 
that  with  falt-petre  ftiU  obtains  in  many  places,  for  want  of 
workmen  who  underftand  the  method  of  the  operation  of  the 
former.     The  method  of  refining  with  falt-petre  is  as  follows. 

This  operation  is  perform'd  in  a  wind-furnace.  They  firft 
reduce  the  fiver,  to  be  refin'd,  into  grains,  about  the  iize  of 
a  fmall  pea  j  which  is  done  by  firft  melting  it,  and  then  throw- 
ing it  into  a  tub  of  common  water,  and  then  heating  it  over  a- 
gain  in  a  boiler. 

This  being  done,  they  put  it  into  a  crucible,  putting  to  every 
eight  ounces  of  fiver  two  of  falt-petre. 

Then  they  cover  the  crucible  with  an  earthen  lid,  (in  the 
form  of  a  dome,)  exadly  luted  i  which  lid  however  muft  have 
a  little  aperture  in  the  middle. 

The  crucible  being  fet  into  the  furnace,  and  cover'd  with 
charcoal,  which  is  only  to  be  lighted  by  degrees  ^  at  length  they 
give  it  the  full  force  of  the  fire,  to  pUt  the  meral  into  a  perfcA 
fufion.  This  is  repeated  three  times  fucceflively,  at  an  inter- 
val of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

After  the  third  fire  they  uncover  the  furnace,  and  let  the 
crucible  cool  ,•  and  at  lengrh  brea'<  ir,  to  get  out  the  fher-, 
which  is  found  in  a  button  or  cuhtj  the  bottom  of  which  is 
very  fine  fiver ;  and  the  top  mix'd  with  the  fseces  of  the 
falt-petre^  and  the  alloy  of  the  fiver,  and  even  forae  particles 
of  fine  fher. 

Then  they  feparate  the  culot  from  the  impurities,  and  m.e!t 
it  in  a  nev/  crucible  j  and  throw  charcoal-duft  into  the  difTolir- 
tion,  and  work  the  whole  briskly  together- 
Then  they  cover  the  crucible  up  again,  and  charge  the  fur- 
nace with  coal,  and  give  it  a  fecond  fire. 

FIr.ving  core  this,  they  b'ow  off"  the  afhes  and  impurities 
with  bellows,  from  ofF  the  top  of  the  meral;  rill  it  appear  as 
clear  as  a  Icoking-glafs  ^  and  then  they  throw  in  an  oance  of 
borax  broken  to  pieces. 

Then  in  the  lafi:  place,  they  cover  the  crjciblc  up  again,  and  ■ 
give  it  the  laft  fire,  and  after  this  caft  it  into  ingots,  v^hich  are 
found  eleven  penny  weight  and  nxreen  grains  fine. 

To  recover  the  fiver  that  may  be  left  in  the  f-eces  and  fco- 
ria,  they  pound  them,  and  give  them  repeated  lotions  in  frefli 
water. 

^s  for  the  method  of  refining  filver  vsith  lead,  fee  the  article, 
SILVER.  RE- 
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REFORMATION  is  rcprefcnted  [in  Vainti.sg^  ^z!\  by  an 
sntienc  matron  in  mean  habit,  a  pruning-hook  in  her  ri^ht  hand, 
and  in  her  left  a  book  open  inlcribcd, 

Fereunt  Difcrh.vive  niillo 

Avujpe  Leges. 

/.?.  The  laws  are  always  defended,  and  never  perifli  by  any  acci- 
dent. 

She  \z  reprefented  old,  as  moft  proper  to  reform  and  govern; 
the  poor  habit  fhevvs  her  exempt  from  luxury;  the  hook,  the 
intrenching  all  abufes,  illcuftomsand  tranfgreflion. 

RAPHAEL  DA  REGGIO  DI  MODENA  born  in  155-2 
fcholar  of  Fed.  Zucchero,  liv'd  atRowe,  excell'd  in  hiilory,  died 
in  the  year  1680,  aged  28  years. 

GIO  ANTONTO  REGILLO  DA  PORDENONE  born 
in  the  year  1484,  ftudied  Giorgione,  liy'd  at  Fefirce  and  Ferrara, 
excell'd  in  hiftory-painting,  died  in  the  year  1540,  aged  ^6  years. 
RELIEVO  l[mPai?itiKg,  dec.']  is  the  degree  of  force  or 
RELIEF  )  boldnefs,  wherewith  the  figures  feem  at  a  due 
diftance,  to  ftand  out  from  the  ground  of  the  painting,  as  if 
really  imbofs'd. 

The  relievo  depends  much  upon  the  depth  of  the  Hiadow, 
and  the  Hreng'-h  of  the  light;  or  on  the  height  of  the  different 
Colours,  bordering  on  one  another;  parricalarly  on  the  dif- 
ference of  the  colour  of  the  figure,  from  that  of  the  ground. 

When  the  light  is  well  chofen  to  make  the  neareft  parts  or 
figures  advance,  and  well  difFus'd  on  the  malfesj  ftill  infenfibly 
dimlnifiilng^and  terminating  into  a  large  fpacious  fliadow,  brought 
"ofF  infenfibly;  the  relievo  is  faid  to  be  bold,  and  the  cIair-ob~ 
[cure  well  under f^ood. 

RELIEVO  7[in  Sculpture.,  &c.]   is   apply'd    to    a   figure, 
RELIEF      \  which  rrojecls  orllands  our,  prominent  from 
the  ground  or  plan,  v/hereon  it  is  form'd ;  whether  that  figtire 
be  cut  with  the  chiiTel,  moulded  or  cafl. 

There  are  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  rc'iievoj  viz  alto-,  hajfoy 
and  demi-reiievo. 

Alto-r?lievOj  kaut  reliefer  high  relievo.,  is  when  the  figure  is 
form'd  after  nature,  and  projedts  as  much  as  the  lif?. 

Bajjo  relievo.^  hajs  relief  or  lov:  relievo.^  is  when  the  work  »-; 
rais'd  but  little  from  the  ground,  as  in  medals,  and  the  frontif- 
■piecesof  buildings;  particularly  the  hiftories,  ieiloons,  foliages 
and  other  ornaments  of  friez'js. 

DeTni  relievo  is  when  one  half  of  the-  figure  rlfes  from  the 
plan,  i.e.  when  the  body  of  the  figure  fecm.,:  cut  in  two;  and 
one  half  of  it  is  clapp'd  upon  the  ground:  v/hen  in  a  ■haffo  re- 
lievo., there  arc  parts  that  ftand  clear  out,  detach'd  from  the 
reft,  the  work  is  call'd  a  dem-ba/Ty. 

RE- 
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RELIGION  is  reprefented  [in  Tainting^  &c.]  as  a  woman 
Qlothed  in  a  filver  veil,  with  a  garland  or  mantle  of  white,  fire 
in  her  left  hand,  in  her  right  a  book,  and  a  crofs  and  elephant 
by  her. 

Veiled,  becaufe  fhe  has  been  always  fecret  j  the  crofs  is  the 
vi6torious  banner  of  true  religion  ^  the  book  is  the  fcripture^ 
the  elephant  is  an  emblem  of  Religion,  he  adoring  the  fun  and 
ftars. 

X>_jr  REMBRANT  'van  Rhepi,  born  in  the  year  1606, 

■^^^  zi'chohroi  Lap/! an  of. -t4mfierda?u J  liv'd  in  Holland, 
excell'd  in  hiftory  and  portraits,  died  in  the  year  1668,  aged  62. 
He  ufed  this  mark 

GUIDO  RENI  born  in  157^,  fcholar  ofDeahCahert,  and 
the  Cart  aches  J  liv'd  zt  Bologna  andKo?3^,  excell'd  in  hiftory,  died 
in  the  year  1642,  aged  67  years. 

RENOWN  is  reprefented  [in  Fainung,  Sec."]  as  a  man  of  a 
pleafant  afpedt,  well-proportioned  Limbs,  clothed  with  a  cloth 
of  gold,  mix'd  with  purple,  adorned  with  a  garland  of  red  hy- 
acinths, and  a  gold  chain,  leaning  upon  Herr«/w's  club  with  one 
hand,  and  carries  a  lighted  torch  in  the  other. 

His  afpedt  imitates  his  virtuous  mind,  the  robe  fhews  him 
dignified,  the  hyacinth  wifdom  and  prudence,  the  chain  honour, 
the  club  the  ideas  of  all  virtues,  the  torch  denotes  fplendor  ac- 
quired b'^  his  illuftrious  exploits. 

REPOSE  [in  Painting']  is  a  term  us'd  for  certain  mafles  or 
large  fyftems  of  aflfemblages  of  light  and  Ihade,  which  being 
well  condudted,  prevent  the  confufion  of  objeds  and  figures, 
by  engaging  and  taking  up  the  eye,  fo  as  it  can't  attend  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  painting  for  fome  timej  and  thus  leading  it 
to  confider  the  feveral  groups  gradually,  and  as  it  were  to  pro- 
ceed from  ftage  to  ilage. 

{kI?  fh^  CASPAR  REVERDIN,  or  -Ravenflein,  his 
^^J  ^LjiSc  pieces  are  lafcivious;  and  tv/o  of  them  repre- 
fent  courtezans  fporting;  together  j  he  us'd  this  mark. 

REWARD  is  reprefented  [in  Paintijig^  &c.]  by  a  man  clothe4 
in  white  with  a  golden  girdle,  a  palm  wich  an  oak-branch  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  crov.'n  and  garland  in  his  left. 

The  oak  and  palm  denote  honour  and  profit,  the  principal 
parts  of  recompence;  the  garment  and  girdle  truth,  when  re- 
compence  is  accompanied  with  virtue  j  for  good  done  to  thofe 
that  deferved  it  not,  is  not  reward. 

-  RHETORICK  is  reprefented  [in  Painti?!g,  &c.]  by  a  fair 
lady  richly  clothed,  v/ich  a  noble  head-drefs,  very  coniplaifant, 
holds  up  her  right  hand  op'.'n,  a  fcepter  in  her  left  with  a  book; 
on  the  skirt  of  her  peiticoat  are  thefevvords,  Ornaius perfuajiy, 
of  a  ruddy  complection,  with  a  chimisra  at  her  feet. 

Fair 
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■  Fair-  and  complai&nt,  becaufe  there  is  none  (b  ill-bred,  that 
is  not  fenfible  of  the  charms  of  eloquence  j  her  open  hand  fliews 
rketorick  difcourfes  in  a  more  open  way  i\\^n  Logick-^  thefcepter 
her  fway  over  mens  minds  j  the  book,  iludyrequifitej  the  motto 
denotes  its  bufinefs^  the  chimocra  the  three  precepts  of  it,  ju- 
dicial, demonftratiVe,  and  deliberative. 

'^^         Mhi.    or  ^^-PJ^^^EPH  r^'BERA,called 
^V  or/i-^  or  ..rX-'  SPAGNOLETTO,  ufed 

thefe  three  marks,  at  different  times. 

GIOSEPPE  RIBERA  known  by  the  name  of  SPAGNO- 
,  LETTO,    fcholar  of  Michael  Angela  da  Caravaggioj  liv'd  at 
Naples,  c.^cell'd  in  hiflory  ;and  half  figures,  died  in  the  year 
jC)47,  aged  60  years.  '* 

DANIELE  RICCIARELLE  da  VOLTERRA  borri  in 
1509,  fcholar  of  Baldaffar  Peruzzi  de  Siena-,  liv'd  zx.Ro7)ie  and 
'Florence,  exceird  in  hiltory  and  fculpture,  died  in  15(1^,  aged 
57  years. 

JOEIN  RILEY  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1646;  he 
was  an  excellent  'EngUJlj  portrait-painter,  who  arrived  to  his 
great  skill  in  that  province,  thro' the  inftrudlion  of  Mr.  ZouJI^ 
an  extraordinary  Dutch  mafler,  of  whofe  manner  he  retained 
muchj  tho'  perhaps  with  him,  he  wanted  the  choiceft  notions 
of  beauty  j  but  for  the  palming' a  face,  few  have  exceeded 
him,  in  any  nation  whatfoever.  Had  rtot  the  goiit  (an  enemy 
to  the  fedentary  and  ftudious)  carried  him  oft'j  we  might  have 
oppofcd  zRiley  to  a  Venetian  Bombclli,  or  to  all  that  theFr?7;£-^ 
academy  has  produced  in  that  manner  of  painting  to  this  day. 
His  fame  rofe  upon  the  death  of  Six  Feter  T-elj,  aft  which'  time, 
he  was  recomnr.erided  to  the  favour  of  King  Charles  II.  by 
Mr.  Chijftnch,  whofe  pifture  he  drew.  He  was  afterwards  em- 
ploy'd  in  drawing  feme  of  the  King's  children,'  and  at  laft,  his 
Majefty  fat  to  him  himfelf.  He  alio  drew  King  James  II.  and 
his  Queen,  and  King  William  arid  Queen  Mary,  upon  the  Re- 
volution, v/hen  he  was  Tworn  their  Majcfties  painter.  He  was 
.very  diligent  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  and  ftudying  the  life 
f^^ther  than  any  particular  manner,  by  which  he  attain'd  a 
pleafant  and  moft  agreeable  Stile  of  painting.  His  e.xccUence 
,was  conHn'd  to  a  head,  a  great  number  of  which  do  hira 
luftice;  even  in  the  bed  collecLion  of  our  nation.  He  was 
modefl:  and  courteous  in  his  behayiour,  and  of  an  engaging 
convcrfation;  he  died  <?7?«o  1691^  aged  45  years,  and  lies  buried 
jn  Biibopf^ate  Church. 

RIVERS,  in  painting  of  thcra,  you  ought  to  confider  the 
properties  and  adjun'ftj  of  eachj  which  ufually  confift  in  fome 
notable  adlion  or  accident,  done  or  happen'd  near  themj  fome 
fiimous^ 'crty,  fruits  or  reeds  fituued  upon  or  neartbcir  banks  j 
'    Vol. II.  U  iorae 
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fbme  fidi  only  proper  to  their  Streams  j  or  rccourfe  of  fhippinS 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  place  the  city  upon  their  headsi 
their  fruits  in  a  cornucopia  i  reeds,  flowers,  and  branches  of  trees 
in  their  garlands  and  the  like. 

TIBER,  a  river  of //<?//,  isexprefs'd  (in  the  Vatican  in  Rome) 
in  a  goodly  flatue  in  marble,  lying  along  ^  (for  fo  they  muft 
be  drawn)  holding  under  bis  right  hand,  a  fhe-wolf ;  with  two 
little  infants  fucking  at  her  teats,  leaning  upon  an  urn  or  pitcher, 
out  of  which  ifTues  forth  its  ftreamj  in  his  left,  a  cornucopia 
of  delicate  fruits:  of  a  grave  countenance,  and  with  a  long 
beard  j  a  garland  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  and  refting  his  right 
leg  upon  an  oar. 

NILUS,  the  river  of  Egypt j  is  reprefented  (in  the  Vatican  at 
'Rome)  cut  out  in  white  marble,  adorn'd  with  a  garland  of  fun- 
dry  fruits  and  flowers;  leaning  with  his  left  arm  upon  a  Sphynx^ 
and  a  fl:ream  ifluing  from  under  his  body  ■,  under  his  left  arm, 
^cornucopia  full  of  fruits  and  flowers  on  one  fide,  with  fiXteen  lit- 
tle children  fmiling,  and  pointing  to  the  flood. 

The  Sphynx  was  Jaid  to  be  fometime  a  monger ^  •which  re- 
mained by  Nilus:  the  Crocodyle  is  fo  call'd  omi  tb  k^Jkov  J^ukSLv 
from  his  hating  faffron :  it  is  the  mofl  famous  monger  of  Egypt- 
The  fixteen  children  fignify  the  fixteen  cubits  in  height-,  the  ut- 
ter mo^:  of  the  flowing  of  Nilus ;  their  fmiling  looks y  the  ad- 
vantageoufnefs  of  the  river  j  'ubich  glads  the  hearts  of  the  Sun- 
burnt inhabitants. 

PADUS  )  a  river  of  Italy^  is  reprefented  with    the  face  of 

PO  5   an  ox,  having  a  garland  of  reeds  and  poplar  on 

his  head. 

This  river  takes  its  name  from  the  ffiers  0/  Phaeton,  vohom 
the  poets  feign  to  have  been  deftroy^d  by  lightening  and  drowned 
here:  the  head  of  the  ox  intimates  its  horrid  noife  a7td  roaring, 
ivhofe  crooked  banks  bear  arefemblance  to  horns.^  by  its  fides  gro-w 
many  reeds  and  much  poplar. 

NIGER,  a  river  of  Africa.,  is  reprefented  like  a  black-moor 
with  glory,  or  a  coronet  of  Sun-beams,  falling  upon  his  urnj 
having  by  his  fide  a  lion. 

'By  the  Sun-beams  and  black  are  fgriified  the  climate  luhich 
lies  under  the  torrid  zone^  the  inhabitants  of  'vjhich  are  blacks 
or  moors;  the  lion  is  that,  ivhich  the  countries  Mauritania  and 
Barbary  breed^  being  the  fiercefl  in  the  vjorld. 

ROCAILLE  is  thofe^r(?e«  -ind  ye lloiu  grains,  of  which  beads 
are  made;  which  are  worn  by  country  girls,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  which  are  exported  to  Africa  and  other  foreign  parts, 
and  worn  by  the  negroes,  6cc.  as  necklaces,  bracelets,  &c. 

This 
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This  is  ufed  in  painting  on  enamel  or  glafs  very  frequentlfj 
tho'  it  be  ill  qualified  and  full  of  impure  lead.  Therefore  you 
muft  chufe  the  moft  clear  and  tranfparent  rocai/iei  and  fuch  zs 
is  leaft  charged  with  colour,-  yet  ftill  this  is  very  far  from  being 

{o  fit  for  the  ufes  as  it  fliould  be. 

And  therefore  it  will  be  better  in  enamel,  to  ufe  the  cry- 
ftalline  matter  made  with  SATURNUS  GLORlFICATtJS 
(which  fee.)  However,  I  fliall  give  the  preparation  of  RocaiUe^ 
and  how  to  compound  it. 

To  make  the  yello-w  grains,  you  muft  take  a  pound  of  fine 
white  fand,  and  three  pound  of  minium,  mix  and  pound  them 
together  very  well  in  a  mortar,  and  put  the  whole  intoaftrong 
crucible,  covered  and  luted ;  dry  the  lute,  and  fet  it  afterwards 
into  a  glals-houfe  or  wind-furnace,  where  the  fire  is  violent,  to 
reduce  this  matter  into  glafs.  Having  thus  finifli'd  the  Rocail/e, 
make  it  up  either  into  grains,  or  any  other  fhape  you  pleafe. 

The  method  of  making  the  green  is  quixe  contrary  to  that  of 
theyelloiu:  for  this  put  three  pound  of  fine  white  fand  to  cver^ 
pound  of  minium^  and  it  will  be  very  compaft. 

This  ftufF  will  alter  its  colour,  and  become  a  pale  red  in 
melting ;  and  thefe  are  the  compofitions  and  way  of  making 
this  Rocai/le,  which  is  us'd  by  moll  workmen.  Thus  you  fee 
there  is  no  preparing  it  without  lead,  which  renders  it  fo  full  of 
impurity. 

ROCHETTA  is  a  name  commonly  given  toallafhesor^o/- 
verine  that  is  us'd  in  making  of  glafs. 

This  us'd  formerly  to  be  brought  out  of  Sjfria,  from  the  ea- 
ftern  parts  of  it,  where  it  grew  in  great  abundance:  but  atpre- 
fent  it  comes  from  Alexandria,  from  Tripoli,  and  from  Spain. 

That  which  comes  from  Syria  is  the  allies  of  a  certain  herb, 
which  grows  there  in  great  plenty  call'd  Kali',  x\\t  fait,  which 
is  extradled  from  it,  is  far  whiter  than  that  of/oda;  and  hence 
the  fait  of  it  helps  to  make  a  very  good  cryftal,  but  fomething 
inclining  towards  a  sky-colour ;  the  beaureoufnels  ii  owing  to 
the  oriental  poherine  (or  that  of  the  Levant ; )  whereas  that  of 
foda,  which  is  more  pleniiful,  makes  the  cryftal  more  blue,  and 
has  not  that  fhining  brighrnefs,  nor  the  fame  whitenefs  and 
beauty.    See  POLVERINE. 

PETER  ROESTRATEN  was  born  at  Haerkm,  and  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Hans  Hah,  whofe  manner  he  at  firft  followed ;  but  at 
laft  falling  into  ftill  life,  and  having  performed  an  extraordinary 
piece,  that  Sir  Feter  Lely  iliew'd  to  King  Charles,  and  which 
his  Majefty  approved,  he  was  encouraged  to  purfue  that  way> 
which  he  contmu'd  to  his  dying  day.  He  was  an  excellent  ma- 
ftcr  in  that  kind  of  painting,  wz..  on  gold  iand  filver  plate,  gems, 
(hells,  cnuiical  iaftruments,  C^f.  ro  all  which  he  gave  an  unufual 

y  a  lui^a 
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luftre  in  colouring,  and  for  which  his  pictures  bear  a  good 
price.  'Tis  faid,  that  one  day  promiling  to  lliew  a  friend  a 
whole  length  of  his  m^Q.et  Hafis  Hah,  and  thro' a  little  delay 
his  friend  growing  impatient  to  fee  it,  he  fuddenly  called  up  his 
wife,  (his  mafter  s  daughter,  whom  he  had  married)  and  told 
him  flie  was  a  whole  length  of  that  mafter.  He  died  about 
27  years  ago,  and  lies  buried  in  Covent-garden  Church. 

GIO  FRANCESCO  ROMANELLI,  born  in  the  year  i5i2,. 
Icholar  of  Teter  de  Cortona,  liv'd  at  Rome,  e>:ceird  in  hiftory j 
landskips,  battles,  and  died  in  the  year  KJ73,  aged  59 years. 

GIULI  ROMANO,  fcholar  o^  Rafael  ley  liv'd  at  Kowe  and 
Mantua^  excell'd  in  hiftory  and  architedture,  died  in  1546,  aged 
54  years. 

SALVATOR  ROSA,  born  in  the  year  1614,  fcholar  of  Da- 
niele  Falconi,  liv'd  at  EoTne,  excell'd  in  hiftories,  landskips,  and 
battles,  died  in  the  year  1673,  aged  59  years.    He  us'd    cys 
this  mark.  zy\j 

SUSANNAH  PENELOPE  ROSE,  Wife  to  Mr.  Rofe  the 
jeweller  now  living,  and  daughter  to  Mr.  Richard  Gibjm  the 
dwarf  before-mentioned,  by  whom  fhe  was  inftrucled  in  water- 
colours,  and  wherein  Die  performed  to  admiration.  She  not 
only  copied  finely,  but  alfo  drew  exceeding  well  after  the  life 
in  little.  She  died  about  30  years  ago,  at  48  years  of  age,  and 
lies  buried  in  Covent-Gardeji  church. 

ROSES  [to paint  in  miniature]  having  called  and  drawn  the 
redV(?/£'in  carmine,  let  your  firft  lay  be  a  very  pale  mixture  of 
carmine  and  white  \  then  lay  in  the  fliades  with  the  fame  co- 
lour, but  with  lefs  white,  and  at  laft  ufe  carmine  alone,  but  it 
mufl :  be  very  thin  at  firft,  adding  however  to  the  body  of  it 
more  and  more,  as  the  piece  advances,  and  that  the  fnades  grow 
darker  and  darker,  and  this  isto  be  done  with  broad  bold  ftrokcs. 
To  conclude,  you  finiCh  the  fame  colour  with  fineftrokes,  which 
muft'  be  turn'd  like  thofe  of  the  graving,  if  you  copy  after  a 
print,  or  like  the  turn  of  the  leaves  of  th;;  rofe,  if  you  copy  af- 
ter a  painting  or  nature  ;  fcumbling  the  whole,  and  touching 
np  the  fti-ongeft  lights  and  the  edges  of  the  brighteft  leaves  with 
white  and.  a  little  carmine.  You  fnuft  always  make  the  heart  of 
the  r^y?,  and  the  fliady  Tide  darker  than  the  reft,  and  ufe  a  lit- 
tleindigb  infhading  the  firft  leaves,  efpecially  when  your  rojes 
are  blown,  to  make  them  appear  a  little  fading;  the  feed  is  done 
with  gambooge,  mixed  with  a  little  bladder -green  forfhading. 

■Your  ftreaked  rofes  muft  be  paler- than  the  others,  that  the 
flreaks  may  be  more  confpicuous,  which  muft  be  done  with 
carmine,  fomewhat  deeper  in  the  niade.<;5  and  very  bright  in  the 
lights^-' hatching  continually  with  fine  ftrokes. 

For' 
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For  white  rofes  lay  on  white,  and  proceed  and  finifli  as  in  the 
example  of  red  rofes,  but  with  black  and  white' and  a  little  bi- 
ftre,  and  make  the  feed  fomewhat  yellower  than  before.  , 

For  yellow  rofes  lay  on  mafticote,  and  /hade  with  gambooge, 
gall-ftone,  and  biftre,  heightening  the  lights  with  mafticote  and 
white.  ........ 

The  ftalks,  the  leaves,  and  the  buds  of  all  forts  of  foy^y,  muftbe 
laid  in  with  verditer,  mixed  with  a  little  mafticote  and  gambooge, 
and  to  iliade  them  ufe  iris-green,  with  lefs  of  the  other  colours  when 
the  ftiades  are  deep :  the  wrong  fide  of  the  leaves  muft  be  bluer 
than  the  other,  therefore  you  muft  lay  on  fea-green,  and  mix 
it  with  iris-green  to  fliade  with, .  making  the  veins  or  ribs  of  that 
fide  lighter  than  the  ground,  and  thofeof  the  right  fide  deeper. 

The  prickles  upon  the  ftalks,  and  the  buds  of  the  rofes,  are 
made  with  flight  touches  of  carmine  in  all  diredionsj  and  thofe 
on  the  ftem  of  the  tree  j  and  larger  branches  are  ftruck  in  with 
verditer  and  carmine,  and  fhaded  with  carmine  and  biftre,  mak- 
ing alfo  the  bottom  of  the  ftems  and  ftalks  more  reddifh  than 
the  tops  j  that  is,  you  muft  mix  green  with  carmine  and  biftre 
to  fliade  v/ith.,  - 

The  PASS-ROSE;  this  is  to  be  done' the  faoae  way  as-the 
French  marigold,  and  the  green  of  the  leaves  the  fame  j  but  the 
veins  njuft  be  of  a  deeper  g^^few. 

ROSIN  is  a  refinous  matter,  prepar'd  from  the  juice  of  the 
pine-tree,  ordinarily  us'd  for  making  wax,(^f.   .    : 

We  have  in  the  ThilofophkalTranfaiiions,  the  method  of  pre- 
paring this  drug  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Trance. 

Firftj  they  pare- off"  the  bark  of  the  pine,  to  make  thefap' 
run  down  into  a  hole  made  at  bottom  to  receive  it,*  as  the  juice 
runs,  it  leaves  a  cream  or  cruft  a-top  \  which  being  tempered 
with  water,  is  fold  fraudulently  for  white  bees-wax. 

When  they  have  got  a  quantity,  of  the  juice,  they  ftrain  it;, 
through  a  basket,  and  what  runs  through  it  is  the  common  tur- 
pentine. .      ■    .  - 

What  ftays  behind  they  mix  with  water,  and  diftilling  it  m 
an  alembick,  the  matter  that  riies  is  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
the  calk  that  remains  is  the  common  ro/?B.  .,    .  .   . 

ROSSO  of  FLORENCE,  born  in  the  year  149^,  iiudied 
with  Michael  Angela,  liv'd  at  Florence,  Rome,  and-  France,  ex- 
cell'd  in  hiftory  and  architedhire,  died  in,  the  year  1541,  aged  45 
years. 

K/Ii     MARTIN    ROTA   SABINIENSE-  fometicnes' 
■^^  "-^      mark'd  with  thefe  words,  Sahenzanus  fecit. 

HANS  ROTTENHAMMER  born  in  the  year  15:64,  ftu- 
died  under  Donanuer  ^.ndTintoret,  liv'd  at  yenice ond  Ba%'aria, 
excell'd  in  hiftory,  died  1604,  aged  40  years. 

U  3  ,   JAMES* 
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JAMES  ROUSSEAU  was  a  French  landskip-painter,  born  at 
Titrh^  he  had  a  great  part  of  his  inftrudion  from  Herman  van 
Swanevelty  who  married  a  relation  of  his.     He  afterwards  travell'd 
to  Italy^  where  he  ftudied  feveral  years,  and  perfected  himfelf 
in  architedture,  perfpedive,  and  landskip,  by  following  the  moft 
eminent  painters  in  that  kind,  and  ftudying  the  antiquities.    Re- 
turning to  Farts,  he  was  wholly  employed  fome  years  by  the 
king  at  Marly,  and  elfewhere,*  but  leaving  that  fervice  upon 
the  perfecution,  be  retired  to  Snuijferland,  from  whence  he  was 
invited  to  return  by  M.l,ouvoiSy  chief  minifter  of  ftate,  upon 
all  the  promifes  of  indemnity  imaginable,  to  finifti  what  he  had 
begun  J  which  refufing  to  do,  he  notwithftanding  made  a  pre- 
ifent  to  the  king  of  his  drafts  and  defigns  for  that  purpofe,  and 
moreover  nominated  a  perfon  to  perform  the  work.    After  a  little 
Hay  in  Svjijferiand,  he  came  for  Holland,  from  whence  he  was  in- 
rvited  over  to  England  by  the  Duke  of  Montague,  who  employed 
him  at  his  ftately  houfe  in  Bloomshury.    Upon  his  coming  over 
ihither,  he  farther  improved  himfelf  in  the  ftudy  of  landskip,  and 
iadded  his  beautiful  groups  of  trees  to  the  many  draughts  he  made 
after  nature  in;  feveral  parts  of  this  kingdom  ^   his  views  are 
commonly  fylvan  and  folid,  his  water  of  all  kinds  well  under- 
'ilood  and  tranfparenc,  his  fore-grounds  great,  and  generally  well 
broke;  and  in  a  word,  the  whole  very  agreeable  and  harmonious  i 
his  skill  in  architedure  made  him  often  introduce  buildings  into 
his  landskips,  as  he  did  alfo  fmall  figuresj  after  the  manner  of 
Toufin.    Many  of  his  pidhires  are  to  $e  feen  at  Hampton-Court 
Over  the  doors,  but  far  greater  numbers  at  his  Gi-ace  the  Duke 
of  Montague^   in   Blooms b ury ;   where,  in  conjundtion    With 
Jja  Fojfe  zndBaptifixhe  flower-painter,  he  did  the  ftair-cafeand 
many  other  parts  of  that  magnificent  fabrick.    He  hid  alfo  due 
encouragement  from  that  noble  peer,  who  allowed  him  a  pen- 
fion  during  life,  which  however  lafted  but  few  years  after  the 
fini(hing  of  his  Grace's  houfe.    He  died  in  London  forty  years 
ago.    He  executed  with  his  own  hand  feveral  prints  in  aqua- 
fortis after  his  own  landskip,  from  whence  we  may  form  a  bet* 
ter  idea  of  this  mafter's  work ;  thefe  plates  were  in  poiTeffion  of 
she  late  Mr.  Coo/er  the  print-feller.    ,  .. 
I    R.  S.  fignifies  Kavignavus  fculpfit. 

R.  S.  M.  A.  7  See  R AIMONDI  x)f  Bologna. 

R.S.M.F.y  .  •'       = 

R.S.M.R.  MarkofRavenna  put  this  mark  to  HaphaelSamit 
Vrtino's  p'xces,  :  .  .    :.  ■   f' 

:    R.  V.  A.  Sig.  Gaudenjis  fiulpjtt,  the  mark  of  feveral  pieces  \n- 
Vcntedhy  Peter  deCortona. 

Sir  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS,  born  in  1577,  fcholar  of 
'^damvaniioerty  sndOthoFanius,  ^ftudiedin  Italy,  liv'dac 

-"*  3  "■■<"'•."•  ••• Antvierp^ 
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Antii^erp,  Italy,  and  England,  excell'd  in  hiftory  and  portrait, 
died  in  1640,  aged  <i\. 

RUBY,  a  fparkling  gem  of  the  firft  rank  among  precious 
ftonesj  there  are  but  two  places  in  the  Eaft,  where  ruh'tei  are 
found,  the  kingdom  of  Pf^«,  and  the  ille  of  Ceylon. 

The  mine  of  ?egu,  where  it  is  found  in  greatefl  plenty,  is  in 
the  mountain  Capelan,  twelve  days  journey  from  Sire7i,  the  re- 
fidence  of  that  prince :  the  fineft  rubies  brought  from  hence  do 
not  exceed  three  or  four  caradts ;  the  king  referving  ail  tne  lar- 
ger to  himfelf. 

In  the  ifland  Ceylon,  the  rubki  are  found  in  a  river,  which 
defcends  from  the  mountains  towards  the  middle  of  the  ifland  : 
fome  few  are  alfo  found  in  the  ground. 

The  rubies  of  Ceylon  are  ordinarily  brighter  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  thofe  of  Fegu ;  but  they  are  rare,  the  king  of  Ceylon 
prohibiting  his  people  to  gather  them,  or  traffick  wich  them. 

There  are  rubies  aifo  found  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  efpecially  in  the  former,  where  there  is  a  mine  of 
flints  of  divers  iizes,  which  upon  breaking  are  fometimes found 
to  contain  rubies,  as  fine  and  hard  as  any  of  the  Eaftero  ones. 

The  value  of  rubies,  from  one  caradl  or  four  grains,  is  reckon'd 
in  Diiiionaire  de  Commerce  as  follows  j 

A  ruhy  of  one  carict  is  worth 
two  caradts 
three  carafts 
four  caradls 
five  caradts 
fix  carads. 
feven  carafts 
eight  cara(fts 
nine  carads 
ten  carads 

Ruhits  areufually  diftinguifiied  into  two  kinds,  ^thalajje  mA 
fpinelle ;  but  there  are  fome  authors  who  diftinguifli  them  into 
four  kinds,  viz.  the  ruby,  rubicelle,  baUjJe,  znd  fpinelle. 

It  is  their  different  degree  of  colour  that  makes  tiieir  different 
value  and  beauty. 

Tht  balajfe  ruby  is  of  a  vermeil  rofe- colour  i  ih^ fpinelle  oi  ^ 
flame  colour. 

It  is  faid  that  the  inhabitants  of  Fegu  have  the  art  of  heigh r- 
ning  the  rednefs  and  brilliant  of  rubies,  by  laying  them  in  tl>c 
fire,  and  giving  them  a  certain  proper  degree  of  heat. 

The  ruby  is  form'd  in  a  ftony  fubftance,  or  marcafite  of  a 
f-ofe-coloufp  call'd  mother  of  ruby  ,•  it  has  not  all  its  colour  and 
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luftre  at  once ;  but  they  come  to  it  by  degrees.     At  the  firft 
;it  grows  whitiHi,  and  as  it  approaches  to marurity,  becomes rea?.  ' 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  wc  have  'white  rubies-^  others  half 
white,  half  red ;  others  blue  and  red,  call'd  fapphire  rubies. 

When  a  ruby  exceeds  twenty  carads,  it  may  be  call'd  a  car-  • 
buncie,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  ftone,  whereof  the  ancients 
and  moderns  have  given  us  lb  many  dcfcriptions. 

Therf  ire  feveral  manners  of  counterfeiting  rr/Zi/Vx;  and  Tome  • 
have  carried  the  imitation  to  that  length,  that  thcmoft  ablelapi-  ' 
daries  are  fomeiimes  overfeen.  \ 

Furetiere  affures  us,  that  there  have  been  rubies  in  France  of 
240  cara6ts,  (tho'  this  is  not  credited.)  Tarernier  tells  us  he 
faw  one  once  in  the  Indies  of  fifty  carads,  which  he  had  a  mind 
to  have  bought.  And  he  adds,  that  the  king  of  Fratice  has  larr 
ger  rubies  than  any  of  the  Great  Moz,ul.  ' 

.  To  wake  oriental  RUBIES.  : 

The  ruby-)  which  is  a  precious  ftone,  diaphanous  and  very  ra- 
diant, ought  to  have  the  colour  of  blood  and  fcarlet,  and  clear" 
laccay  and  fliewabout  the  edges  ofits  fire  a  little  <7z«re  colour. 

This  ftone  is  found  in  the  iihnd  Ceylon,  and  in  the  river  of 
Tegu,  in  a  rocky  matter  of  a  rofy  colour,  which  is  the  7natrix, 
wherein  it  is  generated  and  nourifhed.  And  if  that  rocky  mat- 
ter be  tranfparent,  it  yields  the  balaffe  ruby. 

Sometimes  there  are; found  fuch  fine  and  large  rtihies,  that 
fome  have  miftook  them  for  carbuncles.  If  any  ruby  ever  me- 
rited that  name,  it  was  that  of  Queen  Eliz.abetb  of  Auflria, 
Dowager  of  Charles  IX.  which  after  her  death  fhe  left  to  the 
Emperor  KWo^/:?//;  II.  her  brother.  It  had  been  purchas'd  long 
before  for  60,000  ducats,  which  was  in  thofe  times  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fum. 

To  imitate  this  fine  colour,  take  four  ounces  of  the  matter, 
prepared  with  natural  cryftal,  and  Saturnusglorificatus.,  two  ounces 
o^  crocus  ii/tf  rz/V  prepar'd,  one.o\ix\cto^  tjerdigreafef  two  ounces 
of  Mercury  calcin'd  ad  rubedmem,  and  two  ounces  of  fal-gem, 
reduce  all  to  fine  powder,  mix  them  together,  put  them  into  a 
crucible,  cover  it,  and  lute  it,  and  fet  it  in  a  glafs-houfe  fur- 
nace for  three  days  \  then  Take  it  out,  and  fet  it  into  the  furnace, 
[where  glaftes  are  fet  to  anneal,  there  to  cool  by  degrees  for 
.  twelve  hours ;  then  brea!:  the  crucible,  and  you  will  find  ths 
matter  ting'd  of  a  fine  ruby  colour,  which  you  nvay  divide,  cut;^ 
and  polifh. 

To  make  BalafTc  Ruby. 
This  precious  ftone  is  of  the  nature  of  a  ruby-y  fince  it  is 
found  in  the  fame  matter  as  that;  it  is  a  very  bright  colour,  re- 
fembles  a  vermilion  rofe  and  crimfon,  being  mix'd  of  a  natu- 
ral red,  and  of  a  sky-colour  i  we  will  now  fhew  the  way  to  imi- 
tate it  Take 
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Take  fix  ounces  of  Satumus  glorificatus  mixed  with  na- 
tural cryftal,  half  an  ounce  of  crocus  Martis-,  half  an  ounffe 
of  Mercury  calcined  ad  rubedinem^  two  drachms  of  fal-gem, 
the  whole  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  mixed  well 
together.  Then  put  it  in  a  crucible,  cover'd  clofe  and  luted, 
and  fo  into  a  glafs-houfe  furnace  for  three  days,  proceeding  - 
moreover  as  in  the  preceding  article,  and  you'll  have  a  very 
fine  matter  the  colour  of  a  ba/aft  ruby. 
C&\  T^  GUIDO  RUGGERI/e«/,  is  the  mark  of  feveral 
^^^^  pieces,  painted  ac  Fojitahibleau  by  Abbot  Prhna- 
ticcioy  and  engrav'd  by  the  above-mentioned,  who  accompanied 
him  into  Trance. 

S. 

ANDREA  SACCHI  born  in  i^oi,fcholar  of  Cavalier  Gio. 
feppiiii  Albani-,   liv'd  at  Romcy  excell'd  in  hiftory  and  ar- 
f^hitedure,  died  in  the  year  1661,  aged  60  years. 

_^    JUSTUS  SADELER  us'd  this  mark:  at  other  times 
he  added  Sadeler  I S  exc. 
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SADNESS, /ee  SORROW. 

<f|    C|<  ^    SAENREDAN,  a  Butchma-a,  us'd  this 

^   ^         ^     mark  ,•  he  fometimes  us'd  the  letter  I,  with 

an  S  entwin'd  about  it,  his  chriftian  name  being  Hans  or  John^ 

he  died  in  the  year  1607. 

.T^^   ANTHONY  SALAMANCA,  or  Ant.  Sal.  exc. 

^^^     1543- 

rj^  ANDREA  SALMINCIOof  Bo/o^^tf,  an  engraver  and 

^^jp-    fcholar  of  Valefio's.,  us'd  this  mark. 

SALT-PETRE  is  a  kind  of  fait,  both  natural  and  fadlitious, 
of  very  great  ufein  dying,  the  making  of  glafs,  and  of  aqua  for- 
th, for  the  diffolution  ot  mecals. 

The  minute  parts  of  falt-petre,  or  its  cryftals,  are  in  the  form 
of  needles,  tho'  feme  will  have  them  to  be  triangular,  as  thofe 
of  alum  are  triangular,  and  thofe  oi  common  [alt  cubical. 

When  they  are  perfeft,  they  are  faid  to  be  fiftulous  or  hol- 
low, like  capfuU. 

Of  naturzl  fah-peire  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  firft  form'dby 
a  natural  cryftallization  of  faline  fulphureous  juices,  diftilling  in 
caverns,  or  along  old  walls. 

This  is  what  is  calFd  falt-petre  of  the  rocks. 

The  fecond  kind  of  natural  falt-pstre  is  produced  from  the 
water  of  a  dead  lake  in  the  territory  of  Terrane  in  Egypt^  call'd 
the  Nitrian  'v-'aters,  exalted  and  concoded  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  much  after  the  manner  of  our  bay-falt. 

Artificial  J  or  faCiitiQus^  falt-petre^  is  alfo  principally  of  two 
kinds  j  The 
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The  firft  is  call'd  by  fome  mwtral  falt-petre,  and  \s  found  in 
feveral  places  of  the  kingdom  of  'Pegu,  and  about  Agra  in  villages, 
which  were  antiently  populous,  but  now  defart. 

It  is  alfo  found  in  fome  places  along  the  banks  of  the  Wolga-y 
that  famous  river,  which  after  it  has  watered  a  good  part  of 
Mujcovyy  enapties  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian-Sea. 

The  miur^\  falt-petre  is  drawn  from  three  different  kinds  of 
mineral  earths,  black,  yellonu,  and  'white. 

The  beft  is  that  drawn  from  the  black,  as  being  pureft  from 
common  fait,  and  ftanding  not  in  need  of  any  purifying,  after 
it  comes  to  us,  to  fit  it  for  making  gun-powder,  as  the  reft  do. 

The  method  of  working  it  is  as  follows ; 

They  dig  two  flat  pits,  one  of  which  they  fill  up  with  the  mi- 
neral earth,  turning  water  upon  it  for  fome  time,  and  then  tread 
it  with  their  feet  into  the  confiftence  of  pap,  and  then  let  it 
ftand  two  days  for  the  water  to  imbibe,  and extra<9:  all  the  falc 
out  of  it. 

Then  they  pafs  the  water  into  another  pit,  where  being  let 
ftand  for  fome  time,  it  llioots  and  cryftallixes  into  falt-petre. 

This  is  boird  once  or  twice,  according  as  they  would  have 
it  more  or  lefs  pure,  keeping  continually  fcumming  it,  andfil- 
\  ing  it  out  into  pots,  containing  each  about  twenty-nve  or  thirty 
pounds  each,  and  expofing  thefe  to  the  air  in  clear  nights  ,•  by 
which  means,  if  there  be  any  impurity,  it  finks  to  the  bottom  i 
afterwards  they  break  the  pots,  and  dry  the  fait  in  the  fun. 

Mr.  Romberg  obferves,  that  all  the  fah-petre  we  now  have, 
is  drawn  either  from  earths  moiftened  and  manur'd  with  the  ex- 
crements of  animals,  or  from  old  walls,  and  the  plaifter  of  ru- 
ined buildings,  which  have  been  fiU'd  with  falphureous  matter, 
as  well  from  the  animals,  which  inhabited  them,  as  the  foot 
penetrating  them,  and  the  air  encompailing  them.  But  how- 
ever we  uluallydiftinguifhy^//-^f?r?  into  natural andfa&itious. 

The  fecond  kind  of  artificial  or  faEiitious  falt-petre  is  that 
which  xs  prepar'd  from  nitrous  matters,  collected  in  old  build- 
ings, dove-houfes,  the  middle  of  ancient  ruins,  <i^c.  by  means 
\di  lixivium s  or  lyes  made  of  wood-afhes,  and  fometimes  of  thole 
of  herbs. 

Of  this  there  are  great  quantifies  made  in  France,  particularly 
in  the  arfenal  at  Farii,  where  there  is  a  corporation  o'c  falt-petre 
makers  appointed  for  the  purpofe. 

The  falt-petre  gain'd  thus,  they  refine  by  boiling  it  three  or 
four  times,  and  palling  it  fuccefTively  through  feveral  lyes. 

Some  naturalifts  pretend  that  the  earths,  which  have  already 
ferv'd  ior  falt-petre,  may  be  re-animated,  and  made  fit  to  ferve 
again,  by  keeping  them  covered  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
and  watering  them  with  the  fcum,  &c.  of  the  falt-petre,  and 
even'  with  brine.  Good 
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Good  common  falt-petre  fliould  be  well  clean'd,  white,  dry, 
md  as  free  oi  fait  as  poflible :  The  beft  refin'd  Jalt-petre  is  that 
vhofe  cryllals  are  the  longeft,  largeft,  and  finell. 

The  philofophers  generally  allow  the  air  to  be  impregnated 

vith  a  volatile  nitre,  ot  falt-petre,  which  is  thence  communi- 

;ated  to  plaifter,  mortar,  ^  c.  It  is  probable  it  may  derive  it  from 

"bot  and  fmoke,  which  are  a<ftually  found  to  abound  with  vo- 

atile  fait  of  a  nitrous  nature. 

Dew  and  rain  are  fuppos'd  to  fertilize  the  ground  principally, 
by  their  bringing  down  this  nitre. 

Salt-petre  has  a  property  of  ratifying  or  expanding  itfelf  to  a 
prodigious  degree.  It  is  hence  that  gun-powder  derives  its  force, 
of  which  falt-petre  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

It  is  computed,  that  wheninflam'd,  it  takes  up  above  1 0,000 
rimes  the  fpace,  that  it  poffefs'd  before. 

FRANCESCO  SALVIATI,  or  FRANCESCO ^e  ROSSE, 
born  in  the  year  15 10,  fcholar  of  ylnJrea  del  Sarto^  and  Bacda 
Bandinelli,  liv'd  at  Rome  and  Florence,  excell'd  in  hiftory  and 
portraits,  died  in  the  year  156^,  aged  5^  years. 

RAPHAEL  SANCIO  da  URBINO,  prince  of  the  modem 
painters,  born  in  the  year  1483,  fcholar  of  his  father  Giovanni^ 
and  Pietro  Perugino ;  for  colouring,  of  Fra.  Bartolomeo. 
To  dye  SAND-COLOURS. 

iTo  dye  a  Sand-colour. 
Take  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  nut-galU  in  powder  one 
pound,  madder  fix  ounces,  fuflick  four  ounces ;  let  them  boil  and 
enter  your  cloth,  (twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth  ,•)  let  it  boll  two 
hours,  and  handle  it,  and  fo  cool  it,  add  copperas  four  ounces; 
enter  your  cloth  at  a  boiling-heat,  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  handle  it,  and  fo  cool  it  again.  If  you  will  have  it 
fadder,  put  in  more  copperas ;  enter  your  cloth  again,  and  boil 
■another  quarter  of  an  hour,  cool  and  wafh. 
.  Another  Sand-  colour. 

Take  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  red-'vjood ground,  two  pound 
and  a  half,  fumach  one  pound ;  enter  your  cloth,  boil  two  hours, 
and  cool  j  add  copperas  two  pounds,  enter  your  cloth  again,  and 
fadden  as  you  think  fit,  &i. 

Another  Sand-tplour. 

Take  water  a  lufficient  quantity,  »»/-^<?//f  one  pound  in  pow- 
der, boil  them  a  little,  then  add  red-iuood  ground  q.f.  viz.  ac-r 
cording  as  you  would  have  the  fand-colour,  light  or  dark;  en- 
^er  your  cloth,  boil  an  hour,  and  handle  it.  If  you  would  have 
it  darker,  add  a  little  wood-foot,  enter  your  cloth,  and  boil 
pretty  well,  and  cool ;  after,  fadden  as  you  pleafe  with  copperas. 

SANDARACH  is  a  white  gum,  oozing  out  of  the  trunk  and 
thick  branches  of  the  great  Juniper-tree,  by  incifions,  made  in 
:he  heats  of  the  fummer.  The 
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The  little  or  common  juniper  yields  very  little  fandarach ; 
its  fruit  yields  wines,  oils,  falts,  fpirits,  and  extrafts  of  fome  re- 
pute in  phyfick.     It  is  alfo  a  neceflary  ingredient  in  varnifh. 

Thebeft  is  in  fine  white  tears,  free  of  duftj  fome  will  have 
it,  that  ihe.  fandarach  of  the  juniper  is  not  the  right,  but  only 
that  of  the  oxycedrojt. 

SANDEVER  is  the  drofs  of  glafs,  or  the  fcum  that  arifes 
from  the  afhes  of  the  herb  Kali.,  us'd  in  the  making  of  glafs. 

SANDIX  a  kind  of  minium,  or  rather  red  mafticote,  made 
of  cerufs  calcin'd  and  rubefied,  call'd  alfo  zi^&^inoMS  fandarach. 
It  is  but  little  us'd  in  painting,  the  real  minium  or  'vermilion^  to 
■which  it  is  fubftituted,  making  a  much  better,  brighter,  «nd 
moft  durable  colour. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS,  or  DRAGON's  BLOOD,  a  gum. 
The  Indian  dragons  blood  is  a  gum,  that  diftils  or  drops  from 
the  trunk  of  feveral  trees,  whofe  leaves  are  like  fword-blades  of 
half  a  foot  long,  and  of  a  green  colour  j  at  the  bottom  of  which- 
grow  round  fruit,  of  the  fize  of  our  cherries,  that  are  yellow  at 
firft,  and  afterwards  red-,  and  of  a  beautiful  ^/we  when  ripe^  of 
which,  when  you  have  taken  off  the  firft  or  outward  skin,  it 
appears  like  a  fort  of  dragon -^  and  thence  the  tree  is  caliy  dra^ 
gon-^  and  the  juice  dragon''s  blood. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  cut  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
and  there  prefently  flows  a  fluid  liquor,  that  is  as  red  as  blood  ,• 
which  hardens  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  gone  off  it,  and  forms  it- 
felf  into  little  brittle  tears  or  crumbs,  of  a  fine  red  colour. 

When  the  firft  fort  is  fallen,  there  drops  another,  v^'hich  is. 
fometimcs  brought  v/rapt  up  in  the  leaves  of  thefam.e  tree,  of 
the  figure  and  fize  of  a  pigeon's  eggj  or  of  the  length  and  thick- 
nefs  of  one's  little  finger. 

Chufe  dragons  blood  in  little  tears,  clear  and  tranfparent,  and 
very  brittle,  (but  the  beft  fort  is  very  fcarce.)  That  which 
comes  in  little  reeds  or  flags,  ought  to  be  dryandeafy  tobreak^ 
and  which,  when  fcor'd  on  paper  or  hot-glafs,  leaves  behind 
it  a  beautiful  red  ftain  j  upon  which  account,  anciently,  they 
us'd  it  to  paint  glafs  red. 

This  being  diffas'd,  or  digefted,  in  fpirits  of  wine,  yields  a 
delicate  blood-red  colour ;  but  in  water,  oil,  or  other  liquors, 
fcarce  any  colour  at  all. 

This-  gum  being  finely  ground,  is  us'd  by  goldfmiths  for  e-. 
namely  by  jewellers  to  fet  foils  under  their  precious  flones  for 
their  greater  lufl:re  j  by  painters,  varnifhers,  and  japanners,  to 
makevarnifK  or  japan,  by  mixing  it  Vv'ith  common  oxfjell-lac, 
or  feed-lac  varniih. 

The  dragon's  blcod  of  the  Canaries  is  a  gum,  that  flows  from 
the  trunk  and  large  branches  of  two  different  trees,  after  having. 
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been  cut,  ibc  one  of  \\hich  has  a  leaf  like  the  pear-tree,  but  a 

little  longer  ^  and  the  flowers  bear  a  rekmblance  to  the  tags  ac 
the  end  of  long  bees,  of  a  very  fine  red. 

The  leaves  of  the  other  come  nearer  to  thole  of  the  cherry; 
and  the  fruit  is  yellow  on  the  edges,  of  the,  .bignefs  of  an  hen's 
egg,  in  which  is  found  a  nut  of  the  lliape  of  a  nutmeg,  which 
contains  an  almond  or  kernel  of  the  kme  figure  and  lize. 

The  illanders  cut  the  trunks  of  thole  trees,  from  whcnc-e 
drops  a  red  gum,  which  they  make  into  balls  cf  different  iizes. 
5ome  fol'ten  the  dragciis  blood  by  the  xpeans  of  hot  water,  and 
io  put  in  into  reeds,"  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  that  come 
from  l7ic{ia. 

The  Dutch  furnirti  us  with  a  fort  of  dragons  hloodj  which  k 
:n  flat  cakes,  of  a  very  deep  red,  r.nd  fhining,  as  wefl  on  the 
outfide  as  witliin  ^  which  being  broke,  is  of  a  veiy  fine  red  colour. 

This  dragon  s-blocd\s  nothing  elfe  but  a  mixture  of  the  true 
dragojis-hlcGd  with  other  gums  j  which  is  fo  apparent,  it  is  caiy 
to  difcovcr,  by  breaking  the  mats,  and  calling  it  hot  upon  palm-- 
mats. 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  this  brought  from  HoIU?:d,  made 
o'i gu7!2  Arabickj  or  thai:  of  ,Se7!fga,  with  a  tincture  or  dye  of 
ihc  FernavjboKke  Brajil.  But  thelb  two  forts  being  counterfeits, 
fhould  be  avoided,  as  hot  b^ing  comparable  with  the  true. 

To  TTJake  glafs  of  a  SAPPHIRE  tohttr. 

To  imitate  the  colour  oi  fappkire  in  glafs,  whicliisofaciear' 
and  tranfparent  blue,  you  mull  put  to  hz\i  an  hundred  pound 
of  frit  of  rochctta^  half  a  pound  of  zajfcr  prepar'd,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  viavgajiefe  of  Viedviojit-^  alfo  prepared,  as  we  have 
fnewn  :  well  mix  thefe  powders  with  the  frit,  then  put  the  whole 
in^o  a  pot  in  a  furnace,  letting  the  glafs  be  well  melted  and  pu- 
rified j  for  the  longer  it  remains  on  the  fire,  it  becomes  foir^uch 
the  finer,  if  you  take  care  to  take  it  out  from  time  lo  time. 
Then  mix  it  very  v.'ell,  and  make  an  eilay  of  the  colour;  ar.d 
if  it  be  not  full  enough,  augment  or  diminifh  it  as  much  as 
you  think  fit;  then  the  glafs  may  be  wroughr,  and  you  wiSI- 
have  z  fapphhe  of  the  colour  of  the  double  violet  of  Ccufan- 
tinople,  which  the  fmall  dole  of  viangansfe  produces. 

To  give  glajs  a  frier  Sapphire  colour. 

Glafs  will  have  a  much  fairer  fapphire  colour,  if  in  the  room 
of  frit  of  rochctta-t  you  take  good  cryflal  frit,  and  add  to  it  the 
fame  dofe  of  powder,  as  in  the  preceding  crricle.  Of  rhis 
glafs  thus  tinged,  you  may  make  what  works  you  pleafe.  You 
muffc  nor  put  the  powder  of  rnangai:efe-  and  r^aifer  on  the  melted 
glafs,  b'Jt  mix  it  with  the  frit,  as  we  have  noted  :  for  the  co- 
lour the  meked  glafs  ukesv  b  not  fofi-nc,  as  when  the  materials 
are  firft  mixed. 
1  Tj 
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T»  make  a  pajie  for  Sapphire  colour. 

Thefapphire  is  very  much  efteeroed  for  its  beauty,  which  is 
a  very  clear  sky-colour,  and  pleafant  to  behold.  There  are 
fome  whitifh,  like  diamonds,  others  very  blue,  and  fome  violet 
colour,-  the  ftone  is  foft,  but  eafy  to  harden. 

To  make  this  pafte,  take  two  ounces  of  natural  cryftal  pre- 
par'd,  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  minium,  twenty-fix  grains  of 
the  blue  fmalts  the  painters  ufe :  the  whole  being  well-pulve- 
rized, put  them  in  a  crucible,  and  cover  and  lute  it  well,- 
then  put  them  in  the  furnace  to  bake,  as  long  time  as  before 
prefcribed,-  and  you'll  have  a  fine  violet  colour  approaching 
blue. 

Another  oriental  Sapphire. 

The  pafte  for  this  fapphire  will  be  nearer  oriental  than  the 
former  i  take  two  ounces  of  natural  cryftal  prepar'd,  fix  ounces 
of  minium,  to  which  add  two  fcruples  oj  zaffer  prepared,  and 
lix  grains  of  mavganefe  alfo  prepared  ',  the  whole  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder :  mix  them  well  together,  and  put  them  in  a  cru- 
cible, and  cover,  and  lute  it  well;  then  put  them  in  the  fur- 
nace to  bake,  the  fame  fpace  of  time  as  before  fliewn,  and 
you'll  have  an  oriental  fapphire  of  a  very  fine  violet  colour. 

To  make  a  deeper  oriental  Sapphire. 

This  pafte  for  fapphire  will  be  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  for- 
mer, you  muft  put  in  two  ounces  of  cryftal  prepared,  five  ounces 
eiminium,  forty-two  grains  of  prepared  zaffer,  and  eight  grains 
of manganefe oi  Piedmont  alfo  prepared,*  the  whole  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  and  mixed  well  together. 

Moreover  proceed,  obferving  well  all  circumftances,  and 
you'll  have  a  fapphire  deeper  than  the  preceding,  fomewhat 
tending  to  a  violet  colour,  which  you  may  work,  polifti,  and  fee. 

Another  'very  fine  blue  Sapphire. 

The  blue  colour  oi  fapphire  is  no  lefit  agreeable  than  the  vi- 
olet, and  it  is  the  male  of  its  kind.  To  make  it,  take  one  ounce 
of  cryftal  in  powder,  add  to  it  a  drachm  of  fait  of  'vitriol, 
three  grains  of  "verdigreafe,  one  grain  of  azure ;  an  ounce,  one 
drachm  and  four  grains  of  fine  fait  of  tartar ;  the  whole  in  fine 
powder :  put  it  inco  a  crucible,  covered  and  lured,  to  be  baked 
and  purified,  as  we  have  heretofore  Ihewn,  and  you'll  have  a 
very  fine  blue  Sapphire,  &c. 

Another  fine  Sapphire. 

The  colours  of  thefe  fapphires  being  different,  by  the  dofe  and 
mixture  of  the  ingredients,  we  will  llievv  each  in  a  chapter  by 
irfelf. 

Take  two  ounces  of  powder  of  cryjlal,  two  ounces  of  fine 
fait  of  tartar,   five  drachms  twenty-four  grains  of  verdigreafe, 
and  thirty-two  grains  of  azure  ^  the  whole  reduced  to  im- 
palpable 
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palpable  powder,  which  you  muft  fet  to  bake  and  purify  in  4 
covered  crucible  in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace,  as  we  have  faid  before^ 
and  you'll  have  a  very  fine  fapphire. 
The  way  to  make  a  violet  Sapphire. 

We  fhall  fhew  feveral  ways  of  moikmg  fapphires  of  our  cryftal 
of  different  colours.  To  make  this,  take  one  ounce  of  powder 
of  cryfial-,  one  drachm  of  fait  of  vitriol^  and  nine  drachms  of 
fine  falc  of  tartar ^  the  whole  in  fine  powder ;  then  proceed  fur- 
ther, as  we  have  fhewn  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  you'll 
have  a  fapphire  of  a  very  fine  violet  colour. 
To  make  an  oriental  Sapphire. 

To  imitate  this  precious  ftonewith  the  matter  prepared  with 
Saturnus glorificatus  and  natural  cryftal,  take  ten  ounces;  add  to 
them  two  drachms  of  the  calx  of  gold,  {fee  the  calcination  of 
GOLD ;)  mix  thefe  powders  well  together,  and  put  them  into 
a  crucible  covered  with  another :  let  them  dry,  and  then  fee 
them  in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace  for  three  days,  and  do  all  that  i!> 
direfted  as  to  the  oriental  ruby  j  and  that  mafs  will  be  a  very 
fair  oriental  fapphire,  which  cut  and  polifh  at  the  wheel. 

SARDOfN,  or  Sardonian  flone,  fo  call'd  of  Sardinia^  is  a 
precious  ftone  of  a  blood-colour,  half  tranfparent;  the  fame 
wirh  that  which  is  orherwife  call'd  a  cornelian. 

The  moft  beautiful  fardoins  are  thofe  brought  from  about  Ba- 
bylon ;  thofe  o{  Sardifjia  are  of  the  fecond  clafs. 

There  are  other  y^r^^iwj,  and  not  contemptible  ones,  found 
near  St.  Mauro  in  Albania ;  and  other  very  fmall  ones  about  the 
Rhine.,  in  Bohemia-,  Silefa^  &C. 

To  give  them  the  greater  luftre,  it  is  ufual  in  fetting  then! 
•to  lay  filver  leaf  underneath.  This  ftone  is  in  moft  ufe  for  feals, 
becaufe  it  graves  ealily,  and  takes  a  fine  polifh. 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  ftone,  that  partakes  partly  of  the 
dgate  or  ottyx.  It  is  reddifti,  bordering  on  white,  like  the  nail 
of  the  hand  ,■  in  fome  the  red  inclines  to  yellow.  It  is  brought 
from  the  Eafl-Indres^  Arabia^  and  Bohemia. 

ANDREA  DELSARTO,  born  in  theyear  14.78,  fcholarof 
Tietro  di  Cofmo,  liv'd  at  Florence^  excelfd  in  hiftory-painting; 
died  in  the  year  1520,  aged  42  years. 

SASHES /or  -yuindoijs  as  clear  as  glafs. 
Take  the  fineft  vellum,  or  flink  skin,  without  knots  or  flaws, 
feethe  it  with  fine  powder  of  pumice-ftone  well  lifted,  and  hav- 
ing ftretch'd  the  skin  on  a  fnime  a  little  wet,  let  it  dry  in  the 
ihade,  that  it  may  harden  the  better ;  then  take  two  parts  of  Jtut- 
oil,  and  one  of  linfeed^  and  a  little  glafs  finely  powdered,  and 
two  parts  of  fair  water,  and  boil  them  all  together  in  a  glafs  on 
a  tile,  pretty  near  the  fire,  'till  the  water  evaporate ;  then  with 
t^  brufh  over  the  fafhes  or  veliumsj  and  dry  them  moderately 
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in  the  fun,  and  they  will  be  very  clear  and  transparent,  giving 
a  more  true  and  certain  light  to  do  bufinefs  by  than  glafs. 
The  Tvartner  of  painting  Cloth.)  or  Sarfnet  SaJJ)  Windoijjs. 

Let  the  cloth  or  iarfnet  be  firfl  ftrain'd  tight  to  the  frames, 
and  there  made  faftj  and  when  they  be  thoroughly  dry,  var- 
nifh  them  over  with  the  following  tranfparent  varnilh  thus 
made. 

Take  a  pound  of  good  clear  nut-oil,  put  it  into  an  earthen 
pipkin,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pound  of  good  filver  litharge  in 
fine  powder  j  fet  it  on  a  fmall  fire,  but  not  to  boil,  and  let  it 
ftand  hot  at  leaft  twelve  hours,  ftirring  it  often  in  that  time, 
(this  adds  a  drying  quality  to  the  oil.)  When  it  has  flood  thus 
long,  pour  it  off  from  the  litharge  by  inclination  j  then  lake  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  the  cleared  white  rofin,  beat  it  to  powder, 
and  mix  it  v/ith  the  oil  on  a  flow  fire,  always  ftirring  it  till  the 
rofin  be  diflTolvedj  then  take  it  off,  and  put  into  it  a  pound  of, 
good  clear  Venice  turpentine,  and  flir  them  all  well  together; 
then  with  a  good  brulli  let  your  fafhes  be  thoroughly  varniih'd 
over  with  this  mixture,  fo  that  they  may  appear  all  over  rlear 
and  tranfparent. 

When  this  varnifli  is  dry,  then  you  may  paint  upon  them 
what  fancy  you  pleafe  with  oil-colours,  but  landskip  is  moli 
common  and  natural  i  for  which  purpofc,  the  colours  you  mix 
ought  to  be  fuch  as  are  of  a  fine  body,  and  apt  to  become 
tranfparent. 

por  thefe  purpofes,  lake  makes  an  excellent  tranfparent  ruby 
colour,  and  diflill'd  verdigreafe  makes  an  incomparable  tranf- 
parent green,  orpiment  makes  an  excellent  tranfparent  gold  co- 
lour j  umber  and  yellow  oaker  will  become  indifferent  tranf- 
parent, if  thinly  mixt :  but  for  the  reft,  there  are  none  that 
will  lie  clear  in  this  work,  but  only  according  to  the  very 
thinnefs  of  their  mixture  with  the  oil. 

The  aforefaid  varnifh,  as  it  is  clear  of  itfelf,  is  an  excellent 
varnifli  for  paper  windows,  being  much  more  tranfparent  than 
any  other  compofition,  and  more  laftingi  for  the  rofin  and 
turpentine  being  made  tough,  when  dry,  by  means  of  the  oil 
mixt  with  ir,  does  more  powerfully  reaft  the  injuries  of  all 
v;eather  than  oil  alone. 

•  If  any  are  troubled  with  weak  eyes,  and  cannot  endure  a 
bright  light,  this  varnifli  mixt  wi:h  difliifd  verdigreafe,  and 
paper  windows,  or  farfnet  ones  done  over  v/ith  it,  will  make 
an  incomparable  green  light,  very  comfortable  to  the  fight,  and 
of  great  benefit  to  fuch  as  love  not  too  m.uch  brightnefs:  a 
note  of  good  ufe,  efpccially  to  all  great  ftudents,  whofe  fight 
is  often  much  impair'd  and  weakcn'd  by  poring  too  much  upon 
ihsir  books;  the  whicenefs  of  the. paper  being  obferv'd  to  be 
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often  a  great  enemy  to  the  fight  of  feme  men,  the  incon- 
veniences of  which,  fuch  a  green  light  as  this  now  mcntion'd, 
will  infallibly  prevent,  beyond  green  reading  glafs  fpedtaclcs, 
or  any  other  contrivance,  ycc  found  our  j  the  like  benefit  may 
fome  tradefmen  alfo  receive  from  it. 

Colours  for  fainting  SATTINS. 

For  a  hlach  futthi  ule  lamp-black,  ground  with  oil,  aridtem- 
per'd  with  li^hlte  lead-,  and  where  you  would  have  it  iliine  moft, 
mix  lake  with  rhe  v:hite  lead. 

For  'u:h'tte  Caitin  ufe  lahite  lead  (ground  alone)  and  ivory 
black  j  which  temper  light  or  dark. 

For  red  fatt'm  ufe  Spanijh  bro'wyi,  (ground  alone)  temper  it 
u^  ^'\.l\\vermilio?i ;  and  where  it  iliould  be  brightefl,  mix  ivhite 
lead  with  the  •verfm!io7i. 

¥ov  green  fatt'm  ufe  verdigreafe^  (ground  alone)  mix  it  up 
with  ii.'/?;V?  lead  J  and  where  you  would  have  it  brighteft,  add 'a 
little />/«itj  and  where  deepeft,  ali:tlemore  verdegreafe. 

For  a  yello'iv  fattin  ufe  7t:aflicQte-,  yellovj  ok"r,  and  umber 
(each  {ground  by  themfelves)  and  where  it  lliould  be  darkcit, 
ufe  umber  \  where  brighteft,  mafikote  alone  j  arid  where  a  light 
fliadow,  oker. 

For  an  orange-colour  fattin  ufe  red-lead  and  lake  j  where  fad- 
deft,  ufe  lake  j  and  where  lighteft,  rvd-lead. 

For  blue  fattin  mix  fmalt  and  'vjhite  lead',  heighten  for  the 
faddeft  ^ith  fmalt,  and  lighten  'vich  "white  lead. 

For  purple  fattin  ufe  fmalt  alone  j  and  where  it  fhould  be 
brighteft,  ijjhite  lead. 

YoK  hare-colour  fattin  mix  umber  and  vjhite  lead  j  and  v/here 
is  thegreateft  lliadow,  u(e  fe a- coal  black  mix'd  with  umber  j  and 
where  brighteft,  more  "d-'hite  lead. 

SATURN  was  reprefented  by  iheRo7nani  in  the  form  of  an 
old  man,  holding  a  fcythe  or  hook  in  his  hand,-  which  fome 
take  to  reprefenr  Time,  as  is  alfo  intimated  by  his  name  Xpoj'&f, 
CroTioi. 

He  was  alfo  reprefented  as  a  very  a.ged  man,  as  one  who  be- 
gan with  the  beginning  of  the  world,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
child,  which  he  feems  greedily  devouring. 

By  this  ii  Jigfiified  the  revenge  he  took  for  his  being  expel'd  bea- 
'ven  by  his  ovju  children  {according  to  the  v.ythology  of  the  poets.) 
Thofe  who  efcapedhis  fury,  auere  only  four  j  Jupiter,  Juno,  Pluto 
^«i/ Neptune:  by  'which  ar?  f^adovj'd  forth  the  four  element ^.y 
Fire,  Air,  Earth  ^77;^  Water;  which  are  not  perifuing  by  the  all- 
futtivg  fckh  of  devourivg  Time. 

tie  has  Jilfo  been  depicted  as  an  old  man,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  ferpent,  with  the  end  of  its  tail  in  its  mouthy  turnng 
round  with  a  very  flow  pace:  he  had  alio  his  temples  adorn'd 
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with  a  green  wreath;  and  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  milk-, 
white. 

Tlje  wreath  071  his  temples  fignifies  the  fprhig  of  the  year ;  his 
mik-ivhite  or  hoary  head  and  heard-,  the  approach  of  rigid  win- 
ter  j  and  the  flownefs  of  the  ferpeni's  motion,  the  flow  revolu- 
tion of  the  playiet  Saturn. 

He  is  alfo  defcrib'd  by  Macrohius  with  the  heads  of  a  lion,  a 
dog  and  a  wolf. 

By  the  lions  head  is  fgnified  the  time  prefent-^  {which  is  al- 
ways the  (lro7?gefi.,  for  that  which  is,  muft  needs  be  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  is  not:)  by  the  dog's  head,  the  time  to  come; 
(which  always  flatters  and  fawns  upon  us,  and  by  whofe  al- 
luring delights  we  are  drawn  en  to  vain  uncertain  hopes :)  and 
by  the  wolf  s  head,  the  time  pafl;  {which  greedily  devours  what- 
foever  it  finds-)  leaving  no  memory  thereof  behind. 

The  fame  author  tells  us,  that  among  the  reft  of  his  de- 
fcriptions,  he  is  reprefented  with  his  feet  tied  together,  with 
threads  of  woollen. 

By  which  is  fgnifed,  that  God  does  nothing  in  ha[le,  nor 
chaftifes  rafbly  the  iniquities  of  v:ankind;  but  proceeds  flowly  and 
unwillingly,  to  give  them  time  and  lei  fur  e  to  amend. 

Eufebius  tells  US,  that  Aflarte  (the  daughter  of  Caelum,  wife 
and  lifter  of  Saturn)  did  place  alfo  upon  his  head  two  wings; 
intimating  by  the  one,  the  excellency  and  perfeftion  of  the 
mind;  and  by  the  other,  the  force  of  fenfe  and  underftanding. 

The  Platonifts  underftavd  by  Saturn  the  mind,  and  its  inward 
conteinplation  of  ccelefiial  things;    and  therefore  they  call'd  the 
time  in  which  he  reign'd  the  golden  age,  it  being  replete  with 
^tiietjiefs,  concord  and  true  content. 
The  way  to  make  SATURNUS  called  GLORIFICATUS. 

This  is  a  preparation  we  hold  in  no  lefs  efteem  for  paftes  for 
gems  than  that  of  Ifaac  Hollandus-^  they  have  fome  likene(s,  yet 
this  laft  is  more  eafy  to  make,  and  has  no  lefs  virtue. 

Take  of  good  litharge  or  rather  good  cerufe  of  Venice,  what 
quantity  you  pleafe;  that  which  you  chufe,  grind  into  a  fubtile 
powder,  put  it  in  a  great  glafs  cucurbit;  whereunto  pour  good 
diftill'd  vinegar,  as  much  as  fhall  fwim  at  the  top  of  the  mat- 
ter, a  hand  high. 

Then  put  this  vefTel  on  a  foft  afh  fire,  and  when  the  vinegar 
is  well  .colour'd  and  impregnated  with  fak  of  Saturn,  decant  it 
off  into  another  veftel,  then  continue  to  put  new  vinegar  on 
your  matter,  which  ftir  well  with  a  ftick,  to  facilitate  the  fo- 
iution  of  the  fait;  and  do  it  fo  often,  that  your  vinegar  fhall 
have  extracted  all  the  tindure  from  the  fait,  and  that  colour 
is  no  more.  Then  take  all  your  colour'd  vinegar,  redtify  it 
four  times  on  tartar  calcin'd'  to  whiceaefs,  then  filter  it  care- 
fully. 
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fiilly,  and  put  it  in  a  glafs  cucurbit  on  Tand  or  afli  fire,  where 
gently  evaporate  k  till  it  be  juft  skin'd  over.  Then  put  the 
vellel  into  a  cold  place,  having  taken  care  to  cover  it,  for  fear 
of  any  foulnefs  tumbling  into  it,  and  in  a  litde  rime  you'll  find 
your  matter  in  little  Hones,  pure  cryftalline  andfufiblc,  which 
/ou  muft  cake  out  of  your  vefTel  full  of  holes  j  then  put  your 
i^effel  on  the  fame  fire  to  evaporate  the  remaining  vinegar,  till 
it  be  juft  skin'd  over;  then  fet  it  in  a  cool  place  to  cryftaliize 
IS  before. 

When  you  have  taken  out  all  the  cryftals,  dry  rhem  well,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  fubtile  powder;  and  keep  them  in  a  veflel 
(Vell  ftopp'd,  taking  care  to  make  at  leaft  ten  pounds.  Thus 
you  have  Saturnus  glorificatus. 

Another  luay  of  making  pa[fe  for  precious  fiones,  'VJtth 
Saturnus  Clorificatus. 

There  are  fome  who  ufe  tranfparcnt  flints,  calcin'd;  to  add 
:o  Saturnus  ghrificatus-,  and  make  pafte  for  artificial  gems;  but 
is  we  efteem  natural  cryftal  prepar'd,  much  more  proper  for 
:hat  work,  we  fhould  employ  it  before  calcin'd  flints. 

Take  therefore  of  natural  cryfl:al  prepar'd,  ten  pounds;  of 
Satur7fus  glorijicatus^  ten  pounds;  the  whole  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  which  mix  well  together  j  then  put  it  in  a  pot  in  a 
^lafs-houfc  furnace,  there  to  be  melted  and  purified  three  days: 
hen  caft  it  in  a  great  wooden  veflel  full  of  cold  water,  then 
Jry  it  and  put  it  in  the  furnace  in  the  fame  pot,  the  better  to 
purify.  When  this  cryfl:alline  matter  is  melted,  and  clear,  take 
c  out  of  the  pot;  and  when  it  is  cool,  pound  it  to  an  im- 
oalpable  powder  on  a  marble;  then  keep  it  in  a  glafs  veflel  well 
lopp'd,  for  fear  of  dull  falling  in;  and  the  matter  will  ferve 
or  a  bafis  or  ftufF  to  make  all  forts  of  artificial  gems. 

S.  B.  lignifies  Stephen  del/a  Bella  of  Florence. 

S.  B.  D.  PiSior,  is  fet  under  an  Annunciation,  invented  by 
Peter  Candida. 

S.  C.  fl:ands  for  Simon  Cantarino,  call'd  of  Pefaro,  painter 
ind  engraver. 

The  SCABIOUS  to  paint.  There  are  two  forts  of  this 
plant,  Red  and  Purple. 

The  leaves  of  the  red  are  to  be  painted  with  Indian-lake  and 
I  little  luhitej  and  colour'd  and  finilh'd  with  lake  only,  in  the 
middle,  where  there  is  a  large  pod  or  bud,  which  contains  the 
feed;  but  with  an  addition  of  a  little  ultramarine  or  i'ridigo^  to 
make  it  a  little  darker. 

Then  make  little  longifli  fpots  of  ivhite  for  the  upper  part, 
at  a  pretty  good  diftance  from  each  other;  but  be  fure  to  make 
them  ftronger  in  the  lights,  and  weaker  in  the  fhades. 

For  ihepurple,  coverthem  with  a  very  pale  purple;  as  well 
'         X  a  on 
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on  the  leaves  as  on  the  pod  in  the  middle,  fliading  both  wit^ 
the  fame  colour  of  a  deeper  teint^  and  inftead  of  ufmg  fmall 
ivhiie  ftrokes  for  the  feed,  make  them  purple,  and  make  a  round 
about  each,  and  that  all  over  the  pod. 

Let  the  green  be  verditer  and  majikote,  fhaded  with  Iris- 
green. 

S  ^    RAPHAEL  SCAMINOSSl  painter  and  en-. 
1^      /\     graver,  us'd  this  mark. 

SCANDAL  is  reprefented  [in  Faintingy  &c.]  by  an  old  man 
with  an  open  mouth,  and  grey  beard,  and  his  hair  finely  curledi 
a  pack  of  cards  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  lute  in  the  leftj  a 
hau:boy  and  muiick-book  at  his  feet. 

Old  age  denotes  the  more  heinous  offence ;  open  mouth'd, 
that  he  occafions  fcanial-,  not  only  in  deeds,  but  in  words; 
the  cards  expos'd  to  every  one's  view,  is  a  manifeft  fcandal, 
in  an  old  man  efpecially,  who  fhould  not  give  ill  examples  to 
youth. 

SCARLET,  may  be  reprefented  on  a  plane  with  minium,  a 
little  mix'd  with  •vermilion;  but  if  you  have  occafion  to  paint  a 
flower  of  a  fcarlet  colour  on  a  print,  let  your  lights,  as  well 
as  fliades,  be  cover'd  thin  with  minium,  and  the  fhaded  parts 
glaz'd  with  carmine,  which  will  produce  an  admirable  fcarlet ', 
luch  as  is  feen  in  the  flower  fcarlet  Martagon. 

Of  dying  SCARLET,  and  the  BOW-DYE. 

I .  To  dye  a  Scarlet  colour  in  grain. 

Take  flale  clear  wheat-bran  liquor,  a  fufficient  quantity; 
alum,  three  pounds j  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  and 
boil  it  three  hours,  cool  and  wafh  it  ,•  take  fair  water,  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity,  hedder  or  frawel  a  fit  quantity ;  let  them 
boil  well,  cool  them  with  a  little  water,  enter  your  cloth  and 
make  a  bright  yellow,  cool  and  wafh  it  again ;  take  frefh  wheat- 
bran  liquor  a  fufScient  quantity,  w^^^^y  four  pounds  j  enter  your 
cloth  at  a  good  heat,  handle  it  to  a  boiling,  cool  and  wafh  it 
well ;  take  more  frefh  bran  liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  cochi- 
neal in  fine  powder  five  ounces,  tartar  three  ounces;  enter 
your  cloth,  and  boil  an  hour  or  more,  keeping  it  under  the  li- 
quor, then  cool  and  wafh  it. 

I.  To  dye  a  baftard  Scarlet  colour. 

Take  ftale  bran  liquor  twelve  days  old  a  fufficient  quantity, 
alum  three  pounds  and  a  half,  red  tartar  one  pound  diflblved, 
enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  boil  four  hours  and  handle 
it  well ;  cool  it  and  let  it  lye  in  the  alum  water  twenty-four 
hours,  and  wafli  it  in  fair  water,  (but  fomedo  not;)  take  frefh 
bran  liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  beft  madder  one  pound  ;  enter 
your  cloth  at  a  good  heat,  handle  it  well  to  a  boiling,  keeping 
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but  a  flow  fire,  cool  and  walli  it  well;  laflfy,  take  frefh  bran 
iquor  a  fufficient  quantity;  enter  your  cloth  again,  boil  ic  half 
an  hour,  cool  and  wafh  it  well. 

3.  Another  Scarlet  colour  in  grain  from  a  luhite  colour. 

Take  fair  water,  clear  bran  liquor,  of  each  equal  parts,  a  fuf- 
ficient quantity ;  alum  nine  pound  and  a  half,  tartar  five  pounds 
and  a  half,  melt  them  i  then  enter  thirty  pounds  weight  of  wool, 
yarn,  flannel,  or  cloth,'  boil  them  four  hours,  take  it  out  and 
let  it  cool,  and  wafli  it  well  in  fair  cold  water,-  then  take  grains 
(commonly  called  cochineal)  fifteen  ounces  in  fine  powder,  tar- 
tar fifteen  ounces,  frefli  bran  liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  melt 
them;  enter  your  cloth,  c^r.  handle  it  to  a  good  heat,  and  your 
cloth  being  white,  it  will  be  of  a  good  fcarlet  colour:  let  ic 
boil  two  hours,  handle  ic  to  a  good  heat,  take  ic  ouc  and 
wafli  ic. 

4.  To  perform  a  Bow-dye. 

Take  double  aqua-fortis  ten  ounces,  (fome  fay  (ixceen  ounces) 
filings  of  pewter  twenty  ounces,  filings  of  filver  or  leaf-filver 
two  ounces;  put  the  pewter  into  the  aqua-fortii  to  diflblvc, 
and  after  that  the  filver,  diflfolving  them  over  a  gentle  heat;  then 
take  cochineal  in  fine  powder,  cream  of  tartar  in  fine  powder 
five  ounces;  mix  them  with  the  former  things,  and  add  to 
them  white  ftarch  forty  fpoons-full,  difTolving  and  mixing. 

Now  take  the  liquor  you  intend  to  dye  with,  and  put  in  a 
proporcionable  quantity  of  the  former  mixcure,  (buc  in  a  brafs 
verfel  lined  wich  pewcer  or  tin,)  boil  ic  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
and  ic  is  done. 

To  dye  cloth,  (Ittf,  &cc.  SCARLET. 

For  every  twenty  pound  weight  of  ftufF  take  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  niadder,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  alum,  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  'u:bite-'-jji»e  tartar,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  <w- 
fenickj  and  an  ounce  of  cerufe-^  boil  the  clo:h  in  this  mixcure 
for  an  hour  and  a  quarcer;  chen  throw  away  the  water,  and 
put  frefh  water  into  the  kettle,  adding  a  pint  of  wheacen  bran-y 
then  rinfe  the  ftufF  in  river  water,  and  pafs  ic  through  the 
branny  water;  then  take  it  ouc  and  make  a  liquor  of  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  verdigreafe,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  white 
wood  called  itnmick,  and  rinfe  the  fluff  in  ic  feveral  cimes, 
having  firfl  flirr'dche/ww/c^-lliavings  about.  Then  puc  into  the 
yellow  liquor  two  pound  and  a  half  of  madder,  one  ounce  of 
ftorax;  lee  them  lie  one  whole  night  to  dilTolve,  and  after  that 
keep  ftirring  the  fluff  well  about  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  keep- 
ing conftantly  a  good  fire  under  the  copper;  all  v/hich  being 
done,  you  will  have  a  very  good  fcarlet. 

Another.     For  every  two  pound  of  fluff  to  be  dy'd  allow 
two  ounces  of  tartar.^  and  one  ounce  of  fal-armoniac ;  pul- 
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vcriie  them,  and  when  the  water  begins  to  boil,  put  them  jn, 
and  put  two  ounces  of  uhite  ftarch,  "and  half  an  ounce  of 
gummi  gutta  into  the  watery  and  add  alfo  an  ounce  of  foc.^m^^/j 
make  them  boil,  and  ihen  put  in  m  ounce  and  a  half  of  aqua- 
fortis When  you  have  done  this,  put:  in  the  ftuff^  boil  thcmi 
all  together,  take  it  out  cool  and  linfe  it. 

Another.  Let  the  ftuffi  be  alimd^  as  for  crimfon  in  river 
water  j  let  them  be  boil'd  for  two  hours,  then  hang  them  out 
a  whole  night  without  linfingj  but  in  the  morning  rinfe 
them  out. 

Then  in  order  to  dye  them,  take  clean  bran-'water-,  skim  it 
clean,  and  for  every  pound  of  goodo  put  in  an  ounce  of  pul- 
verix'd  tartar  i^  having  firit  mixt  one  half  of  it  with  half  art 
ounce  of  cochineal;  and  when  the  liquor,  where  the  remaining 
half  of  the  tartar  is,  hach  boil'd,  then  put  in  the  cochineal-^  Sec.      < 

Boil  them  together^  afterwards  add  half  an  ounce  of  aqua- 
fortisy  in  which  a  fmall  quantity  of  [al-armoniac  (not  bigger 
than  a  pea)  hath  been  dillolv'd  j  which  mull  be  put  in  when 
the  ilufFs  have  boil'd  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  let  them 
all  boil  together  for  a  little  while,  then  let  it  cool  and  rinfe 
them  out. 

Another  good  Scarlet. 

Put  rain-water  into  a  copper  kettle,  hang  it  over  the  fire, 
and  for  every  pound  of  fluff  put  into  a  tin  pot  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  aqua-fortisj  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  powder'd  tar- 
tar, and  an  ounce  of  faZ-armoniac;  or  if  you  have  a  little  fcar- 
let  liquor,  put  in  a  little  cochineal. 

After  you  have  done  this,  put  them  into  the  water,  ftir  them 
well  together,  and  put  in  the  fluffs  j  let  them  boil  for  an  hour, 
then  take  them  out,  cool  and  rinfe  them,  and  dye  them  as 
follows. 

For  every  pound  of  fluff  allow  one  ounce  of  cochineal,  two 
ounces  of  tartar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fal-armoniac-^  at! 
reduced  to  powder;  let  it  boil  an  hour  and  a  half  with  the  be- 
fore mention'd  ingredients,  (prepared  as  before  dire<5led)  and 
rain  water  j  rolling  the  fluff  upon  the  roll  as  occasion  requires  : 
then  take  it  our,  cool  and  rinfe  it,  and  it  will  be  a  beautiful 
fear  let.  ■• 

To  dye  s  SCARLET  or  NACARET,  i.  e.  a  lively  red. 

For  twenty- feven  pound  of  woollen  ware  take  two  pounds  of 
tartafy  fix  ounces  of  fal-gemma,  four  ounces  of  fal-armoniac, 
two  pound  of  aqua-fortis  temper'd  with  tin,  three  ounces  of 
cochineal;  and  having  firfl  cleans'd  the  ware  very  well,  when 
you  put  thefe  dri^s  into  the  kettle,  put  in  the  Huff,  and  let 
chem  boil  together  for  half  an  hour. 
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To  finip}  it. 

Boil  the  ware  gently  with  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  cochineal, 
one  ounce  oi  Jal-gemnite,  one  ounce  of  tar  tar ,  and  half  a  pound 
of  remper'd  aqua-fortis.,  and  then  rinfe  it  out. 

You  may  (if  you  pleafe)  ufe  more  of  the  fal-armoniac,  and 
lefs  of  the  fal-gemma :  and  alfo  if  you  take  but  one  pound  of  co- 
chmeal,  and  llir  the  goods  well,  cool  and  rinfe  them,  the  dye 
will  be  very  near  as  good  as  the  other  way. 

Another  Scarlet  dye. 

For  one  pound  of  wool  take  two  ounces  of  aqua-fortis,  one 
ounce  of  EngliJJ}  tin-)  two  ounces  of  ivhite-'wine  tartar^  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  <?/«;«,  and  half  a  drachm  of  cochhieal:^  and 
boil  the  wool  with  them  half  an  hour,  then  cool  and  rinfe  it 
our. 

To  finiJJj  it. 

Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  cochineal j  but  if  you  would 
dye  a  crimfon,  add  a  little  alinn,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  or 
lefs  of  fal-arm07iiac. 

Another  Scarlet  dye. 

For  three  pound  of  wool  take  four  ounces  of  temper'd  aqua- 
fortisy  four  ounces  of  tartar  j  of  jal-armoviac,  and  fal-gemmay 
and  cochineal,  each  one  ounce;  boil  the  wool  with  thefe  for 
half  an  hour,  then  cool  it,  and  add  to  the  fuds  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  alum,  and  when  it  begijis  to  boil,  to  compleat  the 
work,  put  in  two  ounces  of  cochineal. 

This  dye  is  deeper  and  more  inclinable  to  purple  than  the 
former,  and  confequently  better. 

Another  Scarlet. 

For  fixty-two  pound  of  ware  take  two  pound  of  temper'd  a- 
qua-fortis,  two  pound  of  tartar,  half  a  pound  of  fal-armoniac, 
and  three  ounces  of  cochineal;  boil  the  cloth  with  thefe  for  half 
an  hour,  then  cool  it  and  put  into  the  fuds  one  pound  of  red 
or  roach  alum,  and  alfo  rheclothafccond  time;  boil  them  three 
quar:ers  of  an  hour,  and  then  cool  and  rinfe  it. 

To  finijh  it. 

Add  tv.'o  pound  pf  cochineal,  and  boil  the  ftufF  with  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  colour  will  be  extraordinary  good. 

A  lighter  Scarlet. 

For  every  four  pound  of  ware  take  aqua-fortis,  and  white- 
laine  tartar,  of  each  live  ounces,  fOf/7/«e<?/anounceandahalfj 
boil  the  goods  with  thefe  drugs  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
then  take  them  out,  pour  frelli  water  into  the  kettle,  and  finifh 
your  fluffs  as  follows. 

Take  cochineal  and  ftarch  of  each  three  ounces,  of  cryftal 
tartar  three  ounces,  tempered  aqua  fort  is  two  ounces  and  a  half, 
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gummigutta  an  ounce  and  a  half;  boil  the  water  with  thefe  drugs 
for  half  an  hour,  and  the  work  will  be  compleated. 

Note-,  That  all  forts  of  wool  and  woollen  wares  muft  be  well 
wetted  before  they  are  put  into  the  fuds;  and  this  caution  is  the 
more  efpecially  neceffary  in  the  fcarlet  dye. 

To  dye  a  deep  Scarlet  flelh-colour. 

For  thirteen  pound  of  woollen  ware  take  two  pound  of  aqua- 
fortis-, tempered  with  half  a  pound  of  thr,  tv/o  pound  and  a  half 
of 'white-tahie  tartar-,  half  a  pound  of  fal  gemrme.^  four  ounces 
of  fal  arrroniac:,  bofl  the  Ware  with  all  theie  for  half  an  hour, 
then  rin fc  it  out,  and 

To  piijh  it. 

Add  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  cochineal-,  one  ounce  of  fal 
armoniac  \  boil  the  goods  with  thefe  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  they  will  be  of  a  very  good  colour. 

Another  Scarlet. 

For  twenty-fix  pounds  of  woollen  goods  take  four  pounds  of 
'white''U)i7ie  tar  tar  j  one  pound  of  a/um,  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
aqua-fortis-,  temper'd  wii.h  fix  ounces  of  EngliJJj  tin-,  and  two 
ounces  of  cochineal:,  boil  the  goods  with  thefe  ingredients  for 
an  hour,  then  cool  and  rinfe  them. 

To  -finif}  them. 

Boil  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  cochineal  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  afterwards  put  in  the  goods  and  boil  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more,  and  then  rinfe  them  out. 

You  may  (if  you  pleafe)  ufe  more  alum  in  the  preparatory 
llids,  as  a  pound  and  a  half  or  two  pounds;  and  you  may  like- 
wife  make  an  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  cochineal-,  i.  e.  two 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  ufe  bjt  four  ounces  of  tin. 

A  liquor  to  four  Scarlet. 

Boil  a  pound  of  wheaten-hran  in  as  much  liquor  as  is  Ef- 
ficient to  work  ten  or  twelve  pound  of  ware;  and  afterwards 
add  to  it,  three  ounces  of  <j/«w,  three  ounces  of  Florence  orris- 
root  powder 'd;  boil  all  together,  pour  them  into  a  clenn  vat  or 
cooler,  and  lee  them  fettle  till  the  liquor  is  clear;  afterwards 
heat  the  clear  liquor  in  a  kettle,  and  fcour  the  fcarlet  with  it, 
and  ir  will  have  a  very  good  effeft. 

S.  C.  F.    ftands  for  Stephen  Carteron  fecit. 

Ci^    Hans   Schaupg-,    that    is    John  Schauflig  of 

^^LT^  ^7"^-^[|>    '^^ordlinge77  in  Germa7ty.     This  mark  is  found 

t3—  in  a  folio  book;  in  which  the  paffion,  re- 

farredion,  and  afcenfion  of  our  Lord  are  engraven,  with  notes 
by  Vlderic  Pitiderj  printed  at  Nori?nbcrg  in  the  year  1507.  He 
cngrav'd  in  the  manner  of  Albert  Durer. 
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ANDREA  SCHIAVONE  born  in  the  year  1522,  imitated 
FarviegianOj  Georgioncj  and  Titian^  iiv'd  ac  Venice.)  excell'd  in 
hiftory,  died  in  the  year  1682,  at  60  years  of  age. 

^r-vi*^  JOHN   SCHORELS  ufed  this  mark  under  the 

|Sj       twelve  different  labours  of  Herci//es. 

SCORN,        Jl'he  motions  oi  [corn  are  lively  and  ftrong, 

AVERSION  J  and  are  rcprefented  by  a  wrinkled  forehead; 
the  eye-brow  knit  or  frowning,  the  lidc  of  it  next  the  nofc  is 
drawn  or  finks  down,  and  the  other  fide  is  very  much  rais'dj 
the  eye  is  very  open,  and  the  eye-ball  in  the  middle  j  the  noftrils 
are  drawn  upwards  towards  the  eyes,  and  make  wrinkles  in  the 
cheeks  j  the  mouth  lliurs  its  iidcs  linking  down,  and  the  under 
lip  is  pufh'd  out  beyond  the  upper  one.     See  the  plate. 

In  [corn  and  averjion  the  body  may  be  drawn  retiring  back- 
v/ards  j  the  hands  a^•  if  they  were  pufliing  off  the  objed:  which 
caufcs  the  a-verfion^  or  they  may  be  drawn  back,  as  alfo  the  feet 
and  legs. 

SCOURGE  OF  GOD  is  reprefented  [in  Pawtivg,  &c.]  by 
a  man  in  a  red  garment  holding  a  fcourge  in  one  hand,  and  a 
thunderbolt  in  the  other  j  the  air  being  troubled,  the  earth  full 
of  locufts 

His  garment  denotes  wrath  and  vengeance;  the  locufts  uni- 
verial  chaftifement,  as  in  Eg)'pt;  the  thunderbolt  fignifies  the 
fall  of  fome  who  afcend  to  honour  by  indiredt  and  unjuft  ways  j 
for  it  is  crooked. 

SCRATCH-WORK,  the  fame  as  fgraffiui  or  fgrap,  a 
certain  method  of  painting  in  frefeo,  by  preparing  a  black 
ground,  on  which  was  laid  a  white  plaifter,  which  being  taken 
off  with  an  iron  bodkin,  the  black  appear'd  through  the  holes, 
and  ferv'd  for  fliadows. 

This  kind  of  work  is  lafting;  but  being  very  rough,  is  un- 
pleafant  to  the  fight. 

SCRUPULOUSNESS  is  reprefented  [inP^/»//»^,  &c.]  by 
a  lean  old  man  very  timorous  and  fhame-fac'd,  looks  up  to 
heaven,  holds  a  fieve  in  both  hands  near  a  fiery  furnace. 

Lean  becaufe  continually  tormented  with  remorfe^  fhame- 
fac'd  becaufe  guiltv  and  timorous,  as  always  fearing  god's  judg- 
ments, confcience  (till  ilying  in  his  face;  the  fieve  denotes 
feparating  good  ad  ions  from  bad,  as  the  furnace  tries  merals. 

SCULPTURE  is  an  art,  by  which  in  taking  away,  or  add- 
ing to  matter,  all  forts  of  figures  are  form'd ;  either  in  c/aj,  -wax, 
luood,  Jione,  or  metal. 

This  fort  of  work  is  done  either  by  hollo'wh;gj  as  in  metals, 
agates  J  and  other  ftones ;  or  working  iu  relievoy  as  in  fiatues 
and   bafs-reliefs. 

The  beginnings  o£  fculpture  y/cre  mth  clay,  not  only  to  make 
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ftatues  at  firft  ,•  but  when  the  fculptor  undertook  any  thing  con- 
liderable,  to  make  models,  which  was,  and  is  ftill  always  done  in 
clay  or  wax. 

Hoiv  to  make  figures  of  clay  or  ixiax. 

There  is  no  need  of  many  tools  in  this  fort  of  work,  the  clay 
is  plac'd  on  an  eafel,  and  the  fculptor  begins  and  finifhes  the 
work  with  his  hands. 

Thofe  who  are  us'd  to  it,  never  make  ufe  of  any  thing  but 
their  fingers,  except  three  or  four  pieces  of  wood,  which  are 
roundilh  at  one  end,  ac  the  other  fiat,  with  a  fort  of  claws  and 
teeth,  call'd  by  the  Frefuh  Ebauchoir,  i.  e.  a  fort  of  hatchet ;  they 
are  about  feven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  thofe  with  claws  are 
to  fmooth  the  ftufF,  the  others  which  have  teeth  are  to  fcratch 
it,  the  workmen  not  affeding  to  let  it  appear  (leek. 

They  are  made  of  riiax  thus  ^  take  a  pound  of  "wax^  half  a 
pound  of  oker  or  fcammony  ^  fome  mix  tarpentijie,  and  melt  it 
together  with  oil  of  olives  ,•  put  more  or  left,  according  as  you 
would  have  the  matter  harder  or  fofter;  a  little  vermilion  alfo 
fhould  be  mix'd  with  it,  to  give  it  a  fofter  colour. 

When  the  compolition  is  made,  the  figure  is  work'd  up  with 
the  hand,  and  thofe  ebauchoirs^  ma4e  ufe  of  by  fculptors  in  their 
earthen  figures. 

Pradlice  is  the  principal  miftrefs  in  this  fort  of  work,  which 
at  firft  is  not  fo  eafy  as  that  in  clay. 

0/ SCULPTURE  m  WOOD. 

The  firft  thing  that  a  fculptor  of  wood  is  to  do,  is  to  chufe 
the  beft  wood  he  can,  and  that  which  is  the  moft  proper  for 
the  work  he  undertakes. 

If  it  is  fomething  great,  requiring  ftrength  and  folidity,  he 
ought  to  chufe  the  hardeft  wood,  and  that  which  keeps  beft  i 
but  for  things  of  moderate  bignefs,  pear  or  apple-tree  will  do. 
And  becaufe  the  latter  are  alfo  very  hard,  when  the  artificers 
nre  to  make  ornaments  that  (hould  be  delicate,  they  chufe  ten- 
der v/ood;  but  however  firm  and  clofe,  fuch  as  thelindefi-tree, 
which  is  excellent  for  that  purpofcj  the  chiflel  cutting  it  more; 
neatly  and  eafily  than  any  other  wood. 

As  to  fiaiueS)  we  find  the  antiento  made  them  of  all  forts  of 
wood :  There  was  one  of  ^pol/oj  of  hox  at  Sicyojie :  that  of  Di- 
ana at  Ephefus  was  of  cedar. 

'  As  thefe  two  forts  of  wood  are  very  hard  and  incorruptible, 
and  chiefly  cedar,  which,  according  to  Vliny,  feems  to  be  de- 
fign'd  never  to  have  an  end  j  the  ancients  frequently  made  the 
images  of  their  gods  of  it . 

In  the  temple  built  in  honour  of  Mercury,  on  mount  Cyllene, 
there  was  an  image  of  that  god  made  of  citron  wood,  which  was 
vtry  much  in  efteem  i  the  image  was  eight  foot  high. 
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Cyprefs  being  a  tree,  which  is  not  apt  to  corrupt,  nor  be  da- 
mag'd  by  worms,  ftatues  were  al  b  made  of  it^  as  alfo  of  the 
palm-tree,  olive-tree,  and  ebony-,  of  which  there  was  a  figure  of 
Dia7ia  at  Ephefui  ;  as  alfo  of  feveral  other  forts  of  wood. 

In  like  manner  there  Were  images  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Di- 
ana,  made  of  the  vine-tree  in  other  places. 

When  a  figure  or  piece  is  well  wrought,  they  fay  'tis  well 
cut.  The  beauty  of  it  confifls  in  its  being  cut  tenderly,  and 
when  there  appears  neither  drynefs  nor  ftiffnefs  in  it. 

\i  a  fculptor  would  undertake  any  great  workj  tho'  it  be  but 
of  one  figure,'  he  had  better  make  ufe  of  feveral  pieces  of  wood 
than  of  one  whole  piece,  which  as  well  in  figures  as  ornaments 
is  apt  to  crack  and  cleave :  for  an  intire  piece  of  wood  may  not 
perhaps  be  dry  at  heart,  tho'  the  outfide  may  feem  very  dry. 

It  ought  to  have  been  cut  ten  years  before  the  fculptor  works 
upon  it  in  fuch  performances. 

A  fculptor  in  wood  ufes  fome  of  the  fame  tools  as  a  Joiner. 

P/ SCULPTURE  ;;/  marble  and  other  ftone. 

Sculptors,  who  work  in  marble  or  [io7ie,  make  ufe  of  good 
fteel  tools,  ftrong  and  well-tempered,  according  tothehardnefs 
of  the  matter.   ' 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  faw  out  a  great  block  of 
marble  (from  another  block,)of  the  bignefs  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
form'd,  which  is  done  with  an  iron  faw  very  fmooth,  and  without 
teeth,  and  while  the  marble  is  fawing,  the  fawyer  has  water  con- 
ftantly  dripping  on  free-Jlone  dufi  into  the  cleft.  The  free-Jione 
dufi  ferves  to  faw  the  marble,  and  the  water  makes  it  fall  ©fF 
in  foft  mire,  when  its  ilrength  \s  gone  ,•  it  alfo  hinders  the  faw 
from  heating  in  the  frid:ion. 

The  block  being  faw'd  off,  the  fculptor  fmooths  the  marble 
he  intends  to  work  upon,  by  taking  away  its  fuperfluities  by  main 
blows,  by  a  beel  and  point.  When  he  has  fmooth'd  it  fit  for 
his  work,  he  goes  over  it  again,  with  a  finer  point  calfd  dog's- 
tooth,  having  two  points,  but  not  fo  fharp  as  the  other. 

After  this  he  makes  ufe  of  his  gradine,  which  is  a  flat  cutting 
tool  with  three  teeth,  but  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  point :  with  this 
tool  the  artificer  works  on  to  advance  his  work ;  he  then  takes 
off  with  a  fmooth  chillel  the  fcratches  the  gradine  left  on  the 
marble,  and  ufes  it  v/ith  dexterity  and  delicacy,  to  give  foftnefs 
and  tendernefs  to  his  figure  ^  'till  at  laft  taking  a  rafp,  which  i» 
a  fort  of  file,  his  work  is  in  a  condition  to  be  polifh'd. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  rafps,  fome  ftrait,  fome  crooked, 
fome  harder,  fome  fofter,  the  one  than  the  other. 

When  the  fculptor  has  fo  far  finiCh'd  his  fculpture,  there  being 
certain  places,  and  particular  pieces,  which  require  polifhing,  he 
uks  pumice-^one  and  puttjj  to  make  all  the  parts  fmooth  and 
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fleek :  then  he  goes  over  it  with  TripoVt  j  and  when  he  would 
give  it  more  lultre,  rubs  it  with  leather  and  ftraw-afhes. 

Betides  the  tools  before-mentioned,yf «//>/(?ry  ufe  xhtpick^  which 
is  a  fort  of  hammer,  pointed  and  iliarp  at  one  end,  at  the  other 
are  teeth  made  of  good  fteel  and  fquar'd,  that  they  may  be  the 
ftronger.  This  ferves  to  break  the  marble,  and  is  us'd  in  thofe 
cafes,  where  the  workman  can't  make  ufe  of  both  his  hands  to 
manage  his  mallet  and  chljjel. 

The  boucbard  is  a  piece  of  iron  well-fteel'd  at  the  bottom, 
and  pointed  at  both  ends  like  a  diamond,  it  is  us'd  to  make  an 
hole  of  equal  bignefs,  which  can't  be  done  with  cutting-tools. 

The  boucbard  is  beaten  down  with  the  beetle,  and  the  points 
breaking  the  marble  reduce  it  to  powder. 

Into  the  holes  water  is  thrown  from  time  to  time,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  that  is  made,  to  wafh  out  the  duft  of  the 
marble,  and  prevent  the  iron  from  heating,  which  would  fpoil 
the  temper  of  the  tool ;  for  the  free-fione  dufly  on  which  the 
tools  are  edged,  is  moiftened  only  to  prevent  their  heating,  and 
that  they  may  not  lofe  their  temper  by  being  rubbed  dry.  For 
which  reafon  they  wet  alfo  the  trepans,  which  otherwife  are  apt 
to  grow  hot  in  trepanning. 

The  fculptors  make  ufe  of  them  to  drive  into,  and  to  pierce 
fuch  places  of  their  pieces,  as  they  cannot  reach  with  the  chijfely 
without  endangering  the  fpoiling  of  it,  and  breaking  fomething 
cr  other. 

When  they  work  with  the  boucbard,  they  put  it  through  a  hole 
made  in  a  piece  of  leather,  which  is  pjt  over  the  place  they 
are  hollowing,  to  prevent  the  water's  fpircing  up  in  the  work- 
man's face. 

The  other  tools'necefTary  m  fculpture,  are  the  roundel,  which 
is  a  fort  of  cbijfel  made  round  ;  the  bouguet,  which  is  a  fort  of 
pointed  fquare  cbijjel :  befides  which,  the  fculptors  mutt  have  a 
com  pals  to  take  all  the  meafures  in  their  figures. 

When  the  fculptors  undertake  any  confiderable  piece  of  work, 
\v\\G.\\\tr  fiatues^  bafs-reliefs,  or  the  like,  they  always  make  a  7»o- 
del  in  clay  of  the  fame  bignefs  they  intend  the  figure  ihould  bej 
and  bccaute  earth  or  clay  fhrinks  as  it  grows  dry,  and  is  apt  to 
break,  it  ferves  only  for  a  mould  of  plaifter,  in  which  is  made 
figures  of  plaifler  alfo. 

This  thev  repair,  and  afterwards  ufe  for  a  vwdel,  from  which 
they  take  all  their  meafures,  and  govern  themfelves  in  cutting 
the  marble. 

For  the  good  guidance  of  their  work,  they  put  on  the  head 
of  this  ?«o«'f /  an  immoveable  circle,  divided  into  degrees,  with 
a  ?>7ovesble  rule  tix'd  in  the  middle  of  the  centre,   and  divided 
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alfo  into  parts :  at  the  end  of  the  rule  hangs  a  line  with  a  lcacl> 
by  which  they  take  all  the  points,  which  are  to  be  the  fanne  on 
the  block  j  a-top  of  which  hangs  a  line  in  like  manner  as  in  the 
model. 

But  there  are  excellent  y?«//)/or;j  who  don't  approve  of  this 
method,  faying,  if  the  model  flirs  never  fo  little,  their  meifures 
vary,  and  fo  they  make  ufe  of  the  compalTes  in  meafuring  all 
the  parts. 

As  to  figures  made  of  hard  flones,  fuch  as  that  of  Leu,  &cc. 
the  artificers  do  the  fame  as  in  working  in  marble,  excepting 
that  the  matter  not  being  fo  hard,  their  tools  are  not  lo  Itrong, 
and  fome  of  them  are  of  a  different  form,  as  the  rajpy  the  hajid- 
fawy  the  ripCj  the  ftrait  chijjel  with  three  teeth,  the  roundel^  and 
the  grater. 

Sculptors  have  commonly  a  bowl-difh,  m  which  they  temper 
plaifter  with  the  fame  fl:o:#  as  their  figures  are  made  of,  and 
make  a  powder  of  it,  with  v.'hich  they  fill  the  little  holes,  and 
repair  the  defeds  they  meet  with  in  the  Ifone:  thatof  7o«;7(?rn? 
is  fo  plain,  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  it. 

If  they  work  in  frec-Jlove,  they  have  tools  on  purpofe,  for 
free-ftojje  is  apt  to  fcale,  and  does  not  work  like  Rone  nor  marble. 

SEBENZANUS /i'f/V  intends  Martin  'Rota  ofSabhia. 

SECRECY  is  reprefented  [in  Va'mthgj^c.']  by  a  verygravff 
lady  all  in  black,  carrying  a  ring  in  her  mouth,  as  if  Ihe  intended 
to  feal  it  up. 

Grave,  becaufe  there  is  no  greater  fign  of  lightnefs  than  to 
divulge  a  friend's  fecret,'  in  black  denotes  conftancy,  never 
taking  any  other  colour  j  the  ring  is  the  emblem  of  fecrecy  and 
friendfliip. 

SECURITY  is  reprefented  [in  Vaintivg,  &:c.]  by  a  woman 
in  a  flumber,  leaning  one  hand  upon  a  fpear,  and  the  elbow  of 
the  other  on  a  pillow. 

The  fpear  denotes  pre-em.inence  and  command ;  the  pillar, 
the  confidence,  refolutenefs,  and  firmnefs  of  a  man,  when  fe- 
cure  from  danger  j  for  fecurity  is  the  ftrength  of  themind,  that 
no  vt'orldly  affair  canfi:aggeri  it  is  an  immoveable  force  of  mind 
in  managing  bufinefs  ^  for  nothing  is  able  to  divert  a  man  from 
his  defign,  if  grounded  on  reafon,  who  is  endued  with  that 
quality. 

CIVIL  SEDITION  is  reprefented  [in  Vaintwg,  &c.]  by  a 
woman  with  an  halbert  in  one  hand,  and  a  branch  of  ever-green 
oak  in  the  other,  two  dogs  at  her  feet,  fnarling  one  at  another. 

The  branch  fignifies,  that  it  being  fo  ftrong  a  plant,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  yet  by  Itriking  one  againll:  another, 
they  are  foon  broken;  fo  the  repuhlick  being  well-guarded  dif- 
ficultly yields  to  an  enemy,  yet  claHiiug  one  againil  another  by 
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ledion,  that  plane  will  be  a  circlcj  fo  much  the  greater,  as  'tis  | 

further  from  the  bafe.  | 

The  -vjay  and  manner  of  SHADOWING.  i 

1.  If  it  bea  furface  only,  it  is  beft  H^,  ado  wed  by  drawing  lines, 
either  ftrait  or  oblique  (according  as  the  fuperficies  is)  through 
the  better  half  of  it. 

2.  If  it  be  in  a  body-,  it  is  a  double  fhadow,  andisus'd  when 
a  fuperficies  begins  to  forfake  your  light,  as  in  columns  and  pil- 
lars, where  it  is  doubly  darkened  ^  and  reprefents  to  the  eye,  as 
it  were  the  back  fide,  leaving  that  unfhadowed  to  the  light. 

3.  The  triple  fhadow  is  made  by  crofling  over  again  the  double 
fhadow,  and  is  us'd  for  the  inward  parts  of  things,  as  in  clefts 
of  the  earth,  wells,  caves,  theinfidesof  pots,  cups,  and  difhes. 

4.  In  jhado'wing-,  let  the  (hado-w  fall  one  way,  that  is  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  body,  leaving  the  other  to  the  light. 

Tlous  in  a  man^  if  you  begin  to  Jljadow  his  right  cheek,  Jbado'VJ 
alfo  the  ri^ht  part  of  his  jieck,  arm,  thigh-,  fde,  /f^,&:c. 

5.  But,  if  the  light  fide  of  the  body  be  darkened,  by  the  op- 
pofition  of  fome  other  body  (landing  between  the  light  and  it, 
it  muft  receive  a  contrary  fhadow,  according  as  the  light  is 
obfufcated,  or  rendred  dim. 

jT/j/zj,  if  three  pillars  fia7id  togethery  that  in  the  middle  ?nufi 
recei've  ajljadow  on  both  fides. 

6.  All  circular  bodies  muft  have  a  circular  (hadow  according 
to  the  firft  fedlion  (according  to  their  form  or  appearance,)  and 
the  orbicular  iliadow  of  the  objedt,  which  cafteth  it. 

7.  The  fhadow  muft  be  made  to  grow  fainter  and  fainter, 
according  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  diftance  from  the  opake  body 
fhadowing. 

^nd  the  reafonis^  hecaufe  all  fhadows  are  pyramidal  -^  in  which 
cafe,  fpace  of  place  prevails  'with  the  light  againfi  the  fljadow. 

8.  Where  contrary  fhadows  concur,  let  the  meaneft  and  moft 
folid  body  be  firft  ferv'd ;  and  in  double  and  triple  fhadows,  let 
the  firft  lines  be  very  dry,  before  you  crofs  them,  for  fear  of 
blotting. 

9.  All  perfect  lights  receive  no  fhadow  at  all ;  but  being  ma- 
nifeft,  are  only  to  be  made  apparent  by  that  body  that  receives 
them,  whofs  Ihadow  muft  be  according  to  the  eiflux  of  light; 
but  the  colour  of  the  light  ought  to  agree  with  the  medium, 
which  receives  it;  v.'hcther  it  be  air,  cryftal,  water,  amber, 
glafs,  tranfparent  wine,  or  the  like. 

10.  Some  artifts  have  us'd  a  little  too  much  white.,  yet  with 
a  certain  kind  of  grace,  altho'  their  work  has  been  much  lighter 
^han  the  pattern  in  the  lighteft  part  of  the  body ;  but  then  wi.hal, 
they  make  the  fhadow  as  much  too  in  the  obfcure  parts,  where 
the  light  fell  by  refledtion,  to  fet  forth  the  decay  of  light  in  the 
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fame  part  of  the  body;    by  this  means  the  work  Teems  to  be 
much  rais'd,  thereby  deceiving  the  fight. 

11.  For  the  light,  which  comes  to  the  eye  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  comes  with  a  blunter  and  larger  angle,  and  fo  reprefcnts 
the  objcd:  the  more  evidently ;  whence  comes  an  admirable  e- 
tni?ie7tce  J  the  caufc  of  which  is,  for  that  there  is  much  more 
Hiadow  than  is  necclTary  in  that  part,  where  the  light  decays 
moft. 

12.  So  that  the  vifual  lines  failing,  that  part  comes  to  the  eye 
with  a  more  acute  an^Je,  and  therefore  cannot  be  feen  fo  per- 
fecftly,  but  feems  to  Hy  inwards,  and  ftand  farther  off. 

SHADOW  [in  Vaivtivg]  is  an  imitation  of  a  real  fliadow, 
efiFecled  by  gradually  heightening  and  darkening  the  colours  of 
fuch  figures,  as  by  their  difpontions  cannot  receive  any  direcfl 
rays  from  the  luminary,  that  is  fuppos'd  to  enlighten  the  piece. 

The  management  of  the  fhadows  and  lights  makes  what  the 
paintess  call  the  clair  cbfcttrc. 

0/  SHADOWING  a  NAKED  BODY. 

1.  The  ftiadows  of  the  neck  in  a  child  or  young  woman  are 
very  fine,  rare  and  hard  to  be  feen  j  in  a  man  the  finews  and 
veins  are  exprefs'd  by  fhadowing  of  the  reft  of  the  neck,  and 
leaving  them  white  j  the  fhculder  is  fhadowed  underneath,  the 
brawn  of  the  arm  muft  appear  full  and  white,  fliadowed  on  one 
fide. 

2.  The  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hand  or  knuckles  are  made 
with  two  or  three  hair  ftrokes,  with  a  fine  touch  of  the  pen. 

3.  The  paps  of  a  7na7i  are  fliewn  by  two  or  three  ftrokes  given 
underneath  i  in  a --^.^'o^^.-rr  by  an  orbicular  fhadc,  fom.ewhat  deep; 
the  ribs  retain  no  fhadow,  except  the  figure  be  reprefented  lean. 

4.  The  belly  is  made  imminent  by  (hadowing  underneath  the 
breaft-bone  and  the  flank:  the  brawn  oi  the  thigh  is  fhadowed 
by  drawing  fmall  hair  ftrokes  fronfi  the  hip  to  the  knee,  and 
Crofs'd  again  overthwartly. 

5.  The  knee  is  to  be  finely  fhadowed  underneath  the  joint; 
the  fliin-bone  appears  by  fliadowing  one  half  of  the  leg  with  a 
fingle  fhadow. 

6.  The  ankle-bone  appears  by  fliadowing  a  little  underneath 
(as  in  the  knees)  and  the  finews  of  it  muft  feem  to  take  begin- 
ning from  the  midft  of  the  foot,  and  to  grow  bigger  as  they 
approach  nearer  to  the  toes. 

7.  The  fhadows  of  the  foot  muft  take  place  according  as 
fealbn  and  occafion  requires  ^  for  which  (as  alfo  in  all  the  for- 
mer precepts)  the  having  of  good  prints  will  be  of  no  fmall  ad- 
Vantage. 
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of  the  Origin  «/ SHADOWS. 

To  define  a  natural Jhado'Wy  vve  do  not  call  it  an  abfolute  pri- 
vation of  light  j  for  this  would  be  to  form  a  perfe6t  obfcurity, 
wherein  objects  would  be  no  more  feen  than  their  lliadows :  but 
we  mean  by  (Jjadonu^i  diminution  of  light,  occafionedbythein- 
terpofition  of  fome  opake  bodvj  which  receiving  and  intercept- 
ing the  light  that  fhould  be  caft  on  the  plane,  it  is  placed  on, 
there  gives  a  fliadow  of  its  own  form. 

For  light  being  of  a  communicative  nature,  diffufes  itfelf  on 
every  thing,  not  hid  from  it  j  particularly  on  every  thing  that  is 
plain  and  fmooth :  but  where  there  happens  the  leaft  elevation, 
a  fhadow  is  produc'd,  which  exhibits  the  figure  of  the  illumined 
part  on  the  plan. 

The  diver Jity  of  luminaries  occafions  a  difference  offhadows  j 
for  if  the  body,  that  illumines,  be  larger  than  the  body  illumined  j 
the  fhadow  will  be  lefs  than  the  body.  If  they  be  equal,  the  fha- 
dow  will  be  equal  j  and  if  the  luminary  be  lefs  than  the  objed:, 
the  (hadow  will  be  continually  enlarging,  as  it  goes  further  oiF. 

Of  the  difference  of  SHADOWS. 
From  what  has  been  obferv'd  before  may  be  drawn  thiscon- 
clu{ion,that  the  fame  object;  may  project  Hiadows  of  divers  forms, 
tho'  ftill  illumined  on  the  fame  fide  j  the  fun  giving  one  form, 
the  torch  another,  and  the  day-light  no  precife  form  at  all. 

The  fun  always  makes  its  fhadow  equal  to  the  objed,  that  is, 
projeds  it  parallel  wife. 

It  is  certainly  of  confequence  to  all  painters,  engravers,  (^c. 
to  obferve  thefe  rules  precifely,  and  not  to  take  the  rules  for 
candles,  lamps,  and  the  like,  in  lieu  thereof,  as  is  too  frequently 
done. 

The  fhadow  of  a  torch  or  flambeau  is  not  projeded  in  pa- 
rallels, but  in  rays  proceeding  from  a  centre,  whence  the  fha- 
dow is  never  equal  to  the  body,  but  always  bigger,  and  grows 
bigger  as  it  recedes  farther.  It  appears  therefore  a  grofs  abufe 
to  reprefent  the  fliadow  of  a  torch,  like  that  of  the  fun;  and  the 
fliadow  of  the  fun  like  that  of  a  candle,  v/hen  the  dirFerence  is 
fo  confiderablc. 

There  is  a  third  khid  of  fhadow^  neither  produc'd  by  the  fun 
nor  a  torch;  but  only  a  fine  funny  day,  which  wanting  ib-engdi 
to  finifli,  and  define  its  form,  occafions  a  ciimnefs  near  the  ob- 
ject. Now  for  this  there  is  no  certain  ruJe,  but  every  body  con- 
dutxs  k  at  difcretion. 

All  thefe  ihadows  both  of  the  fun,  of  the  torch,  and  of  the 
day-light  muft  appear  darker  than  the  parts  of  objedls  not  illu- 
mined ;  and  that  part  of  the  fliadow,  that  is  mofl:  remote  from 
fhe  objed,  muft-  be  ftill  darker  than  that  nearer  it. 

To- 
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Tofincit/jefor7n  of  the  SHADOWS. 

Tho'  perfpedive  is  defin'd  to  be  the  reprefenting  objeds,  which 
are  on  the  ground,  or  a  horizontal  plane,  upon  a  plaiie  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon  j  yet  in  the  buiinef's  of  iliadowsit  is  quite 
the  revcrfe,  iince  we  there  conceive  a  body  rais'd  over  the  plan, 
which  being  illumin'd,  cafls  its  own  fliadow  on  the  plan. 

To  find  a  fliadow,  two  things  are  propos'd,  "viz.  light  and  a 
hoclj/j.  Light,  tho'  quite  contra ly  to  fhadow,  is  yet  what  gives 
it  its  beingi  as  the  body  or  objedl;  13  what  gives  its  forms  or  fi- 
gure. 

To  conceive  the  nature  of  fliadov/s  more  clcnriy,  and  render 
the  practice  more  eafy,  ic  muft  be  obfcrv'd,  that  there  are  two 
points  to  be  made  ule  of  j  one  of  tbcin  the  foot  of  the  light, 
v/hich  is  alv/ays  taken  on  the  plan  the  object  is  placed  upon, 
the  other  the  luminous  body  j  the  rule  being  common  to  the 
fun,  torch,  ^f.  with  this  difiercnce,  that  the  fun's  iliadow  is  prO" 
jecled  in  parallels,  and  that  of  the  torch  in  rays  from  the  fame 
centre. 

OfSHADOWS  from  the  fmi. 

The  fun  being  vaflly  larger  than  the  whole  globe  of  the  eartii> 
muft  give  all  its  Hiadows  pointed  ,■  by  reafon  ic  illumines  more 
than  half  of  them. 

In  confequence  of  this  demonftration,  we  might  conclude^ 
that  all  the  fun's  iTiadows  muft  be  lels  than  the  bodies  that  pro- 
jedt  them,  and  diminilTied  more  and  more,  as  they  recede  fur- 
ther and  further.  .. 
.  Now  this  would  be  true  were  there  any  relation  between  the 
body  illuminated,  and  the  body  illumining  j  but  as  all  objefe  on 
the  earth  are  fofmallincomparifon  of  chat  ftar^,  the  diminution 
of  their  Jliadows  is  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  which  Cees  them 
always  equal  j  i.  e.  either  broader  or  narrov/er  than  the  body  thai 
forms  them  :  on  this  account  all  the  fhadows  caus'd  by  thefua 
are  made  in  parallels. 

•  From  the  whole  it  appears,  that  to  find  the  fhadow  of  any, 
body  whatever  oppcs'd  to  the  fun',  a  line  muft,  be  drawn  from 
the  top  of  the  luminary  perpendicular  to  the  place  where  the 
foot  of  the  luminary  is  to  be  taken  j  and  through  this  place  aa 
occult  line  to  be  drawn  through  one  of  the  angles  of  the  plan 
pftheobjeft,  and  anorher  from  the  fun  to  the  fame  angles  and 
the  inrerfection  of  the  two  lines  will  fiiew  hov/  far  the  fhadow 
is  to  go :  all  the  other  lines  muft  be  drawn  parallel  hereto. 

The  SHADOWS  of  the  Sun  are  e^ual  in  chje6is  of  the  fame 
eighty  tho"  at  a  cii(la}ice  frnr/t  each  other.     See  Plate,  fig.  I. 
Experience  teaches  that  fcveral  ftiles  or  elevations  of  t'iie  fame, 
•^'-ighr,  reii:iov'd  to  a  diftance  from  each  other,  do  yet  project 
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equal  fhadows  at  the  fame  time :  I  fay,  at  the  fam.e  time,  for 
they  are  lengthening  and  fhortening,  in  proportion  as  the  fun 
comes  nearer,  or  recedes  further  ofFj  one  or  other  of  which 
he  is  continually  doing. 

For  this  reafon,  when  the  fhadow  of  an  obje6l  is  to  be  caft: 
any  way,  you  mull  determine  the  place  of  the  fun,  and  the 
point  underneath,  to  draw  two  occult  lines  from  the  fame,  for 
the  extremity  of  the  fhadow;  as  here  the  palifade  A  gives  the 
extreme  of  its  fliadow  in  B  ■■,  and  if  from  this  point  B  you  draw 
a  line  to  the  point  of  fight:  C,  this  line  B  C  will  be  the  fhadow 
of  the  palifade  D,  as  well  as  that  of  A,  and  of  all  the  reft  in 
the  fame  line  to  the  very  point  of  fight. 

In  efFed,  it  muft  be  held  for  a  certain  maxim,  that  fliadows 
always  retain  the  fame  point  of  fight  as  the  objedls. 

On  the  footing  of  this  obfervation,  that  objects  of  the  fame 
height  give  equal  fhadows^  if  you  would  give  the  fhadow  of 
tlie  palifades  E F,  which  are  of  the  fame  height  as  AD,-  take 
in  your  compafTes  the  diftance'AD,  and  fet  it  orr  the  foot  of 
the  palifade  E,  by  which  you  will  have  E  G  j  then  from  G  draw 
a  line  to  the  point  of  fight  C,  and  thus  you  are  to  proceed, 
tho'  the  walks  were  infinite. 

Tho'  the  fun  is  made  to  appear  in  the  firft  figure,  it  muft 
not  be  imagined  that  he  is  fo  near  the  objedts.  My  intention 
was  to  fhew,  that  the  rays  proceed  from  him,  when  at  fuch  a 
height,  tho'  far  without  the  limits  of  the  piece. 

As  in  this  fecond  figure,  which  yet  has  the  line,  for  the  foot 
of  the  fun  A  B,  and  that  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  C  ■,  by  reafon 
that  thofe  are  always  required  for  finding  the  extremities  of  the 
fliadov/s.    Seefg.2.. 

The  fhadow  of  the  object  O  is  found  by  continuing  the  line 
AB,  and  making  ir  rife  over  the  fteps,  and  again  ft  the  Vv'all,  'till 
cut  by  the  ray  in  the  point  S,  by  the  rays  pafling  over  the  cor- 
ner of  the  cbjeft,  and  from  S  drawing  a  line  to  the  point  ot 
fight  T. 

To  find  the  fhadow  of  the  obje6l  P,  it  muft  be  remcmbred 
that  the  foot  of  the  light  muft  always  be  fjppos'd  on  the  plan, 
where  the  object  is  placed.  Accordingly  the  ray  C  cutting  the 
little  line  A  B,  fiiews  how  far  the  Ihadow  of  the  little  objedl  P 
muft  go,  to  be  thence  drawn  to  the  point  of  fight  T. 

The  object  V  cafts  its  fhadow  all  along ;  tho'  in  its  way  it 
defcends  into  a  ditch. 

The  lliadow  of  the  wall  R  is  found  by  the  fame  rule  as  the 
reft  i  as  appears  from  the  lines  A  B,  and  the  ray  C. 

SHADOWS  on  fei-eral parallel  planes. 
The  firft  plane  here  is  the  floor,  whereon  the  chair  Aftands; 
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the  fecond  plane  is  the  upper  part  of  the  table,  parallel  tc  the 
firft,  and  may  be  either  above  or  below  it. 

There  might  alfo  be  more  of  ihefe  planes,  wherein  to  find 
the  foot  of  the  illuminating  body,  in  order  to  come  at  the  fha- 
dow  of  the  object. 

Suppofe  the  foot  of  the  illuminating  body  to  be  C,  and  the 
flame  B,  from  thefe  points  C  and  B  draw  lines,  through  the  up- 
per and  under  part  of  the  objed:  D,  which  will  give  the  fliadow 
£  upon  the  table. 

To  find  the  iliadow  of  the  chair  A,  which  is  plac'd  on  the 
ground,  determine  the  foot  of  the  luminary  on  the  table  in  C 
on  the  ground,-  this  is  cleared  by  the  following  inftru6tions. 

From  the  point  of  diftance,  which  is  here  fuppos'd  to  be 
without  the  limirs  of  the  paper,  draw  a  line  through  the  foot 
of  the  table  F  j  then  from  the  angle  G  upon  the  table  let  fall 
a  perpendicular,  cutting  the  line  F  in  the  point  H,  and  from  H 
draw  a  parallel  to  the  bafe  H  I,  which  is  equal  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  table,  and  will  diredl  to  the  thing  requir'd. 

For  draw.ing  a  line  from  the  point  of  iightK,  thro'  the  foot 
of  the  luminary  C,  to  the  extremity  of  the  table  Lj  from  the 
fame  point  L,  let  fall  a  perpendicular  to  H  I,  which  will  give 
the  point  M. 

Then  from  M  draw  a  line  to  the  point  of  fight  K  j  in  which 
line  M  K  v/ill  the  foot  of  the  luminary  be  found. 

To  determine  the  precife  point,  let  fall  a  perpendicular  from 
the  point  C,  which  cutting  the  line  M  K,  will  give  the  point 
N  for  the  foot  of  the  luminary. 

This  point  N  being  thus  found,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  fhadow  of  the  chair  A  j  the  method  being  the  fame 
as  for  the  other  objedfs  taught  before,  that  is,  from  the  foot  of 
the  luminary  N  draw  lines  through  all  the  angles  of  the  plan  of 
the  chair,  and  other  lines  through  the  upper  part  of  the  chair 
from  the  luminary  B  ■■,  thefe  latter,  by  interfering  the  former, 
exprefs  the  bounds  of  the  iliadow.  For  the  reit,  the  figure  gives 
fufficient  diiedtions. 

The  SHADOW  of  an  ereSi  and  inverted  PYRAMID  by 
Torch-light. 

The  fhadow  of  an  ered  pyramid  by  torch-light  falls,  as  it 
would  by  the  light  of  the  lun  \  and  in  both  cafes  there  is  but 
one  line,  whereon  the  vertical  point  of  the  pyramid  will  be 
found. 

Upon  the  planes  B  C  DE  draw  the  diagonals  EB  and  DC,- 
tlnough  the  central  point  F,  raife  the  perpendicular  FA;  and 
from  the  four  points  B  C  D  E,  draw  lines  to  the  point  A,  and 
the  pyramid  will  be  erected. 
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Then  to  find  itsfhadow,  draw  an  indefinite  line  from  the  bafis 
G  of  the  illuminating  body,  paffing  through  F^  and  from  the 
central  flame  of  the  torch  H,  draw  another  line  over  the  vertex 
of  the  pyramid  in  the  line  G  F,  'till  it  cut  the  point  I,  which 
point  will  limit  the  fhadow  of  the  pyramid. 
■  Laftly,  draw  a  line  from  C  to  I,  and  another  from  E  to  I, 
and  the  triangle  C I E  will  be  the  fhadow  of  the  pyramid. 

To  gain  the  fhadow  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  draw  perpendi- 
cular lines  from  the  angular  points  of  its  bafe,  and  form  the 
fubjacent  plane,  by  means  thereof,  after  the  manner  direded 
for  the  fun. 

Aiid  from  all  the  angles  of  this  plane,  draw  lines  to  the  bafe  ol 
the  torch  Gj  then  from  H,  the  central  point  of  the  flame,  draw 
other  lines  touching  all  the  angles  of  the  bafe  of  the  inverted 
pyramid,  and  dividing  thoie  of  the  plane,  whereby  the  Ihadow 
will  be  defined. 

The  different  d'lfpofttions  and  heights  0/ SHADOWS  by  torch- 
light. 
Shadows  from  the  fun  are  all  cafl  the  fame  way,  and  have 
the  fame  difpoficion  j    it  being  impofTible,  that  the  fun  iliould 
occafion  one  fhadow  to  tend  towards  the  eafi:,  and  another  to- 
wards the  welt,  at  the  fame  time. 

It  is  true,  in  different  times  of  ihe  day,  it  makes  this  diflTerence : 
|)ut  never  in  one  and  the  fame  hour. 

•  But  the  torch,  candle,  and  lamp,  have  always  ibis  effect;  for 
in  what  place  foever  one  of  ihefe  luminaries  be  found,  pro- 
vided there  be  a  number  of  objects  about  thein,  the  Ihadows 
will  be  caft  various  ways ;  fome  to  the  eaft,  fome  to  the  weft, 
fome  to  the  north,  and  others  to  the  fouth,  according  to  the 
fituation  of  the  objecfts  around  the  luminary:  the  foot  of  which 
here  reprefented,by  A,  ferves  as  acotnmon  centre,  from  which 
they  all  proceed ;  and  the  flame  here  reprefenced  by  B,  ihew;; 
where  they  are  to  terminate,  tho'  at  different  ditlancesj  as  tb>2 
nearefl  produce  the  fliorteft  fhadows,  and  the  remoteft  the 
longeft.    SeePlatej  j^g.i. 

The  SHADOW  double  J. 
When  two  luminaries  lliineon  the  fame  objedt,  tWoHiadpws 
muff  be  produc'd,  each  of  the  luminaries  occafioning  its  refpec- 
tive  iTiadov/,  and  that  m  proportion  tothe  circumftanccsof  the 
luminary. 

If  fuch  luminaries,  when  at  equal  diftances;,  be  equal,  the 
fliadows  themfelves  muft  be  equal :  but  if  there  be  any  difpro- 
portion,  that  is,  if  one  of  them  be  a  little  bigger  than  the 

other^ 
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other,  or  one  of  them  a  little  nearer  the  objc6l  than  the  other, 
the  lliadows  will  be  unequal. 

Thus  the  obje6t  O  being  illuminated  by  two  candles,  the  one 
near  at  hand  in  P,  the  other  farther  otT  in  Q,  it  is  evident  the 
fliadow  ct  the  candle  P  will  be  deeper  than  tliat  of  the  candle 
C^  as  is  eyprefs'd  in  the  figure.    SeePlate^  fig.  z. 

The  rules  for  fuch  iliadows  are  the  fame  with  thofe  already 
given,  both  for  the  fun  and  the  torch. 

The  reafon  why  SHADOWS/?//  all  07ie  way. 

Firft,  bccaufe  the  light  does  not  with  all  its  brightneis  illumi- 
nate any  more  than  that  part,  that  is  direclly  oppolite  to  it. 

Secondly,  It  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  eye ;  for  the 
firft  part  of  the  body  coming  to  the  eye  with  a  bigger  angle,  is 
leen  more  dillinftly ;  but  the  fccond  part  being  further  oflF^  is 
feen  by  the  eye  in  a  leflTer  angle. 

And  if  you  are  to  draw  two  or  three  men  ftanding  together, 
one  behind  another,  tho'  all  of  them  receive  equally  the  light, 
yet  the  fecond  being  further  from  the  eye,  muffc  be  fhadowed 
darker,  and  the  third  more  dark  than  the  fccond. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  if  you  draw  many  figures  to- 
gether in  one  room,  they  mufb  all  be  iliadowed  on  the  contrary 
lide  from  the  light,  whether  it  comes  in  at  the  middle  or  end, 
or  any  where  clfe. 

Again,  that  part  of  the  body  muft  be  made  lighteft,  which 
hath  the  light  mofl:  directly  oppofite  taitj  as  if  the  light  be 
placed  above  tlie  head  defcending,  then  the  top  of  the  head 
muft  be  made  the  lighteft,  thellioulder  next  lighteft,  and  fo  you 
muft  lofe  by  degrees. 

That  part  of  the  body,  that  ftands  fartheft  out,  muft  be  made 
lighteft,  becaufe  it  comes  neareft  to  the  light,  and  the //g/j;  lofes 
lb  much  of  its  brightnels,  by  how  much  any  part  of  the  body 
bends  inward;  becaufe  thole  parts,  that  ftick  our,  do  hinder 
the  luftre  of  the  full  brightnefs  of  the  light  from  thofe  parts,  that 
fall  any  thing  more  inv/ard  ;  therefore  by  how  much  one  pare 
of  the  body  fticks  out  beyond  the  other,  it  muft  be  made  fo 
much  lighter  than  the  other ;  or  if  it  fall  more  inward,  then  it 
muft  be  made  more  dark. 

As  for  fattins  and  filks,  and  all  other  fhining  ftufFs,  they  have 
certain  bright  refiedlions,  exceeding  bright,  with  fudden  light 
glances  j  efpecialiy  where  the  light  falls  the  brighteft;  and  fo 
the  reflexions  are  lefs  bright,  by  how  much  the  garment  falls 
more  inward  from  the  light. 

The  like  is  feen  in  armour,  and  brafs  pots  and  kettles,  or  any 
glittering  metals:  you  may  fee  a  fudden  brightnefs  in  the  middle 
or  centre  of  the  light,  which  caufes  the  fl-iining  nature  of  fuch 
things. 

Y  4  SHAM. 
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SHAMMY  ?  Leather,   popularly  caH'd  (J^ammy-y  a  kind  of 

CHAMOIS  3  leather,  either  drefledinoil,  or  tanned,  much 
efteemed  for  its  foftneis,  pliancy,  &c. 

It  is  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  chamois^  a  kind  of  wild 
goat  call'd  alio  Ifard^  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  D^wf^/we,  ^*- 
I'oy-i  Viedmonty  and  th^  Pyrefteajis. 

Befides  the  fofcnefs  and  warmnefs  of  the  leather,  it  has  the 
faculty  of  bearing  foap  without  damage,  which  renders  it  very 
ufeful  on  many  accounts. 

In  Fraizce^  &c.  fome  wear  the  skin  crude  without  any  prepa- 
ration ;  it:  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  purifying  viercury^  which  is  done 
by  paffing  it  through  the  pores  of  this  skin,  which  are  very  clofe. 
See  MERCURY. 

The  true  chamoife  leather  is  counterfeited  with  common  goat, 
kid,  and  even  flieep  skinj  the  practice  of  which  makes  a  par- 
ticular profelTion  called  by  the  French  CbaJfioifeur.  The  lall  is 
the  leaft  efteemed,  yet  fo  popular,  and  fuch  vaft  quantities  pre- 
pared, efpecially  about  Orleans-,  Marfeilles-,  and  TholouJ'e^  that  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  give  the  method  of  preparation. 

The  ma7iner  of  c\\2in'\d\.{\v\g-i  or  of  preparing  ll^cep)  goat,  or  kid 
skins  in  oil,  in  imitation  of  Charnois. 

The  skins  being  wallied,  drained,  and  fmearcd  over  with 
quick  lime  on  the  flefliy  tide,  are  folded  in  two  length-wife,  the 
"Wool  outwards,  and  laid  on  heaps,  and  fo  left  to  terment  eight 
days  i  or  if  they  had  been  lefc  to  dry  after  fleaing,  for  fifteen 
days. 

Then  they  are  waflied  out,  drained,  and  half-dried,  laid  on  a 
wooden  leg  or  horfe,  the  wool  ftripp'd  off  widi  a  round  ftaff 
for  the  purpofe,  and  hid  in  a  weak  pit,  the  lime  whereof  had 
been  ufed  before,  and  had  loft  the  grcareft  part  of  its  force. 

After  twenty-four  hours  they  are  taken  our,  and  left  to  drrdn 
twcniy-four  morc^  then  put  in  another  ftrong  pit.  This  done, 
they  are  taken  out,  drained,  and  put  in  again  by  turns;  which  be- 
gins to  difpofe  thetn  to  take  oil :  and  this  practice  they  continue 
for  fix  weeks  in  fumm.er,  or  three  months  in  winter,'  at  the  end 
whereof  they  are  waili'd  out,  laid  on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the 
furface  of  the  skin  on  the  wool  iide  peel'd  off,  to  render  them 
the  fofcer;  then,  made  into  parcels,  fteep'd  a  night  in  the  river, 
in  winter  more;  ftretch'd  fix  or  fevcn  over  one  another,  on 
ihe  wooden  leg  ,•  and  the  knife  pafs'd  ftrongly  on  the  fleih  .fidey 
to  take  oft  any  thiiig  fuperfluous,  and  render  the  skin  frtioorh. 

Then  they  are  ftrecch'd  as  before,  in  the  river,  and  the  fatne 
operation  repeated. on  the  wool  fide;  then  thrown  into  a  tub 
of  water  with  bran  in  ir,  which  is  brew'd  among  the  skins  'fill 
the  greateft  part  ftick  to  them ;  and  then  feparated  into  diAin6t 
tubs  'till  they  fwell,  and  rife  of  thcmfelvej  above  the  water. 
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By  this  means,  the  remains  of  the  Ume  are  cleared  out :  they 
are  then  wrung  out,  hung  up  to  dry  on  ropes,  and  fent  to  the 
mill,  with  the  quantity  of  oil  neceflary  to  full  them :  the  beft 
oil  is  that  of  llock-fifh. 

Here,  they  are  hrft  thrown  in  bundles  into  the  river  for  twelve 
hours,  then  laid  in  the  mill-trough,  and  fuU'd  without  oil  'till  they 
be  well  foftened ;  then  oil'd  wuh  the  hand,  one  by  one,  and 
thus  form'd  into  parcels  of  four  skins  each,  which  are  milFd  and 
dry'd  on  cords  a  fecond  time;  then  a  third ;  then  oil'd  again  and 
dry'd. 

This  procefs  is  repeated  as  often  as  neceffity  requires :  when 
done,  if  there  be  any  moifture  remaining,  they  are  dry'd  in  a 
ftove,  and  made  up  into  parcels,  wrapped  up  in  wool  j  after  fome 
time  they  are  open'd  to  the  air,  but  wrapp'd  up  again  as  before, 
'till  fuch  time  as  the  oil  feems  to  have  loll  all  its  force,  which 
it  ordinarily  does  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  skins  are  then  return'd  from  the  mill  to  the  chamoifer 
to  be  fcour'dj  which  is  done  by  putting  them  into  a  lixivium 
of  wood-allies,  working  and  beating  them  in  it  with  poles,  and 
leaving  them  to  fteep  till  the  lye  have  had  its  efFeclj  then  wrung 
out,  ileep'd  in  another  lixivium,  wrung  again,  and  this  repeated 
till  all  the  greafe  and  oil  be  purg'd  out.  They  are  then  half 
dry'd,  and  pafs'd  over  a  iharp-edg'd  iron  inftrumcnt,  pi ac'd  per- 
pendicular in  a  block,  which  opens,  foftens,  and  makes  them 
gentle:  laftly,  they  are  thoroughly  dry'd,  and  pafs'd  over  the  fame 
inftrument  again,  v/hich  finifhes  the  preparation,  and  leaves  them 
in  form  of  chavioh. 

Kid  and  Gotf^-skins  are  chainoWd  in  the  ikme  manner  as  thofc 
of  Sheep;  excepting  that  the  hair  is  taken  off,  without  the  ufe 
of  any//w?j  and  that  when  brought  from  the  mill,  they  under- 
go a  parricular  preparation  call'd  raifiallwg^  the  moft  delicate 
and  difficult  of  all  the  others. 

It  confilb  in  this,  that  as  foon  as  brought  from  the  mill,  they 
are  ftecp'd  in  a  fit  lixivium j  taken  out,  ftretch'd  on  a  round 
wooden  leg,  and  the  hair  fcrap'd  ofl  with  the  knife  j  this  makes 
them  fmooth,  and  in  working,  call:  a  kind  of  fine  nap.  The 
difficulty  is  in  fcraping  them  evenly. 

SIBYLS  are,  according  to  fome,  in  number  twelve^  but  Mar- 
timius  will  have  but  two,  ?liny  and  Solfnits  but  three,  and  5^/- 
mafius  but  the  firfl:  feven  :  but  Varro  allows  ten. 

They  are  generally  reprefented  as  young  women  ^  yet  fome  of 
them  v/ere  old,  as  fhe  whichTold  the  hooVs  loTarquin. 

Thefe  Slhyh  were  in  high  efteem  (by  Ibme  perfons)  on  ac- 
count of  their  prophecies  of  Chrifl. 

SIBYLLA  AGRIPPINA  is  reprefented  \jn  Vahthg,  &c.J 
as  a  woman  in  years  in  a  role-colour'd  garment.     She  is  call'd 

by 
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by  divers  authors  JEgyptka.    Suidas  relates  that  flie  propheficd 
in  Egypt  in"  the  days  of  Pharaoh. 

Her  prophefy  imported,  that  hands  fbould  be  laid  on  the  in- 
vifihle  ivor/d;  his  beauty  [hall  not  appear ^  his  mother's  luomb 
Jliall  inclofe  him-)  and  he  (who  is  eternal  joy)  Jhall  weep. 

SIBYLLA  LYBICA  was  born  in  Lybia  (otherwile  call'd  E- 
lijfa)  and  was  contemporary  with  Euripides.  Laiiatttius  allows 
her  thefecond  place  among  r.ht  Sibyls  for  her  admirable  predic- 
tions, viz.  thetitne  draws  on-)  and  is  7iot  far  ojf\  when  the  God 
of  light  Jhall  be  iwviroiid  with  the  radiant  beaim  of  the  Sun. 
She  is  reprefented  [in  Painting-,  &c.]  as  an  elderly  woman  in 
purple  garments,  crown'd  with  a  garland  of  flowers. 

SIBYLLA  DELPHICA  was  fo  call'd  from  her  being  born 
at  Delphos.  She  liv'd  before  the  flege  of  Troy^  and  foretold  the 
manner  of  that  war  j  and  prophefied  of  Chrifi  as  follows,  Knov) 
him  for  thy  Lord-,  who  is  the  fan  of  Godj  a  prophet  Jhall  be 
bor7t  of  a  pure  firgin  without  the  feed  of  man.  She  is  repre- 
fented [in  Painting-)  &c.]  as  a  young  woman  clothed  in  a  black 
garment,  holding  in  her  hand  a  horn. 

SIBYLLA  PHRYGIA  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  &c.]  as 
having  an  old  Saturjtian^  hard-fa vour'd  face,  clad  in  red  garmenis; 
many  fuppofe  her  to  be  Cajfandra.  She  prophefied  very  di- 
vinely of  the  day  of  Judgment  as  follows,  A  trumpet  ( faid  JJje) 
from  heaveyt  Jljall  give  a  very  terrible  and  dreadful  found  j  all 
Kings  Jhall  Jiand  before  the  judgmsnt-feat  of  God-,  who  will  at 
once  judge  both  the  juji  and  unjujt. 

SIBYLLA  HEROPHILA  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  &c.] 
as  a  young  woman  very  fair,  clad  in  a  purple  garment,  and  having 
her  head  cover'd  with  a  veil  of  lawn :  fhe  is  alfo  call'd  Erithrea, 
and  as  ApoUodorus  Erithreus  writes,  was  a  citizen  of  Erithrea  in 
Ionia.  She  prophclled  to  the  Greeks  that  they  fliould  overcome 
Troy:,  and  alfo  of  ChriJl  as  followeth.  The  earth  foall  fweat  as 
a  token  of  judgment:,  a  King  f jail  come  from  he  aven-)Whofe  kivg- 
do?n  fljall  be  everlafiiitg. 

SIBYLLA  EUROPEA  is  faid  to  have  been  born  in  Jeru- 
falejn^  but  the  place  of  her  birth  is  not  certainly  known.  She 
prophelied  thus,  The  almighty  fljall  C07ne  acccmpanfd  with  his  le- 
gions of  Angels-)  he  Jhall  walk  over  the  hills  and  clouds-)  he  jhall 
live  poorly  and  in  filence-,  he  (Ijall  bear  rule.  She  is  reprefented 
[in  Painting.)  &c,]  as  a  comely  young  woman,  having  a  high 
red-colour'd  face,  clad  in  a  garment  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  fine 
veil  on  her  head. 

SIBYLLA  PERSICA  liv'd  in  the  hundred  and  twentieth  O- 
Jympiad,  and  was  born  in  a  town  call'd  Noe  by  ihsRed-fea. 
She  prophefied  as  follows,  O  death,  thou  Jhalt  be  trodden  under 
feet:   the  fin  of  God  fo  all  be  born  into  the  vjorldj  and  be  Jhall 
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(irhjg  to  men  falvation;  the  invijih/e  vjorld  Jball  he  made  vifihle. 
She  is  reprelented  [in  Vainting,  See]  as  a  young  woman  in  a 
white  veil  and  golden  garment. 

SIBYLLA  SAMIA  was  born  ^xTluten  in  the  Ifle  of  Samos 
in  xhtJEgean  fea,  before  the  birth  o^ChriJl.  She  is  reprefented 
[in  Paiiitivgy  &c.]  as  a  woman  of  a  middle  age,  cloth'd  in  wil- 
low weeds,  and  holding  a  palm  in  her  hand.  She  prophefied 
fix  hundred  and  fixty-five  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrifij  and 
yet  prophefied  as  if  Ihe  had  liv'd  in  his  days  as  follows  j  O  ///- 
advised  and  indifcreet  people  c/"  Judca,  i^ho  did  not  turn  to  the 
Lord  your  God;  you  have  not  truly  known  him,  but  have  crovji^d 
him  vjith  thorr.s-y  avd  have  given  him  gall  to  drink. 
■  SIBYLLA  HELLESPONTICA  was  born  in  the  territories 
of  Troy-i  in  a  place  calfd  Marmiffa-^  near  the  town  of  Gergitha. 
She  is  reprefented  [in  Vainting^  &c.]  as  a  young  woman  of  a 
round,  lovely,  freih-colour'd  face,  cloth'd  in  green  garments, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  pen,  and  in  her  left  hand  a  book. 
Heraclitus  Ponticus  fay?,  that  flie  was  cotemporary  with  Solon,  in 
the  reign  of  Cyrus,  about  the  fixtieth  Olympiad.  She  prophefied 
as  follows,  Be  comforted,  O  ye  nations,  call  Npoii  your  God-,  your 
iniquities  Jhall  be  forgiven,  and  you  fi:all  find  mercy  at  the  haiids 
of  the  luord. 

SIBYLLA  TIBURTINA  was  born  in  Jialy  in  a  town  near 
"Rome,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Tibur,  from  whence  fhe  took 
her  name.  She  was  reprefented  [in  Painting,  &c.]  as  an  old 
woman  of  a  hard  vifage,  cloth'd  in  a  purple  garment,  and  having 
in  her  apron  the  books  of  the  Sibyls.  She  prophefied  as  follows ; 
^  branch  fijall  bud  from  a  fv)eet  root,  a  f.o'-^er  fljall  fpring  from 
thence^  and  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  fJjall  refv  upon  it. 

SIBYLLA  EPIROtICA;  flie  is  alfo  calfd  Cinmeria;  fhe  was 
faid  to  be  born  near  the  Bojhhorus;  but  others  fay  in  Cimmerian 
a  town  in  Campania  in  Italy.  She  is  reprefented  [in  Paintiisg,  &c.] 
as  an  old  v/oman  of  a  hard-favour'd  face  in  a  grotto,  cloth'd  in 
garments  of  purple  and  dark  colours.  She  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
phefied a-while  after  the  dcftruiflion  oiTroy,  as  follows  j  A  virgin 
fljall  br!72g  forth  a  fon  without  the  help  of  a  man,  and  nourifr> 
him  v^ith  the  ?nilk  of  her  breafis. 

SIBYLLA  CUMANA  was  born  in  Ctnna  a  town  of  Cam- 
pania in  Italy.  She  liv'd  in  the  fifty-fifth  Olympiad,  in  the  times 
of  Numa  Pompilius  and  Tarquinius  Superhus.  She  v/as  reprcfenijed 
[in  Paijttivg.,  &c.]  like  a  grave  matron  cover'd  wiih  a  veil,  and 
cloth'd  in  robes  of  a  blue  colour,  hiding  her  feet.  She  pro- 
phefied as  follows,  After  three  days  he  jhall  triumph  over  death, 
re  tier  n  to  the  light,  and  be  the  firfl  ivho  fljall  give  evidence  to  the 
tefnrreSion,  thereby  to  ^revgiheu  the  faithful  in  the  hope  of  e- 
Urtial  life.  . 

COR- 
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^  J>  CORNELIUS  SICHEN  ufed  thefe  two 
(J7^^\r     marks  in  one  hundred  and  eight  plates  of 
the  OU  Teflament  in  1569. 

LUCA  SIGNORELLI  DA  CORTONA  born  in  the 
year  14395  fcholar  of  Pietro  del  Borgo^  liv'd  at  feveral  places  in 
Italy,  excell'd  in  hiftory-painting,  died  in  the  year  1521,  ^ged 
82  years. 

To  prepare  raw  SILK  for  dying. 

Firft  put  the  jUk  into  a  bag,  or  make  it  up  fo  as  to  prevent 
it  from  being  tangled  j  and  for  every  pound  of  Jilk  allow  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  foap;  boil  them  together  for  the  fpace 
of  two  hours,  and  afterwards  cleanfe  it  very  well,  and  this  being 
done,  it  being  alfo  alum'd,  it  will  be  fit  for  dying  any  colour. 

Another  nuay. 

Take  for  every  pound  of  raw  filk  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
green  or  black  [oap^  fmear  the  [ilk  very  well,  and  thoroughly 
with  the  foap:,  then  put  it  up  in  a  linnen  bag,  and  boil  it  for 
fix  hours. 

Then  take  out  the  bag,  and  let  the  [ilk  cool,  that  you  may 
handle  it  the  better;  then  rinfe  it  in  a  river  or  running  water 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Beat  the  water  out  and  rinfe  it  well  ^ 
then  dry  it,  and  it  is  ready  for  dying. 

This  preparation  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  all  raw  [Iks  be- 
fore they  can  be  dyed. 

Ho'W  to  alum  the  boiled  SILK. 

For  every  pound  of  [Ik  melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ahtm 
in  a  kettle  or  skillet,  and  then  throw  it  into  a  tub  of  water ;  then 
put  in  the  [Ik-,  and  let  it  lie  in  fteep  all  night. 

You  muft  carefully  obferve  the  proportion  of  aluvi  direded 
before,  for  the  quantity  of  [Ik. 

To  make  or  dye  SILK  a  SILVER-co/oar. 

The  [Ik  having  been  firft  boiled  and  rinfed,  and  taken  off 
the  flicks,  put  it  into  a  veiTel  of  cold  water;  then  put  in  a  little 
of  the  former  rinfing  water,  and  a  few  galls-,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of //.4;  which  you  mull  ftir  about  in  the  liquor, 
till  it  is  brown,  and  then  rinfe  and  dry  it. 

To  dye  SILK  a  SILVER-GREEN. 

For  every  pound  of  [Ik  put  twelve  ounces  of  galls  in  fair 
water,  let  them  boil  for  two  hours;  then  pour  them  into  an- 
other veiTel,  and  ftir  the  [Iks  about  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  then  let  the  [Ik  lie  and  foak  in  it  one  night,  and  in  the 
morning  wring  it  our,  rinfe  and  beat  it,  and  hang  it  out  upon 
poles;  then  make  another  tub  of  liquor  with  a  futlicient  quan- 
tity of  Prcx'raec-wood,  fuds  and  cold  water;  ftir  the  [Iks  therein, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  brown  them  with  vitriolj  mad- 
der or  copperas^  and  wring  them  out  and  dry  them. 

To 
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To  reconjer  the  colour  of  black  SILK  or  CLOTH. 
Boil  the  leaves  of  a  forward  {umvatx  fg-tree  in  rainorriver- 
/ater,  till  a  third  part  of  the  water  is  confum'dj  walli  the  Jilk 
ir  cloth  in  this  water,  and  then  rinfe  it  or  brufli  it  over  with  a 
ttle  alum-wzicr:,  and  it  will  be  reftor'd  to  a  curious  fair  black. 
To  gild  SILK  and  LINKEN. 
Lay  parchment  glue  on  the  flk  or  Uiiven^  &cc.  do  this  gently 
lat  it  may  not  finking  then  take  cerufe,  bol:  and  i-erdigreafe,  of 
ich  a  like  quantity,  mix  and  grind  them  upon  a  ftone^  then 
aving  mixt  a  little  varniili  with  it  in  a  glaz'd  earthen  velTel, 
:t  it  fimmer  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 
Another  of  a  pure  gold  colour. 

Take  the  juice  of  frefli  fafron-^  or  for  want  of  it  ground 
jfron-y  and  the  beft  clear  orpimejit^  of  each  a  like  quantity; 
•ind  them  with  goafs-gall  ox  gall  of  a  pike  (which  is  better,) 
geil  twenty-eight  days  in  horfe-dung,  and  it  is  done. 
Hoii)  to  ftiffi-n  CAFFA  avd  the  like  forts  of  SILK,  a72d 

give  them  a  beautiful  hi(lre. 
Pound  an  ounce  of  gum  arabick,  and  half,  an  ounce  o^  gujn 
•agacanthj  very  well  in  a  mortar  j  diffolve  them  in  water;  tlaen 
oil  two  pound  of  li7:feed  in  water  fo  long  till  it  becomes  glu- 
nous,  then  put  in  the  gum-wner,  make  it  hot  and  fhrain  ic 
irough  a  cloth,  and  with  a  fpunge  fmear  it  on  the  wrong  fide 
f  the  flk,  taking  care  that  the  piece  of  flk  be  ftretch'd  both 
1  length  and  breadth,  otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  rumple. 
To  fcent  or  perfume  SILKS. 
Afcer  the  fdk  has  been  dyed,  for  every  pound  of  flk  take 
n  ounce  of  orris^  dry  it  well.     Lay  the  flks  in  rofe-water  in 
thick  (ieve,  and  betv.'ixt  every  row  itrew  powder  of  orris-,  and 
lut  it  up  clofe  in  a  box  or  cheft,  till  the  next  day,  and  the 
'k  will  emit  an  agreeable  odour. 

Hoiv  to  keep  SILK  from  (iai?2i?2g  in  the  ivafl.n-ug. 
Heat  rain-water  very  hot,  then  put  into  it  C^//7e-foap,  dif- 
Ive  it  well;  then  let  it  fl:and  ril!  it  is  almofl  cold,  and  then 
rinkle  in  a  fmall  quantity  ol  fuller' s-earth-^  then  fcoaroutthe 
ks-j  when  you  have  done,  clap  them  between  dry  cloths, 
lot  fufFcring  them  to  lie  on  heaps,)  and  they  will  look  frcdi 
id  fair. 

To  re  fore  SILKS  of  any  cobur  that  have  been  [oiled  or  greafed. 
Take  an  ounce  of  unllak'd  lime,  and  the  like  quanti:y  of 
e  aflics  of  vine-branches,  and  as  much  oak-bark,*  mix  thcni 
ell  together  in  fair  water,  and  xrwkQ  with  them  a  kind  o:-'  />.-' 
'■er  a  gentle  firej  let  this  fettle,  then  take  the  clear  part,  and 
b  over  the  faded  part  with  a  brufh  or  fpunge,  and  it  will  in 
lliort  time  refiorc  ic. 

Hovi 
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How  to  Make  a  foap  to  take  greafe,  /pots,  or  ftaha  out  of 
SILKS,  STUFFS,  CLOTH,  &c. 

Take  roch-aluT»,  burn  it  well  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  add  to  it  the  powder  of  the  roots  of  Florence-flame  (a  herb 
fo  call'd)  about  half  a  pounds  and  to  thefe  add  a  new-laid  eggj, 
and  two  pound  and  a  half  of  cake-foapj  make  them  Up  wuh 
fair  water  into  round  balls ;  and  when  you  would  take  out  any 
fpot  or  flain,  firft  wafli  the  place  well  with  warm  water,  and 
then  lay  a  laying  of  this  foap  upon  it  for  three  or  four  hours, 
and  then  warfi  it  off  v/ith  other  warm  water,  and  in  often  fo 
doing  they  will  difappear. 

yljiother  exr.ellknt  and  approved  ijoay. 

Diftil  wood-forrel  in  an  alembick  wicK  fumitory,  and  wafli  the 
damag'd  place  therewith,  and  in  frequently  {o  doing  it  will  re- 
ftore  K. 

To  take  fpoti  and  flains  out  of  very  thin  SILK. 

Warm  a  pint  of  white-wine  vineg^  indifferent  warm,  then 
dip  a  black  cloth  into  it,  and  then  rub  over  the  ftainsj  after- 
v/ards  fcrape  fuller  s-earth  over  them,  and  clap  dry  woollen  cloths 
under  and  over,  placing  an  iron  indifferently  hot  on  the  upper, 
and  it  will  draw  out  the  fpot,  &c. 

To  take  Jpofs  or  fains  out  of  SILKS. 

Bruife  an  ounce  of  fax-feeds  in  two  or  three  fpoons-ful  of 
the  juice  of  lemon,  and  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white 
lead,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  burnt  bonej  mix  them  over  a 
gende  fire  to  a  thicknefs,  and  lay  them  on  the  ftrainer. 

SILK,  a  very  fofc,  fine,  bright,  delicate  thread ;  the  work  of 
an  infedt,  call'd  ^filk-worm.  The  anrients  were  but  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  ufe  and  manufadure  o(flk.  They  took  it 
for  the  work  of  a  kind  of  fpidcr,  or  beetle,  who  fpunit  out  of  its" 
entrails,  and  wound  it  with  its  feet  about  the  little  branches  of 
trees.  This  infed:  they  call'd  Ser,  from  Seres  a  people  in  Scjthia, 
who  kept  it;  whence,  the  f/k  itielf  the  Latins  named  Sericum, 
But  the  Ser  has  very  little  affinity  with  our  flk-iuorm,  bombyx  ,•  the 
former  living  five  years  j  but  the  latter  dying  yearly,  envelop'd 
in  a  yellowifh  cover,  or  ball,  which  being  wound  out  into  little 
threads,  makes  what  is  call'd  flk.  The  art  of  manufacluring 
flk  was  firft  invented  in  the  illc  of  Cos ;  flk  was  brought  to  the 
Rowans  from  Seres,  where  the  worm  was  a  native. 

This  occahon'd //X'  to  be  a  veiy  fcarce  commodity  among 
them  for  feveral  ages ;  'twas  even  fold  weight  for  weight  with 
goldi  infomuch,  that  as  Vopfcus  informs  us,  the  emperor  Aii~ 
reliart  refus'd  the  emprels  his  confort  a  fuit  of  filk,  (which  flie 
earneftly  follicited  him  for)  merely  on  account  of  its  dearncis. 
At  length  two  Monks,  coming  from  the  h?dies  to  Conftantimple 
in  the  "year  555,  brought  with  them  large  quantities  oi'fll:-'ujor?;:s^ 
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with  inftructions  for  the  hatching  of  their  eggs;  alfo  rearing  and 
feeding  the  worms,  drawing  out  the ///■,  and  fpinning  and  work- 
ing it.  Upon  which,  nianufadtures  were  fet  up  at  Athens  ^Thebes^ 
and  Corvith. 

About  the  year  1130,  z.  filk  manufailure  at  P<7/(?rwo  was efta- 
bliih'd  by  Roger  King  of  Sicily,  as  alfo  another  in  Calabria,  ma- 
nag'd  by  artificers,  vvho  were  part  of  the  plunder  brought  from 
Athens,  Cormth,  &:c.  whereof  that  prince  made  a  conquefHn 
his  expedition  to  the  Holy-Land.  And  by  degrees,  [Mezeray 
adds)  the  reft  of  Italy  and  Spain  learn'd  from  the  Calabrians  and 
Sicilians,  the  ordering  of  ihejilk  ijoorjns,  and  working  of  the/Ilk : 
and  afterwards  the  French,  by  right  of  neighbourhood,  a  little 
before  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  began  to  imitate  them.  Thegreat 
advantage  this  new  manufacture  turn'd  to,  made  our  K-jfamesL 
to  be  very  earneft  for  its  being  introduced  into  England.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  ieveral  times  recommended  from  the  throne, 
in  the  moft  earneft  terms,  to  plant  mulberry-trees,  d"f.  for  the 
propagation  of///^'u--or7«/;  but,  unhappily,  without  efFed: :  tho' 
-from  the  various  experiments,  that  are  found  in  theFhilofophi- 
calTranfaBions,  and  other  places,  it  appears,  ihzx.  thz  Ji Ik-worm 
thrives,  and  works  as  well,  in  every  reipedl  in  England,  as  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  filk-ivorm  is  an  infed  remarkable,  both  for  the  precious 
matter  it  furnil"hes  for  divers  ftuiTs,  and  alfo  on  account  of  the 
various  forms  it  alTumes,  before  as  well  as  after  its  being  invelop'd 
in  the  rich  cod  or  ball  it  weaves  itfelf  From  a  grain,  or  feed, 
(which  is  its  firft  ftate)  it  becomes  a  pretty  large  it:orm,  of  a 
whitifli  colour,  inclining  to  a  yellow.  When  a  worm,  it  fhuts  it- 
felf up  in  its  cod,  and  alfumes  the  fhape  of  a  fort  of  greenifh  bean, 
without  any  figns  of  life  or  motion.  At  length  it  awakes  and 
becomes  a  butterfly,  ^after  making  itfelf  a  pallage  out  of  its  flketi 
fepulchre:  and  at  laft  <ij'ing  indeed,  it  prepares  itfelf  by  ag  ain 
or  feed  it  cafts,  for  a  new  life,  which  the  warmth  of  the  ium- 
mer  aftifts  it  in  refuming. 

As  foon  as  it  is  arrived  at  the  fize  and  ftrength  necefTary  for 
the  beginning  its  cod,  it  makes  its  web;  this  is  his  firft  day's  em- 
ployment :  on  tlie  fecond  he  forms  his  cod,  and  covers  himfelf 
almoft  over  with  Jtlk :  the  third  day  he  is  quite  hid;  and  the 
following  days  employs  himfelf  in  thickening  and  ftrengthening 
his  cod;  always  working  from  one  fingle  end,  which  he  never 
breaks  himfelf,-  and  which  is  fo  fine,  and  fo  long,  that  thofe  who 
have  nicely  examin'd  it  affirm,  that  each  cod  contains  flk  enough 
to  reach  the  length  of  fix  Englijh  miles.  In  ten  days  time  the 
cod  is  in  its  perfedlion,  and  is  now  to  be  taken  down  from  the 
branches  of  the  mulberry-tree,  where  the  worms  have  hung  ir. 
But  this  point  requires  a  deal  of  care,  for  there  are  fome  '■j.'orms 

more 
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more  lazy  than  others ;  and  'tis  very  dangerous  waiting  'rill  they 
make  themfelves  a  paflage,  which  ufually  happens  about  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  month. 

The  firftj  fineft,  and  flrongeft  cods  or  balls,  are  kept  for  the 
grain  i  the  reft  are  carefully  wound :  or,  if  'tis  defired  to  keep 
them  all,  or  if  there  be  more  than  can  be  well  wound  at  once, 
they  lay  them  for  fome  time  in  an  oven  moderately  hot,  or  elfe 
expofe  them  for  feveral  days  fucceffively,  to  the  greatell  heats 
of  the  fun,  in  order  to  kill  the  maggot  i  which,  without  this 
precaution,  v^ould  not  fail  to  open  irfelf  a  way  to  go,  and  ufe 
thofe  new  wings  abroad  it  has  acquired  within.  Ordinarily  they 
only  wind  the  more  perfed  cods.  Thole  that  are  double,  or 
too  weak,  or  too  coarfe,  are  laid  a  fide  j  not  as  altogether  ufelel^j 
;'  but  being  improper  for  winding,  they  are  referv'd  to  be  drawn 

i  out  into  skains.  ,  The  cods  are  of  different  colours ;  the  moft 

.J  common  are  yellow,  orange-colour,  Ifabella,  and  fleih-colour. 

There  are  fome  alfo  of  a  fea-green,  others  of  a  fulphur  co- 
lour, and  others  white  j  but  there  is  no  neceflity  of  feparating 
the  cofours  and  (hades,  to  wind  them  apart  j  as  all  the  colours 
will  be  loft  in  the  fcouring  and  preparing  of  the/i/k. 

To  "Mnd  the  {Wkfrom  offthecodsj  two  machines  are  neceflary,' 
the  one  a  furnace  with  its  copper  ^  the  other  a  reel,  or  frame, 
to  draw  zheJIIk.     The  winder,   then  feated  near  the  furnace, 
'  throws  into  the  copper  of  Vv'ater  over  the  furnace  (firft  heated 

and  boiled  to  a  certain  degree,  which  cuftom  can  only  teach) 
a  handful  or  two  of  cods,  which  have  been  firft  well  purged  of 
;]  all  their  loofe  furry  fubftance.  He  then  ftirs  the  whole  very  briskly 

.1  about  with  birchen  rods,  bound  and  cut  like  brufhes  j  and  when 

*  the  heat  and  agitation  have  detach'd  the  ends  of  the  flks  of  the 

pods,  which  are  apt  to  carch  on  the  rods,  he  draws  them  forth, 
and  joining  ten  or  twelve,  or  even  fourteen  of  them  together, 
he  forms  them  into  threads,  according  to  the  bignefs  required 
to  the  v/orks  they  are  defign'd  for  j  eight  ends  fufficing  for  rib- 
bons; and  velvets,  d^c.  requiring  not  lefs  than  fourteen.  The 
ends  thus  join'd  into  two  or  three  threads,  are  firft  pafs'd  into 
the  holes  of  three  iron  rods  in  the  fore-part  of  the  reel;  then 
upon  the  bobbins,  orpuUies,  and  at  laft  are  drawn  out  ro  the  reel 
itfclf,  and  there  faftned,  each  to  an  end  of  an  arm  or  branch  of 
the  reel.  Thusdifpofed,  the  workman  giving  motion  to  the  reel, 
by  turning  the  handle,  guides  his  threads,  iubftitutes  new  ones, 
when  any  of  them  break,  or  any  of  the  cods  are  wound  outj 
ftrcngthens  them  where  nccelTaiy,  by  adding  others;  and  takes 
away  the  cods  wound  out,  or  that,  having  been  pierced,  are  full 
of  water.  In  this  manner  two  workmen  will  fpin  and  reel  three 
pounds  weight  of //i-  in  a  day,  which  is  a  greater  difpatch  than 
ii-made  by  the  fpinning-wheel,  or  diftaff.     'Tis  true,  all  flh 
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cannot  be  fpun,  and  reel'd  afcer  this  manner  j  either  by  reafon 
the  cods  have  been  perforated  by  the  Ji/k~vjorms  themkWes-^  or 
becaufe  they  are  double,  or  too  weak  to  bear  the  watery  o.  be- 
cauie  they  are  coarfe,  dfc.  of  ail  thefe  together,  they  malce  a 
particular  fort  of //;&  called  F/f«re?;  which  being  carded,  or  even 
fpun  on  the  diltafF,  or  the  wheel,  in  the  condiaon  it  comes  from 
the  cod,  makes  a  tolerable  goodfJk. 

As  to  the  cods,  after  opening  them  with  fciiTars,  and  taking 
out  the  beans  (which  are  of  fome  ufe  for  the  feeding  of  fowl) 
they  are  fteeped  three  or  four  days  in  troughs,  the  water  whereof 
is  changed  every  day  to  prevent  their  (linking.  When  rhey  are 
well  fottened  by  this  fcouring,  and  clear'd  of  that  gummy  mat- 
ter, the  luorm  had  lined  the  in  fide  withal,  and  which  renders  it 
impenetrable  to  the  water,  and  even  to  airitfelfj  they  boil  them 
half  an  hour  in  a  lieof  afhes,  very  clear,  and  well-ftrained  ^  and 
after  wafhing  them  out  in  the  river,  and  drying  them  in  the  fun, 
they  card  and  fpin  them  on  the  wheel,  c^c.  and  thus  make  an- 
other kind  of  Fleuret,  fomewhat  inferior  to  the  former.  SPI- 
DER-SILK, fie  SPIDER. 

SILVER  is  a  white  metal,  holding  the  fecond  place  among 
metals  j  being  of  all  others  after  ^oA/ the  fineft,  pureft,  moit 
ductile  and  moft  precious. 

There  are  filvcr  mines  in  all  the  four  quarf-ersof  the  world. 
Europe  has  its  inare  j  nor  is  Great-Britain  qui:e  d  Jtlitute  of  them, 
tho'it  has  not  any  of  great  value. 

The  mines  of  Peru  and  fome  other  parts  of  ^wem.7  are  much 
the  richeft  and  moft  abundant^  they  appear  almoft  inexhauftible: 
particularly  thofe  of  Potof,  which  continue  to  be  dug  with  e- 
qual  advantage,  as  when  firft  difcover'dj  with  this  only  differ- 
ence, that  the  veins  which  were  then  almoil  in  the  furface  of 
that  mountain  are  now  funk  to  prodigious  depths ^  the  work- 
men going  to  them  by  a  painful  defcent  of  four  or  five  hundred 
fteps. 

Many  millions  of  Ifidiaus  have  perifli'd  in  them  3  and  great 
numbers  are  ftill  deftroy'd  yearly. 

The  ores  or  mineral  ftones  they  dig  are  not  all  of  the  fame 
quality,  confiftencc  or  colour^  fome  are  white  or  afli-colour'd, 
fpotted  with  red  or  blue,  and  call'd  Plata-blanca. 

Others  are  black,  and  call'd  Plomo-ronco. 

Thefe  laft  are  the  richeft  and  the  eaGett  wrought,  no  mercury 
being  here  requir'd^  nor  any  thing,  but  to  put  them  in  the  fire  j 
where  the  lead  evaporating,  leaves  the  [ilver  pure. 

The  hidians  knowing  nothing  of  the  ufe  of  rnercu^y^  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards^  melted  none  but  this  laft  kindof  mi- 
neral. 

Vol.  n.  Z  There 
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There  is  another  mineral,  they  call  rojjicleri  which  \%  black, 
and  is  diftinguifli'd  by  whetting  and  rubbing  it  againft  irow, 
which  turns  it  red. 

This  ore  is  very  rich,  and  the  metal  it  yields  is  of  the  befl 
fort. 

That  call'd  Loroche  burns  like  talc,  and  looks  as  if  it  were 
filver'd,  but  does  not  yield  much. 

The  Tacho  is  of  a  yellow  red,  very  fofr,  and  found  almoft 
broke  in  pieces:  this  is  not  rich. 

The  Cobritto  is  green  and  half  friable;;  tho'  the  fiher  be  vi- 
fible,  yet  it  is  exceeding  difficultly  drawn  from  it,  by  reafon 
of  the  copper  wherewith  it  is  intermixt. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  aratmear,  which  is  only  found  in  Totojt, 
and  that  only  in  the  mine  of  Cotamito,  conlifts  of  threads  of 
pure  fther,  interwove  like  a  fiher  galoon,  that  has  been  burnt 
to  get  out  the  iilk. 

The  [liver  veins,  of  what  quality  fbever,  are  ufually  richer  in 
the  middle  than  towards  the  extremes,*  but  the  richeft  places 
are  thofe  where  the  veins  interfe6t. 

It  is  accounted  a  great  addition  to  the  richnefs  of  a  mine  to 
be  near  a  river,  for  the  advantage  of  the  mills  to  grind  the  ore. 
As  for  inftance  at  Lipes  and  Potofi,  the  caxo7i  of  ore  muft  yield 
ten  marks  to  defray  expences  j  whereas  at  Tanava  there  needs 
not  more  than  five. 

The  moft  ufual  way  of  feparating  the  fiher  from  the  ore  is 
by  what  they  call  PigneSy  but  however,  fometimes  they  ufe 
nothing  but  fire  frequently  repeated,  or  aqua-fort'ts. 

That  which  renders  the  working  of  the  mines  exceedingly 
dangerous,  is  the  exhalations  arifing  from  them,  which  are  felt 
even  on  the  outfide,  and  do  afFed  alfo  animals  grazing  on  the 
outfide  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  ftupify  the  miners  in  the 
infide;  none  of  whom  can  bear  fo  poifonous  an  air  a  day 
together. 

Sometimes  it  is  fo  fatal,  that  it  kills  upon  the  fpot;  and  obliges 
them  to  flop  up  the  veins  again,  whence  it  exhales. 

The  mines  of  Potofi  are  not  fo  fubjedl  to  them  by  far,  and 
yet  without  the  herb  Paraguay,  the  infufion  of  which  is  taken  by 
the  miners,  as  we  do  that  of  tea,  thofe  mines  mufl  be  foon 
abandon'd. 

Tho'  the  mines  of  Potofi  and  Lipes  ftill  keep  up  their  repu- 
tation, yet  there  have  been  feveral  difcover'd  within  this  few 
years,  which  far  exceed  them  in  richnefs ^  as  the  mines  of  Or«ro 
eighty  leagues  from  Arica,  thofe  of  Ollachea  near  Cufco,  open'd 
in  the  year  17 12. 

It  is  remarkable  that  moft  of  the  mines  in  America  are  found 
in  cold  and  barren  places^ 

The 
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The  method  oF  feparating  fiver  from  the  ore  in  t:.urop?  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  gold,  that  is,  by  means  of  (juickfilver-^  with  this 
difference,  that  for  fiver  to  every  fifty  hundred  weight  of  ore 
is  added  one  hundred  weight  of  r  Kk-falt,  or  fomc  other  natural 
lalt.  See  that  curious  operation  under  the  article  GOLD, 
,  To  feparate  the  fitver  from  the  viercury^  with  which  it  is  a- 
malgamatedj  they  have  a  furnace  open  ar  the  top,  and  the  open- 
ing cover'd  with  a  kind  of  capital,  made  of  earth  of  a  cylin- 
drical form;  that  may  be  clapt  on  or  taken  off  at  pleafufc. 

The  mais  of  filver  and  quickfilver  being  laid  in  the  furnace 
and  the  capital  apply'd,  and  the  fire  lighted  underneath,  by  this 
means  the  quickfther  rais'd  by  the  aiftion  of  the  fire  in  form  of 
vapours,  is  caught  in  the  capital,  and  taken  thence,  to  be  us'd 
in  the  fecond  operation. 

The  ftandard  of  fine  fiher  is  twelve  penny  weights,  each  con- 
fifting  of  twenty-four  grains. 

When  'tis  below  this,  it  mud:  be  rais'd  to  it  by  refining,  which 
is  ufually  perform'd  by  means  of  lead. 

In  order  to  this,  a  coppel  isfill'd  wirha  mixture  of  brick- afhes 
and  aflies  of  a  bullock's  and  other  bones. 

'Tis  fet  on  the  fire,  and  heaced  rcu-hot;  in  which  ftate  the 
fdvcr  and  lead  are  put  in  together,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound 
of  lead  to  eight  ounces  of  filver,  and  even  fbmevvhat  more  lead^ 
if  the  filver  be  very  coarfe. 

As  thefe  two  metals  melt  together,  the  copper  before  mixt 
with  the  Jilver  didipatesintofmoak  or  goes  away  with  the  fcum; 
and  fo  does  the  lead  itfelf,  leaving  the  Jilver  alone  in  the  coppel 
in  its  proper  degrees  of  finenefs. 

In  this  method  of  refining,  v/herein  fix  or  feven  thoufand 
pounds  may  be  refin'd  at  once,  the  metal  is  drawn  out  of  the 
coppel  two  ways;  the  one  by  plunging  in  it,  while  ftrll  liquid, 
a  thick  bar  of  iron,  round  which,  the  plver  fticks  in  form  of 
a  fiicll  or  cruft,  repeating  this  again  and  again;  the  other  i^  by 
letting  the  coppel  iland  till  'tis  cold ;  in  the  bottom  of  which,  the 
Jilver  fixes  in  form  of  a  cake. 

Befides  the  refining  of  filvcr  with  kad^  there  is  another  manner 
of  doing  it  wich  Jalt-petre^  the  manner  of  which  is  dcfcrib'd 
under  the  article  REFIMING. 

But  both  the  one  and  the  orher  are  tedious  and  troublefome, 
when  perform'd  on  large  quanndes. 

This  gave  occalion  to  M.  Homberg  to  endeavour  to  (horteil 
the  operation;  which  he  effeded  with  good  lUccefs. 
This  viethod  is  as  foUoivs^ 

To  calcine  the  fdver  with  half  its  weight  of  common  /?//- 
phur,  and  after  melting  the  whole  together,  to  caff  a  quantity 
of  fteel  filings  upon  it  at  feveral  times. 
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Upon  this,  the  fulphur  quits  the  Jiher,  and  joins  itfelf  to  the 
iron,  and  both  are  converted  into  fcoria,  which  fwims  on  the 
fiher,  and  the  metal  itfelf  is  found  pure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible. 

The  eflay  of  Jihcr  is  alfo  made  by  the  coppel,  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  refining  by  leac/. 

It  the  fiher^  after  this  eflliy,  preferves  its  weight,  'tis  ftan- 
dard ;  if  it  loles,  the  grains,  or  even  penny-weights  of  its  diminu- 
tion are  accounted. 

SILVER  WIRE  is  fiher  drawn  thro' the  holes  of  a  wire- 
drawing iron,  and  by  this  means  reduc'd  to  the  finenefs  of  a 
thread  or  hair.  As  for  the  manner  of  drawing  it,  fee  under  the 
article  GOLD  WIRE. 

SILVER  LEAF  is  what  the  gold-beaters  have  reduc'd  to  fine 
thin  leaves,  to  be  us'd  hj  gilder s^  &c.     See  GOLD  LEAF. 

SHELL  SILVER  is  made  of  the  fhrcads  of  fiher  leaves  or 
the  leaves  themfelves;  ufed  in  painting  and  filvering  certain 
works:  Jhell  filver  is  prepar'd  after  the  fame  manner  as  Jhell 
gold.    See  GOLD. 

To  lay  on  a  ground  to  GILD  and  SILVER  upon. 

Steep  two  ounces  of  fine  bole-armoniac  (well  chofen,  frefh, 
and  greafy  to  the  touch  j)  in  water  to  difTolve,  and  afterwards 
grind  it,  adding  to  it  the  quantity  of  a  filberd  of  trdryow,  and  of 
a  pea  of  tallow,  (which  is  enough  for  one  grinding)  which  are 
to  be  prepar'd  as  follows  : 

Melt  them  and  put  them  into  frefh  water,  and  work  them 
well  with  your  fingers; 

And  as  you  grind  it,  put  a  little  foap-fuds  among  the  bole. 

When  this  compound  has  been  ground,  put  it  into  fair  water, 
changing  the  water  from  time  to  time  to  preferve  it. 

When  this  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is  to  be  tempered  with  warm  fize; 
and  if  it  prove  as  ftrong  as  what  you  whitened  with,  put  in  a 
third  of  water,  and  mix  it  with  the  bokj  which  muft  be  made 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  cream;  then  lay  it  on  the  work  with  a 
pencil,  and  go  over  the  whole  with  it  three  or  four  times;  let- 
ing  it  lie  to  dry  each  time  before  you  go  over  it  again ;  and 
when  it  is  finiflied  and  dry,  rub  it  with  a  fofc  cloth,  before  you 
proceed  to  lay  on  the  gold  or  filver. 

When  this  ground  is  us'd  for  gold,  a  little  red  lead  muft  be 
added  to  it. 

To  MATT  SILVER. 

Grind  white  cerufs  with  water,  and  then  temper  it  with  Ich- 
ihyocolla  or  fiih-glue,  or  elfe  glove-fize  very  fine ;  the  firfl  is 
the  moft  beautiful.  It  muft  belaid  with  a  pencil  on  the  places 
that  you  matt. 
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To  SILVER  COPPER  or  BRASS. 

1.  Cleanfe  the  metal  with  aqua  fortis,  by  wafhing  it  lightly 
with  it,  and  immediately  throwing  it  into  fair  water,  or  by  heat- 
ing it  red-hot,  and  fcouring  it  with  fait  and  tartar,  and  fair  water 
with  a  fmall  wire  brufli. 

2.  Diflblve  fome  fine  fiver  in  aqua  forth  in  a  broad  bottom'd 
glafs  veirel,  or  of  glazed  earth,  then  evaporate  away  the  aqua 
fortis  over  a  chafing-difli  of  coals. 

3.  Put  five  or  fix  times  its  quantity  of  water,  or  as  much  as 
will  be  neccffary  perfectly  to  diffolve  it,  on  the  remaining  dry 
calx ;  evaporate  this  water  with  the  like  heat :  then  put  more 
frefh  water,  and  evaporate  again,  and  if  need  be,  the  third  time  ; 
making  the  fire  towards  the  latter  end  fo  ftrong,  as  to  leave  the 
f<sr/x  perfectly  dryj  which,  if  youv  f  her  be  good,  will,  be  of  a 
pure  white. 

4.  Take  of  this  calx,  comma  ft  fait,  cryftal  of  tartar,  of  each 
a  like  quantity  or  bulk,  but  not  in  weighty  mix  all  well,  then 
put  the  metal  into  fair  water,  and  take  of  the  aforefaid  powder 
with  your  wet  fingers,  and  rub  it  well  on,  'till  you  find  every 
little  cavity  of  the  metal  fufficiently  filvcr'd  over. 

5.  If  you  would  have  it  richly  done,  you  muft  rub  on  more 
of  the  powder ,  and  in  the  laft  place  walh  the  filvered  metal  in 
fair  water,  and  rub  it  hard  with  a  dry  cloth. 

This,  tho' done  without  ^^w/fy^/Zrer,  may  laft  Tome  years  ^  and 
when  the  fiver  begins  to  wear  off,  may  as  eafily  be  renew'd. 
To  counterfeit  SILVER. 

Take  cryftal  arfenick  eight  ounces,  tartar  fix  ounces,  falt^ 
fetre  two  ounces,  glafs  one  ounce  and  an  half,  and  o'i  fublimate 
half  an  ounce ;  reduce  them  feparately  into  a  fine  powder,  and 
mix  them  ,•  then  take  three  pound  of  copper  in  thin  plates,  and 

{)ut  them  into  a  crucible  (with  the  former  ingredients,  layer  upon 
ayer)  to  calcine,  covering  it,  and  luting  it  ftrongly,  fetitinthe 
furnace,  and  there  let  it  ftand  for  eight  or  ten  hours ;  then  take 
it  out,  and  when  it  is  cold,  break  the  pot,  and  take  out  all  the 
matter,  and  meltirvi'ith  a  violent  fire,  caftingitintoamould. 

Then  take  purged  brafs  two  pound,  of  the  former  metal  one 
pound,  melt  them  together,  cafting  in  nov/  and  then  ro;'ne  of 
the  aforefaid  powder ;  after  which,  add  as  much  of  fine  fiver, 
melting  them  together,  and  you  have  what  you  defired. 

Laftly,  to  make  it  as  white  2.$  fiver,  boil  it  in  tartar, 
ylnother  luay  to  counterfeit  SILVER. 

Take  of  purified  tin  eight  ounces,  quickfher  half  an  ounce; 
and  when  it  begins  to  rife  in  the  hear,  caft  into  it  powder  of 
cantharides  with  a  lock  of  hair,  that  it  may  burn  in  it ;  and  be- 
ing melted,  put  into  it  the  aforefaid  powder,  then  take  it  fud- 
denly  from  the  tire,  and  let  it  cool. 
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To  ivhiten  SILVER. 

Silver  veiTels,  or  inftruments  boil'd  with  j^//,  alum,  and  tar-, 
far,  gives  them  that  vvhiteneis  and  clearnefs,  which  they  would 
fcarcely  be  brought  toby  bruiliing,  pumice-ftone,  or  putty:  old 
fallied  pieces  may  be  brought  in  a  trice  to  the  like  fairnefs  by 
warm  aqua  fortis. 

To  prepare  the  SILVER  dye. 

Allow  half  a  pound  of  alutn  for  every  fifteen  yards  of  fluff, 
and  three  quarters  o^  fanugreek-,  let  them  boil  for  half  an  hour, 
then  add  one  pound  of  pot-apes,  and  half  a  pound  of  Brafil,  in 
which  boil  the  fluffs  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Another.     To  dye  a  pair  of  ftockings ;  rake  fix  galls,  and  an 
equal  weight  oi  gum  Arabick,  and  the  like  weight  of  ^/aw,  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  brown  Brajll  wood ;  boil  thefc  m  rain-water, 
then  cool  the  ftockings  out  of  the  liquor  three  times. 
To  dye  Stuff  a  lafling  SILVER  dye. 

Firft  tinge  the  fluffs  oif  a  light  grey  in  the  vjoad^  then  rinfeic 
dean,  and  dry  it  j  but  you  muft  take  notice,  that  the  whiter  the 
fluff  is  before  it  is  dyed,  the  brighter  will  be  the  luftre. 

To  black  or  deepen  it;  take  an  ounce  and  half  of  powdered 
galls,  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  vitriol,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fal-armoniac,  two  ounces  of  madder,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  falt-petre;  and  prepare  them  as  the  afh-colour  above-men- 
tioned. 

But  if  you  would  have  it  incline  more  to  the  red,  add  two 
ounces  of  boil'd  Brafil,  two  ounces  of  fliarp  lye,  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  calcind  alum,  and  a  drachm  of  calcin'd/^r/dtr,  and 
it  will  appear  very  beautiful. 

To  [often  SllNER. 

Boi\  falt-petre,  tartar,  j alt ^  verdet,  all  together,  'till  the  wa-^ 
ter  is  confum'd  j  then  put  to  it  urine,  and  let  it  fo  confume,  and 
vou  will  have  an  oil,  which  put  into  melted  fiver,  and  it  will 
foften  it. 

Or  thus;  Put  as  many  wedges,  as  you  have  melted  onenighr, 
into  a  crucible,  and  fet  it  into  a  furnace,  but  fo  as  they  may 
not  melr,  and  they  will  be  foft  and  fair. 

Or  thus;  Take  honey  and  oil,  of  each  a  like  quantity,  quench 
Jilver  or  gold  in  it  ihree  or  four  times,  and  it  will  be  fofter. 

Or  thus ;  Take  ifiafiicb,  ft-a7tkincenfe,  myrrh,  borax,  of  each 
alike  in  powder. 

Or  t'ous ;  Qiiench [ilver  or  gold  in  water  offml-armojiiacy  and 
It  will  be  foft. 

To  tivge  Silver  of  a  Gold  colour. 

Take  fine  gold,  fine  fiver,  good  brafs,  or  braf  and  copper  cal- 
f  in'd  with  fulphur  vivmn,  of  each  a  like  quantity,  melt  them 
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down  together,  and  it  Hiall  appear  to  be  gold  of  eighteen  ca- 
rads  fine. 

Aitother  way  to  tinge  Silver. 

Take  of  quickfdver  purg'd  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  leaf-gold 
half  an  ounce,  mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort  well 
luted,  let  it  on  the  fire  'till  it  grow  hotj  then  take  ic  ofV,  and 
add  to  it  quickfilver  purg'd  one  ounce,  fal  armoniack  half  an 
ounce,  fal  eUebrot  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  borax  one  drachm, 
then  feal  up  the  glafs  hermetically,  and  fet  it  into  a  coftinual 
fire  for  three  days ;  then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  cool,  open  the 
retort,  take  out  the  matter,  and  powder  it  very  fine^  of  which 
powder  mix  one  ounce  with  five  ounces  of  filver-y  and  it  will 
tinge  it  into  a  good  gold  colour. 

The  ixiay  to  make  SalEllcbrot. 

Take  pure  covmion  fait,  fal  gemma,  and  fal  alkali  in  powder, 
of  each  half  an  ounce,  juice  of  fnifit  two  ounces,  fpring-v/ater 
two  pounds,  mingle  them  and  evaporate. 

^dckflver  alfo  is  purg'd  by  walhing  it  in  fharp  vinegar  three 
or  four  times,  and  ftraining  it  through  a  flaam my  leather,  or  by 
iubliming  it,  which  is  better. 

To  brijig  Silver  i7ito  a  Calx.  5^ 

This  is  done  by  making  it  into  an  amalgama  with  ^u.^k- 
flvevy  and  then  fubliraing  it  j  or  by  ditTolvingit  in  aquafortis, 
and  precipitating  it  with  the  folution  of  falts  in  fair  water,  and 
then  wafhing  it  often  with  fair  water  to  free  it  from  the  falts; 
or  elfc  by  mingling  the  filings  with  fublimed  mercury,  and  af- 
terwards caufing  the  viercury  to  afcend  in  a  retort,  which  will 
leave  at  bottom  the  calx  oi  fiver  fit  for  jewels,  (5' <^. 
To  blanch  Silver. 

"Taike  fal  armoniacy  rochalu?n,  alum  plumofuvi,  fal  gem,  argol, 
Roman  vitriol,  of  each  a  like  quantity,  powder  them,  mix  them, 
and  dilTolve  them  in  fair  water ;  in  this  boil  the  fher  fo  long, 
'till  you  find  it  of  an  excellent  whitcnels. 

To  colour  Silver  of  a  Gold  colour. 

Take  falt-petre  three  pound,  roch-alum  ievcn  pound  and  an 
half,-  mingle  them,  and  diftil  them  keeping  the  v/ater  for  ufe. 

When  you  ufe  it,  mek  the  [ilver,  and  quench  it  in  the  faid 
water. 

To  filver  any  metal. 

DiUblve  fine  filver  in  ftrong  aqua  fortis,  put  to  it  fo  much 
tartar  in  fine  powder,  as  will  make  it  into  a  pafte,  rub  the  me- 
tal with  it,  and  it  will  look  like  ^nc  fiver. 

SIN  is  reprefented  [inP^/'7///7/^,6cc.]  by  a  youth  blind,  black 
and  ftavk  naked,  fcems  to  walk  through  crooked  ways,  and  by 
precipices,  girt  round  with  a  ferpent  gnawing  his  heart. 
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His  youth  denotes  his  imprudence  and  blindnefs,  in  comrnit  • 
ting/«j  his  wandering  fhevvs  his  deviating  from,  and  tr an fgr ef- 
fing the  law;  black  and  naked  iTiews,  th.it  fin  deprived  menof 
grace,  and  the  whi:enefs  of  virtue^  the  ferpenc  is  the  devil  con- 
tinually feecking  to  delude  with  falfe  appearances. 

SINCERITY  is  reprefcnted  [in  Pamting^  Sec.']  by  a  young 
woman  in  a  thtn  golden  robe,  fhe  holds  a  human  heart  in  her 
left  hand,  in  her  right  a  white  dove  j  both  fignify,  that  true/w- 
cerify  is  incapable  of  hypocrify,  her  integrity  makes  her  foar  no- 
thing, flie  makes  her  adions  manifeft  by  difclofing  her  heart  to 
all  people. 

To  make  TSING-GLASS  SIZE. 

Take  fine  ifing-glafs  in  fmall  bits  one  ounce,  fair  water  a  quart ', 
let  it  ftand  for  twelve  hours  only  warm,  and  afterwards  boil  it, 
but  very  gently,  and  continue  the  fimmering 'till  it  is  all  diffolv'd; 
the  water  alfo  being  walled  away  to  a  pint  or  lefs,  let  it  cool 
and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

It  will  be  thick  like  agelly,  but  will  not  keep  above  three  or 
four  days,  fo  that  you  ought  to  make  no  more  at  once,   than 
prefent  occafion  requires 
(Is  To  wake  GOLD  SIZE. 

'  Take  gum  avimi,  afphaltum-,  of  each  one  ounce,  vihtlum^  li- 
tharge of  gofd:,  and  umher^  of  each  half  an  ounce,  reduce  all  in- 
to a  very  fine  powder,  and  add  to  them  of  Ihifeed-oi/  four  ounces, 
of  drying  oil  eight  ounces  j  digeft  over  a  gentle  fire,  that  does 
not  flame,  fo  as  it  may  only  fimmer  and  bubble  up,  but  not 
boil  (for  fear  it  fhould  run  over  and  fet  the  houfe  on  fire)  keep 
it  conftanrly  ftirring  with  a  ftick,  'till  all  the  ingredients  are  dif- 
folv'd  and  incorporated,  and  don't  leave  off  ilirring  it,  'rill  it 
becomes  thick  and  ropy,  and  is  boil'd  enough ;  let  it  ftand  'till 
it  is  almoft  cold,  and  then  ftrain  it  through  acoarfelinnen-cloth, 
and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

To  prepare  it  for  nvorkhig. 
Put  according  to  the  quantity  you  fliall  ufe  in  a  horfe-mufcle 
fliell,  and  fo  much  oil  of  turpenti>2e  to  it,  as  fliall  diffolve  it, 
making  it  as  thin  as  the  bottom  of  your  feed-lac  vamifh,  hold 
it  over  a  candle  to  melt,  and  then  llrain  it  through  a  linnen  rag, 
into  another  fhell;  add  to  thefe  fo  much  vermilion  as  will  make 
it  of  a  darkifh  red. 

If  now  it  is  too  thick  for  drawing,  you  muft  thin  it  with  oil 
of  turpentine.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  fize  is  for  laying  on  of 
metals. 

The  befl  Gold  Size  for  bumiflyt-ig. 
Take  fine  hole  what  quantity  you  pleafe,  grind  it  finely  on  a 
marble,  then  fcrapc  into  i:  a  liule  fine  beef-fuetj  grind  all  well 
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together;  after  which  mix  a  fm  all  proportion  of  parch  ment/i/, 
with  a  double  proportion  of  water,  and  it  is  done. 
To  viake  Silver  Size. 

Grind  fine  tohacco-pipe  clay  fine,  (and  if  you  will,   you   may 
add  alirde  la^mp-bUck  to  turn  it  of  alight  afh-colour)  fcrapeinto 
it  i  licde  deer's  fuet-,  and  grind  them  all  extremely  fine;   then 
add  a  mixture  oi^ze  and  v/ater,  as  before  directed. 
Another  Silver  Sixe. 

Take  tobacco-pipe  clay  in  fine  powder,  fcrape  fome  black  lead, 
and  a  little  Genoa  foap ;  and  grind  them  all  together  with  parch- 
ment-Jiz.ej  as  above  direcfted. 

A  Size  for  either  Silver  or  Gold. 

Take  fine  hole  in  fine  powder  one  pound,  black  lead  two 
ounces,  grind  them  together,-  then  add  ofo/V  oZ/o'^rwofcruples, 
and  bees-ii-ax  one  fcruple,  melted  together;  grind  all  thefe  very 
finely  in  a  mafs;  and  in  the  laft  place,  grind  chem  together  with 
parchment-Jize  and  water 

But  remember  never  to  grind  more  gold  and  Jilver  jize  at  a 
time  than  v/ill  ferve  the  prefent  occafion. 

To  make  Parchment-Size. 

Boil  cuttings  of  clean  parchment  one  pound  in  two  quarts  of 
fair  water  to  a  gelly ;  ftrain  it  hot,  then  let  it  cool,  and  it  will 
be  a  ftrong/ze. 

This  may  be  us'd,  as  well  as  for  the  former  ufes,  in  white 
japan  work  inftead  of  ijing-glafs  Jize. 

The  "diay  of  ujmg  this  Size. 

Melt  fome  of  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  fcrape  into  it  as  much 
whiting,  as  may  only  colour  it:  mix  and  incorporate  them  well 
together  with  a  clean  pencil ;  with  this  you  may  whiten  frames, 
rubbing  it  well  in  with  your  brufh,  that  it  may  enter  into  every 
hollow  place  of  the  carv'd  work,0-r.  letting  it  dry  on. 

Then  melt  the  fize  again,  and  put  in  more  whiting,  fo  as  to 
make  ic  fomewhat  thick,  and  whiten  the  frames  over  again  feven 
or  eight  times,  letting  it  be  thoroughly  dry  between  each  time; 
but  atter  the  laft  going  over,  before  it  is  quite  dry,  you  mud 
dip  a  clean  brulh  pencil  in  fair  water,  to  wet  and  fmooth  it  o- 
ver ;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  brufh  it  over,  as  the  ne- 
celTuy  of  the  work  fliall  reqiire. 

After  this,  with  a  googe  or  chifTel,  not  half  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad,  open  the  veins  of  the  carv'd  work,  v/hichthcoy;??/- 
titig  has  choak'd  up  j  then  fmooth  and  water  plane  it  all  over 
with  a  fine  rag  wetted,  and  your  finger ;  let  it  be  dry,  and  then 
it  is  fit  to  receive  the  former  goU  Size. 

To  make  Gold  Size  in  oil. 

Take  yellov:  oker  in  fine  powder,  what  quantity  you  pleafe, 
mix  it  with  an  indiiFerent  fat  Unfeed-oil  a  fuflScient  quantity, 
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grind  them  well  together,  and  put  the  mafs  into  a  gallipot,  upo» 
which  put  fonae  fat  oil,  to  keep  it  from  skinning  over  ;  cover 
it  ciofe  with  a  piece  of  bladder  or  paper,  and  keep  it  for  ule. 

It  will  keep  good  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  be  the  better> 
and  not  the  worfe. 

If  you  would  have  your  work  extraordinary  well  done,  prime 
it  over  thinly  twice,  and  let  it  ftand  to  dry  for  four  or  five  days. 
^s  to  Ifi/ig-glafs  Size,  you  are  to  ufe  the  follo-v)i7tg  caution. 
When  you  lay  blues,  whites,  or  any  other  colours  wich  it,  let 
it  not  be  too  ftrong,  but  rather  weak,  and  fufificient  to  bind  the 
colours,  and  make  them  ftick  on  the  work  ^  for  if  it  is  too  ftrong, 
it  will  be  apt  to  crack  or  fly  off! 

But  when  you  lay  or  waili  with  clear  ifing-glafs  to  keep  your 
varnifh  from  foakingin,  or  tarnifliing  your  colours,  thenitmuft 
be  ftrong,  and  of  a  full  body. 

To  make  GLOVE-LEATHER  SIZE. 
Take  half  a  pound  of  the  cuttings  of  white  gloves,  and  put 
diem  in  water,  letting  them  fteep  for  fometimej  then  boil  them 
ill  a  pot  with  (ix  quarts  of  water,  'till  it  be  confumed  to  one  i 
then  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth  in  a  new  earthen  pan. 

To  try  whether  the  fize  is  ftrong  enough,  when  it  has  ftood 
*till  it  is  cold,  feel  it  with  your  fingers,  and  if  it  feels  firm  under 
your  hand,  it  is  done. 

T(y  colour  SKINS  a  light  BLUE  or  TURKY  colour. 
Takejrnalt  four  ounces,  red  wine  half  a  pint,  and  alum  four 
ounces,  vinegar  a  pint,  and  white  Jlarch  an  ounce  j  fetthemo- 
ver  a  gentle  fire,  but  do  not  lliffer  them  to  be  over  thick  ^  foak 
the  fkins  in  alum  water,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry ;  add  to  this 
colouring  a  pint  of  gum  water,  tolerably  thick,  lay  it  on  when 
dry,  glaze  it  over,  and  polifti  it. 

To  dye  SKINS  a  CRIMSON  colour,  Sec. 
Take  hard  foap,  fcrapc  three  ounces,  and  diflblve  it  in  fair 
U'accr,  and  add  to  it  three  ounces  of  alum ;  boil  them  over  a 
gentle  fire,  'till  the  water  grow  clammy,  or  a  Httle  inclining  to 
thickilh  j  then  put  in  a  i'cw  grains  of  cochifieal-,  half  an  ounce 
of  lakej  two  ounces  of  red  lead,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
<L^er7ni!iony  and  a  fmall  piece  of  indigo ;  mix  them  well  by  ftir- 
ring  them  together,  and  keep  them  upon  a  gentle  fire,  'till  thay 
areabout  the  thicknefsof  the  white  of  an  egg;  then  having  firft 
rubb'd  the  skin  over  wich  alum  water,  and  hung  it  up  to  dry, 
apply  this  colour,  as  is  direded  for  others. 

Another  fair  RED /or  SKINS. 
Firft  wet  ihc skins  or  pelts  in  alum  v!2.ter-,  in  which  alike  quan- 
tity of  ftlt,  with  half  as  much  lime^  has  been  diiTolv'd  j  then 
ftrctch  them,  and  dry  them,  take  a  quart  of  the  laft  brewer's 
drink;  and  put  iiico  it  an  ounce  of  Br^fd  powder  or  rafpings,  a 
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quarter  of  an  ounce  of  'vermilion^  and  an  ounce  of  alum  pow- 
der j  thicken  them  over  a  gentle  fire  by  continual  Itirring,  and 
fo  with  a  brufli  or  cloth  rub  over  the  sk'ms  evenly,  not  laying 
it  thicker  in  one  place  than  another,  and  this  do  three  times  iuc- 
ceffively,  fuffering  them  only  to  dry  the  mean  while ;  and  being 
thus  done,  they  will  be  accord  in.^  to  your  expectation. 
To  colour  SKINS  GREEN. 

Take  the  leaves  of  nigbrfhade,  bruife  them  in  a  mortar,  ftrain 
out  the  juice,  and  didblve  in  each  pint  two  ounces  of  tf/«7«,  to 
which  add  h^!f  an  ounce  oi  "jerdigreafe^  and  heat  them  gently 
over  the  fire  j  then  let  it  ftand  for  twenty-four  hours,  andftnke 
over  the  skins  with  a  brufh  with  it  warm  i  let  them  dry  and  go 
over  them  again,  'till  they  have  taken  a  lively  colour. 
To  colour  SKINS  a  light  GREEN. 

Take  the  herb  call'd  borfe-tail,  bruife  it,  and  add  to  the  juice 
a  fmall  quantity  of  verdigreafe,  altftn^  znd  copperas^  make  it  into 
a  colour  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  it  will  prove  a  very  pleafanc  co- 
lour. 

^liquor  for  GILDING  SKINS,  METALS,  or  GLASS. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  lipfee  J  oil  in  a  well-glax'd  velTcI,  'till  it  will 
burn  a  feather  being  put  into  it  ,•  then  put  into  it  pitch,  rojin, 
dry  "jarnifb^  ox  fandarach,  of  each  fomething  better  than  five 
ounces,  of  aloes  hepatica  two  ounces  and  three  quarters  j  let  them 
be  powdered  and  put  into  the  oil,  encrcafuig  the  fire  by  degrees, 
and  keeping  llirring  them  with  a  ftick. 

If  the  liquor  is  too  clear  or  bright,  you  may  add  an  ounce  or 
two  more  of  aloes  fuccotrina,  and  diminifh  the  varnifli,  and  fo 
the  liquor  will  be  darker  and  be  more  like  gold. 

Having  boiled  it  enough,  ftrain  it,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  for 
ufe,  and  ufe  it  Vv'ith  a  pencil  brufh. 

SLEEP  (is  caird  the  brother  of  death)  was  painted  of  a  mofl 
four,  lovvring,  and  melancholy  aipeift,  aged,  and  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  young  child  very  beaudful,  and  in  her  left  anorher 
child,  of  a  moft  fwarthy,  black,  and  dull  complexion,  with  legs 
and  arms  very  crooked. 

Philofiratus  in  a  tablet  he  made  for  Amphiarus-,  reprefents  her 
as  an  aged  woman,  flothful  and  iluggifh,  clothed  with  feveral 
garments,  the  undcrmoft  of  which  is  black,  and  the  upper  one 
white,  holding  in  one  of  her  hands  a  horn  pouring  forth  feeds. 

By  the  garment  is  fignified  night  and  day  i  by  the  feed,  reft, 
eafe,  and  quiet. 

GASPARS  SMITZ,  alias  MAGDALEN  SMITH,  was  a 
Dutch  painter,  who  came  over  to  Evgland  about  fifty  years  ago. 
He  praftifed  fome  time  in  Londo7i,  but  upon  the  encouragement 
of  a  lady  of  quality,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  gained 
the  greateft  efteemp  and  had  very  large  prices  for  his  work ;  he 
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painted  portraits  in  oil  of  a  fmall  fize  j  but  his  inclination  led  him 
moft  to  MagdalenSj  from  whence  he  had  his  name. 

Tht[t  Magdaleris  were  very  gracefully  difpofed,  beautifully  co- 
loured^ expreffing  the  charadler  of  grief  and  penitence.  He  had 
alfo  a  particular  talent  for  painting  fruit  and  flowers,  infomuch 
that  one  bunch  of  grapes  of  his  performance  was  fold  in  Ireland 
for  forty  pounds.  He  feldom  failed  to  introduce'a  thiftle  into  the 
fore-ground  of  his  Magdalens^  which  he  painted  after  nature  with 
wonderful  neatnefs ;  he  died  in  Dublin  about  forty  years  ago. 

SMOKE  [in  painting  in  mirziature']  is  imitated  with  black  i?i- 
digo  and  ivhlte^  and  fometimes  with  bijlre. 

You  may  a'fo  add  vermHim  or  oaker,  according  to  what  co- 
lour you  would  have  it. 

The  SNOW-DROP.  Cover  and  finifli  as  for  the  lilly,  do 
the  feed  with  maflicote^  and  fhade  with  gall-fione  j  let  the  green 
be  verditer  and  iris. 

Dying  0/ SNUFF  colours. 

I.  To  dye  a  Snuff  colour. 

Take  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  vut-galls  in  powder  one 
pound,  madder  four  ounces  and  a  half,  red  ivood  ground  one 
ffound,  fujlick  four  ounces;  make  them  boil,  and  enter  twenty 
yards  of  broad  cloth,  handle  it,  and  boil  two  hours,  and  cool ; 
add  copperas  four  ounces,  enter  your  cloth,  and  handle  it,  and 
boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  cool  it^  if  you  would  have  it 
iadder,  ufe  the  more  copperas. 

2   Another  SnufT  colour. 

Take  clear  ftale  bran-liquor  q.  f.  alum  three  pounds,  enter 
twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  boil  three  hours,  cool  and  wafliit. 
Take  fair  water  q.  [.  wf^^r  or y?r<2xye/ a  fuiScient  quantity,  boil 
well,  cool  with  a  little  water,  enter  your  cloth,  and  make  a  bright 
yellow,  cool  and  wafh  again ;  take  freOi  bran-liquor  ^.f.  mad- 
der four  pound,  galls  eight  ounces,  enter  your  cloth  at  a  good 
hent,  handle  it  to  a  boiling,  cool  and  wafh  it.  Ni?/^  1'  [■  H' 
vifies  a  fuffcie7tt  quantity. 

'^.  yl7i  obfer'vation. 

In  making  a  light  /»«jf" colour,  you  muft  put  in  the  lefs  cop- 
peras-^  if  you  would  have  it  to  look  grecnifh,  you  muft  ufe  the 
more  ftfjlick ;  but  if  you  would  have  it  look  more  red,  ufe  the 
more  red  wood. 

4.  Another  Snuff  colour. 

Take  water  q-f-  logwood  one  pound,  fnftich  andfumach  of  each 
two  ounces  j  mix  and  make  the  lead  boil  ftrongly,  enter  your 
cloth,  and  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  fo  coolj  add  copperas 
eight  ounces,  and  fo  fadden  as  you  fee  occafion. 

<^.  Another  Snuff  colour. 

Take  v^atcr  q.f.  red-wood  ground  two  pounds,  Brafil  ground 
one  "^undjfumaeb  one  poundj  nut-galls  bruifed  fmall  two  ounces ; 
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boil}  enter  your  cloth,  boil  two  hours,  then  add  copper  a!  3.  pound 
and  half,"  enter  your  cloth,  ami  iadden  as  you  think  fit. 

6.  Another  Svixi^'  colour . 

Take  water  q.J.  fuftick  two  pounds,  madder  one  pound,  red- 
*uW  ground  half  a  pound,  let  them  boil,  and  then  encer  twenty 
yards  of  broad  cloth,  handle  it  and  let  it  boii  two  hours,  and 
cool  icj  add  c(?/>/)eMf  four  ounces,  which  is  enough  tor  the  lighter 
colour  i  then  enter  your  cloth,  handle  it,  boilhalf  an  hour,  and 
then  take  it  out  and  cool  it. 

FRANCIS  SNYDERS  born  in  1579,  fcholarof  Henry  van 
BaleHj  liv'd  at  A?itv)erp  and  in  Ita/jr,  excelled  in  painting  wild 
beads,  hunting,  fii"h,  fruit. 

SOAP  is  a  fort  of  parte  foraetimes  hard  and  dry,  and  fomc- 
times  foft  and  liquid,  much  us'd  in  wafliing  and  whitening  li- 
nens; and  alfo  by  dyers,  fullers,  and  many  other  workmen. 

The  principal  yo<?/>J  of  our  Englijh  manufadure  are  the  foft ^ 
the  hardj  and  the  ha/l  Joap  ;  the  foft  foap  again  is  eirhev  great 
or  -white,  the  procefs  of  making  each  kind  is  as  follows; 

1.  The  green  foft  foap  ^  the  principal  ingredients  u/din  mak- 
ing green  foap-)  are  lyes  drawn  from  pot-afhes,  and  lime  boil'd  up 
with  tallow  and  oil. 

Firft  the  lye  and  tallow  are  put  into  the  copper  together,  and 
when  melted,  the  oil  is  put  to  them,  and  the  copper  made  to 
boil;  then  they  damp  or  ftop  up  the  fire,  while  the  ingredients 
remain  in  the  copper  to  knit  or  incorporate;  which  being  done, 
they  fet  the  copper  a  boiling  again,  feeding  or  filling  it  with  lyes 
as  it  boils,  'till  they  have  put  in  a  fufficient  quantity ;  after  which 
they  boil  it  off  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  and  put  it  into  barrels. 

2.  White  foap-,  of  this  one  fort  is  made  after  the  manner  that 
green  foap  is ;  excepting  that  they  do  not  ufe  any  oil  in  this. 

Another  fort  of  white  foft  foap  is  made  from  lyes  of  allies  of 
lime,  boil'd  up  at  twice  with  tallow. 

Firft  they  put  a  quantity  of  lyes  and  tallow  into  the  copper 
together,  which  is  kept  boiling,  being  fed  with  lyes  as  it  boils, 
'till  it  is  boiled  enough,  or  that  they  find  it  grains ;  then  they 
feparate  or  difcharge  the  lyes  from  the  tallowifh  part,  which 
they  put  into  a  tub,  throwing  away  the  lye,  this  they  call  thefrji 
half-boil. 

Then  they  charge  the  copper  again  with  frelli  tallow  and  lye, 
and  put  the  fir ik.  half-bail  om  of  the  tub  into  the  copperafecond 
time,  and  keep  it  boiling  with  frefh  lye  and  tallow, 'till  it  is  brought 
to  perfection,  and  afterwards  filled  out  into  foap-casks. 

3.  Hard  foap  is  made  of  afhes  and  tallow,  and  commonly 
boil'd  at  twice;  the  firft  boiling  they  alfo  call  a  haif-boilmgy 
which  is  perform'd  exadly  after  the  lame  manoer  as  the  firit 
half- boil  of  the  foft  '■^hite  foap. 

Then 
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Then  they  charge  the  copper  again  with  frefli  lye,  and  put 
into  it  the  firft  half-boil  again,  feeding  it  with  lye,  as  it  boils, 
'till  it  is  boU'd  enough,  or  'till  it  grains;  then  they  difcharge  the 
lye  from  it,  and  put  the  f^ap  into  a  frame  to  boil  and  harden. 

Ball-foap  is  made  alfo  of  lye  from  allies  and  tallow  j  they  put 
the  lye  into  the  copper,  and  boil  it  'till  the  watery  part  is  quire 
gone,  and  there  is  noihing  left  in  the  copper  but  a  fort  of  ni- 
trous  matter  (which  is  the  very  ^rrength  and  eflence  of  the  lye) 
then  they  put  tallow  to  it,  and  ke^p  the  copper  boiling  and  ftir* 
ring  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  in  which  time  the  foap  is  com- 
pleated,  which  they  put  into  tubs  or  baskets  with  flieets  in  them, 
and  inimcdiarely  (while  foftj  make  it  into  balls. 

It  takes  vc^  near  twenty-four  hours  to  boil  away  the  watery 
part  of  the  lye. 

SODA,  which  comes  from  Egypt  and  Spainy  derives  its  name 
fro[ii  the  abundance  of  fait  it  contains .,  it  is  made  of  the  fame 
herb  as  the  po/veririe  and  roch''ttA  of  the  Levant^  and  is  of  the 
fame  fort  and  nature  with  that ;  and  tho'  this  herb  grows  in  great 
quantities  in  many  places,  and  comes  naturally  among  water, 
and  commonly  fiourifhes  near  lakes,  yet  it  is  planted  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mediterra-iiean  in  Fraitce,  Spain,  and  in  Egypt j  where 
by  reafon  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  it  grows  in  great  quantities, 
but  it  has  the  moft  iliarpnefs  and  is  ftrongeft  in  Egypt^  where 
there  is  never  any  rain. 

It  is  green  all  the  winter,  but  they  commonly  cut  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  fummer,  when  it  is  in  its  full  vigour  j  after  it  has  been 
dry'd  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  they  gather  it  on  heaps,  and  burn 
it  on  hurdles  or  grates  made  of  iron ;  the  afhes  falling  through 
into  a  pit,  made  underneath  on  purpofe,  there  they  grow  into 
a  hard  mafs  or  ftone,  and  are  gathered  and  laid  up  for  ufe,  and 
are  cail'd  foda^  and  their  fak  ALKALI,  andareus'd  for  making 
glafs  and  cryftal.  See  ROCHETTA,  POLVERINE,  avd 
CRYSTAL. 

SOFTENING  [in  Fainting,']  is  the  mixing  and  diluting  of 
colours  with  the  brufli  or  pencil. 

Painters  often  ufe  the  term,  [often  defigns  in  black  and  white 
made  with  the  pen,  c^c  to  weaken  the  teint.  "To  fof ten  a  pour- 
trait,  according  to  FcJihien,  is  ro  change  fome  of  the  itrokes,  and 
give  it  a  greater  degree  of  fweetnefs  and  foftnefs  to  the  air  there- 
of; which  before  had  fomething  rough  and  harfh  in  it. 

SOLDER  7  is  a  metallic  or  mineral  compofition,  ufedin  fol- 

SODDER  3    dering  or  joining  other  metals. 

Solders  are  made  of  gold,  fiver,  copper,  tin,  glafs  of  tin,  and 
lead;  always  oblerving,  that  in  the  compofitions,  there  be  fome 
of  the  metal  that  is  to  be  folder d,  mix'd  with  ibme  finer  and 
higher  metals. 

Goldfmiths 
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Goldfmithi  make  four  kinds  o^  folder,  viz.  folder  of  eight; 
where  to  feven  parts  o(  fi/ver^  there  is  one  of  brafs  or  copper. 
Solder  of  fi\-,  where  only  a  iixth  part  is  copper ;  folder  of  four, 
and  folder  of  three.  It  is  the  mixture  of  copper  in  fo/di^r  that 
makes  raised  plate  always  come  cheaper  than  flat. 

The  folder  us'd  hy  plumbers  is  made  of  two  pounds  of /i?.a'</ to 
one  of  //';/.  Its  goodnefs  is  try 'd  by  melting  it,  and  pouring  the 
bignefs  of  a  crown-piece  upon  a  table'j  for  if  good,  there  will 
arife  little  bright  iliining  ftars  in  it. 

Thejblder  for  copper  is  made  like  that  of  the  plumbers,  only 
with  cofper  and  tifi ;  for  very  nice  works,  inftead  of  tin,  they 
fomerimes  ufe  a  quantity  ot  fiver. 

Solder  for  tin  is  made  of  two  thirds  of  tin,  and  one  of  kad-^ 
but  where  the  work  is  any  thing  delicate,  as  in  organ-pipes, 
where  the  jundure  is  fcarce  difcernable,  'tis  made  of  one  pare 
of  tin  of  glafs,  and  three  psrrs  o{ pewter. 

To  folder  t/pon  flier,  brafs^  or  iron. 

Tai<e  [liver  five  penny  weight,  brafs  four  penny  weight,  mek 
them  together  for  io\\  folder,  which  runs  foonelf. 

Take  fh-er  five  penny  weight,  copper  three  penny  weight, 
melt  them  together  for  hard  folder. 

Beat  ihc  f J fder  thin,  and  lay  it  over  the  place  to  be  foldered, 
which  muft  be  firft  fitted  and  bound  together  with  wire,  as  oc- 
calion  requires;  then  take  borax  in  powder,  and  temper  h  like 
pap,  and  Jay  it  upon  the  folder,  letting  it  dry;  then  cover  it 
with  quick  coals  and  blow,  and  it  v/ill  run  immediately ;  take 
it  prefently  out  of  the  fire,  and  it  is  done. 

Note  I.  That  if  a  thing  is  to  be  folder'd  in  two  places  ("which 
cannot  be  well  done  ar  one  time)  you  muft  ^ri\  folder  with  the 
hard  folder,  and  then  with  the  fofc;  for  if  it  be  firft  done  with 
the  fofr,  it  will  unfolder  again  before  the  other  is  foldered. 

2.  That  if  you  would  not  have  your  folder  run  about  the 
piece  that  is  to  be  foldered,  rub  thofe  pl-ces  over  v^'ith  ch.^lk. 

SOLDERING  is  the  joining  or  faftcning  together  of  two 
pieces  of  the  fame  metal,  or  of  two  different  metals,  by  melt- 
ing and  applying  fome  metallic  compofition  on  the  extremities 
of  the  metals  to  be  join'd. 

In  the  folderJKg  cither  o^ gold,  fiver,  copper,  and  all  the  me- 
tals before-mentioned,  there  is  generally  us'd  borax  in  powder, 
and  fometimes  rofn. 

As  to  iron.,  it  is  llifficient  that  it  b€  heated  red-hot,  and  the 
two  extremities  thus  hamimer'd  together :  and  by  this  means  they 
become  incorporared  together. 
*\  ^        \l^/  VIRGIf.IO  SOLE  engrav'd  a  great  many 

\t>o7»^^j^  pieces  in  copper  and  wood  inH/.-t'///stafte. 
He  engrav'd  the  new  and  old  teftament  in  zoo  plates,  the  me- 

tamor- 


sou 

tamcrphofis  of  Ovid  in  1 70  fmall  plates,  hunting-pieces  in  great 
and  imall,  &c.  He  fometimes  made  the  letter  V  on  one  fide 
of  the  plate,  and  S  on  the  other. 

^^SAVIRGILIO  SOLE  of  Brufeh,  his  mark  under  a 

\A     dead  Chrifi^  engraven  on  a  large  plate  in  1542. 
SOOT  is  an  earthy,  volatile  matter,  ariGng  from  wood, 
coals  and  other  fuel,  along  with  the  fmoakjby  theaftion  of  fire; 
or  it  is  rather  the  fmoak  itfelf,  fix'd  and  gather'd  on  the  fides 
of  the  chimney.  ^ 

Dyers  make  confiderable  ufe  of  foot^  for  a  kind  of  dun  co- 
lour, which  'tis  true  has  no  agreeable  fmellj  but  then  to  anfwer 
to  that,  has  the  property  of  faving  cloths  and  other  fluffs  from 
moths. 

The  foot  found  in  the  furnaces  of  glafs-houfes  is  ufed  by 
painters. 

Sooi  of  fraiihincenfe  is  the  fmallefl:  and  finefl  pare  of  the  I«t 
cevfe^  call'd  Olibanum  or  male  hicenfey  burnt  after  the  manner 
of  rofin  to  make  lamp-black. 
SORROW  '\  is  an  unpleafant  faintnefs,  by  which  the  foul 
SADNESS  C  receives  the  inconveniences  of  the  evil,  or 
GRIEF  C  of  the  defe6t  reprefented  to  it  by  the  im- 

DEJECTION^  prefTions  of  the  brain. 
This  paflion  is  reprefented  [in  Dra-w'mg-)  Paint if!g,  &c.]  by 
motions  which  feem  to    indicate  the  inquietude  of  the  brain, 
and  the  dejection  of  the  heart;  the  eye-brows  being  more  rais'd 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  than  next  the  temples. 

They  who  are  troubled  with  this  paflion  have  their  eye- balls 
dull,  the  white  of  their  eye  inclining  to  yellow,  the  eyci-lids 
hanging  down,  and  fomething  fwell'd,-  black  and  livid  round 
the  eyes,  the  noflrils  drawing  downwards,  the  mouth  open  and 
the  corners  thereof  drawn  down ;  the  head  appears  carelefly 
hanging  on  one  of  the  fhoulders,  the  complexion  of  a  kind  of 
lead  colour,  and  the  lips  pale  and  wan.     See  the  Plate. 

Sorroiv  produces  a  dejedion  of  the  heart,  by  which  all 
the  parts  of  the  face  are  caft  down. 

SOUTH  is  reprefented  [in  Paintings  &c.]  by  a  black-moor 
boy,  a  fun  upon  his  head,  furrounding  him  with  iis  rays;  upon 
his  girdle  are  the  figns  Taurus^  Virgo  znd  CapricornuSy  arrows  in 
his  right  hand,  in  his  left  a  branch  of  the /tf^«y. 

The  z.one  wherewith  he  is  girded  denotes  the  meridional  figns; 
the  arrows,  the  fun's  penetrating  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth;  the  lotus  at  the  fun  beginning  to  appear,  appears  out  of 
the  water,  and  according  as  the  fun  afcends,  fo  does  it ;  at  noon 
it  flands  upright,  and  fo  in  the  afternoon  it  follows  the  fun,  'till 
it  enters  into  the  watfer  again. 

SPEC^ 
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SPECTACLES,  an  opric  machine,  confifting  of  two  lens's 
fet  in  horn,  or  other  matter,  and  applied  on  the  nofe,  to  affift 
in  defedls  of  the  organs  of  fight.     See  LENS. 

Old  people  and  all  Presbytac  ufe  fpe^acles  of  convex  LewV, 
to  make  amends  for  the  flatnefs  of  the  Eye,  which  docs  not 
make  the  rays  converge  enough  to  have  them  meet  in  the  re- 
tina. 

Short  lighted  people,  or  myopes,  ufe  concave  lens's,  to  hin- 
der the  rays  from  converging  fo  faft,  through  the  great  round- 
nefs  of  the  eye,  as  to  make  them  meet  e'er  they  reach  the  re- 
tina. 

InSpaifij  and  at  ^e»;Ve  efpecially,  fpedlaclcs  are  ufed  in  a  diffe- 
rent view :  all  the  people  of  note  and  fafhion  there,  have  them 
continually  on  their  nofes  j  a  folly,  that  has  its  fource  from  the 
natural  pride  of  thofe  people,  who  value  themfelves  on  a  pro- 
found wifdom,  and  aflFed  to  ftare  very  near  at  every  thing  j  as 
if  their  eyes  were  weakened  and  worn  out  with  excefiTive  atten- 
tion. Vign.  de  Marv. 

F.  Cherubin-,  a  capuchin,  defcribes  a  kind  oi  JpeSfacIe-telefcopes, 
for  viewing  of  remote  objedls  with  both  eyes,  hence  term'd  B/- 
mculi.  Though  F.  Rheita  had  mention'd  the  fame  before  him, 
in  his  O cuius  E?ioch  and  Eli^. 

The  fame  author  invented  a  kind  o^ fpeBacles,  with  three  of 
four  glalTes,  which  perforra'd  extraordinarily. 

Spe&ades  were  certainly  unknown  to  the  ancients  j  yet  they 
are  not  of  fo  late  a  date  as  the  telefcope.  Francifco  Redi^  in  a 
very  learned  treatife  on  fpe^acles,  will  have  them  to  have  been 
invented  in  the  1 3th  century,  between  the  years  1280  and  1 3 1 1. 

SPELTER  or  Zink,  a  fort  of  imperfeft  metal,  which  fome 
confound  with  hif/nuthj  and  others  with  Jpalt ;  others  again  make 
it  a  female  antimony.    See  ZINK. 

Spelter  is  a  kind  of  mineral  lead,  very  hard,  white,  arid  bril- 
5ant ;  which  tho'  not  perfedly  malleable,  yet  ftretches  a  little 
under  the  hammer. 

'Tis  found  in  greateft  quantity  in  theminesof  Gc^/^irin^^x- 
eny ;  and  is  ufually  fold  in  large,  fquare,  thick  cakes,  whence  one 
would  judge  it  to  have  been  melted,  as  it  came  cut  of  the  mdnes^ 
and  caft  into  that  form. 

'Tis  ufed  to  clear  and  whiten  tin,  in  making  of  pewter,  much 
as  lead  is  ufed  to  purify  gold  and  filver. 

Thofe,  who  imagine  that  the  fpelter  is  put  in  to  increafe  the 
weight,  are  much  miftakenj  fince  in  the  melting  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred weight  of ^ tin,  they  fcarce  put  in  a  pound  o^  fpelter,  and 
that  mix'd  with  turmeric.  'Tis  alfo  ufed  in  the  making  of  fol- 
der, and  with  curcuma,  in  the  melting  of  copper,  to  give  that 
metal  a  good  colour,  which  however  is  not  permanent.     {See 
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SOLDER.)     The  beft  is  white,  in  fine  fcales,   difficult  to 
break,  <^r. 

S.  P.  F.  fignifies  Stephen  du  Verach  fecit. 

SPIDER-SILK.  In  the  year  1710,  Mr.  B(7«  publilh'd  adif- 
fertation  in  France-,  concerning  the  procuring  and  preparing  filk 
of  the  webs  oi  fpiden,  and  ufing  it  in  feveral  manufadures,  which 
is  to  the  following  efFedt : 

Thcjilk-fpiden  make  a  filk  every  whit  as  beautiful,  ftrong,  and 
fliining,  as  that  made  by  the  lilk-worm ;  it  fpins  it  out  of  the 
aKus,  around  which  are  five  papilla  ov  fmall  nipples^  and  be- 
hind thefe  two  others,  all  mufculous,  and  furni(h'd  with  fphinc- 
ters. 

Thefe  nipples  ferve  as  fo  many  wire-drawing  irons,  in  form- 
ing and  moulding  a  liquor,  which  when  dry'd  in  the  air,  after 
it  has  been  drawn  through  them,  is  to  be  the  filk. 

Mr.  Reauwer  oblcrves,  that  each  of  thefe  nipples  confifts  of 
a  number  of  lellcr  and  infcnfible  ones,  which  a  perfon  may  be 
convinced  of,  by  preflTinga  y/);^?rV  belly  between  his  fingers,  to 
force  the  liquor  to  flow  into  the  nipples  j  for  by  this  means  ap- 
plying the  finger  againfl:  the  anus.^  feveral  diftindl  threads  will 
be  drawn  out  through  the  feveral  perforations  of  the  nipples. 

The  threads  indeed  are  too  fine  to  be  told  with  any  certainty  i 
but  Mr.  Reaiwier  fuppofes,  that  each  larger  nipple  may  fend  forth 
fix  or  feven  j  hence  it  is,  we  find  how  the  fpiders  make  threads 
bigger  or  fmaller:  for  as  before  they  begin  to  fpin,  they  always 
apply  either  more  or  fewer  of  thefe  fix  nipples  againft  the  body, 
whence  the  web  is  begun ;  or  as  they  apply  each  or  more  or 
lefs  ftrongly,  fo  as  more  or  fewer  of  the  infenfible  nipples  come 
to  take  y  the  thread  thus  fpun  will  be  a  compound  of  more  or 
fewer  of  the  fingle  threads. 

-  Indeed  as  the  threads  come  from  the  ant/s  all  join'd  together, 
they  appear  to  be  fingle,  and  Mr.  Bon  has  diftinguifhed  one  of 
the  fingle  ones  to  confift  of  fifteen  or  twenty  diliindt  threads. 

The  threads  are  of  two  kinds  j  the  firft  is  weak,  and  only  ferves 
for  that  kind  of  web,  wherewith  they  catch  flies.  Thefecond 
is  much  ftronger,  and  ferves  for  wrapping  up  their  eggs  inj 
which  by  means  of  it  are  not  only  fheltered  from  the  cold,  but 
defended  from  infeds,  which  might  otherwife  gnaw  and  fpoil 
them. 

Thefe  threads  they  wind  very  loofely  about  the  eggs,  and  bear 
a  refemblanceto  thecodsandbagsof  filk-worros,  that  have  been 
prepared  and  loofened  from  the  diftaiF. 

Thefe  fpiders-hags,  when  frefh  and  new,  are  of  a  grey  colour ; 
but  having  been  long  expos'd  to  the  air,  turn  blackifh.  Theref 
might  indeed  be  found  other  Jpidert-hagSj  of  other  colours,  and; 
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which  would  afford  a  better  illk;  but  tlieir  fcarcity  would  ren- 
der rhe  experiment  very  difficult. 

There  are  indeed  7^/riV^'i'  of  fcveral  colours,  as  black j  {>ro-'j:7iy 
yellow^  white,  dec.  and  they  are  again  diRinguiHi'd  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  eyes,  Tome  having  fix,  ochc.s  eight,  others  ten.  But 
as  to  the  Ji/k-jpiJer  itlelf,  they  are  by  Mr. Bo?/  all  rcduc'd  to  two 
kinds  j  thofe  which  have  long  legs,  and  thole  that  have  fliort  i 
of  which  the  Ihort-legged  are  the  mofl:  common,  and  thofe  that 
tlirnilh  the  raii--Ji/k.  ■/ 

Thefe  always  hncV  out  fome  place  fecure  from  the  wind  and 
rain,  in  which  to  rhake  their  bags ;  as  hollow  trees,  the  corner 
of  windows  or  vaults,  or  under  the  eaves  of  houfes. 

By  collecting  a  quantity  of  thefe  bigs,  a  new  iilk  may  be  made, 
in  nothing,  he  tells  us,  inferior  to  the  common  filk.  It  will  take 
all  kinds  of  dyes,  and  may  be  wrought  into  any  kinds  of  Auffs. 

Mr.  Bon  had  ftockings  and  gloves  made  of  it,  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  Academy,  and  others  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  manner  of  preparing  the  hags  to  get  this  Silk,  is  as  follonvs : 

Mr.  Bow,  after  he  had  gathered  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces  of 
thefe  bags,  had  them  well  beaten  for  fome  time  with  the  hand 
and  a  rtick,  to  get  out  all  :he  dull: :  he  after  this  v/afli'd  them 
in  luke-warm  water,  'til!  they  being  taken  out  o f  the  water,  lefc 
it  very  clean  ;  after  this,  they  were  laid  to  fleep  in  a  large  veffel 
with  foapy  falt-petrey  and  gu7»  Arahick. 

This  with  the  bags  in  it  was  fet  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  gently 
boiled  for  three  hours  j  then  taken  out,  and  wafli'd  in  warm 
water  to  get  out  theibap,  and  afterwards  laid  by,  to  dry. for  Ibme 
days,  to  fie  them  for  carding,  which  was  done  by  thfe  common 
carders  of  fJk,  but  with  cards  much  finer  than-<cJVdinary. 

By  this  management  he  procur'd  a  iilk  of  a  very  particular 
afli-colour,  which  v/as  very  eafily  fpun,  and  the  thread  fpun  from 
ir,  both  ftronger  and  finer  than  that  of  common  filk  ,•  by  which 
'tis  evident,  that  all  manner  of  work  may  be  made  of  it  i  nor 
is  there  any  reafon  to  fear,  but  that  it  will  ftand  any  trials  of  the 
loom,  after  having  undergone,  or  pafs'd  through  that  of  the 
fiocl'ifig-iveavers. 

The  only  difficulty  is  in  procuring  a  quantity  of  yp/W^rx  bags, 
in  order  fo  carry  on  a  conuderable  manufafture  in  it. 

But  this,  Mr.  Bon  fays,  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all,  if  we 
had  but  the  art  of  breeding  them  as  they  do  filk-worms  j  for 
they  multiply  much  more,  every  fpider  laying  fix  or  feven  hun- 
dred eggs,  whereas  the  filk-'VJor7a  does  not  lay  above  an  hundred : 
and  yet  thefe  lafl  are  fo  tender,  &c.  that  one  half  die  without 
making  any  bags,  orarehindred  by  fome  accident  or  other  from 
making  bagsj  whereas  the  y/)/^/^^^  hatch  of  themfelves,  without 
"any  care,  in  the  months  of  Auz,ujf  and  September^  in  fifteen  or 
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fixteen  days  after  they  are  laid ;  the  old  Riders  that  lay  them  dy- 
ing foon  after. 

The  young  ones  thus  bred,  live  ten  or  twelve  months  with- 
out eating,  and  continue  in  the  bags  without  growing,  'till  the 
hot  weather  putting  their  vifcid  juices  in  motion,  forces  them 
to  cone  forthj  fpin,  and  run  about  to  feek  for  food. 

Were  there  therefore  a  way  found  for  breeding  young  fpiders 
in  rooms,  they  would  without  doubt  furnilh  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  bags  than  filk-worms  do. 

For  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  young  _//>/Wfrx,  which  Mr.  Bon 
kept,  fcarce  one  died" in  a  year  j  whereas  of  one  hundred /Z^- 
nvormsj  not  forty  liv'd  to  make  their  bags. 

Mr.  Bofi  having  order'd  all  the  fliort-legg'd  fpiders,  that  could 
be  found  in  the  months  of  Augufl  and  September,  to  be  brought 
to  him,  he  fhuc  them  up  in  paper  coffins  and  pots,  covering 
the  pots  with  papers,  which  he  prick'd  full  of  pin-holes,  as  well 
as  the  coffins,  to  give  them  air.  He  fed  them  with  flies,  and 
found  fome  time  after,  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  had  made 
their  bags. 

He  alto  found  thoit  fpiders  bags,  inrefped  to  their  weight,  af- 
forded much  more  filk  than  thofe  of  the  filk-worms. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  he  fays,  that  thirteen  ounces  yield  near 
four  ounces  of  clear  filk,  two  ounces  of  v/hich  will  make  a  pair 
of  Urockings^  whereas  ftockings  of  common  filk  weigh  feven  or 
eight  ounces :  nor  is  there  any  venom  in  the  filk,  nor  even  in 
the  fpider,  as  fome  have  imagined. 

Mr. Reaumer,  being  appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  make 
a  further  examination  into  this  new  Jilk-'work,  rais'd  feveral  ob- 
jections, and  ftarted  feveral  difficulties  againft  it,  which  are  to 
the  purpofe  following ; 

1.  That  the  natural  fiercenefs  o?  fpiders  renders  them  unfit  to 
be  bred  and  kept  together ;  four  or  five  thoufand  being  diftri- 
buted  into  cells,  fifty  in  fome,  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  into 
others,  the  big  ones  kill'd  and  eatthelefs,  fo  that  in  afhort  time 
there  were  fcarce  one  or  two  left  in  a  cell :  and  Mr.  'Reau7)?er 
afcribes  the  fcarcity  oi  fpiders  to  this  inclination  of  eating  one 
another,  confidering  the  vaft  number  of  eggs  they  lay. 

He  alfo  affirms,  that  the  Jpiders  bag  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
filk-worm,  both  as  to  luftre  and  flrength,  and  that  it  produces 
\ek  matter  to  be  manufactured. 

That  the  thread  of  the  Jpiders  web  will  bear  no  more  than  the 
weight  of  two  grains  without  breaking ;  that  of  the  bag  will  bear 
thirty-fix.  Therefore  the  latter  in  all  probability  is  eighteen 
times  thicker  than  the  former  j  yet  it  is  weaker  than  that  of  the 
filk-worm,  which  will  bear  a  weight  of  two  drachms  and  a  half. 

So 
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So  that  five  threads  of  the  fpider's  bag  muft  be  put  together^ 
to  equal  one  thread  of  the  filk-worm's  bag. 

And  befides,  he  adds,  that  it  is  iiripoffible  thefe  fhould  be 
apply'd  fo  juftly  over  one  another,  as  not  to  leave  Hcde  vacant 
fpaces  between  them,  whence  the  light  will  not  be  refleded  ; 
and  confequently  a  thread  thus  compounded,  muft  fall  fhortof 
the  luftre  of  a  folid  thread. 

And  to  this  he  adds,  that  ihefpider'i  thread  cannot  be  wound 
ofF,  as  that  of  the  filk-worm  may,  but  muft  of  neceflity  be 
carded,*  by  which  means  being  torn  in  pieces,  its  evenaefs, 
which  contributes  much  to  its  luftre,  will  be  deftroyed. 

Again  he  obferves,  that  y/'/Werr  furnifti  much  lefs  filk  xhznpk-^ 
'worms.  The  largeft  bags  of  the  latcer  weigh  four  grains ;  the 
fmaller  three  grains,  fo  that  2304  worms  do  produce  a  pound 
of  filk. 

The  fpiders  bags  do  not  weigh  above  one  grain ,'  yet  when 
clear'd  of  their  duft  and  filth,  lofe  two  thirds  of  their  weight. 
Therefore  the  work  of  twdve  fpiders  does  but  equal  that  of  one 
filk-worm. 

And  befides,  as  the  bags  are  the  works  of  the  females  only, 
who  fpin  them  to  depofite  their  eggs  in,  there  muft  be  kept 
^^■^2^6  fpiders  to  yield  a  pound  of  iilk.  Yet  this  will  only  hold 
of  the  be^  fpiders;  thofe  large  ones,  com  monlyfeen  in  gardens,  (^r, 
fcarce  yielding  a  twelfth  pare  of  the  filk  of  the  others :  he  fhews, 
that  280  of  thefe  would  not  do  more  than  one  filk-worm,  and 
663,552  of  them  would  fcarce  yield  a  pound  of  filk. 
To  take  out  SPOTS. 

Wafh  them  with  oil  of  tartar  per  dehtjuium.,  two  or  three 
times,  and  they  will  vanifti,  then  wafh  with  foap-fuds,  and  laftly 
with  fair  warm  water. 

To  take  out  Spots  of  greafe. 

Rub  them  very  well  two  or  three  times  with  oil  of  turpen- 
titte^  and  they  will  vaniiK  away  inconceivably  j  and  then  wafti 
again  with  redified  fpirits  of  wine. 

To  take  out  Spots  of  oil  or  greafe  out  ofivhite  or  red  Silk. 

Rub  the  fpots  weil  with  a^ua-fortis,  and  afterwards  -ub  thenx 
again  with  the  glair  of  new-laid  eggs ;  hang  it  in  the  fun  to  dry, 
and  afterwards  wal"h  it  wi'h  fair  water,  and  prefs  it  well 
To  take  out  Spot^  0/ Pitch,  ^f. 

Firft  rub  them  well  with  hog    lard,  or  oH  -hirk  :-  ' 
peat  this  o.^'o  or  three  times  i  then  foap  them  ar  - 
with  fair  water. 

Spirit  of  vjtne  is  alfo  good  in  this  cafe. 

To  take  Spots  p/ Pixh,  Tzx-^&c.  outer 

Rub  either  common  oil,   or  hog's  lard  we!! 
and  lee  it  he  for  twenty-four  or  torty-eighc  hou 
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well  with  your  hands,  and  wnng  it,  and  laftlywafli  it  clean  wit i 
with  foap  and  water. 

A  poivder  to  take  out  Spors. 
Take  bone-afhes  of  llieeps-iec;s  calcin'd  white,  reduce  them 
to  a  fine  powder  j  lay  this  warm  upon  fpots  or  ilains,   'till  it 
begins  to  change  colour^  then  take  off  that,  and  lay  on  frefli, 
and  continue  lb  doing  'till  the  Ppot  is  gone. 
Another  for  the  fame. 
Take  white,  or  wheaten-bread,  juit  drawn  out  of  the  oven, 
lay  one  piece  under,  and  another  over  the  fpot  of  a  filk,  and  it 
will  draw  out  the  oil  or  grej/e. 

Another  for  the  fame. 
Mix  honey  with  glair  of  eggs  and  fal-ar?no?}iac^  and  lay  them 
on  the  fpot  for  iorae  time,  and  afierwards  wafli  it  with  fair 
water. 

To  take  out  Stains. 
Take  half  a  pound  of  foap,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ful- 
lers earth,  and  one  ounce  of  unlhk'd  lime  ^  mill  all  together  in 
fair  water,  and  afcer  a  while  lay  it  upon  the  Itains. 
Another  ivay. 
Mis  white  (iarch  and  water  together,  and  make  it  into  a  pretty 
ftiff  pafte,  with  this  cover  the  Itains  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fliil- 
ling,  and  let  it  lie  on  for  twenty-four  hours  j  then  rub  it  off,  as 
you  do  dry  dirt,  and  the  ftains  will  vanifh. 
To  take  out  Spots  of  Ink. 
Wafh  them  three  or  four  times  with  juice  of  /ewo»,  or  with 
llrong  white-wine  ^'/v/^r^r,  andic  will  take  them  outj  afterwards 
wafli  them  wiih  Genoa  foap,  and  laftly  with  fair  warm  water. 
To  take  Spots  o/Ink  out  o/Silk. 
Take  ftrong  v/hite-u'ine  vi?eegar  ^n^  hoK  a fljes^  rub  them  well 
upon  the  fpot;,  and  afterv/ards  wafli  with  foap  and  water,  and 
the  work  will  be  done. 

To  take  Spors  of  Ink  out  of  Lhinen  or  Woollen. 
Squeeze  the  juice  o\  lemon  $  upon  t!ic  ftains,   and  rub  it  in 
very  well,  let  it  dry,  and  repeat  this  three  or  four  times,  and  af- 
terwards wafh  it  with  fair  water,   and  the  ink  or  iron-moulds 
will  be  vaniih'd. 

SPRING  \s  reprefented  \\x\Tah}thi^,  &c.]  by  a  young  man 
of  an  exact  flarure,  clothed  on  one  fide  in  white,  on  the  other 
in  black,  a  pretty  broad  girdle  fet  with  flars,  holds  a  ram  under 
his  arm,  and  a  garland  of  feveral  flowers  in  his  left  hand,  two 
wings  on  his  feet,  one  white,  and  the  other  black. 

Youth  denotes  the  fpring  and  beginning  of  the  year  j  juftfta- 
ture,  bccaufe  it  is  the  equator,  equal  day  and  night  j  black  and 
white,  day  and  nighty  the  girdle  the  equinodial  line  j  theram,^ 
the  fun's  entrance" into  that  fign,  the  wings,  the  fwifcnefs  of 
time.  A 
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A  SPY  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  &c.]  by  a  man  in  a  noble 
habit,  hides  moft  of  his  hce  with  his  har,  his  cloches  woven 
with  eyes,  ears,  and  tongues,  a  lanthorn  in  one  hand,  his  feet 
winged,  a  fpanicl  by  him  on  the  ground,  his  nofe  in  full  fcent 
after  his  game. 

His  clothes  (Tiew,  that  he  pradifes  amongft  noblemen  as 
well  as  vulgar  j  his  face,  that  he  ought  to  pals  incognito,  never 
difcovering  their  defignsj  the  eyes,  ^c.  are  the  inftruments  they 
ufe  to  pleafe  the  patrons  ;  the  lanthorn,  that  they  fpy  night  and 
day  ;  the  dog^  their  fmelling  out  mens  adions,  and  their  inqui- 
fitivenefs. 

STAINING  LIQUORS. 
To  make  a  deep  Green  Jlaifimg  'wafer. 
Take  juice  of  the  greened  worts  a  pint,  drain  it  through  a 
cloth,  and  diflblve  in  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of  purified  verdi^ 
greafe  j  mix  them  well  together,  and  it  will  be  a  good  colour. 
Another.     FiriT:  ftain  the  leather,  parchment  or  paper  with 
a  blue,  and  let  it  dry  ^  then  lay  on  the  yellow  ftaining  colour, 
and  it  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  green. 
A  light  flaming  Green. 
Take  a  quart  of  malt-wort,  put  into  it  twofliells  full  of /<?- 
rey,  and  ftir  them  well  together;  firft  ftain  with  this,  then  upon 
this  ftaining  lay  yello'Wj   'till  it  becomes  green ;   the  more  you 
lay  on  of  your  yellow  ftaining  liquor,  the  better  \}\e  green  will  be. 
To  make  a  f-ne  B\ue  ftaining  'water. 
Firft  make  a  weak  lixivium  of  pot-ajbes,  or  ufe  lime-'water ; 
put  into  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of  jlorey^  and  a  little  alum  j  let 
it  dilTolve  over  the  fire,  keeping  ftirring  it,  and  put  into  it  fome 
wood-aihes,  and  fo  you  will  have  a  fine  blue. 
A  'weaker  Blue  ft'ainivg  'water. 
DifTolve  a  good  quantity  of  fiorey  blue,  and  a  little  alum,  in 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  fair  water  j  and  this  will  make  a  fainter 
colour  than  the  former. 

A  B\\xeftai7zing  -water  'weaker  than  the  laft. 
To  two  quarts  of  pure  well-water,  put  four  fliells, full  of  flo- 
rey ;  mix  them  well  together,  and  lay  them  on  thin,  and  this 
will  be  the  fainteft  of  the  three. 

STARCH  is  a  dreg  or  fediment  found  at  the  bottom  of  vef- 
fels,  in  which  the  wafte  or  refufc  of  wheat  has  been  fteep'd  in 
water  j  of  thefe  dregs  or  fediment,  after  the  bran  has  bf^en  fe- 
parated  from  it,  a  fort  of  loaves  are  form'd,  which  being  dry'd 
in  a  furnace  or  the  fun,  is  broken  into  little  pieces,  and  is  the 
fubftance  call'd  fiarch. 

The  beft  ftarch  is  white,  (oft,  and  friable,  eafily  reduc'd  into 
powder. 
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But  the  fineflr  flareh  made  by  thofe  that  are  curious,  is  not 
jnade  as  the  common  fla^ch-maken  Aok-,  oftherefufe  of  wheat, 
but  with  the  beft  and  fineft  of  that  grain,  and  is  made  as  follows: 

Having  cleans'd  the  befl:  and  fineft  wheat  well,  they  put  it 
into  v;:0els  of  clear  water  to  ferment,  and  expofe  them  to  the 
fun  in  its  greateft  heat  i  and  change  the  water  twice  a  day,  for 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days,  according  as  the  feafon  is. 

When  they  perceive  that  the  grain  will  burft  eafily  by  the 
prefTure  of  the  fingers,  they  account  it  fufficiently  fermented  j 
then  they  put  it  handful  by  handful  into  a  canvafs  bag,  to  fepa- 
rate  the  flower  from  the  husks  j  to  eife6t  \vhich,  they  rub  ic 
with  the  hand,  and  beat  it  on  planks  laid  crofs  an  empty  veflel, 
which  is  to  receive  the  flower. 

As  the  vcfTel  being  fill'd  with  this  liquor,  there  fwims  at  the  top 
^  reddiih  water,  which  is  to  be  carefully  fcummed  off  from  time 
to  time,  and  clear  water  put  into  the  veflTel  ,•  this  being  well 
ftirr'd  together,  is  ftrain'd  through  a  fieve  or  cloth,  and  what 
remains  behind  is  put  into  another  veHel  with  frefh  water,  and 
expos'd  to  the  fun,  as  before,  for  fome  time :  and  as  the  fedi- 
inent  fettles  and  thickens  ^t  the  bottom,  the  water  isdrain'dofF 
four  or  five  times  by  inclination  of  the  veflTel  ^  but  without  paf- 
flng  it  through  the  fieve. 

That  which  remains  at  bottom  is  the  Jiarchj  this  is  cut  in 
pieces  to  get  it  out  of  the  veflel ;  which  being  laid  in  the  fun 
to  dry,  is  afterwards  laid  up  for  ufe. 

Starch  is  not  only  for  family-ufes  in  ftifFening  linnen,  ^c.  but 
alfo  in  feveral  trades,  as  perfumers,  dyers, e^f. 

STATUARY  is  a  branch  of  fculpture  employed  in  making 
ftatues. 

Statuary  was  at  the  firft  but  very  rude.  Dadalus  is  faid  to 
be  the  inventor  of  ftatues,  wholiv'd  not  only  before  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Troy  J  but  even  before  the  Argonauts -,  but  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, there  were  ftatuaries  before  him  j  only  he  is  alfo  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft,  who  endeavour'd  to  give  them  adtion  and 
motions  and  ipake  them  appear  as  if  they  were  alive. 

Before  his  time,  ftatues  were  made  with  their  feet  join'd  tOf 
gether,  they  not  aiming  at  exprefling  motion  or  adlion.  He 
firft  fet  the  feet  of  his  ftatues  at  liberty,  and  gave  them  the  at- 
titudes of  people  walking  and  adting. 

The  firft  ftatues  er^dted  to  their  gods  are  faid  to  have  been 
snade  by  the  Fhoenkians. 

The  Greeks  exceeded  the  'Romans  in  their  ftatues,  both  in  work- 
rnanfnip  and  fancy. 

STATUES  are  defin'd  to  be  a  piece  of  fculpture,  reprefenting 
^  l^yrnan  figure,  in  full  relieva. 
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Bnt  Jtatue  is  yft  more  fcientifically  defin'd  by  M.  Daviler,  to 
be  a  reprefemation  of  fome  perfon,  diftinguifh'd  by  his  birth, 
meric,  or  great  actions,  in  high  reiievo  and  infulate,-  plac'd  as 
an  ornament  in  fome  fine  building,  or  expos'd  in  a  publick  place 
copreferve  the  memory  of  him. 

Statues  ire  form'd  with  the  chiflel,  of  feverai  matters,  asftone, 
marble,  plaifter,d^c. 

They  are  alfo  caft  of  feveral  metals,  as  lead,  brafs,  filver  and 
gold.     See  the  articles  CASTING  and  FOUNDERY. 

Statues  are  commonly  diftinguilVd  into  four  kinds  ; 

1.  Thofe  which  are  lefs  than  the  life. 

2.  Thofe  equal  with  the  life. 

3 .  Thofe  that  exceed  the  life  i  among  which,  thofe  among 
the  ancients,  which  did  furpafs  the  life  once  and  an  half,  were 
of  kings  and  emperors  ,•  and  thofe  double,  the  life,  of  heroes. 

4.  Thofe  that  ex'ceeded  the  life,  two  or  three  times  or  more, 
and  were  call'd  Coloffus's^  as  that  of  Rhodes. 

Achillean  STATUES  is  a  name  given  to  thofe  of  heroes  from 
Achilles. 

Allegorical  STATUES  were  fuch  as,  under  human  figures  or 
other  fymbols,  reprefented  fomething  of  another  kind  j  as  age, 
element,  fome  part  of  the  earth,  temperament,  (S'c 

Currule  STATUE,  thofe  where  theperfons  are  reprefented  in 
chariots,  drawn  by  either  two  or  four  horfes. 

Divine  STATUES,  were  fuch  as  were  confecrated  to  the 
gods,  ^s  Apollo-)  Jupter-i  Mars.^  Mercury,  ^c.  demi-gods  or  he- 
roes, zs  Hercules,  See. 

Equefirian  STATUES  were  fuch  as  reprefented  fome  illu- 
ftrious  perfon  on  horfeback,  as  thofe  of  King  Charles  I  at  Cha- 
ring-Crofs,  and  of  King  CharlesW.  at  Stocks-market. 

Greek  STATUES,  fo  are  call'd  antique  naked  figures ;  rhe 
Greeks  reprefenting  their  deities,  wreftlers,  c^f.  in  the  Ol)n;j^-: 
games,  which  laft  us'd  to  perform  naked. 

Hydraulick  STATUES,  fuch  as  are  plac'd  as  ornamenrs  on 
fountains,  grottoes,  &c.  or  that  do  the  office  of  a  Jet  d'cau, 
pipe,  e^f .  by  any  of  its  parts,  or  by  any  attribute  it  holds 

Pedeflrian  STATUES,  are  flatues  Handing  on  foot,  as  that 
of  King  Charles  II.  on  the  Royal-Exchange. 

Roman  STATUES,  fuch  as  are  reprefented  cloath'd  after  the 
"Roman  manner,  and  were  different.     As, 

Palludata  Jlatua,  thofe  of  emperors  with  long  gown*-  over 
their  armour. 

Loricatte  ftatua,  thofe  of  foldiers  with  cuirafTes. 

Thoracatte  Jlatua,  thofe  of  captains  and  cavaliers  with  coat^ 
of  arm's. 

'JCogata  fi^tua,  thofe  of  magiftraces  with  long  robes. 

Trabssta 
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Trabeata  fiatua,  thofe  of  fenacors  and  augiir.s". 

Tuvicata  (iatua^  thofe  of  perfons  clothed  with  a  plain  tunic. 

Stolata  fiatua^  thofe  of  women  with  long  trains. 
CASTING  (?/ STATUES. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  towards  calling  of  a  ftatue,  or  any 
other  piece  of  work  in  brafs,  is  to  make  a  model  in  clay-,  pre- 
par'd  by  the  potters,  who  mix  find  amongll  it,  to  prevent  ihe 
model's  cleaving  or  breaking  in  drying. 

When  the  model  is  finifhVij  a  mould  of  plailcer  is  put  over 
it,  while  it  is  frefh,  becaufc  the  parts  are  apt  to  flirink  with 
drying. 

The  workman  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  which  is 
made  up  of  feveral  pieces  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  according 
to  the  bignefs  of  the  model  j  for  when  the  pieces  are  too  big, 
the  plaifter  is  apt  to  chap. 

Upon  the  firll  piece  another  is  plac'd,  always  proportionable 
to  the  figure,  and  fo  continued  from  one  to  another  as  high  as 
the  fnoulders,  on  which  the  head  is  put. 

It  is  to  beobferv'd,  that  if  it  be  a  naked  figure,  whofe  pieces, 
which  form  the  mould,  being  pretty  big,  may  be  pec  I'd  ofFea- 
lily ;  there  is  no  need  of  covering  them  v/ith  a  [chappe]  JJjape : 
but  if  the  figure  is  wich  drapery,  or  accompanied  with  orna- 
ments, which  oblige  the  artificer  to  make  abundance  of  little 
pieces,  to  be  the  more  eafily  peel'd  off,  he  mull  then  make  great 
Jbapes:,  that  is,  he  muft  clotlie  all  thofe  little  pieces  with  other 
plaifter  in  great  bits,  to  inclofe  the  other ;  and  oil  the  great,  as 
well  as  the  little  joints,  that  they  may  not  ftick  to  one  another. 

Shapes  are  great  pieces  difpos'd  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  each 
of  them  indole  feveral  little  ones,  to  which  are  fix'd  little  rings 
of  iron,  to  help  peel  them  off  the  more  eafilyj  and  to  make 
them  keep  in  the  jbapesy  by  means  of  little  cords  tyed  to  the 
rings,  and  put  into  the  /hapes,  the  great  and  little  pieces  are 
mark'd  with  cyphers,  letters,  and  cuts,  for  the  eafier  knowing 
them,  and  the  better  fetting  of  them  together. 

When  the  mould  of  plaifter  is  thus  made,  iz  mufli  lie;  and  as 
foon  as  it  is  dry,  and  the  fculptor  is  about  to  ufe  it,  if  he  is  cu- 
rious, he  will  not  be  contented  with  rubbing  it  v/ith  oil,  but 
will  heat  all  the  parts  of  his  model,  and  then  fill  them  with  vvaxi 
which  he  docs,  that  the  wax-work  may  be  the  more  beautiful 
and  more  perfedt:  for  when  they  are  only  rubb'd  with  oil,  the 
waxen  figure  will  commonly  look  mealy,  becaufe  the  wax  always 
links  in  fome  part  of  the  plaifter  ^  or  rather  the  plaifter  finks  in 
part  of  the  wax,  which  will  ftill  caufe  a  more  vifible  defed:  ia 
the  picture,  and  the  caft  will  never  be  fo  fine. 

The  mould  having  been  thus  oil'd,  or  rather  wax'd,  when 
the  vvorkm.an  is  about  to  caft  a  figure  in  brafs,  he  gathers  all 
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the  little  pieces,  that  are  in  each  great  piece  of  the  fjape,  which 
he  p'efenrly  oils  all  over  with  a  pencil,  then  with  another  pen- 
cil he  takes  his  compound  wax,  made  as  follows : 

To  fix  pound  of  wax  put  half  a  pound  of  hog's  greafe,  and 
one  pound  of  Burgundy-fitchy  according  to  the  feafon^  for  in 
fummcr  the  wax  may  bework'd  up  alone,  the  other  drugs  being 
only  to  render  it  the  more  pliant  and  manageable:  of  this  fort 
of  w:ix,  either  iimple  or  compounded,  the  workman  lays  on  to 
about  the  rhicknefs  of  a  filver  penny,  on  all  the  parrs  of  the 
mould;  afier which,  betakes  the  fame  compofition,  and  makes 
cakes  of  u  of  an  equal  thicknefs,  according  as  he  defires  the 
brafs  fhould  come,  which  is  generally  the  fourth  part  of  an 
inch 

Thefe  cakes  he  puts  into  the  cavities  of  the  moulds,  and  in- 
corporates them  with  his  fingers,  with  the  wax  that  was  laid  on 
with  the  pencil,  in  fuch  fort  that  they  fill  them  all  equally. 

He  then  takes  an  iron  grate,  which  fhould  be  three  or  four 
inches  broader  than  the  bafis  of  the  figure  that  \s  to  be  made, 
in  which  grate  he  raifes  once  more  bars  of  iron,  turn'd  accord- 
ing to  the  altitude  of  the  figure ;  and  pierc'd  in  fcveral  places  to 
put  rods  through-,  of  what  length  fhdl  be  thought  neceflary  to 
bear  up  thefou/-  for  7tucl(us-,  as  Vitruvius  calls  it,  or  cceur,  i.e. 
heart,  as  it  is  call'd  by  the  French)  of  the  piece  to  be  call. 

The  ancients  made  all  their  fouls  (the  firft  rough  figures  made 
by  ftone-cutters  fo  call'd)  of  their  figures  of  potters-earch-  horie- 
dung  and  chaff,  well  beaten  together  j  of  which  they  form'd  a  fi- 
gure like  to  that  of  the  model. 

When  they  had  well  furnifh'd  this  y^z// with  pieces  of  iron  a- 
long  and  athwart,  according  to  its  altitude,  they  flead  it;  that 
is,  they  took  off  as  much  of  its  thicknefs  as  they  defign'd  for 
the  brafs. 

After  they  had  let  this  foul  dry,  they  covered  it  all  around 
with  pieces  and  bits  of  wax,  which  they  took  out  o(  the  mou/dy 
and  difpos'd  of  them  as  will  be  fliewn  hereafter. 

This  way  of  forming  fouls  of  figures,  is  praftifed  by  fome 
founders,  efpecially  for  great  brafs  figures,  becaufe  the  earth  en- 
dures the  force  and  violence  of  the  fire  better  than  plaifter,  which 
is  commonly  uled  in  middling  figures,  and  fuch  as  are  caft  in 
gold  and  filver. 

However  fculptors  have  feldom  occafion  to  make  figures  of 
an  exceffive  bignefs,  they  ufe  it  alfo  for  thofe  in  brafs,  but 
mix  brick-duft  well  pounded  and  fifted  with  it;  and  in  work- 
ing after  this  manner,  they  proceed  thus : 

They  take  the  firft  lays  of  the  mould  fill'd  wich  wax,  as  has 

been  faid,  which  they  fet  from  bottom  to  top  on  the  grate; 

about  that,  a  bar  of  iron  that  is  to  fupport  the  foulj  tying  them 
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faft  together  with  cords,  for  fear  the  pieces  (hould  feparate  from 
each  other,  when  the  foul  is  to  be  made. 

In  order  to  make  which,  as  foon  as  the  firll:  lay  of  the  mould 
is  difpofed  of,  the  reft  are  raifed  one  after  another  j  thefculptor 
pours  fine  plaifter,  mix'd  with  brick-duft  lifced  ,•  for  the 
brick-duft  helps  the  plaifter  to  relift  the  fire,  and  hinders  its 
fpreading. 

When  the  firft  lay  of  the  mould  is  fiU'd,  the  fecond  is  done; 
and  fo  the  reft  one  after  another,  till  they  are  all  raifed  j  and 
the  foul  is  made  of  brick-duft  and  plaifter,  as  high  as  the  figure 
is  to  be. 

The  parts  are  raifed  up  thus,  piece  by  piece,  that  the  foul 
may  be  the  better  manag'd^  and  to  bear  it  up,  iron  rods  are 
from  time  to  time  put  through  the  principal  parts  before- 
mentioned. 

When  all  the  parts  of  the  mould  are  fet  together,  and  all  the 
cavities  fiU'd,  the  fhapes  and  all  the  parts  of  the  mould  are 
clear'dj  beginning  at  the  top,  and  ending  at  the  bottom:  and 
then  the  figure  appears  intire,  covering  the  foul  which  is  with- 
in it. 

The  figure  muft  be  adjufted,  and  made  like  the  model  after 
which  it  was  form'd  j  and  to  make  it  the  more  perfect,  the 
workman  may  add  to,  or  diminifh,  as  is  convenient,  in  all  the 
parts,  to  give  the  more  grace  and  exprelTion  to  certain  lines : 
for  as  to  the  attitudes  and  difpofitions  of  the  members,  he  can- 
not alter  any  thing  without  deftroying  the  work. 

When  it  is  in  its  perfeftion,  the  cafts  and  vents  are  laid;  thefe 
cafls  are  pipes  of  -wax^  made  about  an  inch  thick,  for  figures  as 
big  as  the  life,  they  being  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  work,  and  even  to  the  parts  of  the  body,  where  they 
are  plac'd. 

The  ve7its  are  alfo  waxen  pipes,  but  a  little  lefs ;  thefe  pipes 
are  made  in  moulds  of  plaifter,  of  what  fize  the  artificer  pleaies, 
and  then  cut  to  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length. 

Thofe  that  are  to  ferve  for  the  cafts  are  plac'd  one  above  an- 
other at  li\'  inches  diilancc  in  a  right  line,  the  length  of  the  fi- 
gure, and  fometimes  nearer,  ^h&nxhcxtzxQ  draperies,  and  there 
isoccafion  for  a  great  deal  of  matter  j  when  thefe  pipes  are  ap- 
ply'd  to  and  foldered  with  the  wax  on  the  figure,  fo  that  the  end 
which  is  not  foldered  is  erected :  there  is  a  great  pipe  of  equal 
bignefs,  faftened  to  the  end  of  thefe  little  pipes  from  the  top  of 
the  figure  to  the  bottom.  All  thefe  pipes  great  and  fmall  ferve 
for  the  cafting  of  the  matter,  and  thus  three  or  four  are  made 
about  a  figure  according  to  its  bignefs  and  difpofition;  but  at 
the  fame  time  that  thefe  pipes  are  made,  to  ferve  for  the  cafts, 
the  fcuiptor  muft  apply  over  againft  and  ac  the  fide  that  is  on 
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the  feme  line,  and  at  four  inches  diftance,  left  pipes  to  {erve 
for  vents^  which  are  to  be  folder'd  to  the  figure,  and  a  great 
pipe  which  paffes  from  top  to  bottom,  liice  thofe  of  the  cafts. 
And  becaule  all  the  wax,  as  foon  as  it  melts,  runs  out  of  the 
mould,  as  will  be  (hewn  hereafter,  he  is  very  careful  to  fupply 
all  the  extremities  of  the  parts  ^  ftretching  out  from  the  body 
of  the  figure  with  thefe  pipes,  as  the  arms,  fingers,  drapery  and 
other  things,  from  whence  the  wax  muft  run. 

All  thefe  pipes  are  hollow  for  their  lightnefsonlyj  otherwife 
they  might  be  fill'd,  but  then  they  would  be  too  heavy :  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  them  muft  be  plac'd  about  the  figure,  and 
the  workman  muft  take  all  poffible  care  to  put  them  in  thofe 
places  which  he  would  have  moft  fupply'd  with  metal,  and 
which  will  be  moft  eafily  fiU'd  up.  Thofe  that  are  to  ferve  for 
the  face,  Ihould  be  much  lefs  than  ihofe  that  are  to  ferve  for  the 
hands. 

After  having  rang'd  all  thefe  different  pipes  the  whole  depth 
of  the  figure  i  the  great  elevated  pipes  defign'd  for  the  cafisy 
meet  at  the  top  two  together,  five  or  fix  inches  above  the  fi- 
gure, at  a  bowl  or  cup  of  wax  four  inches  deep,  and  as  many 
diameter,  to  the  bottom  of  which  they  are  fix'd. 

This  cup  ferves  to  receive  the  metal,  which  communicates 
it  felt  at  the  fame  time  to  the  two  pipes. 

Thus  if  there  are  four  elevated  pipes  for  cafli^  there  are  two 
forts  of  cups  more  or  lefs,  as  the  artificer  pleafes,  to  carry  the 
metal  to  all  parts  of  the  figure. 

As  to  the  parts  which  ferve  for  vents,  they  run  up  to  the 
height  of  the  figure,  higher  than  the  others  j  for  there  is  no  need 
of  their  being  join'd  together,  nor  having  their  cups. 

The  waxen  figure  being  thus  prepar'd  and  furnilTi'd  with  caflf 
and  ve7tts,  the  fculptor  takes  a  compofition  made  o^ putty  and 
cement  of  crucibles,  well  cleans'd  and  pounded  j  which  he  tem- 
pers in  an  earthen  pot  to  the  confiftence  of  a  colour  for  paint- 
ing, and  a  pretty  bright  one :  then  with  a  pencil  he  carefully 
covers  all  the  figure  with  it,  as  aUb  the  pipes,  both  thofe  for  the 
cafts  and  thofe  for  the  vents. 

This  muft  be  done  feveral  times,  and  the  little  cracks  which 
will  happen  in  this  compofition,  muft  from  time  to  time  be 
fill'd. 

When  all  the  wax  is  well  cover'd,  he  puts  another  fort  of 
pompofition  upon  it  with  a  pencil,  that  is  thicker  and  has  more 
fubftance,  tho'  made  of  the  fame  ingredients  before  mention'd, 
mingled  with  fome  mould  and  horfe-dung. 

After  fix  or  feven  of  thefe  lays,  another  thicker  than  any  of 
the  reft  is  laid  on  v/ith  the  pencil,  made  of  mould  and  horfe- 
dung  :  that  being  dry,  another  is  put  on,  and  then  another  till 
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feven  or  eight:  at  laft  a  thicker  ftill  is  laid  on  with  the  hatidj 
compofed  alfo  of  mould  and  horfe-duns;^  and  this  is  followed 
by  anocher;  but  the  workman  mull:  be  fare  that  every  lay  is  dry 
before  another  is  laid  on,  and  take  care  not  to  leave  any  part 
of  the  naked  and  drapery^  but  what  iliall  be  equally  cover'd 
Vi'ith  every  lay. 

After  this  he  takes  feveral  flat  iron  bars  of  the  height  of  the 
figure,  which  at  bottom  is  faften'd  to  hooks-,  that  fhould  be  at 
the  fide  of  the  grate^  on  which  the  whole  figure  is  plac'dj  thefe 
bars  muft  be  at  fix  inches  diameter  each  from  the  other,  and 
turn'd  according  to  the  attitude  of  the  figure,  in  fuch  fort  that 
they  may  join  to  the  mould,  and  coming  from  the  top  may 
meet  in  a  kind  of  iron  circle  or  bands  of  iron,  which  catch  in 
the  hooks  of  each  bar. 

Then  the  figure  is  girded  from  fpace  to  fpace,  with  other 
iron  bands  at  the  diftance  of  feven  or  eight  inches;,  thefe  bars 
ought  to  be  turn'd  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  figure, 
and  join'd  with  iron  threads  or  wire  to  the  bars  that  mount  at 
top. 

When  they  arc  all  join'd  together,  and  in  a  condition  to  bear 
up  the  mould,  the  arciiicer  ta4<es  fome  heavy  mould  mixt  with 
horfe-dung  and  chafF,  and  covers  all  the  mould  and  bars  with 
it,  infomuch  that  it  appears  to  be  only  a  mafs  of  earth  of  about 
five  inches  thick:  but  it  muft  be  obferv'd,  that  when  a  naked 
figure  is  to  be  caft,  which  is  only  to  be  placed  on  its  two  legs  j 
the  right  of  the  legs  and  thighs  muft  be  better  fupply'd  than  that 
of  the  body,  with  earth  j  becaufe  when  the  mould  begins  to  be 
feeth-d,,  the  lowermoft  part  being  fooner  heated  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body;  before  the  foul,  which  is  to  the  right  of  the 
belly  and  flioulders  is  feeth'd  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  legs  and 
thighs,  vvhich  are  not  fo  big,  will  be  burnt  and  confum'd  with 
the  fire  before  the  trunk  is  hot  through.  And  this  caution  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  all  the  different  pieces  of  work  that  can  be  made, 
if  the  workman  would  perform  it  with  judgment,  and  prevent 
fuch  ill  accidents  as  may  happen  upon  the  like  occahons. 

When  the  mould  is  finifh'd  after  the  manner  before  direfted, 
the  artificer  orders  a  hole  to  be  dug  four  fquare,  large  enough 
to  contain  the  figure;  but  it  muft  have  a  wide  fpace  of  at  leaft 
a  foot  or  foot  and  a  half  about  it,  and  be  deeper  than  the  mould 
is  highj  for  at  the  bottom  it  iliould  have  a  fort  of  an  oven, 
whofe  mouth  mull:  be  on  the  outfide  for  the  putting  in  of  the 
fire,  and  above  that  a  ftrong  iron  grate,  ftrongly  fupported  by 
the  arch  and  walls  of  the  oven;  which  fhould  be  made  of 
free-flone  or  brick y  as  well  as  the  four  lides  of  the  hole  from 
bottom  to  top. 

After 
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After  the  grate  is  plac'd  on  the  oven  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  the  mould  is  let  down  with  engines,  and  the  necefTary 
provilion  made  for  itj  pans  are  fet  under  the  pipes,  that  ferve 
for  cajls  and  I'efiti  to  receive  the  wax  that  runs  out  of  them  j 
then  the  hole  is  cover'd  by  planks,  and  by  lightinj;  a  moderate 
fire  under  the  figure,  that  and  all  the  place  in  which  ic  is,  is 
heated  with  a  moderate  heat,  till  the  wax  melts  and  runs  out 
of  the  mould,  none  remaining  behind  j  for  if  there  was,  it  would 
caufe  a  deformity  in  the  figure,  when  the  metal  ran  into  it. 

The  mould  mull  not  be  fo  hot  as  to  make  the  wax  boil, 
which  might  hinder  its  running  out  intirely. 

When  'tis  thought  all  the  wax  is  melted,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  quaniity  which  comes  out,  (for  it  muft  be  weigh 'd  be- 
fore it  is  put  inj)  the  pans  are  taken  away,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
holes  at  which  the  wax  ran  out  are  cover'd  with  earth  j  all  the 
void  (pace  between  the  mould  and  the  walls  are  fiU'd  with  pieces 
of  bricks,  which  are  thrown  down  fofcly  and  wirhout  ranging 
in  orderj  and  when  that  is  done  to  the  top,  a  good  wood  fire 
is  made  under  the  furnace.  The  flame  being  intermixed  with 
thefe  pieces  of  brick,  cannot  afcend  with  violence  or  damnify 
the  mouldy  but  communicates  a  heat  only  in  paffing  through 
thofe  pieces  of  brick,  which  it  heats,  fo  that  it  grows  red,  as 
does  alfo  the  mould. 

After  the  fire  has  burnt  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is 
perceived  that  the  bricks  and  moulds  are  lighted  from  bottom 
to  top,  that  fire  is  let  out,  and  the  moulds  grow  cold  again  j  all 
the  bricks  being  taken  away  that  were  about  it.  When  the  heat 
is  quite  gone,  earth  is  thrown  into  the  hole  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy left  by  the  bricks,  and  as  the  earth  is  thrown  down,  'tis 
trod  upon  and  prefs'd  againil  the  mould,  which  therefore  fhould 
not  be  hoti  for  if  there  remains  any  heat  in  it,  twiil  imbibe 
the  moifture,  which  will  caufe  many  mconveniences  when  the 
metal  comes  to  be  caft. 

For  the  melting  of  metal,  a  ftove  muft  be  made  by  the  fide 
of  the  hole  in  which  the  mould  is:  the  area  of  this  ftove  fhould 
be  two  or  three  inches  higher  than  the  top  of  the  hole,  that  ic 
may  be  Hoping. 

It  ITiould  be  built  in  the  form  of  a  furnace  with  good  tile- 
fliards  and  mould,  bound  with  good  iron  hoops,  and  big  enough 
for  the  intended  work. 

The  itove  being  finifti'd  deep  enough  to  contain  the  metal, 
two  mouths  are  made  above  it,  the  one  to  throw  the  wood  into, 
and  the  other  to  fan  and  give  it  air. 

When  the  ftove  is  vfi''y  dry,  a  great  wood-fire  \s  made, 
into  which  the  metal,  with  which  the  figure  is  to  be  caft,  is 
thrown. 

There 
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There  fhould  be  a  third  mouth  at  the  fide  of  the  holev 
Which  muft  reach  to  the  area  of  the  ftove^  this  mouth  muft- 
be  well  ftopp'd  with  earth,  while  the  metal  is  melting;  but  fp 
that  it  may  be  opened  when  the  workman  pleafes,  and  by  a 
canal  of  earch  ir  has  communication  with  a  fort  of  great  bafin 
made  of  mould,  and  plac'd  above  the  figure;  the  middle  of 
which  bafin  is  to  anfwer  exadlly  to  the  cups  to  which  the  cafis 
are  fix'd. 

This  bafin  is  call'd  by  French  workmen  Efcheno-^  it  muft 
be  firm,  and  made  of  good  pounded  earth,  very  dry;  for 
which  end  it  is  put  into  a  coal  fire,  well  dry'd  and  afterwards 
pounded. 

And  to  prevent  the  metal  from  running  into  the  cups,  as 
foon  as  the  oven  is  opened,  there  are  men  fet  to  cover  them 
with  a  long  iron  bar,  thick  at  the  end,  and  turn'd  there  like  the 
cup:  there  are  as  many  of  thefebars  and  thefe  men,  as  there  are 
cups;  that  is,  one  or  two,  according  to  che  nature  of  the  work. 

When  the  metal  is  melted,  the  workmen  open  the  iron  door, 
or  rather  unftop  the  hole,  which  is  at  the  right  of  the  canal-y 
this  is  done  with  a  piece  of  iron  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
The  metal  running  out,  falls  into  the  Efchenoy  where  when  it  is 
come,  the  cover  is  taken  off  the  cups^  the  metal  enters  into  the 
mould,  and  the  figure  is  form'd  in  an  inflant. 

When  the  matter  has  thus  fiU'd  the  mould,  'tis  left  three  or 
four  days;  then  the  earth  that  was  put  about  it  is  taken  off,  by 
which  means  the  mould  grows  quite  cold;  and  when  the  work- 
man finds  it  has  no  more  heat  in  it,  he  breaks  it,  anddifcovers 
the  figure  in  metal,  with  the  lays  and  efvents  or  vents  of  the 
fame  meal  with  icfelf 

'Tis  faw'd  on  the  place,  to  clean  and  get  the  figure  out  the 
more  eafily:  after  that  'tis  clean'd  and  fcour'd  with  water,  or 
with  pieces  of  fir  and  other  foft  and  fpungy  wood,  rubbing  the 
cavities  of  the  drapery  and  other  parts  of  the  figure. 

If  it  be  a  little  figure,  it  is  wafh'd  with  a^ua-firtisy  and  when 
that  water  has  had  its  effect,  it  is  wafh'd  with  common  water ; 
and  after  it  has  been  very  well  cleanfed  it  is  repair'd,  if  it  wants 
it;  but  great  figures  are  never  repair'd  at  all. 

The  tools  ufed  in  repairing  are  the  burin,  the  round  and  flat 
gra'ver,  a  little  chifely  bodkin,  and  reffloirs-,  which  are  a  fort  of 
files. 

When  the  figure  is  well  cleans'd  and  repair'd,  the  fculptor 
colours  ir,  if  he  pleafes:  there  are  fome  who  do  it  withw/  and 
rcd-oker,  others  make  it  turn  green  with  vinegar;  but  in  time 
the  brafs  takes  a  varnifh  that  bears  upon  the  black. 

Thofe  who  gild  them  do  it  two  ways,  either  with  leaf-goUy 
or  temper'd  and  mix'd  with  ^uick-fiher^  which  is  the  firft  and 
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moft  excellent  way,  and  made  ufe  of  in  little  figures:  for  this 
the  workman  takes  one  part  of  gold^  and  the  other  part  of 
t^uick-filver,  heats  the  figure,  and  puts  on  this  compolition, 
which  whitens  itj  and  re-heating  it,  the  fire  exhales  the  qtuck^ 
ftlver^  and  the  figure  remains  gilt. 

The  other  way  is  ufed  in  great  figures,  and  where  perfons 
would  not  be  at  much  expence^  the  figure  is  fcrap'd  all  over 
with  little  files  and  other  tools  to  make  ic  frelTi  and  clear,  then 
it  is  heated,  and  leaf-gold  lay'd  upon  it,  which  is  done  four 
times. 

BASS-RELIEFS  are  caft  after  the  fame  manner  as  flatuesy 
that  is,  the  mould  is  firlt  fill'd  with  wax,  after  it  is  laid  on  as 
thick  as  is  neceflary  j  itistemper'd  with  plaifter  or  earth,  which 
is  put  on  the  wax,  to  keep  it  in  one  piece  at  its  coming  out 
of  the  mould,  and  to  repair  it  the  more  ealily ,  then  it  is  co- 
ver'd  as  the  mould  of  flatties-,  with  feveral  lays  of  corapofition 
and  earth;  but  the  pipes  for  the  cafts  and  epvents  or  "jents  are 
put  behind  and  on  the  edge  of  hafs-reliefs^  and  fome  on  the 
,  figure. 

The  reft  is  done  after  the  fame  manner  as  is  mention'd  for 
fiatues. 

As  to  the  metal  which  is  ufed,  that  depends  upon  the  foun- 
der's choice  j  only  he  muft  obfervethis,  that  for  one  pound  oF 
wax  there  muft  be  ten  pound  of  metal,  without  allowance  for 
wafte,  which  may  be  confiderable  in  large  figures. 

For  fine  fta'ues  the  allay  of  the  metal  is  half  red-copper^  and 
the  other  half  yelloiv.  The  Egypt ia7ts,  who  are  faid  to  be  the 
inventors  of  this  art,  put  two  thirds  of  yelloij  copper  and  one 
third  of  red. 

Tellow  copper  is  made  of  red  copper  and  calamine-,  an  hundred 
of  calamhie  incrcafes  forty  per  cent.  Calamine  is  a  ftone  that 
gives  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  found  in  France  and  the  territory 
.of  Liege. 

Good  red  copper  ought  to  be  beaten  and  not  melted,  before 
it  is  ufed  in  flatues\  neither  iTiould  it  have  any  allay  of  lead. 

'Red  copper  is  forg'd  hot  and  cold,-  yellow  copper  when 'tis  cold 
only,  it  breaks  if  hot. 

There  is  a  fort  of  metallick  ftone  call'd  fpelter,  which  comes 
•from  Egypt-,  and  gives  red  copper  a  finer  yellow  than  calamine -, 
but  being  fcarcer  and  dearer  than  the  latter,  is  rareiy  made 
ufe  of. 

For  bell-metal,   twenty  pound  of  tin  is  put  to  one  hundred 
pound  of  copper;  and  for  pieces  of  ordnance,  ten  pound  only: 
but  this  compofition  is  not  proper  for  figures,  becaufe  'tis  too 
.  -.bard  and  crumbly. 
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If  the  fcLilptor  would  make  little  figures  of  hrafsy  he  melts 
the  wax,  which  he  puts  into  the  mould  of  flaijier:  the  waxen 
figure  is  taken  out  of  the  mould  in  one  piece  and  hollow, 
which  cavity  is  fili'd  with  pla:ffer,  and  left  to  dry,  that  it  may 
ierve  for  the  fiul;  all  the  relt  is  done  as  for  great  fi.^ures. 
0/ CASTING /^«m,  or  wakhig  STATUES  ///STUCK. 

Several  flatues  are  made  in  fiuck.  Thtfe  figures  are  for  the 
ornament  of  cielings,  friez.es  and  corniiTics. 

As  to  the  making  fguresj  the  firft  iliing  is  to  form  the  foul 
of  plaifter  or  lime  mortar,  and  a  cement  of  tile-dufbj  putting 
bars  of  iron  into  thofe  parts  of  the  figure  that  ftand  in  need 
of  being  borne  up. 

When  the  Ibul  is  form'd,  it  is  then  covcr'd  with  fruch  to 
work  out  the  figure,  for  which  the  workman  lias  his  proper 
tools. 

In  the  compofition  of  ftuck^  one  pound  mufl:  be  marble  duft, 
and  two  thirds  lime. 

There  is  a  fort  of  fiuck  made  of  plaifter-ftone  manag'd  as 
marble;  inflead  of  which  fometimes  alabaftcr  is  made  ufe  of 

As  for  ornaments  of  hafs-taille,  moulds  are  ufed,  that  they 
may  be  made  more  readily. 

The  artificer  takes  a  mortar  compofed  of  lime  and  fand,  or 
tile-duft  for  the  firfl  afifay  j  and  before  it  is  quite  dry>  the  fivck 
is  temper'd  to  a  compofition  that  is  neither  too  hard  nor  too 
foft:  when  'tis  laid  on  the  place  where  the  workman  would 
make  an  ornament,  he  applies  the  mould,  call'd  by  French  ar- 
tifts  moulette^  made  of  plaifter,  or  a  compofition  of  wax,  rofin 
and  brick-duft,  more  durable  than  plaifter. 

The  mould  muft  be  firft  powder'd  with  marble  powder,  which 
being  put  upon  the  fiuck-)  the  artificer  ftrikes  it  with  a  mallet, 
and  the  figure  of  the  mould  remains  on  the  fiuck -^  after  this 
the  work  is  clean'd,  that  it  may  appear  the  more  fmooth. 

STEEL  is  a  kind  of  iron  refined  and  purified  by  fire  with 
other  ingredients,  which  renders  it  whiter,  and  its  grain  clofer 
and  finer. 

Steel  of  all  other  metals  is  that  fufcepiible  of  the  greateft  de- 
gree of  hardncfs,  when  well  temper'd  j  whence  proceeds  its 
great  ufe  in  making  tools  and  inftruments  of  ail  kinds. 

The  true  method  of  making  fieel  has  been  greatly  Cohceal'd 
and  the  publick  long  abufed  by  counterfeit  methods. 

Agr'tcola  gives  us  the  following  method,  and  K/><r^er affirms 
it  is  that  pradifed  in  the  ifland  of  Iha^  a  place  famous  in  all 
ages  for  the  manufadurc  of  good  fiecly  from  the  time  of  the  'Ro 
mans  to  our  own. 

Heat  a  quantity  of  iron  red-hot,  cut  it  into  fmall  pieces,  mix 
it'  with  ^a  fort  of  flone  that  ealily  melts.     This  mixture  put  by 
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ViuU  and  little  irito  a  crucible,  firft  fiil'd  wiih  charcoal-duflartd 
heated  red-hor ;  when  ic  is  mckcd  off,  three  or  four,  or  more 
pieces  of  iron  are  to  be  p'lt  in:o  ihemiddlcof  ic,  and  ihercboird 
for  five  or  i\x  hours  wi:b  a  Ihong  fire. 

This  melted  inatrer  muH:  be  often  (lirr'd  by  the  worknnan, 
that  the  pieces  of  iron  may  foak  in  the  particles  of  the  iivrlted 
iron,"  \Vhich  particles  confjrnc,  and.thin  the  grofT.'r  ones  of  the 
iron  pieces,  and  are  os  in  were  a  ferment  to  them,  and  make 
them  tender. 

Then  one  of  the  pieces  ii  to  be  taken  otir  of  the  fire,  and 
put  under  the  great  hammer  to  be  drawn  out  into  bars,  and 
wrought ;  and  hot  as  it  is  plung'd  into  cold  water. 

Having  been  thus  tempered,  i"-  is  again  work'd  upon  the  an- 
vil ^  then  breaking  it,  it  is  confTdered,  whether  in  any  part  ic 
looks  like  iron,  or  whether  it  be  v.-holly  conienfcd  and  turn'J 
into  Jleel. 

To  fofr en  ST^.VXj  fi'r  engr.Tvi7ig  upon. 

This  IS  done  with  a  lixivium  of  oak-a'hcs  and  unflak'd  ///;;?, 
by  cafting  the  (iccl  into  it,  and  letting  it  remain  for  fourteen 
days.  Or  thus  ;  take  the  gall  of  an  ox,  the  urine  of  a  man, 
verjuice  and  juice  of  nettles,  of  each  alike;  mix  them,  th<fn 
quench  the  y?^?/ red-hot  therein,  four  oi  five  times  together,  and 
it  will  become  very  foft. 

THOMAS  STEVENSON  was  bred  up  under  ^ggas,  and 
became  a  good  painter,  not  only  inlandskip,  but  alfo  in  figure?, 
and  architeflure  in  diftemper.  He  was  efpecially  eminent  for 
fcene-paintin'g,  tho'  his  works  arc  not  fo  much  in  efteem  at  this 
day,  as  when  he  lived. 

ASTOLTZIUS.     He  engrav'd  in  the  Gothick  tafte,  and 
us'd  this  mark. 

JOHN  STONE  was  an  extraordinary  copier  in  the  reigns  of 
Charlesl.  and  If.  He  was  bred  under  Crw/?,  and  havin^  the  foun- 
dation of  anexquifitedraughtfman,  performed  feverai  ,:dm;r:Lble 
copies,  after  many  good  copies  in  E77^?/^W.  He  did  n  great  num- 
ber of  them,  and  they  are  reckoned  amongft  the  f:ncl"b  of  any 
Englijb  copycr.  He  did  alfo  fome  imitations  after  fuch  maflers, 
as  he  more  particularly  fancied;  v/liich  performancco  of  his  are 
ftill  in  great  repute,  and  received  into  the  beft  collections  amongft 
us.  He  fpent  thirty-feven  years  abroad  in  the  fludy  of  his  art, 
where  he  improved  himfeif  in  feveraliangnages,  being  beiides  a 
man  of  fome  learning.  He  died  in  London  the  24.th  of  Augafl 
165-^,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Martin's. 

.  STONES  are  hard,  folid,  mineral  b'odies,  neither  fufible  nor 
r^alleable,  form'd  in  the  fuccelTion  of  rime  in  the  bowels  or  body 
of  the  earth. 
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As  to  ths  origin  or  formation  of  STONE,  M.  Tour7tefort^  on 
his  return  from  his  travels  in  the  eaft,  in  the  year  1702,  pro- 
pos'd  to  the  Hoy al  Academy  at  Paris  a  new  theory. 

Afier  having  curioufly  llirvey'd  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Cre/e, 
and  obferv'd,  that  feveral  Perfons,  having  before  engraven,  or 
cut  their  names  in  the  living  rock,  of  v/hich  its  walls  were  form'di 
thefc  letters,  inftead  of  being  hollow,  as  they  muft  have  been 
at  firft  (having  been  cut  with  the  points  of  knives  or  fuch  like 
infiruments;  were  prominent,  and  flood  out  from  the  furface 
of  the  rock,  like  fo  many  relievo's  j  he  concludes,  that  ftones 
do  grow,  are  organiz'd,  and  that  they  draw  their  nutritious  juice 
from  the  earth.  That  this  juice  is  firft  filtrated  and  prepared  in 
their  furface,  which  may  be  accounted  as  a  kind  of  bark,  and 
hence  it  muft  be  convey'd  to  all  the  other  parts. 

This  relievo-appearance  of  thefe  engraven  letters  can  be  no 
ether  wile  accounted  for,  than  by  fuppofing  the  cavities  of  the 
letters  fill'd  up  infenfibiy  by  a  matter  ilTuing  out  of  the  furface 
of  the  rock;  and  which  ifllied  even  in  greater  abundance  than 
wr.s  neceffary  for  filling  the  cavities. 

Thus  is  the  wound  made  by  the  knife  healed  up,  much  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fra6ture  of  a  broken  bone  is  confoli- 
dated  by  a  callus:,  form'd  of  the  extravafated  nutritious  juice,  which 
rifes  above  the  furface  of  the  bone:  and  thisrefemblancefeems 
to  be  the  more  juft,  in  that,  he  fays,  the  matter  of  the  letters 
was  found  whitifh,  and  the  rock  idelf  greyifh. 

Mr.Tournefort  fupports  this  opinion  by  fimilar  callus's^  ap- 
parency form'd  in  other  ftones-^  which  re-unite  them,  after  by 
accident  they  have  been  broken. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  will  follow,  that  there  are  ffones, 
v/hich  do  grow  in  quarries,  and  of  confequence  that  are  fed  and 
nounihed;  that  the  fame  juice,  which  nourilhes  them,  ferves 
to  rejoin  their  parts  when  broken,  juft  as  in  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals i  and  the  branches  of  broken  trees,  when  kept  up  by  ban- 
dages j  and  in  effedt  that  they  do  vegetate. 

PETER  STOOP  was  z  Dutch  battle-pain rer,  who  came  into 
'England  from  Portugal  with  the  late  Queen- Dowager ;  his  chief 
ftudy  was  battles,  huntings,  and  havens,  which  he  performed  for 
fome  time  wich  good  fuccefs ;  but  after  the  arriv^al  of  John  Wyks 
in  'England-^  who  painted  the  fame  way,  his  pictures  Vv'ere  not 
fo  much  valued,  by  reafon  of  the  greater  excellency  of  chat  ma- 
tter. This  Stoop  eiched  feveral  prints  of  horfes,  as  alfo  the  Queen- 
Dowager's  publick  entry.     He  died  about  fifty  years  ago. 

STRADA,  means  VcftaQan  Strada  of  Rotne. 
To  dye  Silk  a  STRAW  colour. 

Firft  alum  and  rinie  the  iilk,  and  for  every  pound  of  it  boil 
one  pound  of  broom-flovvcrs  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  pour 
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it  into  a  tub,  which  mud  be  in  fize  proportionable  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  filk ;  then  put  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
after  you  have  llirr'dthe  filkinit,  fill  the  kettle  again  with  water, 
and  boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  lilk  being  wrung  out  of 
the  firll  fuds,  put  them  into  the  fecond  j  and  if  you  fee  occalion, 
make  a  ftrongcr  yet,  and  ftir  the  iilks  in  it,  'till  the  colour  is 
fufficicntly  heightened  ^  then  rinfe  it  out,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 
To  d)'e  Stuf  a  Straw  colouA 

Firfl:  dye  the  goods  yellow,  and  throw  half  a  pint  of  urine  into 
the  dye  j  put  in  the  goods,  and  work  them  about,  as  long  as 
you  think  convenient. 

ROBERT  STREATER  was  born  in  the  year  1624,  and 
bred  up  to  painting  and  defigning  under  du  MouHji.  Being  a 
perfon  of  great  induftry,  as  well  as  capacity,  he  arrived  to  a 
very  eminent  degree  in  divers  branches  of  his  art,  efpeciilly  in 
hiftory,  architcdture,  and  perfpediive,  wherein  he  excelled  all 
of  his  time  in  'England^  and  fhewed  himfelf  a  great  mafter  by 
the  truth  of  his  out-lines,  and  the  learning  of  fore-ihortning  of 
his  figures,  as  may  be  leen  by  his  works.  He  was  alfo  excellent 
in  landskip,  having  a  mighty  freedom  of  pencilling  with  equal 
invention,  and  was  moreover  remarkable  for  ftill  life,  infomuch 
that  there  are  fume  of  his  fruit  ftill  to  be  feen,  which  are  of 
the  highefl;  Italian  gufto,  both  for  pencilling,  judgment,  and 
compolition.  To  do  him  but  jultice,  he  was  the  greateft  and 
moft  univerfal  painter  that  ever  England  bred,  which  we  owe 
in  fome  meafure  to  his  reading,  he  being  reputed  a  very  good 
hiftorian,  which  no  doubt  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  perfec- 
tion in  that  way  of  painting.  Upon  the  reftoration  of  King 
Charles  11.  he  was  made  his  Majelly's  Serjeant- painter.  He 
died,  after  having  been  firfb  cut  for  the  ftone  by  a  furgeon, 
whom  King  Charles  W.  fent  for  from  France,  for  that  purpofe, 
in  the  year  1680,  at  fifty-fix  years  of  age,  after  he  had  lived  in 
great  repuration  and  el'teem  all  his  life.  Hii  principal  works 
were  at  the  theatre  at  Ox/()'<5^j  {ome  cieVmgszzlfhiteball,  which 
are  now  burnt;  the  battles  of  the  giants  with  the  gods  at  SirKo- 
hert  Claytons;  the  pictures  of  Mofes  and  ^arou in  St.  Michael's 
Church  in  Comhill. 

To  put  a  STREET  in  perfpeBive. 

A  bare  fight  of  the  figure  may  fuffice  to  fhew  the  method, 
which  is  exceeding  eafy. 

All  you  have  to  do'is  to  make  a  plan  of  fimple  fquares  the 
common  way;  and  to  take  one,  or  two,  or  three  of  the  fquares 
for  the  breadth  or  length  of  each  houfe,  and  in  fuch  breadths, 
&c.  to  fet  off  the  meafuves  of  the  doors  and  windov^'s,  and  to 
get  the  diminu'ions  by  drawing  lines  from  the  feveral  meafures 
to  the  point  of  diftance ;  as  here  from  B  C  D  E  and  F. 
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The  fir  ft  angle  of  each  houfe  may  ferve  for  a  line  of  elevation, 
as  the  angle  G  in  the  firft  houfe. 

If  you  require  any  crofs  Itreets,  one,  two,  or  three  fquares 
are  to  be  left  vacant,  and  nothing  upon  thenn,  as  here  at  H  and  I. 

The  figure  underneath  is  to  lliew,  that  where  houfes  are  to 
be  made  to  advance  or  fall  back,  you  have  only  to  put  their 
elevations  forwarder  or  backwardcr  on  the  plan  of  their  iquareg. 

Thus  L  advances  a  fquare  farther  than  K,  and  M  farther  than 
L,  and  fo  of  the  rcit. 

STRENGTH  is  reprefcnted  [in  Painth/g,  &c.]  by  a  woman 
in  armour,  her  ftature  upright,  big-boned,  plump  breaiis,  harin 
hair,  iparkling  eyes,  afpear  in  her  hand,  with  an  oak-branch,  a 
iliield  on  her  arm  with  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar. 

All  thcfe  denote  frre;igfh,  the  oak- branch  and  armour  fhew 
ftrength  of  body  and  mind  j  the  fpear  denotes  fuperioriry  procured 
by  ftrength;  the  lion  and  boar  the  ftrength  of  body  and  mind, 
the  one  afting  with  moderation,  the  boar  runs  headlong  wiJi 
fury. 

STRICTNESS  is  reprefented  [in  Paivtwg,  See]  by  an  old 
woman,  furrounded  with  many  wreaths  of  ivy,  holding  in  each 
hand  branches  of  the  fame. 

The  power  of  conftrainc  is  attributed  to  the  ivy,  fignifying  to 
bind  and  twift,-  it  was  a  lad  omen  to  the  priefts  nmongft  ihe 
"Romans-,  even  to  touch  it,  or  name  it,  that  they  mig!it  notfeem 
to  be  any  way  ftrait-laced,  eiiher  in  thought  or  deed. 

STUBBORNNESS  is  reprcfented  \\nPamuvg,  &c.]  by  4 
woman  all  in  black,  a  great  deal  of  ivy  growing  about  her  ha- 
bit, and  a  leaden  cap  on  her  head. 

The  black  denoted  firmnefs  and  ignorance,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeds/?/^^^o/'?/7.(?/yi  the  lead  denotes  ignorance  and  unvv'ieldinefs, 
the  mother  of  the  fame;  the  ivy  denotes,  that  the  opinionativcnefs 
of  obftinate  men  has  the  fame  eiFect  upon  them,  as  the  ivy  has, 
which  makes  the  wall  to  decay  and  tumble  down,  where  it 
takes  root. 

STUCK,  Marble  pulverizM,  mi.^'d  in  a  certain  proportion 
with  plaifter;  the  whole  well  lifted,  and  vi'ork'd  up  with  waier, 
and  ufed  like  common  plaifter.     Sec  STATUES. 

STUDY, is  lepreienied  [in /'<«/«/;«?•,  &c.]  by  a  pale  youth  in 
a  modeft  garb,  fitting  down,  his  left  hand  on  a  book  lying  open, 
on  which  he  is  veiy  intent;  a  pen  in  his  right,  a  lamp  and  a 
cock  on  each  fide. 

Palenefs  denotes  his  pining  away,  his  fitting  his  fedcn:ary  life,  his 
being  intent  Ihews  ftudy  to  be  a  great  application  of  rnind,  the 
pen  his  defire  to  leave  lomething  behind  him  to  make  him  be 
remembred  by  others;  the  lamp,  that  ftudents  fpcnd  more  in 
oil  than  wine,  the  cock  vigilance. 

STU- 
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STUPIDITY  is  reprefenred  [inPaintingjScc.']  by  awoman,ky- 
ing  her  hand  upon  the  head  of  a  goat,  with  an  eringo-branch  in  her 
mouth,  a  Narciffm  flower  in  her  left  hand,  crowned  with  the  fame. 

The  goat  Qcnotes  fiupidity.  ^riflotle  (tys,  they  that  have  eyes, 
refembling  the  colour  of  wine,  are  blockheads,  becaufc  they  re- 
ferable the  goat's  eyes,-  the  Narcijfus  ii  derived  from  the  Greek 
Narche  llupid  ;  and  Narcijfus  (o  in  love  with  himfelfgrew  ftupid, 
and  was  drowned:  the  eringo  is  a  flupifying  plant. 

SUBLIMATE  is  a  chymical  preparation,  the  balls  whereof 
is  mercury  or  quickfilver. 

There  are  two  kinds  o{  fubllmate-)  corrofive  and  pweet. 

The  corrofive  fublbn ate  is  prepared  of  mercury^  either  crude 
or  reviv'd  from  cinnabar ^  together  with  fpirit  of  nitre  and  w- 
/r;W,  lixiviated  to  a  whitenefs,  and  fea-falt  decrepitated,  the  whole 
reduc'd  into  a  white  brilliant  mafs  hy  fublimation. 

It  is  white,  and  full  of  fliining  cryllalline  veins. 

It  cannot  aiflr,  un!cls  it  find  fome  humidify  to  acl  upon,  and 
is  then  a  violent  poifon. 

To  prove  the  goodnefs  0/ Sublimate. 

1.  Call  it  on  the  coals,  and  if  it  is  good,  it  will  burn  of  a  blue 
.  flame ;  but  if  it  make  any  other  colour,  it  is  naught,  and  has 

arfenick  in  it. 

2.  Or  thus :  Take  the  ya^//>«^f^,  and  drop  thereon  a  few  drops 
of  O.V//W  tart  art  per  deliquium  j  if  it  turns  the  fubftance  of  a  deep 
yellow,  reddiili,  or  orange  tawncy,  it  is  good^  but  if  not,  or  ic 
be  black,  there  is  arfenick  in  it. 

SUCCOUR  is  reprefented  [in  Tainting-^  &c.]  by  a  man  in 
armour,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  one  hand,  and  an  oaken  branch 
and  acorns  in  the  other. 

Armed,  to  help  the  weak  and  neceflitous  ^  the  branch  to  help 
in  time  of  fcarcity  and  famine  with  the  acorns,  for  anciently  men 
had  recourfe  to  that  fruit  in  time  of  need,  it  being  dedicated  to 
Jupiter^  who  fuccours  every  one. 

EUSTACE  LE  SUEUR,  born  in  the  year  1^17,  a  fchoiar 
of  Vouet's^  liv'd  at  Taris^  excell'd  in  hiftory,  died  in  the  year 
i6c)6-,  aged  80  years. 

SUFFERING  is  reprefented  \mVatnti7ig->d>cc.']  by  a  woman 
•  that  looks  to  be  pretty  old,  fecming  to  fupport  a  huge  ftonc 
with  this  motco,  Rebus  me  (ervo  fecundis. 

To  fufFer  is,  as  it  were  to  bear  fome  weight,  not  taking  no- 
tice of  its  weight,  aiming  at  fome  good,  and  fo  men  ought  to 
bear  faugues  for  the  love  of  virtue ;  the  motto  denotes  the  end 
of  fufFering,  which  is  red  and  quietnefs,  becaufe  the  hope  of 
probable  benefits  make  us  endure  all  fatigues  willingly 

SULPHUR  is  a  fat,  unctuous,  mineral  fubftance,  fufibleand 
inflammable  by  fire,  and  notdiflbluble  or  capable  of  being  mingled 
with  water.  864  Sul- 
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Sulphurs  are  didfnguifli'd  into  fili J  &r\d  fluid. 

T\\t  foHd  fulphurs  are  com7H97t  fulphury  or  fu/phur  properly  fo 
call'd,  arfenic  and  am  her. 

The  Irquid  fu/phurs'zre  afphaltum^  pifafphalium,  bitumen^  pC' 
troleum.,  72aptha^  and  oleum  terrc^\  &c. 

Sulphur^  properly  fo  call'd,  or  hy'imfloney  is  of  three  kinds ; 
viz..  I'ivmvj  i:inieral^  and  common  f'llphur. 

Sulphur  'vivutn  is  thus  call'd,  as  being  fuch  as  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  minei  it  is  a  kind  of  greyifh  argillous  clay,  which  eafily 
takes  fire^  and  in  burning  emits  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmcU,  and 
by  reafon  of  its  colour,  it  is  fometimes  call'd  grey  fu/phur. 

It  is  chiefly  brought  from  S/«i//j  and  is  not  much  us'd;,  except 
in  fome  Galenical  compofnionsi  and  to  fulphur  wine,  to.make 
it  keep  in  carriage. 

The  bed  is  fofc,  fmoorh,  friable,  and  fhining,  of  a  moufe- 
cbloLir,  and  not  too  full  of  fmell. 

Mineral  fi/Iphurj  call'd  alfo  }ello-w  fuk)hur,  is  a  kind  of  hard, 
earthy  bitumc-a-y  of  a  fliining  yellow  colour,  a  ftrong  {linking 
fmell,  eafily  taking  fire,  and  diffolving. 

'Xis  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vul- 
cano's^  or  burning  mountains  j  ^JEt7ia.y  Vefuvius^^c.  and  it  is 
likewife  found  in  its  particular  mines ;  and  we  have  very  good 
from  feveral  parrs  of  Italy  and  Switzerland^  tho'  the  beft  is  that 
of  ^Itto  and  Nicaragua  in  America. 

'Tis  from  this  fulphur.,  that  the  common  y»i^^«r  us'd  in  gun- 
powder, and  on  divers  other  occafions  is  drawn,  by  means  of 
fire  and  whale-oil ;  which  diffolving  it,  'tis  pour'd  into  moulds, 
and  thus  fornrd  into  thofe  cylinders  we  find  it  in. 

This  covnuon  fulphur  is  either  better  or  worfe,  according  to 
the  refinery  it  comes  from.  That  of  Holland  has  for  a  long 
time  had  the  vogue;  that  of  Venice  is  reckon'd  the  fecondj  and 
that  of  Marfeilles  is  allow'd  the  third. 

Befides  the  ufe  of  fulphur  in  phyfick  or  chymiftry,  and  the 
compofition  of  gun-powder  j  it  is  us'd  for  whitening  filks  and 
woollen  fluff},  for  which  purpofe  the  vapour  is  contriv'd  to  be 
receiv'd  by  them. 

Its  vapour  alfo  whitens  red  rofes;  and  even  young  rooks,  taken 
out  of  the  neflj  and  expos'd  thereto,  become  perfe6lly  white. 
It  has  the  fame  efFe6l  on  gold,  which  may  be  reflor'd  to  its  co- 
lour, by  boiling  it  in  water  with  tartar. 

Metals  are  fuppos'd  to  confifl  of  two  eflentia!  parts  or  prin- 
ciples, mercury  as  the  bafis  or  metallic  matter,  and  fulphur  as 
the  binder  or  cement,  which  fixes  the  fluid  mercury  into  a  co- 
herent tnallcable  mafs. 

To 
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To  make  SULPHUR  SATURNI,  to  be  ufed  in  paftes  for  all 
artificial  gems. 

Ifaac  Hollanduf  has  very  well  fliewn  us  the  way  to  imitate  the 
colour  of  all  precious  ftones. 

The  way  to  make  his  fulphur  for  it,  is  this  j 

Take  cerufs,  or  ixthite  lead,  ground  very  fmall,  put  it  into  a 
great  glafs  body,  and  pour  thereon  as  much  diftilled  vinegar 
as  will  rife  a  palm  above  it ;  and  as  the  vinegar  will  rife  and 
(well  very  much  at  firll  pouring  on,  you  muft  take  care  to 
pour  it  on  gently,  'till  all  the  fury  and  noife  be  gone :  Then 
iet  this  body  on  a  hot  furnace  in  fand,  there  to  evaporate  the 
eighth  part  of  it  away ;  then  let  it  cool,  and  decant  off  the 
remainder  of  the  vinegar,  which  will  be  well  coloured,  and  full 
of  fait,  which  keep  in  another  glafs  vefTel.  Then  pour  frcfli 
diftilled  vinegar  on  the  remainder  of  the  cerufs ;  fet  it  again  on 
the  furnace  to  evaporate  as  before,  and  decant  off  that  vinegar 
as  the  former.  Reiterate  this  procefs  of  putting  frefii  vinegar 
on  your  matter,  and  evaporating  it,  and  decanting  it  off  'till  it 
have  no  further  colour,  nor  Aveetnefs ;  which  commonly  hap- 
pens about  the  fixth  time.  Take  all  your  coloured  vinegar?, 
and  carefully  filtre  them  off;  then  take  one  or  more  glafs  cu- 
curbits, and  evaporate  all  the  vinegars  over  a  gentle  tire,  and 
you'll  find  remaining  at  bottom  a  fait  of  Satur?i  of  lead  very 
white. 

Then  take  a  glafs  matraG',  lute  it  well  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  body,  and  put  your  fait  of  lead  in  it,  and  put  it  on  a  fand- 
furnace  over  a  gentle  fire  for  the  fpace  of  twenty- four  hours, 
covering  it  with  fand  up  to  the  neck.  Then  take  out  your  fair, 
which  ought  to  be  as  red  as  cimiahar,  and  grind  it  fine  on  a  marble : 
if  it  be  yellow,  you  muft  put  it  on  the  fire  again  for  twenty- 
four  hours  longer,  and  take  care  it  don't  melt,  for  then  all  is 
fpoiled. 

When  your  fait  of  lead  is  perfedi:,  as  we  have  fliewn,  you 
muft  put  it  again  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  and  pour  diftill'd  vinegar 
on  it  as  before,  and  decant  it  off,  when  it  is  enough  coloured :, 
and  put  frefh  vinegar  on  the  remaining  fait,  and  continue  'till 
all  the  fait  be  diffolved,  and  the  ficces  and  dregs  all  feparated. 
After  that,  put  all  thefe  coloured  vinegars  into  glafs  veffels,  and 
let  them  ftand  fix  days  to  fettle,  then  filtre  them  carefully,  and 
feparate  all  the  faces.  Then  put  all  thefe  filtrcd  vinegars  into  a 
great  glafs  body  to  evaporate  as  before,  and  you'll  find  at  the 
bottom  a  very  white  fait  of  lead  fv.'ccr  as  fugar. 

This  fait,  being  well-dried,  diffolve  itafrclli  in  common  water, 
and  let  it  ftand  fix  days,  that  all  ihe  faces  may  precipitate  to  the 
bottom.  Then  filtre  that  water,  and  evaporate  it  in  a  glafs  cu- 
curbit over  a  gentle  fire,  as  we  have  faid,  and  you'll  have  at 

bottom 
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bottom  a  fait  more  white  than  fnow,  and  as  fweet  as  fugar. 
Reiterate  this  method  of  diffolving  in  fair  waterj  filtering  and 
evaporating 'till  three  times  j  then  take  your  faccharum  Saturvi, 
and  put  it  in  a  glafs  body  over  a  fand-furnace  over  a  temperate 
hear,  where  leave  it  for  leveral  days  without  augmenting  the  fire; 
then  it  will  become  redder  than  cinnabar^  and  give  a  calx  finer 
than  wheaten  flower. 

It  is  this  cal.v  thus  purified  from  all  its  terreflreity,  which  is 
call'd  fulfhur  of  Saturn.  Now  in  making  pafte  for  emerald, 
fapphire,  granar,  topax,  chryfolite,  blue,  and  other  colours,  you 
muft  employ  it  inftead  of  minium  in  the  fame  dofcs  as  we  have 
fliewn  elfewhere :  obferving  all  we  have  noted  in  the  fubjet^t  of 
baking,  and  proceeding  ;  then  you'll  have  Hones  of  different  co- 
lours, far  fairer  than  the  narural  ones,  and  which  can  fcarcely 
be  diftinguilhed  from  them. 

The  paftc,  made  with  this  fulphur,  will  not  have  that  greafe 
and  yellownefs,  Vv'hich  others  have  ;  and  will  not  be  fo  apt  to 
fpot  by  the  breath:  upon  this  account,  the  curious  will  have 
no  caufe  to  repent  the  trouble  of  making  this  fulphur,  tho'  the 
work  be  very  laborious. 

SUMACH,  a  drug  us'd  in  dying  green-^  as  alfo  in  the  prepa^ 
ration  of  black  Morccco  and  other  leather. 

It  confifts  of  the  leaves  and  young  branches  of  a  fhrub,  not 
unlike  the  little  fervice-tree;,  the  leaves  are  longilli,  pointed,  and 
hairy:  the  flowers  grow  in  clufters,  and  are  red  like  our  rofes. 
Its  fruit  is  a  kind  of  grape,  of  a  very  aftringent  quality  j  and  its 
-feed  almoft  oval,  and  inclos'd  within  a  capfula  of  the  like  figure. 

SUMMEK  SOLSTICE  is  reprefented  [in  P^i;?^?>5,  &c.]  by 
a  young  man  naked,  wings  on  his  feet,  fcems  to  retire  back- 
ward; ears  of  corn  on  his  head,  with  a  circle,  on  which  are 
nine  liars,  in  the  midil:  of  which  is  Cajicsr.,  a  globe  in  one  hand, 
the  fourth  part  of  which  is  darkened,  and  the  reft  illuminated ; 
a  crab-hfh  in  the  other,  four  wings  party-coloured  on  his  feet. 

Twenty-five  years  denote  the  fourth  part  of  man's  life,  as  the 
fun  going  from  Aries  to  Ca?!cer  has  finiilied  the  fourth  part  of 
his  courfe;  naked,  fhews  exceffive  heat;  backward,  to  fliew 
the  fun  retires  when  at  the  equinoctial;  the  ftars  on  his  head, 
becaufe  then  the  fun  ftands  perpendicular  over  us,  and  makes 
the  folftice  ;  the  wings  lliew  the  continual  circular  motion  ;  the 
colours  denote  the  difference  of  night  and  day  at  that  tim.e. 

The  SUN-FLOWER  to  paint :  cover  it  with  mapkote  and 
ga-mbooge-^  and  finilli  with  gaU-ftone  and  hifire. 

Lay  the  green  on  with  verditer  and  maflicQte-y  and  fliade '  it 
with  bladder  green. 

SUPERSTITION  is  reprefented  [in  V ainting.i  ^c?}^  by  an 
old  wotnan  with  a  nighcingale  on  her  head,  an  owl  and  a  crow 
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tpn  each  fide  below;  in  her  left  hand  a  lighted  candle,  in  ihq 
right  an  orb,  with  the  pianets  on  which  fhe  gazes  very  timorous. 

Old,  becaule  fuch  perfons  are  moll:  fuperftitious ;  the  nigh- 
tingale is  taken  for  a  bad  omen,  which  by  her  hnging  in  the 
night  threatens  bad  kick,  as  does  the  owl  j  the  candle  denotes 
the  ardent  zeal  fuperrtitious  perfons  think  they  have,  they  fear, 
but  do  not  love  God ;  the  liars,  the  vain  fear  of  things  above, 
4'  and  conrtellations,  and  doing  things  at  one  time,  rather  than  at 
■.  another,  from  whence  altrology  had  its  rife,  and  from  whence 
'fuper(tition  flows. 

SUSTENANCE  is  rcprefented  [in  Pahahg,Scc.']  by  a  lady 
•  in  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold  ,*  in  her  right  hand  a  gleaning  of  corn ; 
in  her  left  a  bunch  of  grapes,  with  milk  fpirtingouc  of  her  tur- 
gid brealb.  Thcie  allude  to  the  bounty  of  nature,  that  when 
we  are  infants,  we  are  nouriflied  with  miikj  when  grown  to 
maturi-y,  with  bread  and  wine. 

SWIFTNESS  is  rcprefented  [in  P^;;;^/;?^,  &c.]  by  a  young 
woman  in  a  loofe  green  habit,  in  a  running  pollure,  an  arrow 
n  one  hand,  wings  on  her  (lioulders,  and  on  her  heels,  like 
thofe  with  which  Mercury  (the  fwift  melTenger  of  the  gods)  is 
painted ;   all  chefe  fhew  great  fwifcnel?. 

JOHN  SYBRECHT  was  a  landskip-painter,  born  at  Ant- 
vjerp,  and  brought  up  under  his  father.  He  was  a  clofe  imitator 
of  nature  in  all  his  landskips;  and  in  his  younger  days  went  upon 
.he  Rhine,  and  other  adjacent  places,  where  he  drew  feveral 
pleafant  views  in  water-colours. 

ThQ  Dakc  of  Buckingham,  in  his  way  home  from  Fr^?»f?,  pal- 
ling through  the  Netherlands,  ftai'i  feme  time  at  A7it'u:erp,  where 
meeting  with  feveral  of  this  mafter's  works  in  landskip,  he  was 
fo  well  pleafed  with  them,  that  he  invited  him  over  to  England, 
and  made  him  his  painter,  and  he  did  a  great  number  of  thofe 
pictures  for  him  at  CUvsdcn-Houfe. 

He  alfo  performed  feveral  pieces  for  the  nobility  and  gentry 
Q\  England,  amongft  whom  he  was  for  Ibme  time  in  vogue. 

He  alfo  drew  feveral  forts  of  cattle  with  good  fuccefs,  which 
he  commonly  placed  in  his  iandskips. 

He  died  about  thircy  years  ago  in  'London,  and  lies  buried  iw 
5^.  ^.zw^i-V  Church,  being  73  years  old. 

SYMMETRY  is  reprcfenied  \yc\?ainting.^c7\  by  a  woman 
at  perfed:  age,  naked,  of  lingular  beauty,  and  all  her  members 
arc  uniform,  and  correfpond  with  her  beauty  j  a  piece  of  cloth 
goes  acrofs  her,  all  fpangled  with  ftarsj  a  curious  piece  of 
archireclure  by  her,  in  one  hand  is  a  plumb-line,  and  com- 
pafTes  in  the  other,  going  to  meafure  the  ftature  of  Vejius. 

Her  age  fliews  her  arrived  at  her  juft  proportion  ;  naked,  to 
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fhevv  tliat  all  the  parts  ought  to  correfpond  in  true  proportions  -, 
the  inftruments  are  to  meafure  the  uniformity. 

SYMPATHETICK  hzks  are  fuch  as  can  be  made  to  appear 
and  difappear  very  fuddenly,  by  the  application  of  fomething 
that  feems  to  work  hy  fympa thy. 

Take  unllak'd  lime  two  or  three  parts,  and  one  of  yellow  or- 
pimentj  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  mix  them,  adding  to  them 
fifteen  or  fixteen  times  ss  much  water,  as  you  have  orpiment ., 
put  them  into  a  giafs  bottle  or  vial,  and  flop  them  with  a  cork 
and  bladder,  and  fet  it  in  warm  embers,  ihaking  the  vial  now 
and  then  for  five  hours,  and  then  warily  decant  the  clear  part, 
cr  rather  filtrate  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  burn  a  piece  of  cork  thoroughly ;  and 
when  it  is  well  inflamed,  quench  it  in  common  water,  or  rather 
in  brandy.  It  being  thus  reduc'd  to  a  friable  coal,  grind  it  in 
fair  water,  in  which  gum  has  been  diffolv'd,  and  it  will  make 
a  liquor  as  black  as  covimon  ink. 

While  this  is  preparing,  dilTolveaquantityofrfa^/e^is^in  three 
times  as  much  di{liird  or  ilrong  'vinegar  over  warm  embers,  or 
ei  faccharum  Satumi  in  three  times  the  quantity  of  water  for 
three  or  four  hours,  or  'till  the  liquor  has  a  fweet  tafte.  This 
liquor  will  be  as  clear  as  cotnmon  water. 

Having  prepar  d  the  i-dks  as  before  directed,  write  what  you 
would  write  on  paper  with  this  lall  liquor,  dry  it:,  and  nothing 
will  appear. 

Over  the  place  write  what  you  pleafe  with  the  fecond  liquor, 
and  it  will  appear  as  common  ink.  When  it  is  dry,  dip  a  piece 
of  rag  or  fpunge  in  the  firft  liquor,  rub  it  over  the  written  place, 
and  the  black  writing  will  vanifh;  and  that  wrote  with  the  ;'«- 
'oifble  ink  will  appear  black  and  legible. 

Again,  take  a  book  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  on  thefirfl 
leaf  write  any  thing  with  the  lad  liquor^  turn  to  the  other  end 
of  the  book,  and  rub  therewith  a  rag  dipt  in  the  firft  liquor, 
on  that  part,  as  near  as  you  can  guefj,  oppofite  to  the  writings 
and  leave  alfo  the  rag  there,  clapping  a  paper  over  it.  Then  fhut- 
ting  the  book  nimbly,  ftrike  tour  or  five  i'mart  ftrokes  thereon 
wirh  your  hand,  and  turning  the  other  fide  uppermoft,  clap  it 
into  a  prefs,  or  lay  it  under  a  good  weight  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  half  that  time  j  then  will  the  writing,  done  with  the 
invifible  ink^  be  found  legible. 

2.  DilTolvc  white  or  green  vitriol  in  water,  and  writing  with 
the  folution,  nothing  will  appear. 

Boil  galls  in  water,  and  dip  a  linnen  rag  in  the  decodion,  and 
with  it  rub  the  place  written  before,  and  it  will  appear  black 
and  legible. 

Rub 
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Rub  it  over  again  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  its  oil,  and  the 
writing  will  difappear  again :  rub  it  over  again  with  oil  of  tar- 
tar per  deliquiuTfiy  and  the  letters  will  appear  again,  but  of  a 
yellow  colour. 


TABBYING,  is  the  paffing  a  filk  or  fluff  under  a  calerder, 
the  rolls  of  which  are  made  of  iron  or  copper,  variouily 
engraven,  which  bearing  unequally  on  the  fluff,  render  the  fur- 
face  thereof  unequal,  fo  as  to  reflecft  the  rays  of  light  indiffe- 
rently, making  the  reprefcncation  of  waves  thereon,  as  on  a 
tabhy. 

It  is  perform'd  without  theadditionof  any  water  or  dyej  and 
furnifhes  the  modern  philofophers  v/ich  a  flrong  proof,  that  co- 
lours are  nothing  but  appearances. 

TACAMACHA,    }  Is  a  fort  of  refinous  gum,  which  diftils 

TACAMAHACA,  j  from  the  trunk  of  a  very  large  tree 
growing  in  Nexu  Spain,  but  moil  plentifully  in  theifland  oi  Ma- 
dagajcar. 

There  are  of  it  three  different  forts ;  the  ful^lime  call'd  Taca- 
macha  in  the  pod,  Tacamacha  in  the  mafs,  and  Tacamacha  in 
tears. 

The  firfl  is  the  natural  refin,  asitfallsof  itfelf,  without  mak- 
ing any  incifion  in  the  tree-  To  be  good,  itihouldbedry,  red- 
difh,  tranf parent,  of  a  bitter  tafte,  and  a  ilrong  fmell,  iefem-.> 
bling  that  of  lavender.  It  is  gathered  by  the  iilanders  in  little 
gourds,  cut  in  two,  and  covered  with  a  palm  leaf 

l^hcTacamacba  in  tears  3ind  in  the  w^/;,  are  thofe  which  flow 
from  the  tree  out  of  incifions:  it  ought  to  be  chofen  dry  and 
clear,  and  the  fmell  much  the  fame  with  the  firfl  fort. 

This  gum  is  us'd  in  fome  varnilhes. 
COLOURS /or  TAFFETY,  CLOTH,  ^7?^  LEATHER. 

Taffetics  are  painted  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  fat  tins 
are  j  therefore  take  fuch  as  are  fit  for  thepurpofe,  and  lay  them 
one  by  another,  and  ihadow  th^m  with  others. 

cloth  is  done  after  the  fame  manner  as  fattin,  except  that 
there  muft  not  be  given  to  cloth  fo  flidden  a  Ihining  glofs. 

Cloth  of  gold  \s  imitated  v/)th  lyrow?i  oker  and  liquid  gold.; 
Water  and  heighten  upon  the  fame  with  fmall  gold  flrokes. 

Vox  buff',  temper  up^e/Zo'iy  oker  with  white  lead  ;■  and  where 
it  fliould  be  dark,  by  degrees  mix  a  little  umber  v/ith  it,  and 
afterv/ards  fize  it  over  v/ith  umber  and  fea-coal  black. 

For  black  leather,  ufe  lamp-black,  and  fhadow  it  wi:h  lu'^ite 
lead. 

For  ijjhite  leather  ufe  'vjhite  had,  and  flitdow  it  with  ivory- 
black. 

For 
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Vox  yelloro  leather  ufe  wa^icoie  and  yello'W  ohr,  and  fliadow 
it  with  umber. 

TALC  ?  Is  a  fhining,  flaky,  or  fcaly,  fifTile  ftone,  which  may 

TALK  y   be  eafily.feparated  into  tranfparent  leaves  or  fcalcs. 

It  was  formerly  found  in  mines  in  Cyprus-,  Cappadocia,  Arabia, 
and  Africa^  but  at  prefent  it  is  chiefly  dug  out  of  the  Alps  and 
Appennhesj  feveral  mountains  inGermanyy  and  alfo  mEvglatid, 
particularly  in  KorthaijjptonO.nre. 

It  is  ufually  diftinguilli'd  in'-o  two'  kinds  3  the  lohite  talc  of 
Venice-)  and  the  red  of  Mufcovy. 

That  from  Felice  is  accounted  the  bed :  it  is  brought  to  us 
in  large,  green,  fhining  ftones  j  butwhen  it  is  wrought,  becomes 
white  and  exceeding  tratifparent. 

It  is  us'd  to  be  put  before  paintings  in  miniature,  an-i  cray- 
ons, to  preferve  them,  it  being  parted  into  thin  lamina  or  flices. 

The  tafc  brought  from  Mufcovy  is  found  in  quarries  either 
there  or  in  Ferfia-,  is  reddifh  when  in  the  ftone,  tho'  it  feldom 
comes  to  us  otherwife  than  in  leaves,  which  are  hard,  fmooth, 
polifh'd,  and  exceeding  tranfparent,  and  is  us'd  as  the  other  to 
put  before  pnintings,  and  alfo  for  making  lanthorns. 

TAN,  the  bark  of  a  young  oak  beaten  fmall,  and  us'd  by  cur- 
riers for  the  tanning  or  drelTing  of  leather. 

TANNER,  one  who  drefles  hides,  e^r.  by  tanning-,  fo  as  to 
make  leather  of  them :  he  ufes  much  bark  in  the  way  of  his 
employment,  concerning  which  there  are  feveral  terms. 

1.  Scutching  the  bark,  which  is  the  cleanfing  ic  from  mofs, 
and  the  rough  crufty  outward  rind,  with  an  inftrument  cail'd  a 
fcutching-knife. 

2.  Hewing  the  bark,  that  is,  chopping  it  into  fniall  pieces. 

3.  Grinding  it,  by  putting  it  under  the  mill  to  grind  it  fmall. 

4.  Drying  the  bark,  which  is  drying  it,  that  it  may  grind. 
^.  Setting  down.     6.  Stretchivg.     -j.   Laying  down. 
TANNERS  MILL,  an  engine  made  iife  of  by  tanners  for 

the  grinding  and  crufliing  their  barkj  being  a  large,  round, 
wooden  trough,  with  a  pretty  big  ftone  fet  on  edge,  or  turning' 
part,  with  fharp  ftrong  knives,  leaded  into  the  ftone ;  which 
ftone  being  turned  in  the  trough,  caufes  the  irons  to  cut  the 
bark  very  fmall. 

TANNING  ENGINE.  A  convenient  inftrument  for  this 
purpofe  may  be  made,  of  a  long,  fquare,  wooden  block,  and 
Ibme  pieces  of  iron  to  be  faften'd  on,  and  us'd  about  it,  viz.. 
an  anvil,  an  hamyier^  an  iron  holding  the  wood  to  be  bruifed 
and  cur,  and  a  knife  to  cut  the  fame. 

Now  oak  or  elm  is  accounted  beft  for  the  blocks  the  di- 
menfions  whereof  may  be  as  follows:  the  length  of  the  block 
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about  four  foot,  the  breadth  fifteen  or  fixtecn  inches,  atid"  the 
depth  eight  or  ten  inches:  there  are  to  be  al(b  iron  pieces,  and 
a  fquare  hoUow,  to  receive  a  plate  of  iron,  ferving  for  an  an- 
■  'vili  for  beatin'^  and  bruifing  the  /^wwu'^^  ftufF  upon  ,■  which 
'  aniil  may  be  about  four  inches  deep,  nine  inches  broad,  and 
tvveh'e  inches  long.  Then  there  is  the  iron  for  clafping  and  hold- 
ing the  materials  to  be  bruifed  and  cut  j  which  iron  mull  lie 
crofs  the  engine,  about  the  middle  of  the  faid  piece  of  timber, 
and  may  be  about  three  inches  broid:  it  is  to  have  two  hooks 
at  one  end,  which  are  turn'd  upwards,  and  muft  be  hook'd  into 
the  loops  of  the  two  hinges,  that  are  let  in  and  faflcn'd  to 
the  fide  of  the  engine,  in  fjch  manner  that  this  clafping  piece 
may  have  liberty  to  be  railed  a  little  for  putdng  the  tanning 
ftufF  under  it. 

At  the  other  fide,  there  is  to  be  a  finglehook,  likewifeturn'd 
upwards  to  hang  a  weight  upon,  while  the  ItufF  is  bruiiing 
upon  the  anvil,  or  cutting  by  the  knife.  The  bottom  ferves  to 
take  up  this  piece  by,  and  all  on  the  other  fide  of  the  block 
arc  the  places  for  the  four  feet  to  fet  this  engine  upon,  which 
are  of  a  convenient  height  to  work  upon  it. 

The  next  thing  to  be  provided  is  a  kwrnner^  for  beating  snd 
tyruifmg  the  Ifuff,  which  tnay  be  of  the  weight  of  fix  pounds', 
and  have  the  head  about  three  inches  i'quare  to  work  with  both 
hands^  but  to  work  with  one  hand,  or  for  a  youth  to  ufe,  letic 
be  about  three  pounds  weigh:  and  two  inches  fquare.  The  fur- 
face  of  one  end  of  thefe  hammers  will  be  beft  to  be  fmooth; 
but  that  of  the  other  end,  the  better  to  enter  into  the  fluff, 
rough  or  with  an  edge  or  point:  they  muft  be  well  fteel'd  at 
both  endsj  and  their  handles  may  be  about  a  foot  long. 

There  muft  be  alio  a  k/iife  to  cut  the  ftufF,  which  muft  be 
eight  or  nine  inches  broad,  and  near  as  much  in  length,  made 
like  a  tobacco  knife  with  a  handle  to  work;  this  knife  Ihould  be 
faften'd  to  the  block  at  the  two  oppofite  fides,  that  are  to  be 
hollow'd  with  two  grooves,  and  this  faftcning  is  to  be  perform'd 
by  two  pieces  of  iron,  to  be  fitted  in:o  the  faid  grooves,  to  hold 
and  guide  the  knife  in  working.  One  piece  is  to  be  faften'd  to 
the  end  of  the  knife  by  a  pin  palling  through  three  holes,  and 
this  end  is  to  be  fcrew'd  into  the  groove  by  a  pair  of  fcrew- 
pins;  then  another  piece  being  fork'd,  is  to  receive  the  other 
end  of  the  kmfe^  the  folid  fquare  part  of  which,  is  to  be  fix"d 
ifi  the  groove  that  is  underneath,  by  two  iron  plates,  under 
which,  it  muft  run  in  the  faid  groove,  fo  asthatitinay  beflipp'J 
out  from  under  ir,  and  laid  by  when  the  engine  is  not  ufed; 
at  which  time  alfo  the  piece  ol  the  ocherend  tr,r.y  beunfcrew'd 
^d  laid  up. 

The 
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The  two  long  fquares  upon  one  end  of  the  block  are  two 
iron  plates  to  be  faften'd,  where  the  knife  moving  in  a  fit  ca- 
vity is  to  cut  the  bruifed  fluff  between  themj  and  of  thefe 
plates,  that  which  lies  next  the  end  is  to  be  laid  a  little  lower, 
the  block  being  there  pared  accordingly,  that  fo  the  fluff  may 
fall  off  from  the  end  of  the  engine  quicker,  as  the  left  hand 
furnifhes  the  knife  with  the  materials  to  be  bruifed,  while  the 
right  hand  is  cutting  them:  let  the  hollow  place  where  the  knife 
cuts,  be  as  near  as  may  be  fo  big  only,  that  the  knife  may  ea- 
fily  fall  and  rifej  and  let  the  block  be  hoUow'd  under  the  cut- 
ting-hole, and  floped  off  at  that  end,  for  the  fluff  to  fall  ofi 
as  the  knife  cuts  it. 

TANNING  of  Leather.  As  for  the  beft  and  cheapefl  way 
of  managing  this  affair,  it  ought  to  be  that  every  part  of  the 
oak-tree,  of  what  age  or  growth  foever,  and  all  oaken  coppice- 
wood  of  any  age  or  fize,  being  cut  and  procur'd  in  barking 
time,  will  tan  all  fort^  of  leather,  as  well  at  leafl  as  bark  alone  i 
this  material  therefore  being  got  in  its  proper  feafon,  it  mufl 
be  very  well  dry'd  in  the  fun,  and  more  than  bark  ^  then  houfed 
dry,  and  kept  dry  for  ufe. 

When  it  is  to  be  ufed,  the  greater  wood  may  be  fhaved  fmall 
or  cleft  fit  for  the  engine,  and  the  fmaller  bruifed,  and  cut 
fmall  by  the  engine,'  which  being  done,  it  mufl  be  dry'd  again 
very  well  upon  a  kiln,  and  then  ground,  as  tanners  ufually  do 
their  bark. 

Such  wood  as  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  prefently  after  it  is  got, 
will  require  the  better  and  more  drying  upon  the  kiln,  other- 
wife  it  will  blacken  and  fpoil  all  the  leather. 

Where  oak  is  fcarce,  thorns  may  indifferently  fupply  that 
fcarcity. 

Now  all  thefe  ingredients  will  tan  better  than  bark  alone, 
and  that  with  far  lefs  charge^  and  by  this  means  the  felling  of 
timber,  when  the  fap  is  up,  may  be  prevented^  which  when  it 
is  done,  caufes  the  outfides  of  the  trees  to  rot  and  grow  worm- 
eaten  j  whereas,  if  the  trees  had  been  fell'd  in  winter,  when  the 
fap  was  down,  they  would  have  been  all  heart,  (as  it  is  call'd) 
and  not  fubjecl  to  worms. 

TANN:NG  is  the  preparing  of  hides  or  skins  of  animals  in 
a  pit  with  tan  and  water,  after  the  hair  has  been  firfl  taken  off, 
by  puring  the  skins  into  lime-water. 

The  •>:echod  of  canning  the  hides  of  oxen-,  covjs,  hoyfef,  &c. 

[f  the  skins  are  intended  to  be  kept,  after  they  have  been  flead 
©.^'  the  carcafs  they  are  faked  with  fea-falt  and  alum^  or  wit" 
a  kind  of  falt-petre  call'd  nation. 

Bir  if  they  are  not  deiign'd  for  keening,  the  faking  is 
omicteJ.,    as  being  of  no  ufej   but  to  prevent  the  hide  from! 

cor 
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corrupting,  before  it  can  conveniently  be  carried  to  the"  tan~ 
ho  life. 

Whether  the  hides  have  been  faked  or  not,  the  firft  thing 
the  tanner  does,  is  to  take  off  the  horns,  ears,  and  tail;  which 
being  done,  he  throws  them  into  running  water  for  about  thirty 
hours  to  cleanfe  them  from  the  blood,  and  other  impurities 
that  adhere  to  the  infide. 

After  this,  they  are  laid  over  night  in  a  //w<7-pit  that  has  been 
ufedj  out  of  which,  they  are  taken  and  letc  to  drain  three  or 
four  days  on  the  edge  of  a  pit. 

This  hrft  and  flighteil  preparation  bein^?;  over,  it  is  returned 
into  a  ftrong  lime-pk  for  two  days,  and  then  taken  out  four 
morej  and  thus  for  fix  vveekj  alceinately,  taken  out  and  put  in 
twice  a  week. 

At  the  end  of  fix  weeks  they  are  put  into  a  frefii  pit,  where 
they  continue  eight  days,  and  are  taken  out  for  fo  many,-  and 
this  is  done  alternately  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftrength  of  the  leather  or  the  weather:  for  in 
great  heats  they  put  in  frefli  lime  twice  a  week;  and  in  frofl 
they  fomctimes  dont  meddle  with  them  for  three  months. 
Every  frelli  //'w^-pit  they  throw  them  intc,  is  flronger  and 
ftronger. 

At  four,  five,  or  fix  weeks  end,  the  hair  is  fcrap'd  off  on  a 
wooden  leg  or  horfe,  with  a  kind  of  knife  for  that  purpofe; 
and  after  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  the  hair  being  perfectly 
got  off,  they  are  walli'd  in  a  river,  and  the  i^eili  is  par'd  off 
on  the  leg  with  a  kind  of  cutting-knife,  and  the  hides  are  rubb'd 
briskly  vvith  a  fort  of  whctfione,  to  take  off  any  remains  of 
flefh  or  filth  on  the  hair  fide. 

This  being  done,  they  put  the  skin  into  the  ta7iy  and  cover 
•it  over  with  tan-,  as  'cis  Ifrerch'd  in  the  pir,  andv/aterletin  upon 
it:  if  the  skin  be  ilrong,  five  coveringsof  ?^wwill  be  requilitei 
bur  three  or  four  may  iufiice  for  weaker. 

When  the  skin  h.is  not  been  kept  long  enough  in  lime  or  the 
fan-p'izj  upon  cleaving  it  in  the  middle,  a  whitifh  ilreak  is  feen, . 
call'd   the  horn  or  crudiiy  of  the  skin;  and  this  is  the  realbn  , 
why  the  foles  of  boots,  llioes,  d^r.  flrerch  fo  eafily  and  take 
in  water. 

When  the  hides  are  fulTlciently  tamid^  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  pit  to  be  dry'd,  by  hanging  in  the  air:  then  they  clean  the 
tan  off  of  them,  and  put  tliem  inco  a  place  neither  too  dry 
nor  too  moill:;  ftretching  them  well  over  one  another  with  a 
weight  at  top,  to  keep  them  tight  and  ifrcight;.  and  then  they 
are  fit  for  fale,  under  the  denomination  oF  bend  leather. 

This  is  the  method  of  tanning  the  hides  of  oxen  or  bullocks: 
thp  hides  of  cows,  or  horfes,  and  calves  are  tannM  much  afcer 
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the  fame  manner  as  oten;  excepting  that  the  former  are  only 
kept  four  months  in  the  //we-pit,  and  that  they  muft  have  a 
preparation  before  they  are  put  into  the  ta?i-r)it  as  follows: 

The  skins  being  put  into  a  wooden  vat  or  tub,  cold  water  is 
pouf'd  to  them^  in  which  they  are  kept  ftirring  while  fome  o- 
ther  water  is  warming  in  a  kettle,  which  water,  when  it  is  a 
little  more  than  luke-warm,  is  pour'd  gently  into  the  vat,  and 
a  basket  of  ta?i  is  thrown  upon  it;  during  which  time,  the 
skins  are  Hill  kept  turning,  that  the  v/ater  and  tan  may  not 
burn  them. 

After  an  hour  they  are  taken  out,  and  caft  for  a  day  in  cold 
water  j  then  return'd  into  the  former  vat,  and  the  fame  water 
they  were  in  before;  in  which;  they  are  let  lie  for  eight  daysi 
which  being  expir'd,  they  are  put  in  the  tayt-pn,  and  three  co- 
verings of /i?w  given  them,"  the  firft  of  which  lafts  five  weelcs,  the 
fecond  fix,  and  the  third  two  months. 

The  reft  of  the  procefs,  is  in  all  refpe^ts  the  fame  as  that 
above  deliver'd. 

TAPESTRY  is  a  curious  kind  of  manufadure,  ferving  to 
adorn  a  chamber  or  other  apartment  by  hanging  or  covering 
the  walls  thereof 

It  is  a  kind  of  woven  hangings;  of  wool  and  filk  frequently 
raifed  and  inriched  with  gold  and  filver,  reprefenting  figures  of 
men,  animals,  landskips,  hiftories,  &c. 

The  invention  of  tapeflry  feems  to  have  come  to  us  from 
the  ljeva7itj  and  this  feems  the  more  probable,  in  that  the 
workmen  concern'd  in  it  were  call'd,  at  leaft  in  Frayice,  Sarra- 
fins  or  Sarrafinois. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  rhe  Efiglifb  and  F/emifljj  who  were  the 
firft  that  excelled  in  making  tapefiry  might  bring  the  art  with 
them  from  fome  of  the  croilades  or  expeditions  againft  the 
Sarrafms. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  thofe  two  nations,  efpecially 
the  Ejiglijh-,  were  the  firft  who  let  on  foot  this  noble  and  rich 
manufa(5ture  in  Europe,  now  one  of  the  fineft  ornaments  of 
palaces,  bafilicks,  churches,  (^c. 

And  therefore  if  they  may  not  be  altow'd  to  be  the  inven- 
tors, they  have  at  leaft  the  glory  of  being  the  reftorers  of  this 
fb  curious  and  admirable  art,  as  gives  a  kind  of  life  to  wools 
and  filks  in  no  refped:  inferior  to  the  paintings  of  the  beft 
mafters. 

It  was  late  before  the  French  apply'd  themfelves  to  tapeflry. 
The  firft  eftablifliment  of  that  kind  v/as  under  Hewr^  IV.  in  the 
year  i()07,  in  the  Fauxbourg  of  St.  Michael:  bat  this  fell  with  the 
de«th  of  that  Prince.    This  oianufadure  was  reviv'd  in  the 

time' 
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time  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  care  and  addrefs  of  the  great  Mon- 
fieur  Colbert^  to  whom  the  eftablifKnicnt  of  the  Gohelins  is  owing; 
a  royal  tapefiry  manufadture,  which  has  produc'd  works  in  this 
kind,  fcarce  inferior  to  the  'nv\t?iEvgliJh  ox  Flemijb  tapefiry;  ei- 
ther as  to  the  defigns,  the  colours,  or  the  firmnefs. 

Tapefiry  v^-ork  is  dil^inguidi'd  by  the  workmen  into  two  kinds, 
'biz,,  that  of  the  high  and  that  of  the  Io-jj  ivarp;  tho'  the  difference 
is  rather  in  the  manner  of  working  than  in  the  work  itfelf  ^  which 
is  in  effedt  the  fame  in  both;  only  the  looms  and  cdnfequently 
the  li-arps  are  differently  fituared. 

Thofe  of  the  low  -warp  being  plac'd  flat  and  parallel  to  the 
tlorizon.,  and  thofe  on  the  con:rary  of  the  high  -ivarp  ereded 
perpendicularly. 

The  Ewg////^' anciently  excell'd  all  the  world  in  the  tapefiry  of 
the  high  ivarp^  and  they  (fill  retain  their  former  reputation;  tho* 
Ayith  fome  little  change;  their  loiv  warps  are  ftill  admir'd;  buc 
as  for  the  higho/iesj  they  are  quire  laid  alide  by  ihcFrerich. 

The  French  have  three  confiderabier<7/)e/?ry-manufa6tures  be- 
fides  that  of  the  Gobelins;  the  firft  at  Aubujfon  in  yiuverg?ie, 
the  fecond  is  at  Felletin  in  the  Upper  Marche,  and  the  third  at 
Beau'jais. 

They  were  all  equally  eftablifh'd  for  the  high  and  the  low 
*uaarp;  buc  they  have  alllaid  afide  the  high  warp-,  excepting  the 
(Sohelins. 

There  are  admirable /oiaiy^ir^j  in  F/.-z^/^^rr,  generally  exceed- 
ing thofe  of  France-^  the  chief  and  almoft  o\-\\y  Flemijh  manu- 
fadures  are  at  Bruffels^  Antwerp^  Oudenard^  Lijle^  Tournay^ 
Bruges^  and  Vale7!cienves. 

AzBrufiels  -ind  Antwerp  they  fucceed  both  in  human  figures, 
'I   Jh  avimals  and  lands  kips;  and  that  both  with  regard  to  the  de- 
figns and  the  workmanfnip. 

Ac  Oudenard-)  their  landskips  and  animals  are  good,  but  their 
human  figures  bad.  Life  and  the  other  cities  named  cotrie  be- 
hind Oiidenard. 

The  French  manufaclories  of  Felletin  do  tolerably  well  ini 
hndskips-,  Aubujfon  m  f.gures ;  and  Beauvais  in  bo:h. 

The  ufual  widths  of  tapefiries  are  from  tWo  ells  to  three  ells 
Ptfr/r-meafure. 

The  ManufaBure  of  TAPESTRY  of  the  High-Warp. 
The /oow,  whereon 'tis  wrought,  is  plac'd  perpendicularly:  it. 
confifts  of  four  principal  pieces;  two  long  planks  or  cheelcs  of 
wood,  and  two  thick  rollers  or  beams. 

The  planks  are  fee  upright,  and  the  beams acrofs 'em,  one  at 
the  top,  and  the  ocher  at  the  bottom,  at  about  a  foot  diftancc 
from  tlie  ground • 
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They  have  each  their  trunnions^  by  which  they  are  fufpended 
on  the  planks,  and  are  turn'd  with  bars. 

In  each  roller  is  a  groove  from  one  end  to  the  other,  capable 
cf  containing  a  long  round  piece  of  wood,  faften'd  therein  with 
hooks. 

The  ufe  of  it  is  to  tye  the  ends  of  the  '•xarp  to. 

The  luarp^  which  is  a  kind  of  worfted  or  twifted  woollen; 

thread,  is  wound  on  the  upper  roller  j  and  the  work-  as  faft  as 

wove  is  wound  on  the  lower. 

Within  iide  the  planks,  which  are  feven  or  eight  foot  high,, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  broad,  and  three  or  four  thick,  arc 
holes  pierc'd  from  top  to  bottom,  in  which  are  put  thick  pieces, 
of  iron,  with  hooks  at  one  end,  fervingtofuftainthecoatftave: 
thefe  pieces  of  iron  have  alfo  holes  pierc'd,  by  putting  a  pin  in 
which,  the  flave  is  drawn  nearer  or  fet  further  off  j  and  thus 
the  coats  or  threads  are  ftretch'd  or  looien'd  at  pleafure. 

The  coat-ftave  is  about  three  inches  diameter,  and  runs  all 
the  length  of  the  loom:^  on  this  are  fix'd  the  coats  or  threads, 
which  make  the  threads  of  the  'u:arp  crofs  each  other.  It  has 
much  the  fame  effect  here,  as  the  fpring-ftave,  and  treddles 
have  in  the  common  loovts. 

The  coats  are  little  threads  faften'd  to  each  thread  of  the  'v^arp 
with  a  kind  of  Aiding  knot,  which  forms  a  fort  of  mafh  or- 
ring.  They  ferve  to  keep  the  luarp  open  for  the  pafTage  of  broaches 
wound  with  filks,  woollens,  or  other  matters  ufed  in  the  piece 
of  t  ape  fir y. 

In  the  la  ft  place,  there  are  a  number  of  little  fticks  of  dif- 
ferent lengths^  but  all  about  an  inch  diameter,  which  the  work- 
man keeps  by  him  in  baskets,  to  ferve  to  make  the  threads  of 
the  ivarp  crofs  each  other,  by  padingthemacrofs:  and  that  the, 
threads  thus  crofs'd  may  retain  their  proper  fituation,  a  pack- 
thread is  run  among  the  threads,  above  the  ftick. 

The  loo?n  being  thus  form'd,  and  mounted  with  its  warp^  the 
firft  thing  the  workman  does,  is  to  draw  on  the  threads  of  this 
ijjarpj  the  principal  lines  and  ftrokes  of  the  defign  to  be  repre- 
fented  on  the  piece  of  tap-' fir y^  v/hich  is  done  by  applying  car- 
toons, made  from  the  painting  he  intends  to  copy,  to  the  fide 
that  is  to  be  the  wrong  fide  of  the  piece,  and  then  with  a  ^^<?f-^- 
had  pencil  following  and  tracing  cut  the  contours  thereof  on 
the  thread  of  the  right  fide^  io  that  the  Itrokes  appear  equally 
both  before  and  behind. 

As  for  the  original  defign  the  work  is  to  be  finifh'd  by,  'tis 
hung  up  behind  the  workmen,  and  wound  on  a  long  ftafF 
from  which  a  piece  is  unroll'd  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
work  proceeds. 

Be. 
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Befides  the  loom^  Sec.  here  defcrib'd,  there  are  three  other 
principal  inftruments  requir'd  for  working  the  fiik  or  the  wool 
of  the  woof  within  the  threads  of  the  ivarp-y  thefe  are  a  broach, 
a  reed  and  iron-needle. 

The  broach  is  made  of  a  hard  wood,  feven  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  ending  in  a  point  with 
a  little  handle.  This  ferves  as  a  fliutde;  the  filks,  woollens, 
gold  or  filver  to  be  ufed  in  the  work,  being  wound  on  it. 

The  rccd  or  comb  ii  alfo  of  wood,  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  thick  on  the  back,  whence  it  grows  lefs  and  left 
to  the  extremity  of  the  teeth,  which  are  more  or  lefs  apart,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  leflerdegreeoffinenefs  of  the  intended 
work. 

Laftly,  the  needle  is  in  form  of  the  common  needle;  only 
bigger  and  longer.  Its  ufe  is  to  prefs  clofe  the  wool  and  filks, 
when  there  is  any  line  or  colour  that  does  not  fit  well. 

All  things  being  prepar'd  for  the  work,  and  the  workman 
ready  to  begin,  he  places  himfelf  on  the  wrong  fide  the  piece, 
with  his  back  towards  the  defign;  fo  that  he  works  as  it  were 
blindfold,  feeing  nothing  of  what  he  does,  and  being  oblig'd 
to  quit  his  poit  and  go  to  the  other  fide  the  loom,  whenever 
he  would  view  and  examine  the  piece  to  corrcd  it  with  his 
preffing-needle. 

To  put  any  filk,  &c.  in  the  ivarp^  he  firfi;  turns  and  looks 
at  the  defign,  then  taking  a  broach  full  of  the  proper  colour, 
he  places  it  among  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which  he  brings 
crofs  each  other  with  his  fingers,  by  means  of  the  coats  or 
threads,  faften'd  to  the  llafFj  this  he  repeats  every  time  he  is  to 
change  his  colour. 

Having  plac'd  the  filk  or  wool,  he  beats  it  with  his  reed  or 
comb;  and  when  he  has  thus  wrought  in  feveral  rows  over 
each  o:her,  he  goes  to  fee  the  effect  they  have,  in  order  to 
reform  the  contours  with  his  needle,  if  there  be  occafion. 

As  the  work  advances,  it  is  roli'd  upon  the  lower  beam;  and 
when  he  has  thus  wrought,  they  roll  k  upon  the  lower  beam, 
and  unroll  as  much  warp  from  the  upper  beam  as  iuffices  them 
to  continue  the  piece;  the  like  they  do  of  the  defign  behind 
them. 

When  the  pieces  are  wide,  feveral  workmen  may  be  em- 
ploy'd  at  once. 

We  have  but  two  things  to  add ;  the  firfl:  is,  that  this  high- 
warp  tapefiry  goes  on  much  more  fiowly  than  the  iotu-'warp, 
and  takes  up  almoft  twice  the  time  and  trouble. 

The  fecond  is,  that  all  the  difference  that  the  eye  can  ob- 
ferve  between  the  two  kinds  confifts  in  this,  that  in  the  low 
viarp  there  is  a  red  hilec  about  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  broad, 
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running  orj  each  fide  from  top  to  bottom ;  which  is  wanting 
in  the  big/o-ii-arp. 

The  manr'faSiure  (jf  TAPESTRY  of  the  Low-Warp. 
The  loom  or  frame  wherein  the  h-jj-ivarp  is  wrought,  is  much 
Jike  that  of  the  weavers;  the  principal  pares  thereof  are  two 
ftrong  pieces  of  wood,  forming  the  fides  of  the  loom;  and 
bearing  a  beam  or  roller  at  each  end :  they  are  fuftainM  at 
bottom  with  other  long  pieces  of  wood,  in  manner  of  trefflesi 
and  to  keep  them  the  Hrmer,  are  likewife  fattened  to  the  iioor 
with  a  kind  of  burtrelTes,  which  prevent  any  fhaking,  though 
there  are  fometimes  four  or  five  \yorkmen  leaning  on  the  beam 
at  once. 

The  rollers  have  each  their  trunnions,  by  which  they  are  fq- 
ftain'd;  they  are  rurn'd  by  large  iron  pins  three  foot  long. 

Along  each  beam  runs  a  groove,  in  which  is  plac'd  the  wich, 
a  piece  of  wood  of  above  two  inches  diameter,  and  almolf  the 
length  of  the  roller :  this  piece  fills  the  groove  intirely,  and  is 
faftened  therein  from  fpace  to  fpace  by  wooden  pins. 

To  the  two  wiches  are  faftened  the  two  extremities  of  the 
warp.,  which  is  wound  on  the  further  roller,  and  the  work  as  it 
advances  on  the  nearer.  1 

Acrofs  the  twofide^,  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  loom,  pafles 
a  wooden  bar,  which  fuftains  little  pieces  of  wood,  not  unlik'; 
the  beam  of  a  balance:  to  thefe  pieces  are  faftened  firings, 
which  beiir  certain  fpring-ftaves,  wherewith  the  workman  by 
means  of  two  treadles  under  the  loom,  on  which  he  fers  his  feet, 
gives  a  motion  to  the  coats,  and  makes  the  threads  of  the  warp 
rife  and  fall  alternately. 

Each  loom  has  more  or  fewer  of  thefe  fpring-ftaves,  and  each 
ftave  more  or  fewer  coats,  as  tl^e  tappfiry  confilts  of  more  or  fewer 
threads. 

The  defign  or  painting  the  t^ppftry-vian  is  to  follov/,  is  placed 
imderneath  the  warp,  wlvjre  it  is  fuftained  from  fpace  to  fpac?^ 
with  lirings,  by  which  the  defign  is  brought  nearer  to  the  warp. 

The  loom  being  mounted,  there  are  two  inftruments  us'd  in 
working  of  it,  viz,,  rher^^-a'and  the  fute. 

The  fii/ie  does  the  office  of  the  weaver's  fliuttle:  'tis  made 
of  a  hard  poUili'd  wood  three  or  four  lines  thick  at  the  ends, 
and  fomewhat  more  in  the  middle,  and  three  or  four  inches  long. 
On  it  are  wound  the  filks,  or  other  matters  to  be  us'd  as  the  woof 
of  the  tapefiry. 

The  comb  or  reed  is  of  wood  or  ivory;  it  hasufually  teeth  on 
both  fides;  it  is  about  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle,    but  dimi- 
niihes  each  way  to  the  extremity  of  the  teeth;  this  ferves  to  beat 
the  threads  of  the  woof  clofe  to  each  other,  as  faft  as  the  work- 
man 
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man  has  pa/s'd  and  plac'd  them  with  his  flute  among  the  threads 
of  the  warp. 

The  workman  is  feated  on  a  bench  before  the  loom,  with 
his  breall:  agiinft  the  beam,  only  a  cufhion  or  pillow  between 
them  i  and  in  this  pofturc  feparating  with  his  fingers  the  threads 
of  the  warp,  that  he  may  fee  the  defign  underneath  ,•  and  tak- 
ing a  flute,  wound  with  the  proper  colour,  he  paflTes  it  among 
the  threads,  after  having  rais'd  or  lowered  them  by  means  of 
the  treadles,  moving  the  fpring-ftaves  and  coats. 

Laftly-)  to  prels  and  clofe  the  threads  of  the  filk  or  yarn,d^r. 
this  place  he  ftrikeseach  courfe  {i.e.  what  the  flute  leaves  in  it» 
palling  and  coming  back  again)  v/ith  the  reed. 

That  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  manufafture  of  the 
low  warp,  and  which  is  common  to  it  with  the  high,  is,  that 
it  is  all  wrought  on  the  wrong  fide  j  fo  that  the  workman  can- 
not fee  the  right  fide  of  his  tapeflry,  'till  the  piece  is  ftnilh'd  and 
taken  out  of  the  loom. 

TARTAR,  a  kind  of  fair,  which  is  produc'd  from  fumous 
wines,  which  flicks  to  the  top  and  fides  of  casks,  and  forms  a 
greyidi  cruft,  and  hardens  to  the  confiftence  of  a  ilone. 

The  goodnels  of  tartar  rather  depends  upon  repeated  fer- 
mentations i  which  a  fucceflion  of  new  wines  in  the  fame  cask 
for  feveral  years  makes,  than  on  the  foil  or  climate  where  the 
wine  is  produc'd. 

Tartar  is  either  ijchite  or  redj  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
wine  it  is  produc'd  from. 

That  which  comes  from  Germany  is  accounted  the  beft,  as 
being  taken  out  of  thofe  monftrous  tuns,  fome  of  which  hold 
1000  pipes  of  wine,  fo  that  the  fait  has  time  to  come  to  its  con- 
fidence, which  is  one  of  the  chief  qualities  to  be  regarded  in 
tartar. 

That  of  Montpellicr  is  the  ne.xt  in  order  j  then  that  of  L/f^wr, 
Faris.,d^C. 

White  tartar  is  preferred,  and  for  fome  ufes  is  really  better : 
the  marks  of  good  tartar.,  of  either  kind,  are,  its  being  thick, 
brittle,  brilliant,  and  very  little  earthy. 

Tartar  is  of  confiderable  ufe  with  dyers j  as  it  ferves  to  difpofe 
the  fluffs  to  take  the  colours  the  better. 

Salt  of  tartar  is  made  of /^r?^r  walli'd,  ground,  purified  and 
calcin'd  in  paper  by  a  reverberatory  fire  ;  or  it  is  made  by  pul- 
verizing what  remains  in  the  retort,  after  the  ditlillation  of  tar- 
tar. On  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  preparations,  they  pour 
a  great  quantity  of  hot  water  to  make  a  lye  of  it  j  this  they  fil- 
trate, and  evaporate  the  liquor  by  a  fand-heat,  'till  the  fix'd  fait 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vellel :  this  is  the  Aitidli  or  fix'd 
fait  of  tartar. 

C  c  4  The 
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The  way  to  calcine  Tartar. 

We  have  already  given  one  preparation  of  tartar^  both  for 

the  calcination  of  it,  and  to  excratt  the  fait ;   and  have  largely 

fhewn  of  what  importance  it  is  to  dry  it  thoroughly :  for  that 

reafon  v/e  will  no:  repeat  it  here,  but  refer  the  reader  thither. 

To  make  this  calcination,  which  is  cafy,  tzk^  tartar  in  great 
lumps,  the  thickeft  and  moft  fhining  you  can  get,  blow  away 
all  the  powder,  then  put  it  in  new  earthen  pots  upon^live  coals, 
or  in  a  little  furnace,  where  you  muft  leave  it 'till  itfmoaks  no 
more,  and  all  its  humidity  be  exhaled,  and  it  be  reduced  into 
lumps  of  a  black  purplifh  colour  j  then  it  is  calcined  and  well- 
prepared. 

Tartar  may  alfo  be  calcined  by  wrapping  it  in  pieces  of  brown 
paper  j  then  lay  a  bed  of  1  ivc  coals,  and  lay  a  bundle  of  them  upon 
it;  then  another  layer,  or  bed  of  coals,  and  on  them  another 
parcel  oi  tartar :  continue  thus  to  do  SS.  S.  'till  all  your  par- 
cels of  f^rif.tr  be  laid  on,  obferving  that  the  upper  layer  be  al- 
ways of  coals ;  and  leave  the  v.'hole  in  that  ftate  'till  the  tartar 
be  well  calcined,  and  leaves  ofFfmoakingj  then  take  it  off,  and 
blow  away  the  allies. 

The  ivay  of  rnaktng  a  very  -fins  and  pure  Salt  of  Tartar. 

Neri  makes  ufe  of  no  fait  of  tartar  in  all  his  preparations  of 
artificial  gemsj  notwirhftanding,  this  fait  being  prepared  after  a 
certain  way,  we  iliall  here  relate  for  the  fake  of  the  curious.  It 
ferves  in  a  great  mca.Hjre  to  work  the  cryftal,  being  a  true  ve- 
hicle for  the  better  introducing  the  colours  that  are  to  be  given, 
and  which  is  of  ufc  for  the  tinctures  feveral  ways. 

Thofe,  Vv'ho  in  the  operations  of  artificial  gems  have  made  no 
ufe  o^  fait  of  tartar,  have  without  doubt  been  ignorant  of  this 
fine  preparation  of  it;  for  if  you  ufe  ordinary /^/f  of /«r/^r,  there 
is  a  fulphur  and  foulnefs  in  it,  which  renders  cryftal  obfcure, 
and  confequently  would  be  hurtful  in  thefe  operations. 

To  make  this  fait,  you  muft  calcine  your  tartar  'till  it  becomes 
grey,  and  not  to  perfect  whirenefs,  and  then  diifolve  it  in  warm 
water  to  extract  the  fait,  filter  that  v/ater,  and  then  evaporate 
it  over  the  fire;  then  you'll  have  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel  a  white  fair. 

To  take  away  all  foulnefs  from  the  fait,  dilTolve  it  again  in 
warm  water,  then  evaporate  it  again  over  a  gentle  fire,  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  caft  it  into  cold  water,  and  you'll  find  it  will 
leave  on  the  furface  of  the  water  a  thick  froth,  which  you  muft 
skim  off"  with  a  skimmer,  that  has  little  holes  no  bigger  than  a 
fmall  pin's  head  ,'  put  the  vellel  again  on  the  fire,  and  evaporate 
the  water  as  before ;  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  caft  upon  it 
frefh  cold  water,  and  skim  it  well  as  before;  reiterate  this  pro- 
ceis  'till )  ou  find  no  more  froth,  then  evaporate  the  whole  over  a 

gentle 
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gentle  fire  'till  it  be  dry,  and  you  will  have  ^  fait  of  tartar  v^tW 
purified,  which  is  not:  fo  fufible  as  the  other,  beciufe  it  is  free 
from  all  that  unctuolity,  which  caufes  thefufion. 

Keep  this  fait  of  tartar  m  a  vellel  well-ftoppcd,  and  ufe  of 
it  in  cryftal  with  your  colours,  when  you  let  them  to  melt. 

Altho'  this  yi/f  of  tartar  be  very  fine  and  pure,  yet  it  is  not 
that  of  the  philofophers,  which  has  far  more  virtue,  and  opens 
more  powerfully  the  merals  and  minerals  where  it  is  employed, 
tho'  it  be  of  the  fame  nature  as  this,  and  extracted  from  the 
fame  principal. 

The  tvay  of  purifying  Salt  of  Tartar. 

Take  tartar  of  red  wine  the  biggeft  lumps,  calcine  it  in 
earthen  pots  in  a  ftrong  fire,  'till  it  becomes  black,  and  all  the 
unduofity  be  exhaled,  and  'till  it  begins  to  grow  white;  then 
put  this  tartar  into  earthen  vclTels  glaz"d,  fill  them  with  com- 
mon water,  and  boil  over  a  gentle  fire,  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of 
two  hours  the  fourth  part  of  the  warer  may  be  evaporated. 

Then  rake  them  from  the  fire,  and  when  the  water  is  cool, 
and  become  clear,  decant  it  otf  gently,  without  troubling  the 
ftecti  or  fediment,  and  you'll  have  a  llrong  fharp  lee.  Then 
j611  the  velTels  again,  wherein  the  facts  remain  with  common 
water,  and  let  them  boil  as  before  j  then  let  them  cool  again, 
and  decant  them  off  as  before,  and  repeat  this  'till  the  water  be- 
come inhpid :  when  you  have  done  this,  filter  the  lees,  and  put 
them  into  glafs  bodies  to  evaporate  in  the  afhes  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  there  will  remain  at  the  bortom  a  verv  v.'hite  fait. 

Take  this  fait,  and  diffoive  it  again  in  common  water,  and 
let  it  ilanj  llill  two  days,  that  xk\t  faces  may  fettle;  then  filtre 
and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  fire  as  before,  then  you  will  have  a 
fait  whiter  than  the  former.  Continue  this  procefs  of  filtring, 
diffolving,  and  evaporating  it  three  or  four  times,  and  you'll  have 
a  fait  whiter  than  the  Inowitfelf,  purified  from  all  its  terrell:reity; 
which  being  mix'd  v.'ith  polverine^  rochetta^  or  foda-,  and  the 
requifite  dofe  ofTarfo,  or  fand  being  made  very  fine,  and  well 
■  fearced,  will  yield  a  very  good  frit,  and  that  a  cryftalline  and 
common  s}:iCs  finer  and  better  than  that  before. 

TAWIXG  is  the  art  or  manner  of  dreliing  skins  in  white  j 
to  fit  them  for  ufe  in  divers  manufactures,  pirticularly  gloves, 
drc.  as  chiefly  thofe  of  lamb,  peep,  k-ds,  goats,  &:c. 

Having  clear'd  the  skins  of  wool  or  hair  bv  the  means  of 
lime,  &c.  (as  is  defcrib'd  in  the  article  SHAMMY)  they  are 
laid  in  a  large  vat  of  wood  or  ftone,  fet  on  the  ground  full  of 
Water,  in  which  quick-lime  has  been  ilak'd;  in  this  they  are  let 
lie  for  a  month  or  '^w  weeks,  as  the  weather  is  more  or  \^^i 
hot,  or  as  the  skins  are  requir'd  to  be  more  or  le(i  foft  and 
pliant. 

While 
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While  they  are  in  the  vat,  the  water  and  Ihne  is  chang'd  twict, 
and  the  skins  are  taken  out  and  put  in  again  every  day. 

When  they  are  taken  out  for  the  laft  time,  they  are  laid  all 
night  to  foak  in  a  running  water,  to  get  out  the  greateft  part 
of  the  litne-^  and  in  the  morning  are  laid  together  by  fixes  one 
upon  another,  upon  the  wooden  leg,  and  are  fcrap'd  ftoutly  one 
after  another,  to  get  the  flefh  off  from  the  flefhy  fide,  with  a 
cutting  two-handed  inftrument  calFd  a  knife,  and  then  they 
cut  off  the  legs,  (if  they  are  not  cut  off  before)  and  other  fu- 
perfluous  parts  about  the  extremes. 

Then  they  are  laid  in  a  vat  or  pit  with  a  little  watery  where 
they  are  well  fuU'd  with  wooden  peftles  for  the  fpace  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  the  vat  is  fill'd  up  with  water  and  they  are 
rinfed  in  it. 

In  the  next  place  they  are  thrown  on  a  clean  pavement  to 
drain;  and  afterwards  caft  into  a  frelh  pit  of  water,  out  of  which 
they  rinlc  them  well;  and  are  laid  again  on  the  wooden  leg  fix 
at  a  time  with  the  hair  fide  outermofi:,  over  which  they  rub  a 
kind  of  whetftone  very  briskly  to  fofren  and  fit  them  to  re- 
cieve  four  or  five  more  preparations,  given  them  on  the  leg, 
both  on  the  flefli  fide  and  the  hair  fide,  with  the  knife,  after  the 
manner  above  mention'd. 

After  this  they  are  put  into  a  pit  of  water  and  wheaten  bran, 
and  flirr'd  about  in  it  with  wooden  poles,  till  the  bran  is  per- 
ceived to  ftick  to  them;  and  then  they  are  left:  as  they  rife  of 
themfelves  to  the  top  of  the  water  by  a  kind  of  fermentation, 
they  are  plung'd  down  again  to  the  bottom;  and  at  the  fame 
time  fire  is  (ci  to  the  liquor,  which  takes  as  eafily  as  if  it  were 
brandy^  but  goes  out  the  moment  the  skins  are  all  cover'd. 

They  repeat  this  operation  as  often  as  the  skins  rife  above 
the  v/ater;  and  v^hen  they  have  done  rifing,  they  take  them  out, 
lay  them  on  the  wooden  leg,  the  flelliy  fide  outwards,  and  pafs 
the  knife  over  them  to  fcrape  off  the  bran. 

Having  thus  cleared  them  of  the  bran,  they  lay  the  skins  in 
a  l3r2;e  basket,  and  load  them  v/ith  huge  ftones  to  promote  their 
drainino; ;  and  when  they  have  drain'dfufficiently,  they  give  thera 
their  feeding,  which  is  performed  after  the  manner  following : 

For  loo  of  large  flieep  skins,  and  for  fmalier  in  proportion, 
they  take  eight  pounds  of  ^t/ww,  and  three  of  fea-falt,  and  melt 
the  whole  v/ith  water  in  a  veffel  over  the  fire,  pouring  the  dif- 
folution  out,  while  yer  lukewarm,  into  a  kind  of  trough,  in  which 
is  twenty  pound  of  the  fineft  wheat-flower,  with  the  yolks  of 
eight  dozen  of  eggs  ,•  of  all  which  is  form'd  a  kind  of  a  pafte,  a 
little  thicker  than  children's  pap;  which  when  done,  is  put  into 
another  /effel  to  be  us'd  in  the  following  manner : 
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^hey  pour  a  quantity  of  hoc  water  into  the  trough,  in  which 
the  pafle  was  prepar'd,  mixing  two  fpoonfuk  of  the  pafire  with 
it  j  to  do  which  they  ufe  a  wooden  fpoon,  which  contains  juft 
as  much  as  is  required  for  a  dozen  of  skins :  and  when  the  whole 
is  well  diluted,  two  dozen  of  the  skins  are  plunged  into  it ;  buc 
they  take  care  that  the  water  be  not  too  hot,  which  would  fpoil 
the  pallc,  and  burn  the  skins. 

After  they  have  lain  fome  time  in  the  trough,  they  take  them 
out  one  after  another  wiih  the  hand,  and  llrctch  them  out,  this  they 
do  twice ;  and  after  they  have  given  them  all  their  pafte,  they 
put  them  into  tubs,  and  there  full  them  afrefh  with  wooden 
peilles. 

Then  they  put  them  into  a  vat,  where  they  are  fuffered  to  lie 
for  five  or  lix  days,  or  morej  then  they  take  them  out  in  fair 
weather,  and  hang  them  out  to  dry  on  cords  or  racks,  and  the 
quicker  they  are  dry'd  the  better  it  is  ,•  for  if  they  be  too  long 
a  drying,  the  fait  and  alum  within  them  are  apt  to  make  them 
rife  in  a  grain,  which  is  an  eflential  fault  in  this  kind  of  drefTing. 

When  the  skins  are  dry,  they  arc  made  up  into  bundles,  and 
juft  dipt  in  fair  water,  and  taken  out  and  arain'd,  and  beino' 
thrown  into  an  empty  tub,  and  after  having  lain  fome  time,  arc 
taken  out,  and  trampled  under  foot. 

Then  they  draw  them  over  a  flat  iron  inllirument,  the  top  of 
which  is  round  like  a  battledore,  and  the  bottom  fix'd  into  a 
wooden  block,  to  ftrecch  and  open  them ;  and  having  been  o- 
pened,  they  are  hung  in  the  air  upon  cords  to  dry;  and  being 
dry,  they  are  opened  a  fecond  time,  by  pafling  them  again  over 
the  fame  inftrument. 

In  the  lafi:  place  they  are  laid  on  a  table,  puU'd  our,  and  laid 
fmooth,  and  are  then  fit  for  fale. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  drefs'd  horfes,  covv.j  calves  skinSjC'^r. 
forthefadlers,  hamsfs-makers,  c^c.  as  alfo  thofe  of  dog,;,  wolves, 
bears,  C^c.  except  that  in  ihefe  they  omit  ufing  the  pafte,  falc 
and  alum  water  being  fufficient. 

To  dye  Stuff  a  BROWN  or  TAWNY. 

Put  a  handful  of  madder  into  a  kettle  of  hot  v/arer,  ftir  ir 
very  well  about,  and  let  it  ftand  and  fettle  a  while;  moiifenthe 
Huff  with  it,  then  roll  it  up,  and  put  it  into  the  kettle  upon 
the  roll;  and  when  you  find  that  the  colour  does  no  longer  fail 
upon  it,  then  add  to  it  two  handfuls  of  madder^  and  let  it  cool  ; 
and  when  you  perceive  it  to  be  boiled  to  a  half-red  colour, 
throw  in  a  pail-fuU  of  the  black  dve  into  the  madder  fuds,  iTir 
them  together,  and  make  a  wood-fire  under  the  kettle  :  for  hav- 
ing its  proper  heat,  it  turns  the  better  to  brown,-  and  if  it  be 
not  dark  enough,  throwinanother  pail  ofthe  black  lye,  or  more, 
'till  it  becomes  of  the  colour  you  would  have  it;  then  work  the 
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fluff  in  it  very  well  upon,  or  with,  tiie  roller,  to  hinder  it  from 
Ipoccing. 

Amther  TAWNEY. 

Firft  give  the  fbuffs  a  blue  ground,  which  muft  be  either  light 
or  deep,  according  as  you  would  hive  the  tawney. 

Then  alum  them,  boiling  them  an  hour  in  the  alum  water; 
let  them  lland  'till  they  are  cold,  then  rinfe  them  out,  and  pais 
them  through  the  madder  red  dye,  and  they  will  turn  to  a  light 
tamney-y  as  light  or  as  deep  as  you  would  have  them,  according 
as  they  are  blued ;  then  rinfe  and  cleanfe  them  out. 
A  deep  TAWNEY. 

Let  the  fluffs  be  firll  dyed  a  madder  red,  then  take  the  dye 
oflF  the  fire,  and  put  a  quart  of  black  dye  into  it  for  every  pound 
of  fluffy  heat  it,  and  put  the  fluffs  into  it,  and  work  it  fo  long 
'till  it  hath  taken  the  dye  fufficiently  j  then  cool  it,  and  it  will 
be  a  lafting  dye. 

Another.  Dye  the  fluffs  red,  then  boil  them  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  black  dye,  boiled  up  (after  it  ha:h  beenufed)  'till  they 
are  dark  enough,  then  cool  them  and  rinfe  them, 
i  But  if  you  would  have  the  ta-jjney  light,  take  half  of  the  black 
dye,  and  halfwaterjOndit  willof  confequence  be  fo  much  thinner 
and  weaker. 

To  dye  a  CRIMSON  TAWNEY  ^xith  cochineal 

Alum  and  prepare  the  l)lk  as  for  crhnfon-,  then  fill  a  clean  ketde 
with  fair  water,  and  ibme  blue  wood  fuds,  of  each  a  like  quan- 
tity, and  then  for  every  pound  of  (ilk  put  in  one  ounce  of  galls, 
one  ounce  and  half  of  cochineal  j  and  afterwards,  having  firft 
rinfed  the  filks,  put  them  in,  flir  them  about  carefully  to  pre- 
vent their  being  variegated  or  fpocted  j  becaufe  the  Provence 
wood  fuds  is  apt  to  fpot,  if  it  be  not  violently  flirr'd ;  let  the 
iilk  lie  one  whole  night  in  the  fuds,  then  rinfe  it  out  and  dry  it. 
Another  TAWNEY. 

Firfl,  lay  the  illk  in  a  flrong  alum  water  for  tweniy-four  hours, 
and  for  every  pound  ot  iilk  take  one  pound  of  good  Braji/ wood; 
boil  it  in  a  bag  for  full  two  hours,  then  take  it  out,  and  let  the 
liquor  iland,  'till  you  can  juft  bear  your  hand  in  it,  and  after- 
wards put  in  the  filk,  and  let  it  continue  there  an  hoar,  then 
rake  ic  out  and  dry  it '-,  then  boil  the  dye  again,  put  it  in  again 
as  before,  then  rinfe  it  very  clean ;  then  beat  fome  hole  armo- 
xiac  fmall,  and  mix  it  with  beech  allies,  to  be  made  into  a  lye, 
which  llrain  three  or  four  times  through  a  cloth  j  make  it  milk- 
warm,  and  then  put  in  the  filk ;  when  it  is  deep  enough  dyed, 
rinfe  it,  beat  ky  and  dry  it. 

A  laftiiig  deep  TAWNEY. 

Let  the  kettle  be  very  clean,  fill  it  with  water,  and  to  every^ 
pound  of  filk,  put  in  one  pound  of  blue  ivsod,  one  pound  of 
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galh'^  boil  them  for  an  hour,  then  fill  it  up  with  gall-water, 
and  while  it  is  hot,  put  in  and  ftir  the  filk,  let  it  lie  in  'till  the 
next  day,  then  rinfe  and  dry  it. 

To  dye  SILK  a  CRIMSON  deep  TAWNEY. 
Firfl:  prepare  the  filks  (as  dire<fted  for  crimfon)  put  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  liquor  into  a  clean  kerde,  and  for  every  pound  of 
(ilk,  put  in  one  pound  of  madder^  one  pound  of  gallsy  and  half 
a  pound  of  blue  wood^  and  boil  them  together  with  the  (ilk  for 
an  hour,  putting  the  wood  into  a  bag  to  prevent  its  hanging  in 
the  filk.     Let  the  lilk  lie  a  whole  night  in  the  liquor,  in  the 
morning  take  it  out,  wring  it,  rinfe  it,  and  beat  it  well,  then 
rinfe  it  again  j  and  afterwards  beat  and  dry  it. 
A  flighter  fort  .0/ TAWNEY. 
This  is  prepar'd  after  the  fame  manner  with  the  red,   with 
this  difference ;  for  every  pound  of  filk  rake  one  pound  of  Brafil 
wood,  and  tv/o  ounces  of  Provence  wood,   manage  the  filk  as 
in  the  red,  and  dye  it. 

TAX  is  reprefented  [in  P<?;»/?V^,  &c.]  by  a  lufty  young  man 
with  an  oaken  crown,  in  his  right  hand  a  pair  of  ftears,  afheep 
at  his  feet ;  in  his  left  hand  ears  of  corn,  an  olive-branch,  and 
a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  down,  without  breeches,  his  arms 
and  legs  bare,  the  foles  of  his  feet  callous. 

He  is  robuft,  becaufe  taxes  are  the  nerves  of  the  common- 
wealthy  the  oaken  crown  denotes  his  ftrength  ^  the  fhears  al- 
lude to  the  faying.  It  is  the  part  of  a  gjood  iliepherd  to  fhear 
the  Cheep,  and  not  to  flay  them ;  the  things  in  his  hand  fhew, 
that  taxes  are  laid  upon  thofc  that  taxes  lliould  be  levied  upon, 
not  for  meer  covetoufneD,  but  for  the  publick  weal,  without 
any  other  defign. 

TEINTS  and  Semi-teints  [in  Faintini,^']  are  the  feveral  co- 
lours us'd  in  a  picture,  confidered  as  more  or  lefs  high,  or  bright 
or  deep,  or  tliin  or  weakened,  or  diminifh'd,  d-'c.  to  give  the 
proper  relievo  or  fofcnef>;,  or  diftance,  (ire.  of  the  feveral  objects. 

TELLUS,  the  goddcfs  of  the  earth  is  reprefented  [in  Pahit- 
i»^,]  clnth'd  in  a  green  m.antle. 

TEMPERANCE  is  rcprefenred  [in  P^/?//:;/^,  &c.]  by  a  gen- 
tlewoman, holding  a  bridle  in  one  hand,  and  the  fray  or  a  clock 
in  the  other,  an  elephant  by  her. 

The  bridle  and  flay  denote  the  buunefs  of  temperance  to  bridle 
and  moderate  the  appetite  and  inordinate  paflions,  as  time  ferves," 
the  elephant,  becaule  it  has  once  been  accuflomed  to  a  certain 
quantify  of  meat,  it  never  exceeds,  but  keeps  flridly  to  that, 
and  wiil  eat  no  more. 

TEMPERING  fleel  and  iron,  is  a  preparing  them,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  either  more  compadt,  hard,  and  firm,  or 
pioie  fofc  and  pliant,  according  as  the  ufes  of  them  Hull  require : 

thefe 
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thefe  metals  are  tempered  by  plunging  them,  while  red-hot,  iri 
fome  liquor  prepar'd  for  the  purpofe  ^  fometimes  in  pure  water, 
as  locklmiths,d^c  which  feldom  ufe  any  other. 

And  fometimes  a  compbfition  of  divers  juices,  liquors,  ^c, 
is  us'd ;  which  is  various  according  to  the  manner  and  experience 
of  the  workman,  as  vinegar,  moufe-ear  water,  the  water  oozing 
from  broken  glaffes,  foot,  file,  oil,  &c. 

To  harden  and  temper  Efiglifb,  F/emifbj  and  S'-^ediJIj  fteel, 
they  muft  have  a  pretty  high  heat  given  them,  and  then  be  fud- 
denly  qucnch'd  in  water  to  make  them  hard :  but  Spaaifh  and 
Venetian  fteel  will  require  no  more  than  a  blood-red  heat  before 
it  is  quench'd. 

If  the  fteel  be  too  hard  or  brittle  for  an  edg'd  tool,  c?"f .  take 
it  down  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  grind-ftone  or  whet-ftone  hard 
upon  the  work,  to  take  off  the  black  fcurf  j  then  brighten  or 
heat  it  in  the  fire,  and  as  it  grows  hotter,  you  will  fee  the  co- 
lour change  by  degrees,  coming  firft  to  a  ftraw  or  light  goldiih 
colour,  then  to  a  darker  goldifli  colour,  and  at  laft  to  a  blue 
colour. 

Chufe  fuch  of  thefe  colours  as  the  work  requires,  then  quenchf 
it  fuddenly  in  the  water. 

The  light  gold  colour  is  for  files,  cold  chiffels,  and  punches 
to  punch  iron  and  fteel :  the  dark  goldifli  colour  for  punches 
to  ufe  on  brafs,  e^f .  the  blue  colour  gives  the  temper  for  fprings. 

The  tempering  of  files  and  needles  is  perform'd  after  a  pe- 
culiar manner. 

The  antients  appear  to  have  had  fome  better  method  of  tem- 
pering^ than  any  of  the  moderns  are  acquainted  withal,  witnefs 
their  works  in  porphyry^  a  ftone  fo  hard,  that  none  of  our  tools 
make  an  impreflion  upon  it. 

ANTONIO  TEMPESTAborn  in  the  year  1555,  fcholarof 
ychn  Strada  a  'Bleming^  liv'd  at  Rowe,  excell 'd  in  battles  and  hunt- 
ing-pieces, died  in  the  year  16^0,  aged  75  years. 

TERM  ?  Is  a  kind  of  ftatue  or  column,  adorn'd  at  the 

TERMINUS  3  top  with  the  figure  of  a  man's,  woman's,  or 
fatyr's  head  as  a  capital,  and  the  lower  ending  in  a  kindoffheath 
or  fcabbard. 

Thefe  are  fuppos'd  to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  V.oman 
deity  Terminus^  whom  they  efteem'd  as  the  proredtor  of  land- 
marks, whole  ftatue  (made  wirhout  eitp.c-r  hands  or  feet,  that 
he  might  not  change  his  place)  was  wont  to  be  fet  up  at  the 
bounds  of  lands  to  feparate  ihem. 

Thefe  are  alfo  by  fome  calfd  Thermcs^  and  deriv'd  from  Her- 
f»f.r,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  god  Mercury^  who,  as 
they  bcliev'd,  prelided  over  the  highways  j  whole  ftatue,  made 
in  the  form  before-mentioned,  was  erc^S^ted  in  feveral  crofs-ways 
in  the  city  of  Athens,  ^z.  TER- 
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TERROUR,  when  ic  is  exceffive,  caufeth  the  eye-brow  to 
be  very  much  rais'd  in  the  middle  ^  and  the  mufcles,  which  per- 
fdrm  the  motion  of  thefe  parts,  very  much  marked  and  fwelled, 
and  prelTed  one  againft  another,  being  drawn  down  over  the 
nofe,  which  will  leem  to  be  drawn  up,  as  alfo  the  noftrils. 

The  eyes  ought  to  appear  intirely  open,  the  upper  eye-lid  hid 
under  the  brow ;  the  white  of  the  eye  ought  to  be  environed 
with  red  j  the  eye-ball  as  it  were  wandering,  and  fituated  nearer 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  eye  than  the  upper  j  the  lower  parts  ot 
the  under  eye-lids  fwell'd  and  livid. 

The  mufcles  of  the  nofe  and  the  hands  alfo  fwell'd ;  the  mufcles 
of  the  cheeks  extremely  marked,  and  drawn  into  a  point  on  each 
fide  of  the  noftrils 

The  mouth  muft  be  very  open,  and  the  corners  very  ap- 
parent. 

Every  thing  muft  be  very  much  mark'd  about  the  forehead 
and  eyesj  the  mufcles  and  veins  of  the  neck  muft  be  very  much 
rais'd  and  apparent  j  the  hair  ftandingupanend,  the  complexion 
pale  and  livid,  and  more  efpecially  the  end  of  the  nofe,  the  lips, 
ears,  and  about  the  eyes. 

If  the  eyes  appear  extremely  open  in  this  paftion,  itisbecaufc 
the  foul  makes  ufe  of  them  to  obferve  the  nature  of  the  object, 
which  caufes  the  fright. 

The  eye-brow  drawn  down  at  one  end,  and  raifed  at  the  o- 
ther,  makes  it  appear,  that  the  part  raifed  feems  as  if  it  would 
be  join'd  to  the  brain,  to  fecure  it  from  the  ill,  v/hich  the  foul 
apprehends;  and  by  the  end  which  is  drawn  downwards,  and 
appears  fwell'd,  we  find  that  in  this  condition  the  fpirits  come 
plenrifully  from  the  brain,  as  it  were  to  cover  the  foul,  and  de- 
fend it  from  the  ill  v/hich  it  fears. 

The  opennefs  of  the  mouth  indicates,  that  the  heart  is  op- 

Erefs'd  by  the  blood,  v.'hich  is  rctir'd  towards  it;  which  obliges 
im  that  is  polTefs'd  with  this  paffion,  when  he  would  breathe, 
to  make  an  effort,  wliich  caufes  the  mouth  to  open  wide ;  and 
which,  in  palling  by  the  organs  of  the  voice,  makes  a  kind  of 
inarticulate  found. 

LaJI/jj  If  the  iiiufcles  and  veins  appear  fwell'd,  and  puffed 
;  up,  it  is  by  the  fpirits,  v/hich  are  fcnt  from  the  brain  into  thefe 
parts. 

Terrour  hath  a  great  many  of  the  motions  of  Horrour,  but  they 
ough:  to  appear  greater  and  more  extended  ;  t'iearmsll:retch'd 
out  ftrait  forward,  the  legs  in  an  action  of  flying  wich  all  their 
force,  and  all  the  p.irts  of  the  body  in  diforder. 
rjP  nr  PETER  TESTA  of  Lucca,  a  painter  and 

jL_/  OJ"  JL  copious  engraver,  born  in  the  year  1611, 
fchohr  o(  DonmiclthrOj   and  Pefer  Cortina ^  liv'd  iX.  Rome^  cx- 
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cell'd  in  hiftory,  died  in  the  year  1650,  aged  39,  ufed  thefe  two 
marks. 

THAMISIS,      7  The  river  has  been  reprefented  by  a  captain 

The  THAMES,  J  ©r  foldier  lying  along,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  afword,  and  under  his  arm  the -(4«5«(/?  tower  ^  in  the  other, 
a  cornucopia  of  all  fragrancies,  with  a  golden  chain,  holding  four 
crowns  j  and  with  this  he  encompaffed  the  ftreams,  from  under 
which  bending  of  his  left  arm  they  feem'd  to  flow  ^  his  temples  i 
adorn'd  with  rays;  the  river  empal'd  on  the  one  lide,  and  on  , 
the  other  flood  defar's  Augufia. 

THEFT  is  reprefented  [in  Fainting^  &c.]  by  a  pale  youth, ' 
clothed  in  a  wolf's  skin,  his  arms  and  legs  bare,  with  winged  . 
feet  at  midnight;  in  one  hand  a  purfe,  a  knife  in  the  other  with  a 
pick-lock  J  the  ears  of  a  hare,  and  feems  to  be  in  fear. 

Youth  fhews  imprudence,  that  will  not  take  warning ;   the  . 
palenefs  and  hare's  ears,  continual  fufpicion  and  fear,  and  there-  ' 
fore  it  loves  darknefs ;  the  skin,  becaufe  the  wolf  lives  by  rapine; 
the  barrennefs  fliews  him  in  di'.lrefs;  and  the  winged  feet  his 
flying  from  juftice. 

THEOLOGY  is  reprefented  [in  Pahziing,  &c.]  by  a  lady 
with  two  faces  unlike  one  another,  looking  with  the  youngeft 
toward  heaven,  with  the  old  face  towards  the  earth ;  fits  upon 
a  globe  full  of  flars,  her  right  hand  on  her  breaft,  her  left  to- 
ward the  earth,  holding  up  her  train,  a  wheel  by  it. 

The  wheel  denotes  divinity  not  touching  the  earth,  but  by 
its  circumference,  fofhould  a  divine  keep  himfelfunfpotted  from 
the  world ;  fitting  upon  a  globe  fhews,  that  divinity  repofes  in 
no  inferior  thing ;  her  hands,  gravity ;  the  skirt  of  her  garment 
iliews,  that  forae  part  of  divinity  extendi  to  low  things,  tho' 
neceffary. 

THEORY  is  reprefented  [in  Fai>iting,Scc.']  by  a  young  wo- 
man looking  upward,  her  hands  clafp'd  together,  apairofcom- 
pafTes  on  her  head,  nobly  dad  in  purple,  feeming  to  defcend 
the  ftajrs. 

The  colour  of  her  garment  fhews,  that  the  sky  terminates  . 
our  light ;  her  fice,  that  the  inrelledt  is  taken  up  in  celeftial  things ; 
the  flairs,  that  things  intelligible  have  order,  proceeding  by  de- 
grees from  things  near,  to  things  afar  oft;    the  compafTes  are  ; 
the  moli  proper  inilrument  for  meafuring,   which  perpetuate 
the  name  of  an  author. 

THETIS,  a  fea-goddefs,  is  reprefented  [in  Vainting^  &c.]  as  , 
a  lady  of  a  brown  complexion,   her  hair  difhevelled,  adorn'd 
with  a  coronet  of  periwinkle  and  efcallop  fh ells,  clad  in  a  mantle  , 
of  a  fea-green  colour,  adorn'd  with   bracelets  of  amber  about  _ 
her  neck  and  arms,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  branch  of  coral. 
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PELLEGRINO  TIFALDI  calNotherivlfe  PELLEGRINO 
de  BOLOGNA,  born  in  the  year  1522,  (chohx o( Da?!,  da  Vol- 
terra-,  XWAzX-Bologna^  Uoine-,  Milan-,  excell'd  in  hiftory  and  ar- 
chitecture, died  in  the  year  1592,  aged  70  years. 

TIGRIS,  a  river  of  ,  is  reprefented  in  the  form  of 

an  old  man,  and  by  his  fide  a  tyger. 

The  be  aft  as  well  deyiotes  iti  jnfi  flrzamSy  as  the  v  umber  of 
tygers  ivbich  are  there. 

HENRY  TILSON  was  an  Englijh  face-painter  of  good  note, 
born  in  London ;  after  he  had  been  inflruded  for  fome  time  by 
Sir  Veter  Lelj  in  the  nature  of  face-painting,  he  travell'd  for 
Italy,  where  he  ftaid  iix  or  feven  yeirs,  and  during  that  time, 
he  copied,  with  wonderful  care  and  ex'aclneQ,  a  great  number 
of  pidures  of  the  bed  mafters,  by  which  means,  at  his  return 
to  England,  he  became  not  a  little  Famous  in  the  portrait  way. 

He  had  alfo  a  particular  genius  for  crayons,  in  which  he  per- 
formed admirably  well,  afcer  the  pidures  ofCorreggio,  Titian  and 
the  Caracci,  while  he  was  at  Rome.  He  died  at  thirty-fix  years 
ot  age,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Clevjenfs. 

TIMBER-WORK. 

The  manner  of  colouring  all  manner  of  ti^nber-'worh-,  as  wain- 
fcot,  doors,  windows,  polls,  rails,  pales,  gates,  border- boards 
for  gardens,  c^f.  which  require  either  beauty  or  prefervation  from 
the  violence  of  rain,  or  injury  of  weather,  is  as  follows: 

Suppofe  there  be  afetof  pallifades,  or  a  pair  of  gates,  orfbme 
pofis  and  rail;  to  be  painted  in  a  ftone  colour; 

Firfl,  Look  over  the  work,  and  take  notice  whether  the  joints 
be  open  in  the  gates,  or  whether  there  be  any  large  clefts  in  the? 
poftsj  for  if  thefe  are  not  fecur'd,  the  wet  will  infmuate  itfelf 
into  thofe  defects,  and  make  the  quicker  difpatch  in  rotting  the 
V/'liole  work. 

Therefore  the  firft  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  flop  up  thofe  clefts, 
6^f.  fmooth  and  even,  with  a  fubftance  which  painters  call />«?fj/, 
which  is  made  of  whiting  and  linfeed  oil,  well  beaten  together 
on  a  grinding-ftone,  or  with  a  wooden  mallet,  totheconfiftence 
of  a  very  thick  doughj  and  with  this,  let  all  the  crannies,  clefts, 
and  other  defedts,  be  well  fill'd  up,  fo  that  it  may  be  equal  to 
the  furface  or  outfide  of  the  things  to  be  painted. 

Then  prime  the  work  with  Spanijh  brown  well-ground,  and 
mix'd  very  thin  with  linfeed-oil  ,•  with  this  do  over  the  work, 
giving  it  as  much  oil  as  it  will  drink  upj  this  in  about  two  days 
will  be  indifferent  dry.  Then  if  you  would  do  the  work  fub- 
ftantially,  do  it  again  with  the  fame  priming  colour  ,•  when  it  i? 
thorow  dry,  take  white  lead,  v/ell-ground  and  tempered  with 
linfeed-oil,  but  not  too  thin^  for  the  ftitfer  you  work  it,  if  ic 
be  not  too  ftiff,  the  better  body  will  belaid  on,  and  the  longer 
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it  will  laft :  rub  this  colour  on  well  with  a  large  briftle  bruflii,. 
that  the  whole  furface  of  the  work  be  fo  intirely  covered,  that 
no  crack  nor  corner  may  remain  bare ;  which  may  be  eafily 
done,  by  jobbing  in  the  point  of  a  briftle  brufli. 

Let  this  firft  colouring  dry,  and  then  go  over  it  a  fecond 
time  ^  and  if  you  pleafe,  a  third  alfo  j-  the  charge  will  be  but 
little  more,  but  the  advantage  will  be  great  in  the  duration. 

This  courfe  isfufficient  for  every  kind  of /w/^er-xvor^,  which 
requires  only  a  plain  colour ,  whether  you  cover  the  work  with 
a  ftone  colour,  or  elfe  with  a  timber  colour  with  umber  and 
white,  or  a  lead  colour  with  indigo  and  white. 

Some  lay  over  their  work  only  a  coat  o^  Spani/b  brown,  by 
tempering  it  up  more  ftifF  than  was  done  for  the  two  firft  pri- 
mings ^  v/hich,  in  fome  refpeds,  is  the  cheapeft  way  of  all,  and 
preferves  the  timber  perhaps  as  v/e'l  as  any. 

Note,  If  when  you  have  made  ufe  of  your  colours,  there  be 
occalion  for  a  fmall  ceffation,  'till  the  work  be  finilh'd ;  in  this 
cafe,  you  muft  cover  the  colour  that  remains  in  the  pot  with 
water,  which  will  prevent  its  drying  and  skinning  over. 

And  the  pencils  alfo,  or  brulhes,  fhould  be  wafh'd  out  in 
clear  linfeed-oil,  and  then  in  warm  foap-fuds  j  for  if  either  oil, 
or  colours,  be  once  dried  in  the  brulli,  or  pencil,  they  are 
ipoil'd  for  ever. 

It  has  been  obferv'd,  that  timber  laid  over  with  white,  when 
it  has  ftood  fome  time  in  the  weather,  the  colour  will  crack  and 
Ihrink  up  together,  juft  as  pitch  does,  if  laid  on  any  thing  that 
ilands  in  the  fun.  The  caufe  of  this  is,  that  the  colour  was  laid 
on  with  too  ftiflP  a  body  j  for  being  wrought  too  thick  once, 
it  will  dry  with  a  skin  on  the  outfide,  v/hich  will  keep  the  in- 
lide  moill:,  and  prevent  its  binding  firm,  from  whence  thole 
cracks  proceed. 

Of  Out-door  painthigin  general.  Doors,  fliop-v/indows,  win- 
dow-frames, pediments,  architraves,  frieze,  corniches,  and 
all  other  timber -woxks.,  that  are  expos'd  to  the  weather,  ought 
at  firft  fettingup  to  be  prim'd  wkhSpanipj  brown,  Spaaipj  v;hite, 
and  red-lead  (about  a  fifth)  to  caufe  the  other  two  colours  to 
dry. 

Thefe  being  well-ground  with  li;! feed-oil,  will  make  a  very 
good  printer  j  then  afterwards  with  the  fame  colour  (but  whiter) 
for  a' fecond  primer;  and  laftly,  with  a  fair  white  made  of  white- 
lead,  and  about  a  fifth  part  in  quantity  (not  in  weight)  of  Spa- 
nifb  white. 

Now  he  that  is  able  to  bring  the  V\'ork  thus  far  on,  has  pro- 
ceeded to  the  higheft  pitch  of  that  vulgsr  painting,  that  aims 
at  prefervation  beyond  benuty,  tho'  fomctiiing  of  beauty  is  nc- 
ceilarily  included  in  this  alfo.     But  this  :c;-not  all,  for  he  that  is 
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arriv'd  thus  far,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  other  perfedions  in  the  art 
of  painting  j  but  for  the  pannelling  of  wainfcot  with  its  proper 
fhadowsj  and  for  imitating  olive  and  wahiut-wood,  marbles,  and 
fuch  like,  thefe  muft  be  attain'd  to  by  ocular  infpe*:lion,  ic 
being  impoQible  to  deliver  the  manner  of  the  operation  by 
precept,  without  ex'ample :  and  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  that  a 
man  fliall  gain  more  knowledge  by  one  d.iy's  experience,  than 
by  an  hundred  fpent  to  acquire  it  fome  other  way. 

I  advife  therefore  all  thofe,  that  dedre  an  inhght  into  the  bu- 
finefs,  to  be  a  little  curious,  if  opportunity  offers,  in  obferving 
the  manner  of  a  painter's  working,  not  only  in  grinding  his  co- 
lours, but  alfo  in  laying  them  on,  and  working  in  them  j  in  all 
thefe  obferving  the  motion  of  his  hand  in  the  manage  of  any 
kind  of  tool :  and  by  this  means,  with  a  little  imitation,  join'd 
to  the  diredions  here  given,  I  doubt  not,  but  in  a  fhorttime, 
you  may  arrive  to  great  proficiency  in  the  bufinefs  of  vulgar 
painting. 

Take  notice,  that  if  you  fliall  at  any  time  have  occafion  to 
ufe  either  bruOics  that  are  very  fmall,  or  pencils,  as  in  many 
cafes  there  will  be  occafion  ;  you  ought  then  to  difpofe  of  the 
colours  you  ufe  upon  a  pallet  {'v:bicb  is  a  ^vjooden  infirume?2t, 
eafy  to  be  had  at  any  colour'fJjop)  and  there  work  and  temper 
them  about  with  your  pencil,  that  the  pencil  may  carry  away 
the  more  colour :  for  you  are  to  Note^  that  if  a  pencil  be  only 
dipt  in  a  pot  of  colour,  it  brings  out  no  more  with  it  than  what 
hangs  on  the  outfidc,  and  that  will  work  but  a  little  way  ^  whereas, 
if  you  rub  the  pencil  about  in  the  colour,  on  the  pallet,  a  good 
quantity  of  colour  will  be  taken  up  in  the  body  of  the  pencil ; 
and  befides  all  this,  you  may  work  your  pencils  better  to  a 
point  on  a  pallet,  than  you  can  do  in  a  pot ;  the  point  of  a 
pencil  being  of  greateft  ufe  in  divers  cafes,  efpecially  in  draw- 
ing of  lines. 

TIME  is  drawn  {landing  upon  an  old  ruin,  winged,  and  with 
iron  teeth.  Or  thus ;  as  an  old  man  clothed  in  a  garment  of 
ftars,  having  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  rofes,  ears  of  corn,  and 
dry  fticks,  ftanding  upon  the  zodiack:,  holding  a  looking-glafs  in 
his  hand,  and  having  two  children  at  his  feet,  the  one  fat,  and 
the  other  lean,  both  v/riting  in  one  bookj  upon  the  head  of 
one  is  the  fun,  and  upon  the  other  the  moon. 

It  is  alfo  reprefented  by  an  old  man,  bald  behind,  winged, 
with  a  fey  the  and  an  hour-glafs,  having  a  lock  of  Lair  on  his 
forehead,  but  bald  behind.   ' 

TIN"  is  a  whicifli  metal  fofter  than  filver,  yet  much  harder 
than  lead. 

Several,  both  chymifl-s  and  others,  account  tin  an  imperfect 
metal,  generated  of  tv/o  differcnf  feeds,  n:iz.  that  of  ffivcr  and 
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tbat  of  lead,  which  renders  it  a  kind  of  compound  of  both; 
and  accordingly  it  is  frequently  found  in  both  lead  and  filver 
mines. 

But,  however,  tin  has  its  proper  mines,  of  which  our  coun- 
ties ofCornwal  and  Devonfljire  are  a  fufficient  proof  ,•  the  greateft 
part  of  the  tin  confum'd  in  Europe-,  being  got  out  of  them. 

The  principal  characters,  or  properties  of  //«,  as  they  are 
enumerated  by  M.  Boerhaave,  are,  that  it  is  the  lighteffc  of  all  me- 
tals, very  little  dudile  or  elaftic ;  the  moll:  fufible  and  volatile 
of  all  medals,  fcarce  diflblvable  by  acids,  unlefs  by  thofe  of  the 
weaker-forts  j  and  eafily  and  intimately  mifcible  with  other  me- 
tals, the  ductility  of  which  becomes  diminifh'd  by  fich  a  mixture. 

The  fame  author  concludes,  that  fulphur  is  a  prevailing  in- 
gredient in  tif/j  and  deduces  feveralof  its  properties  therefrom. 
He  likewife  adds,  that  could  the  metal  be  purg'd  of  this  hete- 
rogeneous fulphur,  'tis  probable  it  would  be  found  no  other 
than  filver. 

Several  authors  have  taken  notice  of  a  great  conformity  of  TIN 
avd  LEAD  in  divers  particulars  between  the  two  metals.  And 
Mr.  Bojle,  and  others,  have  given  us  feveral  inftances  of  filver 
being  aftually  procured  in  a  confiderable  quantity  from  tin-ore. 

Yet  fome  naiuralifts  have  thought,  that  there  is  a  greater  a- 

nalogy  between  tin  and  /e^<^,  and  will  hcve  it,  that  tin  is  only 

lead  under  a  lefs  degree  of  coition  j  but  if  there  be  fome  marks 

of  agreement  betwixt  them,  ihereareas  m^my  ofdifagrecment. 

The  method  of  gettingjpreparJ72g-,  &c.  TIN  in  the  Corniih  mines. 

The  working  of  the  /w  mines  is  very  hard  and  difficult  j  not 
only  by  reafon  of  the  great  depth,  which  the  veins  defcend  to, 
even  as  low  as  fifty  fathom;  but  aUb  becaufe  the  rocks,  through 
which  pafTages  are  frequently  to  be  cut,  are  often  fo  hard,  "that 
the  workman  can't  dig  a  foot  in  a  week. 

Nor  is  the  foft  fliaking  earth  found  in  /.';/-mines,  much  lefs 
inconvenient  to  the  workmen  j  both  by  reafon  of  fcetid,  ma- 
lignant vapours  it  exhales,  and  of  the  currents  of  water  often 
met  with  therein :  ali  thefe  difadvanrages  togedicr  render  it  im- 
practicable for  the  workmen  to  hold  it  above  four  hours  to- 
gether. 

The  mineral  itones,  or  gL-be,  being  dug  and  drawn  out  of 
the  mine,  is  there  broke  to  pieces  with  large  iron  inallets;  then 
brought  to  a  ftamping-mi'l,  where  ic  is  pounded  fmaller  with 
ftampers,like  thofe  of  paper-mills  j  and  the  water  padnig  through 
it,  v/aihes  away  the  earthy  parts,  leaving  the  metallic  ones  be- 
hind. This  lotion,  or  waihing,  is  repeated  twice  to  make  the 
better  feparation. 

When  this  has  been  done,  they  dry  it  in  a  furnace  on  iron- 
plates,  and  afterwards  grind  it  very  tine  in  a  crafin_:5  tniil ;  then 
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they  wafh  it  again,  and  then  dry  it :  and  in  tfai$  ftate  the  me- 
tallic matter  is  call'd  hlock  or  />/ack  tin. 

To  convert  it  into  tin-,  i.  e.  'vc\io 'white  thi^  they  carry  it  to  a 
furnace  or  blowing-houfc  j  where  by  means  of  a  charcoal  iire, 
kept  up  with  huge  bel'ows,  work'd  with  water,  it  is  melted. 
After  it  has  paf^'d  all  thcfe  preparations,  and  is  grown  cold,  they 
forge  it,  which  is  che  laft  thing  done  to  it  in  the  works. 

The  drolL',  or  fcoria^  being  fcumm'd  off,  and  the  //«  in  fu- 
fion,  and  being  melted  down  with  freilj  ore,  runs  into  metal, 
and  even  thecaufalty,  i.e.  the  matter  wafh 'd  and  leparaned  fionj 
the  metal  in  the  mill,  being  thrown  up  in  heaps,  after  relting 
fix  or  feven  years,  they  fetch  it  over  again,  and  it  yields  as  good 
tin  as  any  of  that  in  Qerinany. 

The  workmen  diftinguifh  feveral  kinds  of  tiiiy  as  moor  /w, 
which  is  the  beft  foit,  a  foot  of  which  weighs  eighty  pounds  j 
and  w/»<? //■;/,  which  is  the  next,  afootofv/hich  weighs  fifty-two 
or  fifty  pounds.  The  ti7i  got  from  the  foft  gravelly  earth,  they 
call  pryan  tin.,  to  diftinguilli  it  from  that  got  from  the  ftones, 
which  '\s  better  by  almoft  half 

Two  pounds  of  black  tin.,  when  melted,  make  j^oujc  one  of 
luhite. 

By  the  analyiis  made  of  this  metal,  they  hold  it  compounded 
qI  earth .^  (ulphur.j  a  metallick  fait-,  and  mercury. 
The  method  of  affaying  TIN. 
To  find  whether  tin  be  foft  and  dudrile,  or  harfli  and  brittle, 
there  are  two  kind  of  affaj-s:  thefirft  is  by  putting  the  //»into 
a  hot  brafs  mould,  and  there  melting  it. 

If  the  metal  be  hailli,  it  will  be  heavier  when  it  comes  out 
than  when  it  went  in,  otherwife  it  Vv'ill  be  lighter. 

The  fecond  is,  by  cafting  the  melted  tin  into  a  litde  mould 
made  of  thunderftone. 

This  mould  has  a  little  canal  of  a  moderate  length,  v^'hich 
c-ondudls  the  matter  into  a  cavity,  .capable  of  containing  half 
a  billiard  ballj  if  the  tin  be  harili,  it  will  appear  whitiCh  towards 
the  entry  of  the  mould,  otherwife  'tis  tinged  fuperficially  of  a 
very  faint  blueifh  brown. 

To  colour  TIN  or  COPPER  of  «  GOLD  colour. 
Set  linfeed-oil  on  the  fire,  fcum  it  well,  and  put  in  amber  and 
hepatic  aloes.,  of  each  a  like  quantity  i  ilir  them  well  together 
'till  it  grows  thick  j  ihcn  take  it  0x4^,  cover  it  clofc,  and  fct  it 
in  the  earth  tor  three  days :  when  you  ufe  it,  ftrike  the  m.ctal 
all  over  with  it  with  a  pencil-brufh,  let  it  dry,  and  it  will  be  of 
a  golden  colour. 

To  take  away  the  rivgtng  and  foftnefs  of  TIN. 
Melt  the  /w,  and  caft  in  lome  qulckftherj   remove  it  from 
Uie  fire,  and  pat  it  in  a  glafs  retof,  with  a  large  round  belly, 
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and  a  very  long  neck  j  heat  it  red-hot  in  the  firCj  'till  the  mer- 
cury fublimes,  and  the //«  reniainsat  the  bottom:  do  this  three 
or  four  times. 

The  fame  may  be  done  by  calcining  it  three  or  four  timei, 
by  which  means  it  will  iboner  be  red-hot  than  melt. 

To  take  away  the  foftnefs  afid  creaking  ?wife  of  TIN. 

You  may  efFed  this  by  granulating  it  often,  and  then  re- 
ducing it  again,  and  quenching  it  often  in  'vhiegar,  and  a  lix- 
ivium oi  fait  of  tartar :  the  creakivg  noife  is  taken  away,  by 
melting  it  fcven  or  eight  feveral  times,  and  quenching  it  in  boy's 
;/r;;;e,  or  elfe  oil  of  walnuts. 

To  take  away  the  deaf  found  of  TIN. 

Diflblve  it  in  aqua-fortis  over  a  gentle  fire,  'till  the  water  fly 
away  j  doing  thus  io  long,  'till  it  is  all  turn'd  to  a  calx,  which 
being  mix'd  with  f.?/.v  of  filver,  andreduc'd,  perfoims  the  work. 
To  prevent  TIN/row  cracking. 

Take  fait  and  honey,  of  each  a  like  quantity,  and  mix  them, 
melt  the  tinj  and  put  it  tv/elve  or  more  times  into  it,  thenftrain 
cut  the  tin,  and  it  will  purge  and  leave  cracking  j  put  it  into  a 
crucible,  lute  it,  and  calcine  it  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  will 
be  like  calx  of  gold. 

To  make  a  kijid  of  counterfeit  fiver  of  TIN. 

"Mingle  f  her  with  lin,  melted  with  quickflver,  keeping  it  a 
long  time  in  the  fire,-  then  being  brittle,  it  is  made  tough  by 
keeping  it  in  a  gentle  fire,  or  under  hot  embers,  in  a  crucible, 
tor  about  twenty-four  hours. 

TIN-GLASS,  a  mineral  matter,  white,  fmooth,  and  as  to  ap- 
pearance rcfembling  tin  j  but  hard,  Iharp,  brittle,  and  difpos'd 
into  fliining  fcales,  as  it  were  pieces  of  glafles,  whence  it  took 
its  name.     It  is  the  fame  that  is  call'd  hijmuth. 

TINNING  is  the  covering  or  lining  any  thing  with  melted 
//>,  or  with  tin  reduc'd  to  a  very  fine  leaf. 

Sauce-pan",  and  other  kitchen  utenfils,  are  tinned  with  melted 
iin-j  and  locks,  bits,  fpurs,d"f.  with  leaf-/w,  by  the  help  of  fire. 

Looking-glafles  are  foliated  or  tinn'd  with  thin  llieets  of  beaten 
tin  j  the  whole  bignefs  of  the  glafs,  apply'd  and  united  to  it  by 
means  oi  quickflver . 

Tlumbers  ufe  to  tin  or  whiten  their  fheets  of  lead  j  in  order 
to  Vv'hich,  they  have  a  tinning  furnace,  fiU'd  with  live  coal,  at 
the  two  fides  of  which  two  men  are  plac'd,  who  hold  up  the 
fheets  over  the  fire  to  heat  ^  and  the  //^-leaves  being  laid  over 
them,  as  faft  as  the  fheets  grow  hot,  and  the  /;»  melts,  they  fix 
it  on  by  rubbing  and  ftretching  it  with  tow  and  rofin. 

GIACOMO  ROBUST!  calN  TINTORETTO,  born  in 
the  yea:- 1 5 12,  fcholar  of  T/Wtf  ?/,  ftudied  Mchael  Angela  for  de- 
fign,  Uvd  at  Venice,  excell'd  in  hifcory  and  portraits,  died  in  1594, 
cged  82  years,  TOPAZ, 
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TOPAZ,  a  precious  ftone,  efteeni'd  of  the  third  order  after 
the  diamond.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  or  gold  colour,  tranf- 
parent,  very  hard,  and  takes  a  fine  polilli. 

It  is  found  m  Bohemia-,  feveral  parts  of  the  Tji^ies,  Ethiopia, 
Arabia-,  zndFeru,  and  is  the  truechryfolite  of  the  ancients. 

Thofe  of  Bohemia  are  yellow  and  a  little  blackilh,  are  the 
fofteft  of  all,  their  polifh  the  coarfeft. 

Thofe  of  Tern  are  fofcer  than  the  oriental  ones,  but  their  co- 
lour is  much  the  fame;  the  colour  of  the  oriental  ones  border 
upon  the  orange,  and  they  are  the  mofl:  efteem'd  ;  thofe  o'iMci- 
Jagafcar  were  formerly  valued,  but  are  now  accounted  good 
for  little. 

The  topaz  is  eafily  counterfeited,  and  there  may  be  counter- 
feit ones  made,  which  to  the  eye  will  not  come  behind  the  na- 
tural ones. 

To  make  an  oriental  Topaz. 

It  will  be  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  quality  of  the  topaz, 
Cnce  we  have  done  it  already  in  this  book  j  fo  we  lliall  conrenc 
ourfelves,  to  fhew  the  manner  of  imitating  it  with  our  pafte, 
compofed  of  natural  cvyftal  and  Satumus  glorificatus,  whereof 
take  ten  ounces ;  of  very  good  orpiment  one  ounce,  reduced  to 
fine  powder:  after  having  mixed  them  well  together,  put  them 
into  a  crucible,  covered  with  another,  which  Jure  and  dry  Vv'ell; 
then  put  it  into  a  glafs-houfe  furnace  for  three  hours,  and  then 
let  it  cool  gently  in  the  annealing  furnace.  Having  taken  your 
matter  out  of  your  crucible,  you  may  cut  and  polifh  it  as  you 
pleafe,  and  you'll  have  a  very  fine  oriental  topaz,. 
To  make  a  pafle  for  an  oriental  Topa.z. 

The  topaz  of  the  ancients  is  the  fjme,  which  the  moderns 
call  achryfolitej  and  their  chryfolite,  that  which  modern  jew- 
ellers call  a  topaz,  which  is  a  llone  of  a  golden  colour.  Such 
are  the  oriental  topaz's,  which  are  the  moft  hard  of  all  ftones 
next  the  diamond^  their  colour  is  like  water  tinged  withfaifron 
or  rhubarb,  but  fhining  and  pure. 

There  are  fome  found  in  Europe,  but  as  foft  as  cryftal,  and 
approach  fomev.'hat  on  black  with  a  golden  colour  j  if  there  is 
any  found  of  the  colour  of  pure  gold,  it  is  excraordinary  j  and 
not  diftinguifhable  from  the  oriental  ones  but  in  hardnels. 

To  imitate  the  oriental  ones,  take  two  ounces  of  natural  cry- 
ftal, feven  ounces  of  red-lead  in  fine  powder,  andfearced,  mix 
the  whole  well  together,  put  them  into  a  good  crucible,  wherein 
you  leave  an  empty  fpace  of  about  an  inch  deep,  for  fear  the 
matter  fhould  run  over  in  baking,  or  ftick  to  the  colour  of  the 
crucible  in  rifing,  and  fpoil  the  work. 

Then  proceed,  obferving  the  fame  circumftances  of  time 
and  fire,  and  you'll  have  an  admirabh  topaz  colour. 
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Another  fne  Topazi 
Take  two  ounces  of  natural  cryflal  prepared,  two  ounc  es  of 
native  ctnnahar-^  two  ounces  of  as  v^um^  the  whole  powdeied, 
four  times  as  much  calcined  tin  alfo  pulverized,  put  the  whole 
in  a  crucible,  well  covered  and  luted,  into  a  furnace  as  before  j 
wherein  lee  them  ftand  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  at  a  fire  not  ii 
too  violent,  -and  which  fhall  always  retain  the  fame  degree  of ! 
heat,  for  this  powder  will  eafily  mek,  then  you'll  have  a  fineii 
to^az,  coloured  pafte.  | 

A  very  fine  to^az-  colour  may  be  made,  by  putting  to  four  j 
ounces  of  the  fame  natural  cryfial^)  half  a  drachm  of  crocus  Martis^  \ 
and  a  very  little  miniuvjj  obferving  the  fame  circumftances  for 
baking  it  as  before. 

TOPn^EUMATOGRAPHY,  a  term  of  art  deriv'd  from  the 
Creek,  and  us'd  to  fignify  the  knowledge,  or  rather  the  de- 
fcription  of  ancient  fculptures  and  bajfo-relievo's. 

TOREUTICE  a  Greek  term, .  us'd  to  fignify  that  part  of 
fculpcure,  commonly  call'd  Turning.  ; 

TORTOISE-SHELL  is  the  fpoils  or  cover  of  a  teftaceou;?  j 
snimal,  us'd  in  inlaying,  and  various  other  ufes,  as  fnufF-boxes, ; 
combs,  and  other  utenlils. 

There  are  two  kind  of  tortoifes,  viz.  land  znA  fea-tortoifes. 
The  fea-tortoife  again  is  of  four  kinds,  viz..  the  freJJj  tortoifcy ! 
the  caret y   the  cahohatma,  and  the  lager-hu :  but  'tis  the  caret 
alone,  that  furniflies  that  beautiful  fhell  fo  much  admired  in 
Europe. 

The  lliell  of  the  caret  is  thick,  and  confifls  of  two  parts ; 
the  upper,  which  covers  the  back ;  and  the  lower  the  belly : 
the  two  are  joined  together  at  the  fides  by  ilrong  ligamentSj 
but  yet  alio?/  of  a  little  motion. 

In  the  fore-part  is  an  aperture  for  the  head  and  legs,  and  be- 
hind for  the  hind  legs  and  tail. 

It  is  the  under-flieli  alone  is  us'd:  to  feparate  it  from  the  up- 
per, they  rnikz  a  little  fire  beneath  it,  and  as  foon  as  ever  'tis 
warm,  the  under  fhell  becomes  eafily  feparable  from  the  upper 
with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  is  taken  off"  in  lamina-,  or  leaves, 
without  killing  the  animal,  v>/hich  'tis  faid,  being  turn'd  to  fea 
Again,  gets  a  new  flieil. 

The  whole  fpoils  of  the  caret  confiils  in  thirteen  leaves,  eight 
of  them  flat,  and  five  a  little  bent ;  of^  the  flat  ones,  there  are 
four  large  ones,  about  a  foot  long,  and  feven  inches  broad. 

The  beft  fhell  is  thick,  clear,  tranfparent,  of  the  colour  of 
antimony,  fprinkled  with  brown  and  white. 

When  it  is  us'd  in  marquetry,  or  inlaid  work,  workmen  give 
it  what  colour  they  pleafe,  by  means  of  coloured  leaves  of  me- 
tal, which  they  put  underneath  them. 

On 
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On  the  fiiore  of  Brajil  there  are  faid  to  be  tortoifes  fo  large, 
as  fometimes  to  dine  eighty  men. 

And  that  in  the  Indian  i'ea,  the  fliells  ferve  the  natives  for 
boats.     De  Laet  relates,   that  in  the  illand  Cuba,  they  are  of 
fuch  a  bulk,  that  they  will  creep  along  with  five  men  on  their  back. 
To  ccuuterfeit  TORTOISE-SHELL. 

In  order  to  perform  this  well,  let  the  wood  you  intend  to 
work  on  be  very  clofc  grained,  clean  and  fmooth  wrought  off, 
as  pear-tree  or  the  likej  but  if  it  be  rough  grained,  it  muft 
have  a  ground  of  lixe  and  whiting,  a^  is  done  in  rough  ja- 
pamting  for  coarfe-grain'd  woods,  rufh  it  fmoodi,  and  go  over 
it  mih  feed-lac  varnilli^  the  breadth  of  a  filver  leaf,  which  take 
up  with  cotton,  and  lay  on  it  moill:  as  clofe  as  may  be  j  then 
walh  again,  and  lay  on  another  leaf  of  lilver,  and  lb  condnus 
to  do,  'till  you  have  laid  the  wood  all  over  with  filver,  and  when 
it  is  dry,  fweep  off  all  the  loofe  filver  with  a  hair-bruHi.  Then 
grind  Cologn  earth  very  fine,  and  mix  it  with  gum-water  and 
common  fize;  and  with  this  having  added  more  /ize,  or  gum- 
water  than  it  was  ground  withal,  fpot  or  cloud  the  ground- 
work, having  a  fine  true  natural  fliell  by  you  to  imitacei  and 
.  when  this  is  done,  you  will  perceive  feveral  reds,  lighter  and 
darker,  appear  on  the  edges  of  the  black,  and  many  times  lis 
in  ftreaks,  on  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  ihell.  To  imitate  this 
finely,  grind  Sanguis  Draconis  with  gum-water,  and  with  a  finv3 
pencil  draw  thofe  warm  reds,  flufhing  it  in  about  the  dark  places 
more  thick ,  but  fainter  and  thinner,  and  with  lels  co'our,  to- 
wards the  lighter  parts,  fo  fweetening  it,  that  it  may  in  a  man- 
ner Icfe  the  red,  being  funk  in  the  filver  or  more  tranfparent 
pai  ts. 

When  it  is  done  and  dry'd,  give  it  at  leaft  fix  wa flics  of  ^'^^Z- 
lac  varnifh  ^  and  twenty-four  hours  after,  rulli  it  gently  \  and 
when  it  is  fmooth,  and  fir  for  the  fecond  operation,  grind  gai.'i- 
booge  very  fine,  and  put  it  into  as  vauzh  feed-lac  varnilh,  as  will 
wafli  it  fix  times  more,  and  let  it  ftand  twelve  hours,  and  giv^e 
it  the  third  varnifliingi  and  with  the  lail  mixture  wafh  it  fo 
often,  that  the  filver  IS  chang'd  to  a  golden  colour,  and  the  work 
is  finiflied. 

TRACING  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  Sec.']  by  a  woman, 
her  head  winged,  her  garment  fpread  all  over  with  ancs,  hold- 
ing up  ijer  right  arm  j  and  with  her  fore-nuger,  with  which  fl^e 
points  at  a  crane ;  and  v/ith  her  other  fore-finger,  a  hound  fi'll 
fcent  after  his  game. 

The  wings  denote  elevation  of  intellcift,  the  ants  alvN'ays  fearch- 
ing  out  what  is  moft  convenient  for  their  livelihood ,  the  crane, 
an  inquifitive  man,  that  v;ould  inveftigatc  fublime  things  at  a 
diflance. 

TRA- 
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TRAGACANTH  1  A  kind  of  gum,  oozing  out  at  incifions,- 

ADRACANTH  J  made  in  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 
of  a  plant,  or  little  fhrub  of  the  fame  name. 

Mv.Tourfiefort  tells  us,  the  naked  hillocks  of  mount  Ida  in 
Candia  produce  a  deal  of  the  plant  Tragacanthoj  which  gives 
the  gum  ipontaneoufly  towards  the  end  of  June^  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing months;  when  the  nutricious juice  of  the  plant,  thickened 
by  the  heat,  burfts  moH  of  the  vefTels  it  is  contain'd  in. 

This  juice  coagulates  in  threads,  v.'hich  make  their  way  info  . 
the  pores  of  the  bark ;  v/here  being  puih'd  forwards  by  new  juice, 
they  get  through  the  bark,  and  are  at  length  hardened  in  the 
air,  either  into  little  lumps,  or  into  twifted  pieces,  in  form  of 
little  worms,  longer  or  fliorter,  according  to  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  form'd. 

This  plant  grows  alfo  in  feveral  places  of  the  Ijevanty  par- 
ticularly about  Aleppo. 

The  gum  is  of  different  colours  and  qualities  j  fome  being 
white.  Others  greyilli  j  fome  red,  and  fome  almoft  black :  but 
the  white  is  the  beft . 

It  fliould  be  chofen  clear,  fmooth,  and  twifted,  like  little 
worms. 

TRAGEDY  is  reprefented  [in  Fainting-,  &c.]  by  a  gentle- 
woman all  in  mourning,  a  bloody  dagger  in  her  right  hand,  by 
her  onthegroundagarmentof  cloth  of  gold,  and  divers  precious 
jewels,  fhe  being  iliod  with  cothurni. 

The  mourning  fuirs  befl  \N\i\\tragedy-i  containing  nothing  but 
the  ruin  of  princes  by  violent  death,  which  is  demonftrated 
by  the  bloody  dagger  j  the  cothurni-,  or  focks,  were  worn  by 
princes,  to  diilinguHh  them  from  peafants  ;  they  fhew  that  tra- 
gedy requires  gravit)'  and  conception,  neither  mean  nor  trivial. 

TRANSPARENCY  is  a  quality  in  certain  bodies,  whereby 
they  give  paHage  to  the  rays  of  light. 

The  tranfparency  of  natural  bodies,  as  glafs,  water,  air,  &c. 
is  by  fome  imputed  to  the  great  number  and  fixe  of  the  pores 
and  intet  dices  between  the  particles  of  thofe  bodies. 

But  this  account  is  very  defedlive,  for  the  moft  folid  and 
opake  body  in  nature  we  know,  contains  a  great  many  more 
pores  than  it  does  matter ;  a  great  deal  more  fize  than  is  necef- 
lary  for  the  patlage  of  fo  infinitely  fine  and  fubtile  a  body  as  light. 

Arifiotle-,  Des  Cartes, d>cc.  place  tranfparency  in  the  rectitude 
or  frraitnefs  of  the  pores;  by  means  of  which,  fay  they,  the  rays 
are  enabled  to  make  their  way  through,,  without  ftriking  againfl: 
the  folid  parts,  and  being  reflected  back  again. 

But  Sir  Ifaac  Neivton  fhews  this  account  to  be  lame;  the 
•quantity  of  pores  in  all  bodies  being  fufficient  to  tranfmitall  the 
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ays  that  fall  on  them,  howfoever  thofe  pores  be  ficuated  with 
rel'pedt  to  each  other. 

The  caufe  then,  why  all  bodies  are  not  tranfparent,  muft  not 
be  afcrib'd  to  their  wanting  redilineal  pores,  but  either  to  the 
unequal  denfity  of  the  parrs,  or  to  the  pores  being  fill'd  with 
fomc  foreign  matter,  or  their  being  empty ;  by  means  of  which, 
the  rays  in  pafTing  through,  undergoing  a  great  variety  of  reflec- 
tions and  refradions,  are  perpetually  diverted  this  way ;  and  that, 
'till  at  length  falling  on  fome  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  body,  they 
are  extinguifh'd  and  abforbed. 

Thus  cork,  paper,  wood,  <6'c.  areopake,  whereas  g/^/},  dia-^ 
vionds-^^c.  are  tranfparent  j  the  reafon  is,  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  parts,  equal  in  denfity,  fuchas  xhokoi glafs^  water ^dia^ 
mond-t  &c.  are  With  refped  to  each  other  j  the  actradicn  being 
equal  on  every  lidc,  no  reflection  nor  refradion  enfues  j  but  the 
rays,  which  entered  the  firfl:  furfaceof  the  bodies,  proceed  with- 
out interruption  quite  through  the  bodyj  thofe  few  only  ex- 
cepted, v/hich  chance  to  meet  with  the  folid  pares. 

But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  parts,  which  differ  much  in 
denfity,  fuch  as  the  parts  of  wood  and  paper  are  both  in  refped 
of  themfelves,  or  the  air,  or  the  empty  fpace  in  their  pores  ^  as 
the  attradion  will  be  very  unequal,  the  refledions  and  refrac- 
tions muft  be  very  great  j  and  therefore  the  rays  will  not  be 
able  to  m^ake  their  way  through  fuch  bodies,  but  will  be  perpetu- 
ally defleded,  and  at  lafc  quite  ftopp'd. 

To  make  the  form  of  a  FIR-TREE  appear  in  Colophonia. 

Diftil  turpentine  in  a  retort  gradatirn :  when  all  is  diftill'd  ofi^ 
keep  the  retort  ftiil  in  a  reafonable  heat,  that  what  humidity  is 
ftill  remaining  rnay  be  evaporated  and  become  dry. 

Then  take  it  off  from  the  fire,  and  hold  your  hand  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  and  the  turpentine^  which  is  dried  (call'd 
colophonia  or  rofin)  will  crack  afunder  in  fevcral  places  j  and  in 
thofe  cracks,  or  chaps,  you  fhallfee  the  perfed  figure  oi fir-trees, 
which  will  continue  there  many  months. 

To  make  the  SILVER-TREE  of  the  Philofiphen. 

Take  aquafortis  four  ounces,  fine  lilver  one  ounce,  Vviiich 
diffolve  in  it  j  then  take  aquafortis  two  ounces,  in  which  dif- 
fblve  quickfrver  :  mix  thefe  two  liquors  together  lu  a  clear  glals, 
with  a  pint  of  pure  waterj  ftop  the  glafs  clofe,  and  after  a  day 
you  will  perceive  a  tree  to  grow  by  little  and  little,  which  ii 
wonderful  and  nleafant  to  behold. 

To  make  the  GOLDEN-TREE  of  the  Vhilofophers. 

Take  oil  of  fand,  or  flints,  and  oil  of  tartar  per  de/iquium.  of 
each  a  like  quantity,  mix  them  well  together;  then  diiVoWefii 
(gold)  in  aqua-regiaj  and  evaporate  the  mevfiruunr^  dry  thec^/>; 
by  the  fire,  but  make  ic  not  too  hot,  for  then  it  will  lofe  its 
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growing  quality ;  break  it  into  little  bits,  but  not  reduce  it  into 
powder,  which  bits  put  into  the  aforcfaid  liquor,  a  fingers  breadth 
one  from  another,  in  a  very  clear  glafs  j  keep  the  liquor  fronj 
the  air,  and  let  the  calx  ftand  ftiil,  and  the  bits  o*^  calx  will  pre- 
fcntly  begin  to  grow :  firft  they  will  fwell,then  put  forth  one  or  two 
Items,  then  divers  branches  and  twigs,  fo  exad^ly,  that  you  can- 
not but  wonder  to  fee.  The  author  affirms,  that  this  growing 
is  not  imaginary,  but  red. 

To  make  the  STEFX-TREE  cf  the  Thilofophers. 

Diffolve  fleel  in  recf^ified  fpirit,  or  oil  of  fair,  fo  ftiall  you  have 
a  green  and  fwect  folution,  fmeliinglike^r/w/?(7»e  ,■  fltre  it,  and 
abftradl  all  the  moifture  with  a  gentle  heat;,  and  there  will  diftit, 
ofer  a  liquor  as  fweet  as  rain-v/ater,  (for  fteel,  by  reafon  of  its 
drynefs,  detains  the  corrofivenefs  of  the  fpirit  of  fait,  which  re- 
mains at  the  bottom,  like  a  blood-red  mafs,  and  it  is  as  hot  oir 
the  tongue  as  fire:)  diffolve  this  blood-red  mafs  in  oil  of  Hints, 
or  fand,  and  ycu  will  fee  ii;  grow  up  in  two  or  three  hours  like 
a  tree  with  ftctn  and  branches. 

This  author  fays,  if  you  prove  this  tree  at  the  teft,  itwillyield 
good  gold,  which  it  draws  from  the  oil  of  fand  or  flints  j  the 
faid  oil  being  full  of  a  pure  golden  fulplmr. 

Ta  make  OIL  of  FLINTS  or  SAND. 

Take  of  the  moil  ^uxc  fait  of  tartar  in  fine  powder,  twenty 
ounces ;  fmall  fand,  flints,  pebbles,  or  cryftals  in  fine  powder, 
five  ounces,  mix  them,'  put  as  much  of  this  as  will  fill  an  egg- 
fheli  into  a  crucible;  fet  it  in  a  furnace,  and  make  it  red-hot, 
and  preiently  there  will  come  over  a  thick  and  white  fpirit.  Take 
out  the  crucible  while  it  is  hot  j  and  that  v/hich  is  m  it,  like 
tranfparent  ghft,  keep  from  the  air;  afterwards  reduce  it  to 
powder,  and  lay  it  in  a  moifl:  place,  and  it  will  diiToIve  into  a 
thick  fat  oil,  which  is  the  oil  of  flints,  fand,  pebbles,  or  cryftai. 

This  oil-)  fays  the  author,  precipitates  ytietals-,  a7id  makes  the 
calx  there  more  heavy  than  oil  of  tartar  doth  ;  //  is  of  a  golden 
nature-)  and  extratls  colours  from  all  minerals ;  it  is  fixed  in  a,ll 
fres-)  maheth  fine  cryfials  a7:d  hcrax-,  and  viaturates  imperfeti 
metals  into  gold. 

TRIPOLI,   1  Call'd  alfo  alana  ;  a  kind  of  chalk,   or  white 

TRIPOLY,  f  foft  ftone,  bordering  a  little  on  red,  us'd  by 
lapidaries-)  goldfniiths.)  copper  fmiths-)  glafs-grinder s^^z.  in  polifn- 
ing  their  works. 

Some  imagine  tripcli  to  be  a  common  ftone,  burnt  and  cai- 
cin'd  by  the  fulphureous  exhalations,  which  happen  to  be  under 
the  mines  where  it  is  found. 

Of  thefe  mines  there  are  a  number  in  divers  parts  of  Europe^ 
particularly  mitalyy  where  tli«  tripolik  very  good.  Others  take 
it  to  be  a  native  earth. 

TRITON, 
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TRITON,  a  poetical  fea  demi-god,  held  by  cIjc  ancients  to 
je  an  officer  or  uiumpeter  to  Neftujie-,  attending  on  him,  and 

arrying  his  orders  and  commandi-  from  fca  to  fea. 

The  poets  and  painters  reprefent  him  as  half  man-  half  fiHj, 
.•erminadng  in  a  dolphin's  tail,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  fea- 
Chell,  which  ferves  him  for  a  trumpet. 

But  tho' mythologifts  fpeak  only  of  one  Triton^  yet  the  poets 
have  imagin'd  feveral ;  giving  ibme  of  them  for  trumpeters  to 
all  the  fca-godj,  particularly  to  Neptune  and  Venus. 

Indeed  the  Trtto7is  not  only  officiated  as  trumpeters  in  Nep- 
tune's retinue,  but  were  alio  fuppo'j'd  to  draw  his  chariot,  ?"  f . 
the  fea-rncll,  iu  which  he  is  fcign'd  to  ride  over  the  v/atcrs. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  fable  of  the7?7- 
tons  took  its  rife  from  fea,  or  mer-men ;  for  that  there  are  fuclt 
things  as  fea-men,  is  fcarce  to  be  doubted,  after  what  has  been 
faid  under  the  article  MERMAID. 

The  poets  ufually  attribute  to  Triton  the  office  of  calming  the 
waves,  and  making  tempefts  ceafe ;  as  Ovid  in  his  Metam.or- 
[pbofcs. 

TRUCE  is  reprefented  [in  Tainting^  &c.]  by  a  woman  m 
the  middle  of  an  ilLind  in  the  calm  fea,  fitting  upon  a  bundle 
of  arms;  flie  has  a  breafli-plate  like  Belhna.,  a  helmet  oh  her 
right  knee ;  grafps  a  rod,  about  which  is  twifted  a  wolf-fifh  and 
a  mullet  united,  holding  in  her  left  a  dog  and  a  cat  in  a  cord, 
fitting  peaceably. 

Her  place  denotes  truce  is  like  the  calm  fea,  which  does  not 
laft;  always  fitting  upon  arms  tied  together,  that  in  time  o^  truce 
hofliliries  are  laid  alidej  the  brcaft-plate,  that  in  time  of  truce 
the  caie  of  war  is  in  the  people's  breads ;  the  fifli  fliew,  thac 
tho'  they  be  mortal  enemies,  yet  ar  a  certain  time  they  ufuallv 
meet  together  j  the  dog  and  cat  fliew  the  fame. 

TRUTH,  fikhHippocra/efj  was  fram'd  in  the  fxmilirude  and 
likenefs  of  a  beautiful  woman,  attired  with  gravity  and  modeity. 

Fhilojiratus  tells  us,  that  fhe  remain'd  in  the  cave  of  Amph':- 
arausy  of  a  beautiful  countenance,  cloilied  all  in  white  garments. 

Lucianus  fays,  that  her  flatuc  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  young 
woman,  habited  in  rags  and  bafe  attire,  with  a  fuperfcription 
over  her  head,  how  flie  wis  wrong  d  and  abus'd  by  foicune. 
The  TUBEROSE  to  pamt. 

Lay  on  rvhlte^  and  fhade  wiih  hlacky  and  a  little  hijlrem  (bme 
places,  and  mix  a  little  carrr/vie  for  the  curfide  of  the  leaves,  to 
give  them  a  reddilli  teinr,  particularly  towards  the  ends. 

Do  the  feed  v/kh  mafficotCj  and  Hiade  it  with  bladder-green. 

Colour  the  green  of  the  leaves  and  flalks  v.'iih  vrrdrter,  and 
fiiade  them  with  iris-green. 

TUITK^N 
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TUITION  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  S;Cc.']  by  a  woman  in 
a  red  garment,  a  book  of  accompts  under  a  balance  in  her  right 
hand,  with  the  motto  Computa ;  in  the  left,  the  skirt  of  her  robe, 
wherewith  flie  feems  to  cover  the  nakednefs  of  a  child  fleeping 
at  her  feet,  over  which  is  a  lixard :,  a  cock  on  the  other  fide. 

The  balance  and  book  fliew,  that  a  tutor  is  oblig'd  to  givcl 
a  juft  account  of  his  pupil's  eftare  j  the  red  denotes  love  and 
charity ;  the  cock,  vigilance,  requifite  to  the  faithful  difcharging 
of  his  duty ;  the  covering,  care ;  and  the  lizard  watches  over 
men,  when  thev  lie  carelefiy  afleep. 

n^S^  THEODORE  VANTULDEN,  an  engraver  of  all 
J^^^J^     kind  of  fubjeds,  us'd  this  mark. 

TULIPS  \jo  faint  in  mifiiature.']  There  being  a  great  num*| 
ber  of  forts  of  tulipf,  I  fliall  omit  many  of  them,  efpeciallyi 
the  plain  ones,  v.'hich  may  be  done  by  the  directions  elfewhereji; 
given,  for  the  making  of  particular  colours,  and  only  touch  I 
upon  thofe  call'd  ftriped  or  ftreaked  tulipr  I 

Thefe  ftripes,  or  ftrealcs,  are  laid  in  with  carmine,  very  thiflH 
in  fome  places,  and  very  deep  in  others  j  and  are  to  befinilli'dj 
with  fine  ftrokes  of  the  fame  colour,  which  muft  all  obferve 
the  turn  of  the  ftripes. 

As  for  others,  you  may  begin  with  vermilion,  and  proceed 
by  Hiixing  it  with  carmine,  and  finilh  with  carmine  only. 

For  others,  lay  Indicin-ink  upon  'vermilion  inftead  oUarmine. 

Some  again  you  may  colour  with  lake  and  carmine  mix'd  to- 
gether ;  and  lake  only,  or  with  white,  to  begin  with. 

Thofe  that  are  of  a  violet  purple  colour  are  to  be  done  with 
ultramarine  and  carmine,  or  lake^  fometimes  bluer,  and  fome- 
times  redder. 

The  manner  of  doing  both  is  juft  the  fame,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, but  in  the  colours. 

A  blue  made  of  ultramarine  and  lubitc,  and  fometimes  a- 
tranfparent  purple  is  to  be  put  in  certain  places ;  as  for  example, 
between  the  ftripes  of  vermilion,  carmine,  or  lake,  which  muft 
be  finifti'd  with  fine  hair-ftrokes  like  the  reft,  and  fcumbled 
into  the  ftripes. 

Thofe  tulips,  that  have  fallow  teints,  are  made  of  lake,  bijlrey 
and  oaker,  according  as  they  happen  to  bej  but  thefe  are  only 
for  fine  or  uncommon  tulips. 

Shade  fuch,  whofe  ftripes  are  carmine,  v/ith  indigo. 

As  for  thofe,  whofe  ftripes  are  colour'd  with  lake,  ufe  black 
and  txihite,  fometimes  mixing  biflre  with  it,  at  other  times  green. 

Shade  fome  with  gambooge  and  umber,  and  always  with  fine 
hair  ftrokes,  which  follow  the  turn  of  the  leaf. 

Thofe  tulips,  v/hich  are  call'd  edged,  are  all  of  one  colour, 
except  the  border,  which  is  white  and  purple. 

RED 
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RED  with  yellovj. 
YELLOW'withr-f^. 
And  RED  with  luhite. 

Lay  the  purple  tulip  of  this  bordered  fort  with  ultramarine^ 
carmhiCj  and  white,  and  fhade  and  finifli  with  the  fame. 

You  muft  not  touch  the  border,  that  is,  you  mult  only  lay 
on  a  thin  luhite,  and  lliade  it  wich  a  very  thin  indigo. 

Colour  yello-w  tulips  wich  garnbocgej  and  lliade  them  with  the 
fame  oaker^  umber-)  or  bifire.  Do  the  edging  with  ver?niliony 
and  finifh  with  a  very  little  carviine. 

Red  tulips  are  laid  with  'vermiiioj:-,  and  finifli'd  with  the  fame 
colour,  wich  a  little  carmine  or  lahe  added  to  it.  Do  the  bor- 
der with  gamboogey  and  finilli  it^  add  gall-fio-iie,  U7nber,  or  bij^re^ 
to  the  fame. 

White  tulips  muft  be  fnaded  with  black,  blue,  and  irhite .,  and 
Indian  ink  is  very  properin  this  cafe,  for  it  fhades  foft,  as  it  is  of 
itfelf  equal  to  the  effeils  of  bine  and  vjhite,  mixd  wich  other 
Hack.     Edge  thefe  with  car?>vine. 

There  is  in  all  thefe  forts  of  tulips  a  nervure  in  the  middle  of 
the  leaves,  which  mull:  be  made  much  brighter  than  the  reft, 
and  the  edges  muft  be  fcumbled  into  the  grounds  by  fine  ftrokes ; 
for  they  muft  not  feem  cut  or  feparated  from  the  reft. 

There  are  ftill  others  of  different  colours  j  and  fuch  as  are, 
as  it  were,  black  on  the  infide,  are  to  be  coloured  and  finifli'd 
wich  indigo,  as  well  as  the  feed. 

If  the  tulips  have  a  yellow  ground,  ufc  gambooge  ^  and  to  finifh 
them,  add  a  litde  umbre  or  bifire. 

The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  tulips  are  commonly  painted  with  a 
fea-green,  and  lliaded  and  finifli'd  with  aniris-greeh;  wich  broad 
llrokes  along  the  leaves. 

Some  again  may  be  colour'd  with  verdittr,  mix'd  with  ma- 

fiicote ;  thefe  you  may  lliade  with  bladder-green,  that  they  may 

have  a  more  yellowifli  caft. 

TURCOISE  Hs  a  precious  ftone  of  a  blue  colour,  ordi- 

TURQUOIS  5    narily  opake,  but  fom.ecimes  a  licde  tranf- 

parent. 

There  are  of  thefe  feveral  kinds,  criental  and  occidcfitalj  of 
the  nevj  rock  and  of  the  old. 

The  orient alTurcoife  partakes  more  of  the  blue  tinflure  than 
the  green  j  and  the  occidental  more  of  the  green  than  the  blue. 

Thofe  of  the  eld  rock  are  of  a  deep  blue,  and  chofeof  theweiy 
rock  more  whirifh,  and  don't  keep  their  colour. 

The  oriental  ones  come  from  Verfa,  the  Indi?^,  and  forr? 
parts  of  Turkey ;  and  fomc  even  fuppofe,  'tis  tlicnce  they  take 
the  modern  name  of  Tur^uoifes. 

The 
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The  otc'idcntal  are  found  in  various  pans  oi  Europey  partiea-^ 
larly  Gerwrff?//,  Bohemia ,  Si/ejiaj  Spain y  ^nd  France. 

Turcoifes  all  grow  of  a  round  or  oval  figure ,  they  cut  eafily, 
and  feals  are  frequently  engraven  on  them.  '•* 

The  Turquois  is  eafily  counterfeited,  and  that  fo  perfedly, 
that  'tis  impoffible  to  difcover  the  deceit  without  taking  it  out 
of  the  collet. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  we  have  a  very 
curious  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Turcois,  the  manner  of 
giving  it  the  blue  colour,  e^c.  by  M.  Reaumur. 

He  obferves,  that  xheTurquois  is  one  of  thefofufeftof  precious 
ilones,  its  hardnels  fcarce  exceeding  that  of  a  cryftal,  or  a  tranf- 
parent  pebble ;  though  fome  are  much  harder  than  others,  and 
ftiU  the  harder,  ceteris  paribus,  the  more  valuable,  by  reafonof 
the  vivacity  of  the  polifli,  which  is  always  proportionable  ro 
the  hardnefs. 

'Rof7iel  a  jeweller,  eftimating  the  feveral  precious  ftones,  fers 
a  hzxdTurquoife-,  whofe  blue  is  neither  bright  nor  deep,  on  the 
foot  of  the  moft  perfect  emeralds,  that  is,  on  a  level  with  a 
diamond.  Thofe  that  have  any  defedt  he  only  values  at  a  French 
crown  a  cara6t. 

Tavernier  affirms,  that  there  are  but  two  mines  of  Turquoif:s 
known  in  all  the  earth,  and  thofe  both  in  Verfta  ,•  the  one  calFd 
the  old  rocky  near  a  town  call'd  Neaburg,  three  day's  journey  to 
the  north-eaft  of  Mecbed ;  the  other,  call'd  the  neiu  rock,  is  five 
day's  journey. 

He  fays  the  new  rock  is  but  little  valued,  and  the  kin^  of  'Per(ia 
has  for  many  years  prohibited  the  digging  in  the  old  rock  for 
any  but  himfelf.  And  M.  Reaumur  fuppofes  the  old  rock  jto  be 
now  exhaufted. 

In  reality,  the  common  divifion  of  Turcoifes  into  thofe  of  the 
old  rock  or  oriental,  and  new  rock  or  occidental^  is  very  arbitrary 
and  precarious. 

All  the  beft  and  moft  perfed,  wherever  they  grow,  either  in 
India  or  Europe,  are  reckoned  among  the  former,  and  the  relt 
among  the  latter. 

There  are  feveral  confiderable  mines  of  Turquoifes  near  5/- 
?nore  in  lowc  Languedoc  ;  but  that  fine  blue  colour  admir'd  in 
the  Turquoifes  is  not  natural  to  thefe  rocks  j  the  prevailing  co- 
lour being  fometimes  white,  and  fomecimes  much  like  that  c  f 
Tripoli  and  Venice. 

The  other  precious  ftones  are  dug  out  of  the  mine  with  all 
their  colour,  to  the  force  whereof  nothing  can  be  added,  tho' 
it  may  frequently  be  diminifi^ed  \  as  we  fee  fire  bring  down  the 
too  deep  colour  of  ihefapfhircy  and  take  that  of  a  ^Sikfapphin^ 
quite  away. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  Turquoifes^  on  the  contrary,  are  naturally  whitifli,  or 
yellowifh,  of  a  colour  as  common  as  that  of  a  free-ftone  j  and 
by  oppofmg  them  for  fome  time  to  the  adion  of  the  fire,  they 
aulime  a  blue  colour. 

Tho'  it  feems  a  paradox,  yet  M.  IReaumur  has  made  it  ex- 
ceeding probable,  that  Turquoifes  are  originally  the  bones  of  a- 
nimals. 

In  the  mines  of  France,  pieces  have  feveral  times  been  found 
in  the  figure  of  teeth,  bones  of  the  arms,  legSjd''''. 

And  Turquoifes,  which  are  yet  imperfedt  or  ill-form'd,  are 
apparently  compos'd  of  /diw;«<?,  or  leaves,  like  thofe  of  bones, 
becween  which  ibme  petrifying  juice  inlinuacing  itlelf,  binds  rhem 
clofe  together;  and  ftill  the  fofter  and  more  imperfcvft  the  llones 
are,  the  more  diftinguilliable  are  the  different  directions  of  the 
fibres  and  lamina;  with  their  interfediions ;  and  the  greater  re- 
femblance  they  bear  to  fradtured  bones,  and  the  lefs  to  any  kind. 
of  Itones  known. 

i  To  give  them  the  blue  colour,  they  dry  them  a  while  in  the 
air,  and  afterwards  heat  them  gradually  in  a  furnace,  made  after 
a  particular  manner. 

if  they  are  heated  too  haftily,  the  humidity  between  the  la- 
mina, wanting  time  to  evaporate  all,  will  feparate  into  i'cales  or 
flaws. 

Some  of  the  ftones  require  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to  bring 
them  to  their  colour  than  others  j  and  even  in  large  pieces,  fe- 
veral parts  ordinarily  require  feveral  degrees  of  heat. 

For  this  reafon,  a  great  deal  of  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  heat- 
ing them  i  for  the  fire,  which  gives  them  their  blue  by  degrees, 
if  they  be  expos'd  beyond  a  certain  degree,  takes  it  away  again. 

M.  Reaumur  does  very  well  account  for  their  taking  a  blue 
colour  by  heat:  it  feems,  thit  when  they  arc  frefh  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  that  their  fubftance  is  found,  fprinkled,  and  ftreak'd 
all  over  with  fpots,  veins,  little  circles,  &c.  of  a  black-blue  co- 
lour. 

Thefe  he  fuppofes  to  be  remains  of  a  deep  bluilb  matter, 
which  the  fire  fpreads  by  rarefying  rhem,  and  difFufes  through- 
out the  whole  fubdance  of  the  Itone. 

He  alfo  concludes,  that  this  matter  has  been  eiiher  originally 
the  juice  concain'd  m  the  bones,  fince  mixed  and  coa^^ulated 
with  the  petrifying  juice,  or  fome  other  mineral  matter  iniinti- 
aced  into  the  pores  of  the  ftone. 

The  great  defcdt  of  all  Turquoifes  is,  that  in  time  they  lofe 
their  blue  colour,  and  become  greoi,  and  then  ceafe  to  be  of 
any  value. 

The  ancients  attributed  a  kind  of  fyrapathetick  virtue  to  the 
Tt/rquoife. 

Vol.  ir.  Ee  It 
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It  is  commonly  fuppos'd,  that  it  changes  colour,  or  breaks 
at  the  death,  ficknefs,  or  even  misfortune  of  the  perfon  who 
wears  it  j  that  it  is  difagreeable  to  married  people,  and  even 
breaks  on  their  fingers ;;  that  it  marks  all  the  changes  and  acci- 
dents that  happen  in  the  body  of  the  wearers,  by  anfwerable 
changes  in  its  colour  j  and  for  this  reafon  the  ladies  have  left  oflF 
wearing  it. 

De  Boot  endeavours  to  account  for  aiU  thefe  effedts  from  na- 
tural, and  even  probable  caufes. 

The  luay  to  make  Turcoife. 

The  name  o^Turcoife^  which  this  precious  (lone  bears,  comes 
from  the  place  where  it  is  found,  'viz..  in  Turkey ;  altho'  this  ftone 
comes  alfo  from  Perf.a  and  the  Eafi-htdies,  where  it  is  found 
in  abundance,  the  colour  whereof  approaches  nearer  to  blue 
than  green,  which  alfo  diftinguifhes  them  from  thofe  that  come 
out  of  the  weft,  which  are  more  green  and  whitifh. 

They  call  the  firft  by  the  name  of  the  ftone  of  the  old  rock, 
and  the  other  by  that  of  the  ne'vj. 

The  Turcoife  is  tlie  fineft  and  nobleft  of  all  the  opake  preci-. 
ous  ftones :  its  colour  is  compofed  of  green,  white,  and  blue, 
and  imicates  that  of  verdigreafe. 

Take  ten  ounces  of  natural  cryfial  prepared,  and  Saturnusglo^ 
rificatus  ^  half  an  ounce  of  purified  verdigreafe,  and  one  ounce 
of  our  prepared  zaffer,  the  whole  in  fine  powder ;  which  mix 
well  together  in  a  crucible  covered,  with  another  well-luted  and 
dried,  which  afterwards  put  into  a  glafs-houfe  furnace,  where 
leave  it  for  three  hours;  then  twelve  hours  in  the  annealing  fur- 
nace, that  it  may  cool  gently  j  then  take  out  your  crucible,  and 
break  it,  and  take  out  the  matter,  and  cut  and  polifh  it,  and 
you'll  have  T;/rco7y?-coloured  ftones  like  thofe  of  the  old  rock. 

The  luay  of  inaki?ig  Turcoife-blue,  a  particular  colour  m 
this  art. 

For  this  colour  take  a  pot-full  of  cryftal-frit  tinged  with  an 
aqua-7nari7ie  colour,  or  blue,  whereof  we  have  given  feveral 
preparations,  which  colour  muftbe  fair  and  full,  for  all  depends 
on  that:  it  being  well-melted,  put  into  it,  little  by  little,  fea-fak 
decrepitated  white,  and  reduced  to  powder,  mixing  it  Well  and 
f^frly,  as  we  have  noced  in  fpeaking  of  other  metalline  colours ; 
and  the  blue,  from  clear  and  tranfparent,  will  become  thick  : 
for  the  fait  penetrating  theglafs,  takes  away  its  tranfparency,  and 
caufes  a  palenefs  j  ht;nce  alone  comes  the  77i;r<:(?;yt'-colour  ufed  in 
glafs.  \¥hen  the  colour  is  right  to  the  workman's  fancy,  it 
muft  be  prefently  wrought,  for  the  fait  will  evaporate,  and  make 
the  glafs  tranfparent  and  difagreeable ;  if  in  working  this  metal 
the  colour  fades  or  goes  off,  you  muft  add  a  little  more  of  the 
fame  decrepitated  fait,  as  before,  and  the  colour  will  return. 

We 
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We  will  hereadvenife  the  workman,  that  hemuft  take  care, 
that  this  fait  be  well  decrepitated,  otherwife  it  will  always  crackle 
and  be  apt  to  fly  in  his  eyes,  and  endanger  his  fight,'  you  niiiil 
fas  I  have  faid)  put  in  the  fait  in  intervals,  'till  the  colour  pleafes 
you. 

It  will  fuffice  for  this  ufe,  that  the  frit  tinged  aqua-marine, 
or  blue,  be  made  of  one  half  cryftal-metal,  and  the  other  of 
rochetta^  and  the  colour  will  be  very  fair  and  good. 

TURMERICK  is  a  root  us'd  by  dyers  to  give  a  yellow  co- 
lour. This  root  is  yellow  both  within  and  without  fi.ie,  very  hard, 
as  if  petrified,  and  not  unlike  either  in  figure  or  fizc  to  ginger. 
The  leaves  it  produces  are  like  thofe  of  black  hellebore  j  its  flow- 
ers rife  in  manner  of  a_/^/V^,  or  ear,  and  its  fruit  u  rough  like 
new  chefnuts. 

It  comes  chiefly  from  the  Eafi-hidies  j  though  it  grows  alio 
in  the  ifland  o'i  Madagafcar. 

It  fhould  be  chofen  large,  refinous,  hard  to  break,  and  heavy. 
Some  perfons  have  mifl:akenly  imagined  there  was  a  native 
red  turmerkk  j  their  error  was  owing  to  this,  that  the  yello-vj 
root,  as  it  grows  old,  turns  brown,  and  when  pulvcriz'd,  reddiOi. 
It  is  much  us'd  by  glovers,  &c.   to  dye  their  gloves  j  as  alfo 
by  founders,  (ire.  to  give  a  gold  colour  to  their  merals. 

The  hidians  ufe  it  to  colour  their  rice  and  other  foods  yellowy 
for  which  reafon,  it  is  by  fome  cali'd  Euglilh  (affron. 

Our  dyers  don't  find  it  gives  lb  fteady  a  yellow  as  the  luteoU 
or  greening  weed ;  bur  it  is  admirable  for  brightening  and  heigh- 
tening the  red  colours  dyed  with  cochineal,  or  vermi/iofi^  as  fear- 
lets,  d"^. 

TURNING  is  a  branch  of  fculpture,  being  the  arc  of  fa- 
fhioning  hard  bodies,  as  wood,  ivory,  brafs,c^^.  into  round  or 
oval  forms  in  a  lathe. 

Turmnr  is  perform'd  by  putting  the  fubdance  to  be  turned 
upon  two  points  as  an  axisj  and  moving  in  round,  or  about  on 
that  axis  j  while  an  edg'd  tool,  fet  ready  to  rhe  outiide  of  the 
fubfl:ance  in  a  circumvolution  of  it,  cuts  off  all  the  pirts  that 
lie  further  off  from  the  axisj  and  makes  the  ou:fide  ofthacfub- 
ftance  concennick  to  the  axis. 

The  princip.il  mltruments  us'd  mTurning-,  befide  the  lathe,  are 
chiflels  and  mandrils  of  various  forms. 

The  invention  of  T^ra/w^  leems  to  be  very  ancient.  Some 
indeed,  to  do  honour  to  the  age,  v/ill  have  ic,  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  moder-ds  j  but  if  what  P/:?-7,  and 
fome  other  ancient  authors  relate,  be  true,  that  rhe  a7ic!enti  turn"d 
thofe  precious  vafes,  enrich'd  with  figures  and  ornaments  in  re- 
lievo, which  are  (till  to  be  feen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  carious  i 
it  i^uft  be  own'd,  that  all  has  been  added  in  rhcfe  ages,  makes 
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but  a  poor  amends  for  what  we  have  loft  of  the  manner  of /«?•« 
itig  of  the  ancients. 

TURPENTINE  is  a  tranfparent  gum  or  refin,  which  flows 
either  naturally  or  by  incirion,  from  feveral  fatty,  relinous  trees, 
fuch  as  terebhztkus-,  larch,  pine,  fir,  (^c. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  turpe?itifie;  as  that  ofChio,  that  of 
Venice^  that  of  Bourdeaux-)  that  of  Cyprus-,  Strashurg-,  &;c. 

The  turpe7!tme  6^  Chio,  which  is  the  only  genuine  kind;  and 
that  which  gives  the  name  to  all  the  reft,  is  a  ivhitifh  refin,  bor- 
dering a  livtle  on  the  green^  very  clear,  and  fomething  odorife- 
rous j  it  is  drawn  by  incifion  from  a  tree  call'd  terebinthusy 
which  grows  plentifully  in  that  illand,  as  alfo  in  Cyprus j  and  fome 
parts  of  Trance  and  Spain.  ■ 

The  gum  ought  to  be  chofen  of  a  folid  confiftence,  almoft 
witho4.it  eicher  tafte  or  fmel!,  and  not  at  all  tenacious,  which 
diftinguiihes  it  from  the  hlk  turpenthe  of  Venice,  which  is  com- 
monly fubftituted  in  its  place,  having  both  a  ftrong  fmell  and  a 
bitter  tafte,  and  is  very  fticking  or  clammy. 

This  turpenti'rie  of  Cbio  is  undoubtedly  the  beft  for  many  ufes; 
but  the  fcarcity  of  it  is  the  caufe,  that  it  is  but  little  in  ufe. 

The  Venice  turpevtine  is  falfly  fo  call'd ;  for  tho'  there  was  a 
.  turpevtiiie  antiently  brought  fxoxaVemce-^  y(?tthat,  which  is  now 
fo  call'd,  comes  from  Dauphiy/e  mFra?ice.' 

It  is  liquid,  of  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  fyrup,  and  whitifh  j 
and  flows  either  fpontaneoufty,  or  by  incifion,  from  larches,  firs, 
and  pir.esi  chiefly  in  the  wood  de  Pilatze. 

That  which  flows  naturally  is  call'd  by  the  inhabitants  Bijon, 
and  is  a  kind  of  balm,  not  inferior  in  virtue  to  that  of  Peru,  and 
is  frequently  fubftituted  to  it. 

That  which  is  drawn  by  incifion,  afcer  the  tree  has  left  ofF 
yielding  fponraneoufly,  is  of  very  confiderable  ufe  in  feveral  arts, 
and  is  that  of  which  varnifli  is  made. 

This  is  to  be  chofen  white  and  tranfparent,  and  great  caution 
is  to  be  us'd  that  k  has  not  been  counterfeited  with  oil  of  tur- 
fent'me. 

The  Uirpenti-iie  of  Bourdeaux  is  white  and  thick  as  honey.  It 
does  not  ooze  from  the  tree  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  brought 
to  us;  but  is.  properly  a  compofition,  wherein  among  other  in- 
gredients, is  a  Vv'hite  hard  fort  of  refin,  calfd  galipot. 

The  turpentt''C^  of  Strashurg,  Dantzick,  dec.  is  what  is  moft 
commonly  us'd  among  us,  and  preferred  to  that  of  F?w/V?  ^  from 
which  it  is  diftinguiflied  by  its  gree7i  hue. 

O//0/ TURPENTINE. 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  oil  drawn  from  turpentine  by  di- 

ftillatior.j  the  firft  is  'v:hitc,  and  the  fecond  red,  both,  efteem'd 

as  balfams :  but  thefc  are  bodi  litde  us'-d  by  us,  and  fcarce  rr) 
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What  is  commonly  fold  under  the  name  ofo//  of  tur pent  met 
is  only  a  difiillation  of  the  rcfin  call'd  ga//pot,  ii'cfh  from  the 
tree.     This  is  us"d  by  painters,  c^f. 

To  be  good,  it  fhould  be  clear  and  whitens  water,  of  a  ftrong 
penetrating  fmcll,  and  very  inflammable, 

TUTTY  is  a  kind  of  metallick  foot,  thrown  off  from  brafs 
in  the  furnace,  and  form'd  inro  concav^c  P.akes  of  different  fixes 
and  chicknelles  5  very  hard,  greyiOi,  and  full  of  little  protube- 
rant grains,  about  the  bignefs  of  pins  heads. 

It  is  found  adhering  to  rolls  of  earth,  hung  up  for  that  pur- 
pofe  over  the  furnaces  of  founders  in  brafs,  to  receive  the  fumes 
of  the  melted  metal. 

V. 

PERINO  DEL  VAGA,  born  in  1500,  ftudied  Michael  An- 
gela and  IRafaelle^   liv'd  at  Genya,  Tifa-^  Borne,  excell'd  in 
huirory  and  archiredurc,  died  in  1547,  aged  47  years. 

VAL.  (lands  ioxV^jlepo-,  yohn  Lewis  Val"f oof  Bologna. 
\  /'^^  LEWIS  VALESIOof  Bo/V^vrt,  painter  and  engraver. 
^iL^       His  mark  was  alfo  VAL. 

Valour  is  reprefented  [in  P^/v//;;?,  &:c.]  by  a  man  in  his 
prime,  his  garment  of  cloth  of  gold,  a  iceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
a  garland  of  laurel  j  and  with  his  left  ftroking  a  lion  on  the  head. 

JHis  virility,  or  man's  efl-ate,  denotes  the  fupport  of  valour 
and  bravery  '■,  the  fceptcr,  that  pre-eminence  is  due  to  it  j  the 
laurel,  his  ever  being  in  the  fame  humour  j  the  lion,  the  pro- 
percy  of  couragious  men  to  get  love  of  the  moft  barbarous  by 
iheir  courtefy. 

I^Pt  ^'  ^^^^  VELDE  us'd  rhis  mark :  and  near  the  mark 

Jvjl    Vv-e  read  Ohn  on  landskip.  engraven  by  him. 

\v  IL^IAM  VANDERA'ELDE,  commonly  call'd  theOlJ, 
was  an  c\'rraordinary  fliip-paintcr  of  Atr^ftcrdav!:,  coming  over 
to  Eiigland,  he  v^'as  much  cmplo\cd  bv  king  Charles  II.  for  whom 
he  painted  feveral  of  ihe  fea-hg!us  between  the  Dutch  and  E7ig~ 
lijh.  He  alfo  underfbood  navi?,ation  extraordinary  well,  and  is 
faid  to  have  conduced  the  E',igli(l.->  fleet  to  the  burning  of  5  J:?^/- 
ll-'ig.  He  Vvas  the  fnhcr  of  a  nisflcr,  whom  no  age  e.xcell'din 
fhip-painting;  and  this  vvc  owetotlie  father's  inftrudions,  who 
was  an  admirable draughtfman  of  all  maritime  objecfts.  HeUved 
nxGrsewwich  to  be  mote  converfant in thcfe  things,  which  were 
his  continual  ftudy;,  and  in  which  king  Charles  II.  and  king 
Jaifiesll.  gave  him  all  poHible  encouragement,  making  him  their 
painter  with  a  confiderable  falary,  which  afterwards  was  con- 
tinued to  his  fon.  The  father  in  his  latter  days  commonly  drew 
in  black  and  white,  on  a  ground  prepared  on  canvafs  ^  to  which, 
like  paper,  he  gave  an  eafy  freedom  to  his  ^s  and  tackle;  as 
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alfo  to  every  part  of  a  fliip  due  proportion  with  infinite  neat- 
nefs :  for  his  better  information  in  this  way  of  painting,  he  had  a 
model  of  the  mafts  and  rackie  of  a  ftip  always  before  him  to  that 
nicety  and  exadnefs,  that  nothing  was  wanting  in  it,  nor  no- 
thing unproportionable.  This  model  was  in  tISe  hands  of  hi§ 
Ton  Oio  Vander-VeJde.,  who  died  in  'Londo^t  about  forty  years  ago. 
VAN  RHIN  in.  ftands  for  nevihtant  de  Rein. 

AN^DREASVANDE-VENMEp/;?jci/  V.V.  Delfiy 
(c.   Williehnus  Delft  fcuJt>ft. 
%l^j  DIRICH-VANDER-STAREN  liv'd  in  the  year 

J /^\SJ   1500.     He  mark'd  his  plates  with  the  month  and 

year  in  which  they  were  engraven ;  as  in  that  of  the  flood,  and 
another  whet-e  the  Virgin  is  aloft,  and  5/.  Bernard  at  her  feet, 
mark'd  3d  oC  OShher  1524,  and  the  other  mark'd  1544-  He 
likewife  us'd  the  letter  D,  in  which  was  a  V. 

VANITY  is  reprefented  [in  Paiftthigy&cc']  by  a  young  girl, 
fplendidly  adorned,  of  a  jovial  countenance,  painted,  carries 
upon  her  head  a  diHi  with  a  heart  in  it. 

Vanity  is  that  which  propofes  no  end  to  its  actions,  and  there- 
fore to  be  richly  clothed  and  painted  j^s  done  to  pleaie  others, 
for  no  other  end  but  to  enjoy  a  fhort  pleafure,  is  a  fign  of  va- 
nity :^  it  likewife  difcovers  its  heart  and  thoughts,  having  no  end 
in  its  eye,  and  therefore  the  hesrc  is  vilible  over  her  head. 

Cavalier  FRANCESCO  VANNT,  born  in  the  year  15(33, 
fcholar  of  his  godfather  Arcangelo  Saliin/hemFed.Zucchero^  and 
afterwards  imitated  Barocci^,  liv'd  at  Siena^  excell'd  in  hiftory  and 
religious  fubje6ls,  died  in  the  year  1610,  aged  47  years. 

HERMAN  VARELST  was  elder  brother  of  the  famous  Si~ 
mo-iVarelfi-^  he  painted  hiftory,  fruit,  and  flowers,  after  a  man- 
ner very  pleafant  and  well -coloured.  He  educated  feveralfons 
and  one  daughter  in  the  fame  way  of  drawing.  He  fl:udied  fome 
time  at  Rome,  and  refided  in  the  emperor's  court  at  Vienna,  which 
<;ity  he  left  upon  the7»y/'/  coming  before  it  in  1683.  Hedied[ 
at  Londoji  40  years  ago,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  AtidreuSs  Holborn. 
VARNISH  ^is  a  thick,  'vifcid,  fhining liquor,  ufed  by  paint- 
VEPvNISH  S  ers.y  gilders^  and  various  other  artificers,  to  give 
a  glofs  and  lufl:re  to  their  works  ^  as  alio  to  defend  them  from 
the  weather,  duft,  &c. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  varnifbes  in  ufe,"  as  the  ficcative 
or  drying  varmjh.y  made  of  oil  of  afoiu^  turpentine  and  fanda- 
rach  melted  together. 

White  varnijh^  call'd  alfb  Venetian  varnip-y  made  of  oil  of 
turpentine^  fine  turpeiitine  and  majiic. 

Spirit  of  wine  i;<3r;«/Z',  trndco^fand-irach,  vahite  amber,  gum 
elemi  and  maflick:,  fcrving  to  gild  leather,  pidu re-frames,  &c. 
withal. 

Gilt 
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Gih  varfiifb,  made  o^  littfeed  oily  fandarach,  alocs^gum  gutta 
and  li  charge  oli  gold. 

China,  varnijlj,  made  cf  gum  lace  a,  colophony  ^  majiic,  and  fpi- 
rit  of  "jjine. 

Common  varnipJ,  which  is  only  common  turpentine^  dif- 
folv'd  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

To  choofe  Spirits.  To  make  I'arni/h,  you  muft  have  fpirit  of 
iu/7/f,  which  maft  be  i^ong,  or  elfe  it  will  fpoii  the  vamiJJj, 
and  noc  dilTolve  the  gum?;  the  ftronger  the  fpirits  are,  the  bet- 
ter will  the  "oarnijh  prove.  To  try  the  fpirits,  put  fome  into 
a  fpoon  that  has  gunpoivder  in  it,  fet  fire  to  it  as  you  do  to  brandy^ 
and  if  it  burns  fo  long  as  to  fire  the  gunpoivder,  'tis  fit  for  ufe. 

To  choofe  Seed-Lack.  The  belt  is  that  which  is  large  grain'd, 
bright  and  clear,  freeft  from  fticks  and  drols. 

Gum  Sandarach.  The  befb  is  the  largeft  grain'd  and  whitefl:, 
ilet  it  be  as  clear  from  duil  as  pofTible. 

Gum  Anima.  The  vvhitcft,  cleareft,  and  moft  tranfparent, 
"is  the  bed. 

Venice  Turpe^^tine.    The  cleareftj  fineft  and  whiteft  is  the  beft. 

0/  Rofm.  There  are  two  forts,  the  white  Ibrt  fhould  be  very 
white  and  clear.  Of  the  common  fort,  the  beft  is  clarified  and 
■tranfparent. 

Gu7n  Copal.  The  beft  is  the  whiteft,  as  free  from  drofs  as 
you  can  get  it.  It  is  a  thick  whicifh  heavy  gum^  feldom  with- 
out drofs. 

Gum  Elerrii.  The  beft  is  the  hardeft,  whiteft,  and  cleareft 
from  drois;  it  is  brought  over  commonlyin  thebarkof  atree. 

Gum  Benjamin.  The  beft  is  that  of  a  bright  reddifli  colour, 
like  clarify'd  rofin. 

Ifinglafs.    The  beft  is  the  cleareft  and  whiteft. 

Gum  Mafick .  The  beft  is  the  whiteft,  largeft  grain'd,  clear 
and  free  from  drofs. 

The  Dutch  rufiies  and  Tripo'y,  are  to  be  had  at  the  iron-mon- 
gers. The  brufties  and  common  fize,  always  ready  made  at  the 
colour -jhops . 

WHITE  VARNISH?  From  a  manufcript  of  Ux.  Boyle. 

AMBER  VARNISH  5  Take  white  rofm  four  drachms,  melt 
it  over  the  fire  in  a  clean  glaz'd  pipkin,  then  put  into  it  two 
ounces  of  the  whiteft  amber  you  can  get  (finely  powder'd.)  This 
is  to  be  put  in  by  a  little  and  a  little,  gradually,  keeping  it  ftir- 
ring  all  the  while  with  a  fmall  ftick,  over  a  gontle  fire,  till  in 
difiblves,  pouring  in  now  and  then  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  as 
you  find  it  growing  ftifFi  and  continue  fo  to  do  till  all  your 
amhcr  is  melted. 

But  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  fet  the  houfe  on  fire, 
for  the  veiy  Vapours  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  will  take  fire  by  heat 
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only;  but  if  it  iliill  happen  fo  to  do,  immediately  put  a  flat 
board  or  wet  blanket  over  the  fiery  pot,  and  by  keeping  the 
air  from  it,  you  will  put  it  out,  or  fuffocate  it. 

Therefore  it  will  be  bed  to  melt  the  rofin,  in  a  glafs  of  a  cy- 
lindrick  figure,  in  a  bed  of  hot  fand,  after  the  glafs  has  been 
well  anneal'd  or  warm'd  by  degress  in  the  fand,  under  which 
you  muft  keep  a  gentle  fire. 

When  the  farftijlj  has  been  thus  Aide,  pour  it  into  a  coarfe 
linnen  bag,  and  prefs  it  between  two  hot  boards  of  oak  or  flat 
plates  of  iron;  after  which  it  may  be  ufed  with  any  colours  in 
painting,  and  alfo  for  varntfJiing  them  over  when  painted. 

But  for  covering  gold,  you  muft  Hfe  the  following  varniffj: 
this  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  when  you  have  'vamiffd  with  white 
'varmjhy  you  may  put  the  things  varnijh'd  into  a  declining  oven, 
which  will  harden  the  varnifJj. 
A  hard  Varnifh,  tukich  'mill  bear  the  muifle  (from  a  mavufcript 

of  Mr.  BoyleV)  for  laying  over  any  vietal^  that  appsan  like 

gold',  to  prevent  it  from  tur  :irig  black.,  which  all  but  gold  will 

be  apt  to  do-,  when  expos  d  to  the  air. 

Take  of  colophony^  which  is  to  be  had  at  the  Druggies.,  an 
ounce  j  fet  it  over  the  fire  in  a  well-glaz'd  earthen  velTel,  till  it 
is  melted;  then  by  little  and  little,  ftrew  in  two  ounces  of  pow- 
der q{  amber,  keeping  ftirring  it  all  ^e  while  with  a  ftick;  and 
when  you  perceive  it  begin  to  harden  or  refill  the  ftick,  then 
put  in  a  little  turpentine  oil,  which  will  thin  and  foften  it  im- 
mediately; then  put  in  two  ounces  ci  gum  copal  (finely  pow- 
der'd)  fprinkling  it  in  as  you  did  the  ^jw^^t,  ever  and  anon  pour- 
ing in  a  little  oil  of  turpentine;  and  when  it  \s  done,  ftrain  it 
as  before  direded. 

This  is  proper  to  'var-nifl)  over  gold,  and  the  things  done 
with  it,  muft  be  fet  into  a  declining  oven,  three  or  four  days 
fucceiTively,  and  then  it  will  refift  even  the  fire. 

A  Varnifh  for  brafs,  to  make  it  look  like  goU. 

This  is  ufed  upon  leaf-gold,  or  upon  that  which  is  call'd 
Dutch  or  German  leaf-gold,  or  upon  brafs  or  bath-metal,  which 
arc  defign'd  to  imitate  gold. 

Take  two  quarts  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  put  it  into  a  retort 
glafs;  then  add  to  it  an  ounce  o^ gambooge,  two  ounces  of  Z^/^;?, 
and  two  ounces  of  gum  tnaftic;  fet  this  in  a  fand- heat  for  fix 
days,  or  elfe  near  a  fire,  or  you  may  put  the  body  of  the  retort 
frequently  into  warm  water,  and  fhake  it  two  or  three  times  a 
day;  then  fet  it  over  a  pan  of  warm  fmall-coal  duft.  Before  you 
lay  this  vamifj  over  the  metal,  to  be  fure  you  fee  that  it  has 
hztvi  well  ciean'd,  'vamif}  it  over  thinly  with  this  i-amiib,  and 
it  will  appear  of  the  colour  of  gold.  Set  it  in  a  declining  oven 
TO  harden,  and  it  will  not  rub  off. 
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N".  B.  This  is  a  good  varvij/j  to  mix  with  any  colours  that 
incline  to  red,  and  the  white  varnijh  for  mixing  with  thole  that 
are  pale. 

A  Varnifh  for  -woody  paper,  &c. 

The  Japav.efe  have  a  method  of  making  plates,  bowls,  and 
other  vefl'els  of  brown  paper,  and  ibmctimes  of  fine  law-duft; 
which  vellels  are  very  light,  and  very  Ifrong,  which  by  reafon 
they  are  not  liable  to  hjfc)roken  by  a  fall  az  Ch.'7:a  wire  or  porcc- 
laj'ite  made  of  earth,  are  much  efteem'd  with  us.  The  method 
of  making  them  is  as  follows. 

Take  brown  paper,  boil  it  in  common  water,  ftirring  and 
malhmg  it  all  the  while  with  a  ftick,  till  it  is  almoft  become  a 
paltej  then  take  it  out  and  pound  it  v/ell  in  a  flone  mortar, 
till  it  is  reduc'd  to  a  foft  pappy  confitlencc,  like  rags  for  paper- 
making,  then  with  common  water  and  gum  arabtc-,  a  quantity 
fufficient  to  cover  this  paper-parte  an  inch,  put  thefe  together 
in  a  well-glaz'd  pipkin,  and  boil  them  well,  keeping  continually 
ftirring  them,  till  the  pafte  is  well  impregnated  wich  the  gum: 
then  is  your  pafte  fit  for  making  any  form  you  dedgn. 

tiaving  the  mould  ready  made,  as  fuppole  any  thing  of  the 
figure  of  a  plate,  you  mull  have  hard  wood  turn'd  on  one  fide 
ot  fuch  a  figure,  with  a  hole  or  two  in  the  middle,  quite  throu«^h 
the  wood,  to  let  any  water  pafs  through  that  is  prel^'d  out  of 
the  pafte  j  which  mould  muft  be  concave,  and  in  the  middle 
in  the  form  of  the  underfide  of  a  plate,  alfo  another  piece  of 
hard  wood  muft  alfo  be  turad  convex  in  the  middle,  and  in 
the  form  of  the  upperfide  of  a  plare;  this  muft  be  about  the 
eighth  part  of  an  inch  lefs  than  the  under  mould :  but  about 
the  rim  or  the  edge,  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  have  fome  little 
ornament  carv'd  or  engraven  in  rhe  wood. 

Thefe  moulds  muft  be  well  oil'd  on  the  turn'd  fides,  as  foon 
as  they  are  made,  and  muft  be  continued  oiling,  till  they  have 
been  thoroughly  drench'd  with  oil ;  and  oil  them  well  again  juft 
before  you  ufe  them,  to  prevent  the  gumm'd  pafte  from  ftick- 
ing  to  the  wood.  Set  the  under  mould  upon  a  ftrong  table  even, 
and  fpread  it  over  with  fome  of  your  pafte  as  evenly  as  vou 
poflibly  can,  fo  as  ro  be  every  where  of  an  even  thicknels  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  j  then  having  oil'd  the  upper  mould, 
and  put  it  as  exactly  as  may  be  on  the  pafte,  prefs  it  hard 
down,  fetting  a  great  weight  upon  itj  letting  it  remain  in  that 
liat^  for  twenty-four  hours. 

When  you  llippofe  the  pafte  to  be  dry,  take  it  out  of  the 
mouldsj  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  will  be  as  hard  aj 
wood,  and  be  fit  to  lay  a  ground  upon,  made  with  ftrong  fize 
and  lamp-black,  letting  it  dr/  gcntlyi  and  when  that  is  tho- 
roughly 
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roaghly  dry,  mix  ivoty-black  with  the  following  varnijhy  and 
ufe  it  as  hereafter  directed. 

^  ftrong  Japan  Varnifli. 

Take  an  ounce  of  colophony,  and  tnelt  it  in  a  well-glaz'd 
earthen  veflel  j  then  having  three  ounces  of  amber  finely  pul- 
vci-i'i'd  and  fifred,  put  it  in  by  little  and  little,  adding  now  and 
then  feme  fpiri:  of  turpentine.  When  it  is  thoroughly  melted, 
fprinkle  in  three  ounces  of  fircocoUft^  keeping  it  all  the  while 
flirting,  putting  in  frequently  more  Ipirit  of  turpentine,  till  all 
is  meked,  and  well  incorporated  j  then  if  rain  it  through  a  coarfe 
hair  bag,  plac'd  between  two  hot  boards,  and  prds  ic  gently, 
/eceiving  the  clear  into  a  wel!-ghz'd  pot,  made  warm.  With 
this  varnifh  mi.^  the  ground  ivory-black,  and  having  firft  warm'd 
the  veflel  made  in  the  mould,  whatfocver  form  it  is,  plate,  bowl> 
^e.  lay  it  on  before  tlie  fire  in  a  warm  room,  that  the  air  may 
not  chill  the  vamUjj:  lay  it  on  equally,  and  then  fet  it  into  a 
gentle  ovenj  and  the  next  day  into  a  hotter,  and  the  third  day 
snto  one  that  is  very  hot,  letting  it  ftand  in  it  till  the  oven  \% 
quire  cold,  and  then  it  will  be  fit  for  any  ufe,  richer  for  liquors 
cold  or  hot,  and  will  never  change,  nor  can  be  broken  but  with 
great  difficulty. 

As  for  the  moulds,  it  is  probable  they  might  do  as  well  if 
chey  were  call  of  arn--  hard  metal,  as  if  turn'd  .of  wood. 

You  may  alfo  make  what  things  you  picafe  of  hnefaw-dufl:, 
by  drying  it  well,  and  pouring  onitfomc  turpentine  j  having  an 
equal  quantity  of  rolin  meked  with  it,  and  half  the  quantity  of 
bees-wax,  mix  them  well  together,  and  put  them  to  the  dry  faw- 
duil,  ftirringall  together  till  the  mixture  becomes  thick  as  a  parte  j 
then  take  it  ofF  the  fire,  ana  having  warm'd  your  moulds,  fpread 
ibme  of  the  mixture  on  the  under  mould,  that  has  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  as  equally  as  poifible,  and  prefs  the  upper  mould  upon 
i:,  ay  before^  let  it  (land  to  cool,  and  yourveltel  will  be  fi.tfor 
painting. 

There  may,  if  youpleafe-,  be  fom^erarcocolia  finely  powderd, 
put  into  this  while  your  rurpen:ine  h  melclng,  to  the  quantity  of 
b>!f  the  turpentine,'  flirring  it  well,  and  it  will  harden  it:  this 
'::arwjh  will  moil  fafely  be  m.ade  in  the  open  air,  becaufe  it 
v-'ill  endanger  the  houfe,  and  have  a  wet  cloth  ready  to  put  ic 
Out,  if  it  takes  fire. 

But  which-ever  of  riie  mixtures  you  ufe,  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  have  them  appear  like  gold,  do  rhem  over  with  gold  fixe, 
^n^  when  that  begins  to  flick  a  Httle  on  the  finger,  lay  on  leaf- 
gold,  either  real  gold,  or  that  which  is  brought  from  German)  ; 
but  the  lad  is  apt  to  change  green,  as  mofl  of  the  preparations 
from  brafs  will  ^o.  Such  as  thofe  which  are  calfd  bath-metal, 
and  others  of  the  like  ibrt,  which  appear  like  gold,  when  they 

are 
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are  frefh  polifh'd,  or  clean'd  every  dayj  but  as  the  air  coming 
upon  them  will  make  them  alter  to  another  colour,  gold  itfelf 
is  rather  to  be  chofen,  which  is  durable,  and  will  never  change, 
and  is  alfo  a  much  finer  colour  than  any  of  the  former  for  a 
continuance. 

And  altho'  the  leaf-gold  is  tender,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  liable  to  rub  off,  yet  the  vamilh^  with  which  it  is  to  be  o'^/r- 
»://JW  over,  will  keep  it  bright  and  intire. 

When  the  leaf-gold  has  been  laid  on,  and  the  flying  pieces 
brufh'd  off,  which  is  not  to  be  done  till  the  gold  fize  is  dry  j 
then  varnijb  it  over  with  the  following  larmjh. 

Varnifli  for  gold-y  or  fuch  leaf  of  metah  that  imitate  gold. 

Take  colophony,  and  having  mqrfted  it,  put  in  two  ounces  of " 
amber  finely  powder'd,  and  fomeTpirit  of  turpentine,  and  as  the 
amber  thickens,  keep  it  well  ftirring;  then  put  in  an  ounce  of 
gum  elemi,  well  pulveriz'd,  and  more  fpirit  of  turpentine,  con- 
ftantly  Itirring  the  liquor  till  ail  is  well  mix'd  and  incorporated : 
but  rake  care  however  to  ufe  as  little  turpentine  as  you  can  j 
becaufe  the  thicker  the  'varjiijh  is  made,  the  harder  it  will  be. 
Let  this  be  done  over  a  fand-hear,  in  an  open  glaft,  then  ftraiii 
it,  as  is  direifted  for  the  preceding  "jarmjh.  Tim  "jarvifb  is  to 
be  u fed  aJone;  firilwarmingtheveflelsmadeof  paper- pafte,  and 
lay  it  on  with  a  painting  brul"h  before  the  fire,  but  not  too  near, 
left  the  fire  raife  it  into  blifters.  After  this  has  been  done, 
harden  it  three  feveral  times  in  ovens  j  firft  with  a  Hack  heat, 
the  next  with  a  warmer,  and  the  third  with  a  very  hot  one,*  and 
the  veffels  will  look  like  polifh'd  gold. 

And  as  for  fuch  veflTels,  ^c.  as  fhall  be  made  with  faw-duft^ 
and  gums,'    the  v'arnifb  may  be  made  of  the  fame  ingredients 
as  above-mention'd,  ex'cept  the  gum  elemi  j  and  this  will  dry  in 
the  Suny  or  in  a  gentle  warmth . 

To  varnifh  of  a  red  colour. 

After  what  you  would  'vamifh  has  been  prepar'd  as  before, 
and  is  thoroughly  dry,  mix  vermilion  with  the  third  "jamijfjy 
and  ufe  it  warmj  then  ftove  it,  or  harden  it  by  degrees  in  an 
ovenj  and  it  will  appear  very  glofly,  or  elfe  lay  on  your  firft 
ground  with  fize  and  vermilion,  and  in  proper  places  you  may 
uick  on  with  gum  arabick,  and  water  forac  figures  cut  out 
of  prints,  as  little  fprigs  of  flowerj,  or  fuch  like;  and  when  they 
are  dry,  paint  them  over  with  gold  fixe,  and  let  that  remain 
till  it  is  a  litrle  fticky  to  the  touch ;  then  lay  on  your  gold,  and 
let  that  be  v/ell  clos'd  to  the  gold  fize,  and  dried.  S?e  the  ar- 
ticle GILDING.  Then  if  you  would  fhadc  any  part  of  vour 
flower,  take  fome  ox-gall,  and  with  a  fine  CamelVhair  pencil, 
trace  over  the  fliady  parts  on  the  leaf-gold,  and  with  deep  D«r<:6 
pinkj  and  when  that  is  dry,  ufe  your  varnijb  in  a  warm,  place 
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(I  mean  that  varjrifJj  directed  for  the  covering  of  gold)  andfer 
k  to  harden  by  degrees  in  an  oven,  which  varni/h  will  fecurc 
tile  leaF-goldj  akho'  it  be  only  that  call'd  P«/c/p  gold,  or  metal, 
from  changing  by  keeping  the  air  from  it. 

Varniihin^  a72y  ihivg  ivhich  is  co'vered  'with  leaf-fiher. 
Firft  paint  the  things  over  with  lixe;,  and  ground  chalk  or  whi- 
ting; lee  them  lland  'till  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  da 
them  ever  v/ith  very  good  gold  fixe,  of  a  bright  colour :  (for 
there  is  much  difference  in  the  colour  of  it;  fome  being  yel- 
low, and  others  almofl  white  j  the  firft  is  moft  proper  for  gold, 
and  the  lail  for  filver.)  When  this  fize  is  alraoif  dry,  that  it 
will  juli  Ifick  a  little  to  the  touch,  lay  on  the  leaf-filver,  and 
dofe  it  well  to  the  lixe.  See  the  article  GILDING. 
A  Varnifli  for  coverhig  Silver. 
Melt  in  a  well-glard  pipkin  fome  fine  turpentine,  and  put  in 
three  ounces  of  white  amber  finely  powdered,  (more  or  lefs, 
according  as  the  quantity  your  work  v/ill  require)  put  it  in  by  little 
and  licde,  keeping  it  coniinually  ftirring,  adding  by  degrees  fome 
fpirit  of  turpentine  'til!  all  the  am.ber  is  dilTolved  ;  and  then  add 
to  \i  an  ounce  oi  farco^olla  well-beaten,  and  an  ounce  of  gun^- 
rlemi  well  levigated,  adding  n^w  and  then  a  little  fpirit  of  tur^ 
pentine,  'tiii  all  is  diflblved:  do  this  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  keep 
k  coiifl-antly  ftirring. 

This  I'arrr.jb  will  be  white  and  ftrong  as  the  former,  and  is 
to  be  ufed  warm,  and  hardened  by  degrees  in  an  oven,  as  var- 
nifhed  gold,  and  it  will  look  like  polilhed  filver. 

Varnifh/o>*  -ivpod  fo  inix  ivitk  fever  at  colours. 

Take  fpiric  of  turpentine,  and  diflblve  it  in  a  Utile  gum  tac- 

ea}':ah^(caovtxib£^xc.,  'till  it  is  a  !i:tlc  thickened;  and  this  may 

be  ul'ed  with  any  colour,  that  has  been  v.'ell  ground  with  water, 

gnd  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.     V/ben  the  work  is 

done,  you  may,  if  you  plc^fe,  varnifh  over  your  piece  with  the 

lame  i?^'"?'?//^  dire<Sted  for  filver  and  wood,  tables,  tea-boards, 

or  any  thing  elfe  may  be  done  in  the  fame  manner,  as  is  di- 

ledcd  for  veflels  made  of  the  pafle  of  paper  and  faw-duft. 

Varvifjiug  Frintij  &C.  '^itb  'u:biu  Varniln,  fo  as  to  bear  --abater 

avd  poli'ihing. 

The  print  iTiould  be  firfl:  pafted  either  on  board  or  Oiock  cloth, 

lltained  on  a  frame;  in  order  to  do  this  well,  prepare  fome  ftiff 

ifarch ;  and  with  a  fpunge  dipt  in  water,  or  thin  flarch  (widi- 

out  any  blue  in  it)  wet  the  back  of  your  print :  and  if  you  de- 

fign  to  lay  it  on  a  board,  dip  a  large  bruCh  in  thick  flarch,  and 

brulli  it  over  the  board  as  even  as  poflTible,  and  let  it  dry  (or 

you  may  lay  a  ground  of  whiting  and  fixe  on  the  board  firfl, 

which  v^'i!l  do  very  well)  then  repeat  it  a  fecond  time,  and  fo 

continue  "till  the  veins  or  grain  ot  the  wood  is  quite  filled. 

In 
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In  the  laft  operation,  when  the  ftarch  is  juft  laid  on,  lay  the 
vet  print  upon  it,  as  fmooth  as  poflible,  that  there  may  be  no 
vrinkles  nor  bubbles  in  it,  and  prefs  it  on  dole  every  where, 
till  it  lies  fmooth,  and  fo  fet  it  by  to  dry  j  which  it  will  be,  and 
ittovarnilh  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  following  varuijh  : 

T-ikelchtbyocolla.)  ox  fifh-glue,  or  ifn!7-g!afs^  two  ounces,  and 
ifter  you  have  pulled  it  into  imall  pieces,  boil  it  in  a  pint  ot 
arandy,  or  ftrong  Ipirits,  in  a  well-gL'z,\l  eanhen  vellel,  'rill  ic 
omes  to  a  ftrong  glue,  which  you  may  know  by  raking  out  a 
little,  and  expoling  it  to  the  air ;  it  i^  then  tit  for  your  purpofe, 
but  don't  fail  to  make  it  as  flrong  as  you  can. 

And  while  ic  is  hot,  with  a  large  brulh,  brufli  over  the  print 
as  quick  as  you  can,  and  as  i'mooch  and  even  as  may  be  j  fet  ic 
by  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  do  it  over  again  with  the  fame 
varnip  or  glue,  and  \^.t  it  dry  again  very  well^  then  bruQi  it 
over  With  white  'jarmih  at  fuch  a  dilLince  from  the  fire,  that 
it  may  not  b!i!ler.  Repeat  this  two  or  three  times  j  then  let  \i 
iftand  for  a  day  or  twO;,  and  then  varnil'i  ii  over  again  v.ichihe 
white  varnijh  the  third  time,  with  two  or  three  pallaifes  of  the 
brufli  j  then  let  ic  iland  for  three  or  four  diysj  and  it  will  be 
liard  enough  to  be  poliflied,  which  is  to  be  done  >vithafofriin- 
ncn  cloth  and  ibme  Tiipol!^  rubbing  it  very  gently,  'till  it  Is  as 
ifnooth  as  may  be,  and  afterwards  clear  it  with  flour  and  oil, 
and  then  it  will  appear  as  clear  as  glafs  j  and  if  at  any  time  ic 
is  fullied  with  tly-fliits,  you  may  clean  it,  by  wafhing  it  with  a 
fpungc  and  water. 

The  lohite  Varnifh. 

Take  gum  favdarach,  of  the  clearell  and  v/hitell:  fort,  eight 
OUtKesj  gummafiickj  of  the  clcareilfort,  half  an  ounce  j  o(  far- 
toco/ia,  the  whiteft,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce;  Ft-wice  turpen- 
tine, an  ounce  and  a  half;  Benz-om.  thecleareft,  one  quarter  of 
an  ounce  j  white  rofin,  one  quarter  of  an  ounce;  gum  anima^ 
three  quarters  of  an  oynce :  let  all  thefe  be  dilTolved,  and  mix'd 
in  the  manner  following ; 

Put  the  farcocoHa  and  rofin  into  a  little  more  fpirirs  than  wi^ 
cover  them  to  diflTolve ;  then  add  the  Benzohi,  gum  anima;^  and 
Venice  turpentine,  into  either  a  glafe  or  glavi'd earthen  vcllcl,  and 
pour  on  as  much  fpirits  as  will  cover  thern  an  inch;  then  put 
thegKw  iiiafiiik  in:o  a  glafs  orglaz.'d  veiTel,  and  pour  ilrong  Ibirits 
upon  it,  covering  it  alfo  about  an  inch  thick,  to  dilfolvc  it  ri-i,hrty ; 
then  put  your  gu7?2  plcm:  in  a  diftinci  veflll  as  before,  and  cover 
it  with  fpirits  to  dilfolve. 

For  this  purpofe,  you  need  only  break  the  rofin  a  little,  and 
powder  the  gum  anwia:^  farcocoHa-)  and  henrMu. 

Let  all  {land  three  or  four  daystodiifolve,  fhakingthe  glaffjs, 
J^c,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  afterwards  put  them  ail  to- 
gether 
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gether  into  a  gla7,'d  veflel,  ftirring  cheni  well,  and  ftirain  the  li- 
quor and  gums  gently,  beginning  with  the  gums,  through  a  lin- 
nen  cloth. 

Then  put  it  into  a  bottle,  and  let  it  ftand  a  week  before  you 
ufe  it,  and  pour  off  as  much  of  the  clear  only,  as  you  think  fuf- 
ficient  for  prcfent  ufe. 

To  pafte  prmts  upoji  cloth  for  Varnifhing. 
If  the  print  be  put  upon  a  ihock  cloth,  well  ftrained  in  q 
frame,  brufh  the  cloth  over  with  ftrong  pafte,  made  with  floiHjl 
and  water  j  and  immediately  brufh  over  the  back  of  the  prir 
with  well-prepar'd  ftarch,  and  then  brufli  the  cloth  over  wii 
the  fame  ftarch^  and  lay  on  the  print  as  fmooth  as  pollible,  with 
out  leaving  any  wrinkles  or  bubbles  in  the  paper.     This  yon 
fhould  take  notice  of,  that  when  you  have  laid  your  paper  uponi 
the  cloth,  they  will  both  together  appear  flagging  and  unftrained 
but  as  foon  as  they  are  dry,  all  will  be  fmooth,  as  either  of  them 
was  at  firft. 

Let  them  ftand  fo  in  a  dry  warm  place  for  a  day  or  two,  ati^ 
then  you  may  varnip  your  print  as  before  directed,  with  glue 
made  of  IchthyocoUa^  and  then  with  the  white  varnifb. 

With  this  varni/h  you  may  mix  up  any  colour,  that  has  beei 
ground  dry,  with  a  marble,  and  paint  it  upon  any  figure  yoi 
have  drawn,  or  upon  any  print  you  have  pafted  upon  your  work ; 
but  the  varKi/bed  colours  fhould  be  chiefly  put  upon  the  fhady 
Varnifli  ma^ie  luith  feed  lacca. 
Take  a  quart  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  wine,  put  into  a  glafs  vefteii 
and  put  to  it  fix  ounces  o^  feed-lacca,  and  let  them  ftand  to 
gether  for  two  days,  fhaking  them  often  ,*  then  pafs  it  through  a 
jelly-bag,  or  a  flannel-bag,  made  like  what  is  called  Hippocrates\ 
fleeve,  letting  the  liquor  drop  into  a  well-glaz'd  vefTel,  and  giv; 
ing  the  gnms  a  fqueeze  every  noW  and  then.  When  the  varni/b 
is  almoft  out  of  the  bag,  add  more,  and  prefs  it  gently  'till  all 
is  ftrained,  and  the  dregs  remain  dry. 

Be  fure  you  do  not  throw  the  dregs  into  the  fire,  for  they  will 
endanger  fetting  the  houfe  on  fire. 

Put  the  varnifb  up  in  a  bottle,  and  keep  it  clofe  ftopp'd,  fet- 
ting it  by,  'rill  all  the  thick  parts  are  fettled  to  the  bottom,  which 
they  will  do  in  three  or  four  days ;  then  pour  oft"  the  clear  into 
a  frelli  bottle,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

As  for  varrJi'b  made  of  fhell-laccay  it  is  not  of  any  great 
fervice,  tho'  fo  often  recommended,  for  it  will  not  bear  the 
poll  111. 

When  you  lay  on  your  'varjiijbesy  take  the  following  method : 
I.  If  you  varnifi  ^oo<\,  lecyour  wood  be  very  fmooth,  clofe 
grain'd,  free  from  greafe,  and  rubb'd  with  ruOies. 

2. 
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2.  Lay  on  your  colours  as  fmoothas  poflible,  and  if  the  i/^zr- 
nijh  has  any  bUfters  in  it,  take  them  off  by  a  pohfli  with  rufhes. 

3.  While  you  are  varnijhing,  keep  your  work  warm^  but  not 
too  ho:. 

4.  In  laying  on  your  varnijjj^  begin  in  the  middle,  and  ftroke 
the  brulli  to  the  outlide,  then  to  another  extreme  part,  and  fo 
on  'till  all  be  covered  •■,  for  if  you  begin  at  the  edges,  the  bruiK 
will  leave  blots  there,  and  make  the  work  unequal. 

5.  In  fine  works  ufe  the  fineft  Tripoli  in  polilliing:  do  not 
polilh  it  at  one  time  only,  but  after  the  firll  time,  let  it  dry  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  polidi  it  again  for  the  laft  time. 

6.  In  the  firil  poliiliing  you  mull  ufw  a  good  deal  of  Tripoli^ 
but  in  the  next  a  very  Uule  will  ferve  j  when  you  have  done, 
wafh  off  your  Tripoli  with  a  fpunge  and  water  j  dry  the  varjiHh 
with  a  dry  linnen  rag,  and  clear  the  work,-  if  a  white  ground, 
with  oil  and  whiting  i  or  if  black,  with  oil  and  lamp-black. 

VARNISH  \yiith  Cotters,  ^z?^  is  a  fort  of  fliining  plaifter, 
with  which  potters-ware,  Delft-v^'zxc:,  China-\vzxey<^c.  are  co- 
vered, which  gives  them  a  fraoothnefs  and  lullre :  melted  lead 
is  the  -varmfb  us'd  for  the  hrff,  and  fmah  for  the  fecond. 

VARNISH  \jwith  Medalifis]  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  co- 
lours, which  antique  medals  have  got  in  the  earth. 

The  beauty,  which  nature  alone  is  able  to  give  to  medals, 
and  art  has  never  yet  attain'd  to  counterfeit,  enhances  the  value 
of  them  j  that  is  the  colour,  which  certain  foils  (in  which  they 
bave  a  long  time  lain)  tinges  the  metals  wichal  \  fome  of  which 
are  ^/»e,  almoll  as  beautiful  as  thcTurquois ;  others  with  an  ini- 
mitable lermilion  colour,-  others  with  a  certain  ihining  poliili'd 
brown,  vailly  finer  than  Brafrl  figures. 

The  moft  ufual  varnijh  is  a  beautiful  green,  which  hangs  to 
the  fineft  ftrokes  without  effacing  them,  more  accurately  than 
the  fineft  enamel  does  on  metals. 

No  metal  but  brafs  is  fufceptible  of  this  \  for  the  green  ruff, 
that  gathers  on  filver,  alwaySrfpoils  itj  and  it  muft  be  got  off 
with  vinegar  or  lemon-juice. 

Falfifiers  of  m.edals  have  a  falfe  or  modern  i-arnijb^  v/hich 
they  ufe  on  their  counterfeits,  to  give  them  the  appearance,  or 
air,  of  being  antique.  But  this  may  be  difcovcred  by  its  fofr- 
nefs,  it  being  fofter  than  the  natural  i-amij/j^  which  is  as  hard 
as  the  metal  itfelf 

Some  depolite  their  fpurious  metals  in  the  earth  for  a  con- 
fiderable  timej  bv  which  means  they  contrail:  a  fort  of  i'<jr;.'//^, 
which  may  impofe  upon  the  lefs  knowing,*  others  ufe  fal-ar- 
moniacj  and  others  burnt  paper. 

VARNISH /or  Glafi. 

Talce  oil  oi turpentine  fix  ounces,  I'euice  turpentine  three  ounces, 

gujn 
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gum  hedera^  i.e.  gum  of  ivy  (or  ta.ther  majiich)  one  ounce,  puC 
them  into  a  glafs-bottlc;  flop  it  well,  and  wax  it,  that  no  va- 
pours may  come  forth  j  then  diflfolve  it  mbalneomaria,  which 
will  be  done  in  about  two  hours  time. 
A7i  ufeful  Varnith. 

Take  drying  linfced-oil,  fet  it  on  the  fire,  and  diflblve  it  in 
fome  good  rolin,  or  (which  is  better,  but  dearer)  gum-lacca  \ 
let  the  quantity  be  iuch  as  may  make  the  oil  thick  as  a  balfam. 
When  the  rolin  or  gum  is  dillblved,  you  may  either  work  it 
ot'itfelf,  or  add  to  it  ibme  colour,  as  verdigreafe,  for  a  green; 
or  amber,  for  an  hair-colour ;  or  indigo  and  white,  for  a  light 
blue. 

This  will  fecure  timber-work  done  over  with  it,  equal  to 
painting  with  colours  in  oil,  and  is  much  more  eafy  to  obtain; 
for  linfeed-oil  and  rolin  are  more  eafily  melted  together  by  boil- 
ing, than  colours  can  any  ways  be  ground ;  and  being  of  the 
confiftence  of  a  balfam,  works  very  readily  with  a  brufh,  and 
of  itfelf,  without  the  addition  of  colours,  bears  a  body  fufficienC 
to  fecure  all  manner  of  timber-work,  equal  to  moft  oil-colours. 

Ill  the  working  oi  ir,  there's  no  great  skill  required,  if  you 
can  but  uie  a  painter's  brulli  j  only  let  the  matter  you  lay  it  on 
be  thoroughly  drenched,  that  the  outlide  may  be  glazed  with 
it :  and  if  you  dehre  a  colour  on  the  outfide,  you  need  only  grind 
a  colour  with  the  laft  •varnijh  you  lay  on. 

General  Rules  to  he  ebferved  in  Varnifhing. 

Let  your  wood  be  clofe-grain'd,  exempt  from  all  knots  and 
greafinefs,  very  imooth,  and  well  rulh'd.  You  mufl  work  in 
a  room  with  a  good  lire,  becaufe  your  work  mufl  be  always 
warm,  but  never  put  it  fo  near  the  fire  as  to  fcorch  it,  or  make 
it  quite  hot  ^  for  that  will  blifter  and  crack  it,  which  is  a  damage 
can  never  be  repaired.  When  you  lay  the  grounds,  warm  your 
work  before  every  wafh,  and  keep  it  in  a  gentle  heat  always, 
while  'tis  drying.  When  'tis  ready  for  the  pictures,  rub  the 
wrong  iide  of  the  prints  with  flarch,  and  fix  them  on  as  flat  as 
poffible,  that  there  may  be  no  blifters,  nor  any  part  which  is 
notfixM  down  clofe  with  the  ftarch;  otherwife  the  edges  will 
be  apt  to  rife,  and  will  always  lie  rough.  When  they  are  dry'd 
on,  pafs  them  over  with  a  fmall  pencil  dipt  in  common  fize 
(which  you  muft  have  ready  melted)  to  fecure  the  colours  from 
running;  when  that  is  dry,  you  may  begin  to  'vamiflj. 

VJhsn  you  begin  the  'varnifloing  ftroke,  fix  your  brufh  in  the 
middle  of  the  work,  and  with  a  quick  fleady  hand,  draw  it  to 
the  oiher  end.  Then  fix  it  again  on  the  place  you  begun  at, 
and  draw  it  to  the  other  end,  thus  you  mult  do  'till  it  is  all 
'varniflied.  The  reafon  for  this  caution  is,  that  ifyou  drew  your 
pencil  from  end  to  end,  the  brufta  being  ovgr-charg'd  at  firfb, 

the 
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rl'iC  "jarnijl)  vvou'd  run  over  the  edges  of  your  work.  Never 
pafs  your  bru(h  twice  over  the  Came  place  while  'cis  wer,  for 
that  will  make  it  lie  rough. 

Stroke  your  brulh  once  or  twice  againft  the  fide  of  the  pot, 
every  time  you  dip  it  to  take  iiarniih,  that  it  may  not  be  too 
full :  for  the  thinner  you  lay  on  the  varmjb  (each  time)  the 
fmoother  it  will  be,  and  not  fo  liable  to  fpeck  and  bubble.  Con- 
tinue var7i:jln7ig\\\\  the  ground  and  pictures  lie  even;  thr  is 
to  lay,  that  the  ground  be  as  high  as  the  prints,  and  it  all  looks 
fmooth  and  even.  You  mull  not  omit  r^r/zz/z^/vj  it  once  e/ery 
day  'till  it  is  finilhed  j  then  let  it  lie  three  weeks,  or  a  month, 
before  you  polifli  it. 

To  polijh.  There  are  three  feveral  ways  to  nolifh,  which  I 
fliall  give  you  all.  Firft  is,  a  pumice  I'cone  It-oped  and  melted 
in  water  ,•  fmear  your  work  with  it,  and  rub  it  with  felt,  'till  all 
the  ftrokes  of  the  pencil  difappear  j  then  walli  it  off  with  cold 
water,  and  wipe  it  off  with  a  loft  cloth  or  mullin. 

The  lecond  is,  the  duft  which  comes  from  fawing  of  ftones> 
finely  fifted,  and  us'd  like  the  pumice-ftone. 

The  third  is  with  tripo/i.  Wrap  a  piece  of  very  fine  old  lin- 
nen  about  your  fore-finger.  Dip  it  in  water,  then  into  tie  /r/- 
folij  which  mull  be  fcrap'd  with  a  piece  of  glals,  or  otherwife 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  v/ithout  the  lead  grittincf ,  for 
that  would  ruin  all.  Let  your  hand  be  modera-ely  hard,  and 
very  even  in  all  your  poUfhing  llrokes.  Poiilli  and  brig'tcn 
one  place,  as  much  as  for  that  time  you  intend  to  do,  before 
you  pafs  to  another. 

Remember  not  to  polifh  your  work,  as  fmooth  as  you  intend 
at  one  time:  but  let  it  reft  two  or  three  days,  and  then  give  it 
the  hniihing  ilroke.  Take  a  large  quantity  of /r//>o//'  forthehrft 
polifiiing,  'till  it  begins  to  become  fmooih  j  the  fecond  time  a 
fmall  quantity  will  futfice.  Let  your  endeavours  be  chiefly  to  polifh 
the  ground  j  for  that  being  plain,  will  iliew  all  faults  the  more. 

To  clear  it  up,  wafh  off  the  tripoli  with  a  fpungc  and  water, 
and  wipe  it  dry  with  a  fine  foft  cloth :  mix  oil  and  lamp-black 
together,  and  with  that  anoint  your  work  all  over.  Then  take 
another  foft  cloth,  and  wir.h  a  nimble  quick  ftroke,  and  a  hard 
hand,  take  the  oil  entirely  off,  and  you  will  find  it  anfvver  the 
pains  you  have  been  at. 

This  v/ay  of  clearing  ferves  for  all  but  the  white  and  yellov/^, 
where  inftcad  of  lamp-black,  you  muft  mix  fine  fiower  v.'ith 
the  oil.  And  in  the  poHlhing,  your  hand  muft  not  be  fo  heavy 
as  in  poiiiliing  other  colours. 

To  make  Gold  Size. 

Take  of  gum-anima  half  an  ounce,  gum-ajpjhum  half  an  ounce, 
litharge  of  gold  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  rtd-lead  and  brovjn-um- 
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her^  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  put  all  thefe  into  a  new 
earchen  pipkin,  that  holds  one  chird  more  than  you  put  in  :  put 
in  half  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  linfeed-oil,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  drying  oil.  Set  the  pipkin  over  a  gentle  fire,  that  does  not 
flame  out  in  the  leali^  let  it  but  juft  bubble  up,  oralmoftboil, 
for  fhouldit  run  over,  it  would  fire  the  chimney.  As  foonasic 
begins  to  bubble  or  boil,  keep  ftirring  it  with  a  ftick  'till  the 
gums  are  all  melted  thoroughly,  and  that  it  becomes  thick  and 
ropy  like  treacle,  then  'tis  boiFd  enough.  Take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  when  the  extremity  of  the  heat  is  over,  then  ftraln  it  through 
a  coarfe  linnen  cloth  into  another  earthen  por,  there  to  cool  and 
lie  ready  for  ufe.  When  you  ufe  ic,  put  fome  of  it  into  a  mufcle- 
ihell,  with  as  much  oil  of  turpencine  as  will  diflblve  the  fize, 
and  make  ic  as  thin  as  the  muddy  part  of  the  feed-lac  varnijh : 
hold  it  over  a  candle,  and  when  melted,  ftrain  it  through  a  lin- 
nen rag  into  anorhcr  ihellj  add  to  it  as  much  vermilion  as  will 
make  it  of  a  darkiili  red. 

Draw  the  figure  or  pattern,  which  you  deiign  to  gild,  after 
the  ground  of  your  work  is  laid  j  then  with  a  pencil,  prop  o 
tioned  to  the  work,  lay  the  fize  nearly  on  thofe  places  you  in- 
tend to  gild,  and  no  other.  Let  it  ftand  'till  it  is  fo  dry,  that 
Vv'hen  you  couch  it  with  your  finger  it  may  be  glutinous  and 
clammy,  and  ftick  a  little  ^  but  not  fo  moift,  that  the  leaftfpot 
or  fpeck  fhould  come  off  with  your  fingers,  not  unlike  to  thick 
glue  when 'tis  half  dry.  When  ic  juft  anfwers  this  defcnption, 
take  a  piece  of  walTi- leather,  rap  it  round  your  fore-finger,  and 
dip  it  in^o  your  gold- dull:  (which  you  muft  have  re^dy  in  a  pa- 
per) and  rub  all  over  v/here  the  gold  fize  is  laid.  If  any  fliould 
be  fprinklcd  about  your  work,  fwtepitintothe  paper  again  with 
a  clean  pencil  that  has  been  us'd.  When  your  gold  is  dry,  fe- 
cure  it  with  the  following  varjii'Ij  : 

The  fecuring  Varniih  to  be  ufed  only  in  gold  work. 

Take  of  the  befb  Venice  turpenthie^  as  much  as  you  pleafe, 
put  it  into  a  pipkin  that  will  hold  double  the  quantity  you  put 
in ;  fee  it  over  a  clear  gentle  fire,  and  be  cautious  it  does  not 
boil  over.  When  it  boils,  v/hich  muft  be  very  gently,  keep  it 
always  ftirring  with  a  ftick  'till  it  is  boifd  enough,  which  you 
may  know  by  pouring  fome  on  the  ground  ;  for  when  'tis  cold, 
it  will  crumble  into  powder  between  your  fingers.  When  it  is 
fufficiently  boiFd,  let  it  cool,  and  keep  it  for  the  following  ufe. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  cXtixz'it  j'ccd-lac  'varjiijb,  and 
one  ounce  of  the  t'urpentine  finely  powder'd^  put  them  into  a 
double  glafs-vial,  large  enough  to  contain  twice  as  much ;  ftop 
it  clofe,  and  ^i:t  it  over  a  very  gentle  "fire,  that  it  heat  leifurely, 
to  prevent  the  bottle's  breaking.  When  it  is  very  hot,  the  dan- 
ger is  paft :  let  it  juft  bubble  up  for  a  little  timei  then  take  ic 

off, 
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off,  and  unflop  the  bottle,  fhaking  it  well :  flop  it  again,  and  fee 
it  on  the  fire  to  bubble  as  before.  Let  it  concinue 'till  the ///r- 
pentine  be  diffolv'd  to  the  bigncfs  of  a  large  pea,  that  being  the 
drok-,  will  not  incorporate  with  the  reft  j  take  it  off,  and  let  ic 
ftand  two  days  to  fettle-,  pour  it  off  clear,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 
As  this  is  only  to  fecurc  the  gold,  you  nuift  be  very  careful  in 
laying  it  on,  that  it  touch  not  the  Icall  part  of  your  ground,  nor 
any  thing  but  the  gold.  If  there  are  colours  niix'd  aa;cngll:  it, 
finifli  it  up  with  the  white  i-arjiiih.  If  the  dcfi'gn  be  all  gold, 
finilli  it  with  the  following  ^varnilh. 

N.  B.    The  Gold  mufi  he  pajVd  over  twice  or  thrice  'with  the 
fecuring  VarniHi. 

The  fintjOjing  Varnilli  for  golJ-vjork. 

Take  one  pound  of  Venice  turpevtir.e-;,  three  pints  of  water ; 
put  them  into  an  earthen  pipkin,  big;  enough  to  hold  twice  the 
quantity  j  place  them  over  a  gcnde  fire,  and  let  it  warm  by  de- 
grees 'till  it  begins  to  bubble  up:  then  keeping  it  always  ftirring 
with  a  flick,  that  it  may  boil  leilurely  for  fome  time,  pourfome 
of  this  liquor  on  the  ground  j  and  when  it  is  cold,  if  it  crumbles 
to  powder  in  your  fingers,  it  is  boifd  enough.  Set  it  by  'till  it 
is  cool  enough  to  take  into  your  hands,  and  fqueeze  the  water 
entirely  out  of  it ;  then  make  it  into  a  ball,  and  after  a  day  or 
two  beat  it  into  tine  powder  for  your  ufe  j  fet  it  in  a  very  dry 
place,  but  not  near  the  fire,  for  that  will  melt  it.  Putonecjunce 
of  this  powdcr'd  tur^entiiie  to  half  a  pint  of  the  bell  feed- lac 
varnijb ;  put  it  in  a  botde  that  v/ill  hold  twice  as  much  clofe 
flopped ;  when  it  has  flood  fome  time  on  a  gentle  fire,  take  ic 
of?,  unfiop,  and  fhake  it.  Continue  this  'till  the  turpejitine  be 
dillblved  to  the  bignefs  of  a  large  pea  j  {^t  it  by  two  days  to 
cool  and  fettle,  then  pour  oft  rhe  cleareft  for  your  work.  Six 
or  eight  times  'var7iif:>irg  v/ill  do,  but  you  muft  ufe  your  own 
judgment  according  to  the  colour  of  the  gold.  Let  it  fland 
three  weeks  or  a  month  before  you  polifli. 

GIORGIO  VASARI  born  in  the  year  15 14,  fcholar  of 
Nichael  Avgelo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto^  liv'd  at  F^p',  Boiogna-^ 
Florence^  Venice,  Naples,  Rome,  &c.  excell'd  in  hiftory,  por- 
traits and  architecture,  died  in  the  year  1578,  aged  64  years. 

V.  C.  fignifics  Viacenzio  Caccia?ief//ici  a  nobleman  of  Bologna-, 
and  painter. 

V.  C.  V.  a  mark  ufed  by  an  antient  engraver  in  a  St.  Bar- 
tkoh?fieiu  and  a  St.  George. 

TITIANO  VECELLI  da  CADORE  born  in  the  year  1477, 
fcholar  of  Gio  Bellini  and  Ginrgioue,  liv'd  at  Venice,  excelfd  in 
hiftory-painting.  portrait*  and  landskips,  died  in  157G,  aged 
5>9  years. 
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VENEERING  Hs  a  kind  of  marquetry  or  inlaying;  by  which 

VANEERING  5  feveral  thin  dices  or  leaves  of  fine  woods 
of  different  kinds  are  apply'd  and  faflen'd  on  a  ground  of  lb  me 
common  wood. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  inlaying;  the  one,  which  is  the  mofl 
common  and  more  ordinary,  goes  no  farther  than  the  making 
of  compartments  of  different  woods;  the  other  requires  much 
more  art,  in  reprcfenting  flowers,  birds,  and  the  like  figures. 

The  firft  kind  is  properly  calfd  'veneering j  the  latter  is  more 
properly  c^\Xd  '/'Parquetry.,  ivbich  fee. 

The  wood  ufed  in  've-neering  is  firfl  faw'd  out  into  flices  or 
leaves  about  alineinthickncfs,  [i.e.  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch:) 
in  order  to  faw  them,  the  blocks  or  planks  are  placed  upright, 
in  a  kind  of  favving-prefs. 

Thefe  iliccs  are  afterwards  cut  into  narrow  flips,  and  fafliion'd 
divers  ways,  according  to  the  deiign  propofed;  then  the  joints 
having  been  exactly  and  nicely  adjufted,  and  the  pieces  brought 
down  to  their  proper  thickncfs,  with  feveral  planes  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  they  are  glued  down  on  a  ground  or  block  with  good, 
Ih'ong  E/iglijh  glue. 

The  pieces  being  thus  jointed  and  glued,  the  work,  if  fmall, 
is  put  in  a  prefs ;  if  large,  'lis  laid  on  a  bench  cover'd  with  a 
board,  and  preffed  down  with  poles  or  pieces  of  wood,  one 
end  of  which  reaches  to  the  cieling  of  the  room,  and  the  o- 
ther  bears  on  the  board. 

When  i!ie  fjue  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  prefs 
and  finilird;  hrft  with  little  planes,  then  with  divers  fcrapers, 
Ibme  of  which  refemble  rafps,  which  take  off  the  dents,  &c. 
left  by  the  planes. 

After  it  has  been  fufficiently  fcrap'd,  they  polifh  it  with  the 
skin  of  a  fea-dog,  vv'ax  and  a  brufli,  or  polifher  of  fliave-grafs : 
which  is  the  laft  preparation. 

Q-  njULIO  CESARE  VENENTI,  an  engraver  of  Bo- 

^^/^  logna-,  ufed  this  mark. 

VEinERATION.  Ad7nirationhegeX.sefiee7?tj  and  efieem  ve- 
neration-t  in  which  the  eye-brows  will  be  deprefs'd  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  cfleem  •  the  face  will  be  alfo  bowed  downward, 
but  the  eye-balis  will  be  more  turned  up  under  the  brows. 

The  mouth  will  be  open,  and  the  corners  drawn  back  but  a 
little  lower  than  in  that  of  ejieem. 

This  depreffion  of  the  rnouth  and  eye-brows  indicates  a  fub- 
mifiion  and  refpecl  of  the  foul  to  an  objeft  that  fhe  believes  to 
be  above  her :  the  eye-ball  turned  upwards  feems  to  intimate 
the  elevation  of  the  objeit  confidered,  which  it  acknowledges 
to  be  worthy  of  'veneration. 

But 
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But  if  the  veneration  is  caus'd  by  an  objeift  that  claims  our 
faith^  in  that  cafe  all  the  parts  of  the  vifage  will  be  lower  de- 
prefs'd  than  in  the  former  aftion. 

The  eyes  and  mouth  will  be  clos'd  \  fhewing  by  this  adion, 
that  the  cx'terior  fenfes  have  no  part  therein. 

As  to  the  pofture  of  the  body  it  fhall  be  more  bowed  in  ve- 
iieration  than  in  efleem^  the  arms  and  hands  almoft  joined,  the 
knees  on  the  ground,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  body  fhall  indicate 
a  profound  refpedi:. 

But  in  an  aftion  which  fhews  faitby  the  body  may  be  bowed 
intirely  down;  the  arms  folded,  and  joining  to  the  body;  the 
hands  crofTed  the  one  over  the  other,  and  the  whole  pofture 
ought  to  n^ew  a  profound  humility. 

VENUS.  Horace  and  Virgil  reprefent  the  chariot  of  Ve7tui 
as  drawn  by  two  white  fwans,  which  Statins  fays  are  attributed 
to  her,  as  being  moft  mild,  innocent,  and  harmlefs. 

Faufanias  defcribes  her  as  drawn  in  a  coach  through  the  airy 
pafTages  by  two  white  doves,  which  are  called  the  birds  ofVefius. 
The  ancients  reprefented  her  in  the  form  of  a  moft  beautiful 
and  young  woman,  ftanding  upright  in  the  fliell  of  a  large  fifli, 
drawn  by  two  ftrange  fifhes. 

She  is  alfo  depidted  with  yellow  hair,  clad  in  a  black,  fcarlctj 
or  dun-coloured  robe. 

Praxiteles  J  an  excellent  ftatuary  of  the  ifland  of  Gnidos,  made 
her  image  naked,  without  any  clothes,  and  the  fame  was  done 
by  \.\\t  Grecians. 

By  this  was  intimated-^  that  all  licentious  and  lihidnious  per- 
fonSy  hy  reafon  of  their  inordinate  luffs,  •were  like  heafiS)  deprived 
af  fenfe,  and  left  as  it  irere  7iaked-,  and  de/poiTd  of  reafon  and 
under fanding  ;  and  oftentimes  alfo  firipp^ d  thereby  of  their  riches-^ 
goods,  a?id  eflates. 

La^antius  tells  MS,  that  the  L.aceda;mo72ians  made  the  image 
of  Venus  arm'd  like  a  warrior,  holding  in  the  one  hand  a  fpear, 
and  in  the  other  a  fhield  or  target. 

This  they  did  ou  account  of  a  certain  viBory,  •which  the  La- 
cedaemonian ivomen  obtain  d  over  their  enemies,   the  people  of 
MefTenia  ;  inhich  fuccefs,  they  ivjagined,  proceeded  from  thepovier 
and  ajjiflance  of  Venus,   as  infpiring  the  hearts  of  thefe  iDomen 
•with  courage,  ftoutnefs,  and  refolution. 
VERDEGRIS         ?  Is  a  kind  of  ruft  of  copper,  of  confide- 
VERDEGRE  ASE  i    rable  ufe  in  painting  for  ^green  colour.  ^ 
It  is  a  preparation  made  of  plates  of  copper,  and  the  husks  of 
grapes  well-faturated  with  wine,  put  up  in  earthen  pots,  and  dif- 
pos'd  layer  upon  layer,  i.e.  firft  husks  and  then  copper ;  and  this 
repeated  'till  the  vefTel  is  moderately  fiU'd. 

F  f  X  Thefe 
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Thefe  pots  are  afterwards  fee  in  a  cellar,  where  they  are  lee 
to  ftand  fome  time,  and  then  taken  our,  to  gather  the  verde- 
greafe,  which  is  a  green  ruft,  with  which  the  plates  are  covered 
all  over. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  z'erJe,s;reafe  us'd  in  Europe,  comes 
horn  Langu?doc  mFrance,  being  made  of  the  husks  of  the  grapes 
of  that  country?  and  is  brought  over  in  cakes  of  about  twenty- 
five  pound  weight. 

The  cryflalfiz'd  nierd^greafe,  or  cryflah  of  lierdegreafe,  or  ca!- 
(hid  or  diftiil^d  verdegreafe,  is  ver'deg/eafe  diffolv'd  in  diftill'd 
vincg:ar,  and  afterv/ards  fikred,  evaporated,  and  cryftalli2.'d  in 
a  cellar.  This  is  us'd  by  painters  to  make  a  green  colour, 
efpecially  in  miniature ;  it  makes  a  beautiful  tranlp.irent  green 
for  japanning  on  glafs,  being  ground  with  oil  of  turpe7iti7iej  and 
mix'd  with  common  varnilli,  and  leaf-gold  or  lilver  laid  on  the 
back  fide  of  it. 

This  commonly  comes  from  Holland.^  or  Ijyons  in  Franccy 
and  on  flicks  in  form  like  our  fugar-candy.  To  be  good,  thefe 
cryftals  mull  be  beautiful,  clean,  and  tranfparent,  very  dry,  and 
as  free  from  fticks  as  poffible. 

Cryfials  of  vcrdegrcafi  are  likewife  made  by  diflblving  copper^ 
granulated  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  evaporating  to  a 
fcum  or  pellicle,  and  fetting  it  in  a  cellar  to  crylfallize. 

Verdegreafe  is  the  plague  of  all  colours,  and  enough  to  fpoil 
a  whole  pidure  in  oil-painting,  if  the  Icaft  part  of  it  enters  into 
the  priming  of  the  cloth,  yet  'tis  a  beautiful  and  agreeable  co- 
lour i  fometimes  'tis  calcinated  to  take  off  its  malignity  j  but 
'tis  dangerous  to  calcinate,  as  well  as  red  arfenick  j  and  let  k 
be  ever  fo  well  purified,  ir  muft  be  ufed  alone,  for  it  will  fpoil 
all  the  colours  that  are  mix'd  with  it. 

It  is  made  ufe  of,  becaufe  it  dries  very  much ;  and  only  a 
little  of  it  is  us'd,  mix'd  in  blacks,  which  never  dry  alone. 

The  painiier  ought  to  rake  care,  that  he  does  not  ufe  the  pen- 
cil v/irh  which  he  painted  'verdegrcjfe  in  any  other  colours. 

VERDETER    7  Is  properly  a  native  mineral  fubftancc,  of 

VERDITER     /•   a  fionyconiiftence,  and  of  a  blue  colour, 

VERDITURE  3  but  fpangled  with  little  fhining  points  like 
gems  j  it  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Hungary  and  Moravia, 
and  is  the  fame  that  is  alfo  call'd  lapis  Armenius . 

The  green  us'd  by  the  painters,  and  call'd  "jerditer,  fhould  be 
made  of  thi>  ftone  well-ground  and  cleanfed  by  wafliing. 

But  this  ilone  being  very  rare,  the  verditer  commonly  us'd 
is  not  a  native,  but  a  fafticious  fubftancej,  which  fome  lay  is 
prepared  by  cafiing  wine  or  v.'ater  upon  new  copper,  as  it  comes 
red-hot  out  of  the  furnace,  and  catching  the  fteams  that  rife 
from  it  upon  copper-plates:  others  again  fay,  it  is  prepar'd  by 

diiTolving 
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diHolving  copper-plates  in  wine,  much  after  the  manner  o^ver- 
degreafc. 

B'Jt  the  method  of  making  it  in  Englaiid  is  as  follows: 
The  refiners  pour  their  copper-water  inio  an  hundred  pound 
weight  of  ixibitiTtg^  ilirring  them  well  together  every  day  for 
fome  hours,  'tillche  water  grows  pale  j  then  they  pour  that  off, 
and  fct  it  by  for  further  ule,  and  pour  on  more  of  the  green 
I  water,  repeating  thi:-,  'till  the  verditer  is  made ;  which  they  then 
take  out,  and  lay  on  large  pieces  of  chalk  in  the  fun  to  dry. 

The  water  which  is  pour'd  off  from  i\\Qverdtter,  (which  re- 
mains at  the  bottom  of  the  tub)  is  put  into  a  copper,  and  boilM 
'till  it  comes  to  the  confiffence  of  watcr-grucl  j  now  conlidini; 
principally  of  falt-p?tre  reduc'd,  moft  of  the  fpirit  of  'vitriol 
being  gone  with  the  copper  into  the  -vsrd'tcr :  and  a  dilli  full 
o\  chis  being  put  into  the  other  materials  for  aqua-fortis^  is  re- 
diftill'd,  and  makes  what  they  call  a  double  water,  which  is  near 
twice  as  good  as  that  made  without  it. 

tIENRY  VERGAZOON  was  a  Dutch  painter  of  lands  and 
ruins,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  which  he  performed  exceeding 
neatly  j  his  colouring  was  very  natural,  but  his  landskip  part 
commonly  too  dark  and  gloomy,  appearing  as  if  it  had  been 
drawn  for  a  night-piece  :  he  painted  fometimcs  fmall  portraits, 
which  were  very  curious.  He  left  JSj/j/^wa  fome  time  ago,  and 
died  in  France. 

VERITY  is  reprcfcnted  [inP^/w^/w^T,  &c.]  by  a  naked  beauty, 
holding  a  fun  in  her  right  hand,  in  her  lefr  a  book  open  with 
a  palm,  under  one  foor  the  globe  of  the  world. 

N;iked,  becaufe  dov/nright  (Implicity  is  natural  to  her;  the 
fan  Hiews  her  great  delight  in  cleavnefs;  the  book,  that  the  truth 
of  things  may  be  found  in  good  authors;  the  palm,  her  rifing 
the  more  fiie  is  dcprc&'d  ,•  the  globe,  that  being  immoital,  ilie 
is  the  ftrongcff  of  ail  things  in  the  world,  therefore  tramples 
en  it. 

VERMILION  is  a  very  bright  beautiful  red  colour,  in  great 
efteem  among  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  minium. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  the  one  natural^  and  the  other 
faEittioiis. 

The  7:atural  v,  found  in  fome  filver  mines  in  the  form  of  a 
ruddy  llmd,  wliich  is  afterwards  prepar'd  and  purified  by  feveral 
lotions  and  coctions. 

The  artificial  is  made  of  mineral  ciujiahar,  ground  up  with 
aqua-i-ita  and  urine,  and  afce.wards  dried. 

It  is  alfo  made  of  lead  burnt  and  wafh'd,  or  of  ceruff  pre- 
par'd by  fire :  bat  this  is  not  properly  cail'd  ^•er?/jilio»,  but  red- 
lead. 

F  f  +  Yet 
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Yet  this  lafl:,  however,  feems  to  be  the  real  vermilion  of  the 
ancients,  and  both  apothecaries  and  painters  ftillgiveit  the  name- 
to  enhance  the  price. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  vermilion  from  Holland^  the  one  of 
a  deep  red,  the  other  pale ;  but  'tis  the  fame  ftufF  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  only  difference  of  colour,  proceeding  from  the  ««- 
Ttabar^s  being  more  or  lefs  ground :  when  the  cinnabar  is  finely 
ground,  the  vermilion  is  pale  ;  and  this  is  preferr'd  before  that, 
which  is  coarfer  and  redder. 

It  is  of  very  great  ufe  with  painters  in  oil  and  miniature  j 
and  among  the  ladies  for  afucus,  or  paint,  to  heighten  the  com- 
plexion of  fuch  as  are  too  pale. 

Vermilion  fome  difapprove  of,  to  be  us'd  in  painting  prints, 
unlefs  it  be  prepared  by  wafhing,  as  is  direfted  for  I'litiittm', 
and  then  chiefly  for  dry  painting,  except  it  be  by  thofe  perfons, 
who  can  ufe  it  moderately,  and  with  judgment  j  for  all  heavy 
colours  will  drown  the  Ihades  or  ftrokes  of  the  engraver. 

ANDREA  VEROCCHIO  was  the  firft  who  found  out  the 
taking  off,  and  preferving  the  features  of  the  face  in  plaifler  ot 
TariSj  born  in  the  year  14^1,  liv'd  at  Florence-,  excell'd  in  hi- 
ftory,  mufick,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  died  in  the  year  1488, 
aged  56  years. 

VERTUE  is  reprefented  [in  Painting^  Sec.']  by  Hercules  naked, 
only  with  a  lion's  skin  hung  on  his  Hioulder,  or  wrapp'd  about 
him,  and  a  knotted  club,  performing  fome  one  of  his  labours, 
us  offering  to  flrike  a  dragon,  keeping  an  apple-tree,  or  holding 
i  1  his  hand  three  golden  apples. 

He  is  drawn  naked  to  intimate  his  Jimplicity  :  and  by  the  dra- 
gon is  fet  forth  all  manner  of  vices  \  by  the  lions  shin  magitani- 
viity  and  grestnefi\  by  his  oaken  club.,  reafim  and  policy :,  by  its 
kfiottinefs^  the  diffJculty.,  paivs.,  and  labour:,  in  feeking  after  ver- 
tue ;  by  the  three  golden  apples-,  the  three  heroical  vertues,  mo- 
deration-, content,  and  labour. 

VFS.  S.  {lands  for  Vefpafano  Strada  o^  Rome. 

VICTORY  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  S>cc7\  by  a  young  lady 
cloihed  in  gold,  having  wings  on  her  flioulders,  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  garknd  of  laurel  and  olive,  in  her  left  hand  a  palm- 
branch,  fitting  upon  a  multitude  of  trophies  of  arms  and  fpoils 
of  enemies  of  all  forts. 

The  laurel,  olive,  and  palm,  are  figns  of  honour  andvi<5tory 
amonsjft  the  ancients,  as  their  medals  fiiew. 
^71^^  \    W'  i^NEAS  VIGHT  of  Parma.    His  other 

/      X__^    \f       marks  are  M.  E.  V.  JE.  V. 

VIGILANCE  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  Sccl  by  the  fame 
defcription  as  Care,  whither  you  are  referred.  Every  body  knows 
that  the  lamp,  book,  and  crane,  denote  vigilance.    The  cranes 
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flying  together,  when  they  would  reft  fecurely ,  one  of  them 
holds  a  ftone  in  m  claw ;  the  other,  fo  long  as  the  ftone  does 
not  fall,  are  fecure  and  fafe  by  the'vigi/anceof  their  companion; 
and  it  falls  only,  when  the  guards  fall  aflcep,  at  the  noife  of 
which  they  fly  awav. 

/J=^  FRANCIS  VTLL AMENA  of  AJJtze,  an  excellent 
^C^r^^^y-J  and  expeditious  engraver.  He  likewife  us'd  the 
toiiowing  letters  F.V.  F.  or  F.  Villam.  F. 

LTONARDO  da  VINCI  of  noble  defcent,  born  in  the  year 
14.4.5,  fcholar  o{  Andrea  VcrocchiOy  liv'd  at  Florence,  excell'd  in 
painting  hiftory,  portraiture,  architedure,  and  fculpture,*  died 
in  the  year  1520,  aged  75?  years. 

GIO  BATTISTA  VIOLA,  born  in  the  year  1576,  fcholar 
oi  Annlbal  Caraccjj  liv'd  ziRome^^c.  excellent  at  hiftory,  and 
chiefly  at  landskip,  died  in  the  year  1682,  aged  46  years. 
Of  dymg  VIOLET  and  Turple  colours. 

I    To  make  a  purple  dye. 

Take  water  q.  f.  alum  twenty  ounces,  tnadder  five  ounces; 
boil,  enter  twenty  yards  of  ftufF,  and  boil  it  two  hours  and  an  half; 
take  it  out,  and  vvafh  it  well ;  wafh  the  lead,  and  then  put  in  clean 
water  a  fuflicient  quantity,  logviood  ground  two  pounds,  boil  it 
a  while,  and  enter  your  cloth,  handle  it  well,  and  take  it  out 
and  cool  it ;  enter  it  again,  and  put  it  in  and  out  'till  the  co- 
lour is  ftrong  enough. 

2.  To  make  a  Violet  colour  in  grain  out  of  a  fad  Blue. 
Take  fair  water,  clear  bran-liquor,  of  each  equal  parts,  a  fuf- 

ficient  quantity  ;  alum  nine  pounds  and  an  half,  tartar  five  pounds 
and  an  half;  melt  them,  and  enter  thirty  pounds  weight  of  wool, 
yarn,  ftuff,  cloth,  c^f.  of  a  fad  blue  colour:  boil  four  hours,  cool, 
wafh  it  in  cold  water.  Take  frefh  bran-liquor  a  (ufficient  quan- 
tity, cochineal^  tartar ^  both  in  fine  powder,  of  each  fifteen  oun- 
ces; mix,  enter  your  cloth,  handle  it  to  a  good'heat,  boil  it  two 
hours,  handle  it  well,  take  it  out  and  wafh  itj  and  it  will  be  a 
pure  violet  or  purple  colour. 

3.  Another  purple  colour  -without  bluing. 

Take  clear  ftale  wheat  bran-liquor,  or  four  tapwort,  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity ;  <i/«w  three  pounds,  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad 
cloth,  boil  it  three  hours,  cool  and  wafh  it  well. 

Take  frefli  bran-liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  madder  twenty 
ounces,  enter  your  cloth,  boil  v/ith  a  quick  fire,  cool  and  wafh. 
Take  clear  or  fair  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  logwood  ground 
twenty-four  pounds,  boil  half  an  hour,  and  put  in  fome  urine ; 
then  enter  your  cloth,  and  handle  it,  and  boil  half  an  hour ;  take 
it  out  and  cool  it,  add  nut-galls  bruifed  two  ounces,  and  enter 
your  cloth  again,  handle  it,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour,  cool  and 
wa(h  it. 
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4.  Another  Violet  or  purple  colour. 
Take  clear  ftale  bran-liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  alum  three 

pounds,  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  and  boil  two  hours 
and  an  balfj  cool  and  wafh  well.  Take  frcih  liquor  a  fufficient 
quantity,  7/?^i2'^i?>' twenty  ounces,  enteryour  cloth,  and  boil  with 
a  quick  fire,  cool  and  wafli  well.  Take  fair  water  a  fufficient 
quantity,  lognvood gxcn^d.  eight  ounces,  Pr^/Zground  two  ounces  j , 
let  them  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  enter  your  cloth  at  a  boil- 
ing heat,  handle  it,  and  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  take  it  out, 
arid  cool  itj  add  urine  a  fufficient  quantity;  enter  your  cloth 
again,  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  cool  and  walh  ic  well. 

5.  A  good  V\o\cx.  or  purple  colour. 

Take  water  four  gallons,  i7iyrtle-berrie!  eight  pounds^,  alum 
ten  ounces,  calcined  brafs  one  ounce,  mix  them  in  a  brafs  kettle 
or  vefTel,  boil  half  an  hour,  and  ftrain  it. 

6.  Another  purple  colour. 

Take  orchal.,  mix  it  with  half  urine,  and  let  it  boil  'till  it  is 
of  a  dark  colour;  then  put  in  the  matter  you  would  dye,  letting 
it  lie  twenty-fours  or  more. 

7.  A7t  excellent  Violet  colour. 

Take  calcin'd  tartar^  turnfole-,  of  each  a  pound,  beat  them 
and  tye  them  up  in  a  iinnen  cloth,  and  flecp  them  twenty-four 
hours  in  water,  and  then  put  in  the  matter,  which  you  would 
have  to  be  of  a  njiolet  colour. 

,  To  dye  Stuffs-,  &c.   of  a  beautiful  Violet  colour. 

Alum  the  ftufts  with  half  a  pound  of  alum-,  two  ounces  of 
tartar.^  and  a  handful  of  madder  ia  clear  rain-water  made  hot, 
for  every  pound  of  fluff;  let  tbefe  ingredients  be  f^irred  well 
together,  and  when  they  are  diffolv'd  and  begin  to  boil,  put  in  • 
the  fluffs  to  be  dyed,  boil  them  for  half  an  hour,  take  them 
out,  let  them  cool,  and  rinfe  them  our. 

Put  frefh  water  to  the  liquor,  and  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  brown  wood  in  a  clean  bag,  boil  it  for  an  hour  and  an  half, 
and  then  put  in  the  goods  again,  and  boil  it  for  an  hour  and  an 
half;  then  tike  it  out,  and  put  into  the  hot  fuds  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  verdegreafe-,  k  being  firfl  diffolv'd  in  warm  water.  Stir 
it  well  about,  and  then  put  in  the  Huffs  again,  llirring  it  about 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  'till  it  begins  to  boil;  then  take  it  ouc> 
cool  and  rinfe  it,  and  it  will  be  of  the  mo(l  beautiful  violet 
colour. 

Aitother.  Having  alumed  the  ware  as  ufual  with  one  half 
ftarch-water,  allowing  for  every  pound  two  ounces  of  aluvi,  and 
an  ounce  of  tartar  ;  boil  them  together  for  an  hour :  then  hav- 
ing hung  other  frefli  water  over  the  fire,  when  it  is  hot,  for  every 
pound  of  ware  put  in  two  ounces  and  an  half  of  Br<7/7/fhavings, 
and  a  fufficient  quantity  cf  great  pot-afiies  ^  boil  them  together 

for 
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for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  put  in  the  ftuSs,  and  there 
\eep  them  'till  they  take  the  dye^  then  cool  them,  and  rinfe 
them  out. 

To  dye  Thread  of  a  lafiing  Violet  colour. 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  tartar ^  half  a  pound  of  alum^  two  oun- 
ces of  Brafil  wood,  and  half  an  ounce  oi  falt-pstre  together, 
then  lay  the  thread  four  hours  in  the  liquor^  then  rinfe  it  out, 
and  dry  ir.     Then  broiDn  it  as  follows  ,* 

r3oil  a  poui.  J  of  broi-jn  '■xood^  and  half  a  pound  of  BrafU  in  a 
lar^  vellel  j  and  ufe  the  dye  in  the  following  manner  : 

Divide  it  into  four  equal  parts  j  remembring  that  each  part 
is  to  be  ufed  warm,  and  the  thread  dyed  after  each  operation ; 
and  when  the  firft  part  is  us'd,  let  there  be  added  to  it  half  an 
ounce  o{  f  11171  achy  and  one  drachm  oi  falt-petre. 

The  fecond  time,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  calcin'd  tartar^ 
and  one  drachm  of  verdegreafe  powdered. 

The  third  time,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  oi  fumach,  and  one 
drachm  o'i falt-petre. 

The  fourth  and  laft  time,  if  the  thread  remains  a  little  reddifh, 
pour  in  a  quart  of  hot  fharp  lye,  and  you  will  find  the  thread 
of  a  beautiful  -jiolet  brown. 

But  if  the  thread  be  boiled  in  alum,  and  blued  with  'woad,  and 
then  browned  with  Brajil,  the  colour  will  be  more  beautiful  and 
lafting. 

To  dye  a  good  crimfon  Violet. 

Fn-ft  dye  the  fluff  a  deep  blue  green,  and  boil  it  as  for  right 
crimfon,  rinfe  it  very  clean  out  of  the  fuds,  and  iinifh  it  with 
three  drachms  o^ cochineal,  in  proportion  to  one  pound  of  ware, 
and  you  will  have  a  right  good  colour. 

A  brGix:?z  Violet  colour. 

For  twenty-five  yards  of  fuftian,  frize,  or  other  goods,  take 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  ahirrij  half  a  pound  of  tartar,  half 
an  ounce  oi  fal-arfnoaiac,  boil  the  flufFin  this  liquor  for  two 
hours,  rinfe  it  out  in  clean  water,  and  dry  it  in  order  to  blue 
i[,  as  follows. 

The  Blue  dye. 

Dye  it  a  deep  lafting  hkc-  with  woad  or  i/idigo,  then  rmte  it 
clean  and  dry  it. 

The  Bro'-xn  Violet. 

Boil  a  pound  o^  Bra fl  in  a  large  pot  by  itfelf,  and  divide  it 
into  four  equal  parts ;  then  with  a  clean  ladle,  put  one  part  into 
the  kettle  before  you  put  in  theffufF,  and  alfo  falt-petre  and fal 
arwow/W  pulveriz'd,  of  each  one  drachm  j  after  this  pafs  the  fluff 
very  well  through  the  dye,  then  dry  it,  and  put  in  another  part 
of  the  Br  a  fit,  and  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  galls  ^ 
then  pafs  the  ftuft  through  the  dye  again,  and  dry  it  again  ;  thus 
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repeating  the  operation  tv;ice  or  oftener,-  and  after  the  fourt! 
time,  you  will  find  it  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour.  But  you  oughi 
to  remember,  rhat  the  fourth  time  you  tT;iu(t  xxk  a  clean  /harp 
lye,  in  order  to  brighten  theluftre,  adding  lo  ic  one  drachm  o 
calcinM  alum. 

This  colour  may  beproduc'd  from  brown  ivood.^  and  a  quarteii 
of  a  pound  of  BraJJlm  four  or  five  operations,  and  by  adding 
galls  twice,  but  it  is  not  fo  durable  as  the  other  ^  but  in  orde 
to  render  it  more  lafting,  you  may  add  more  brow7i  wood  an-. 
indigo.,  and  may  in  the  laft  place  brown  it  with  Brafif. 
To  dye  Silk  of  a  Violet  colour. 

For  every  pound  of  filk,  take  one  pound  of  bluey  or  Provena 

wood,  boil  and  ilir  the  fil'k  in  it,   as  in  the  red  dyej   put  intc 

the  laft  fuds  a  few  galls,  then  rinfe  the  filk  and  dry  it.  j 

A  good  lafling  Violet.  ' 

To  every  pound  of  filk  take  one  pound  ofga^l^-,  and  one  pound 
of  blue  luood:,  and  put  in  the  filk  when  the  fuds  are  cold,  for 
the  colder  the  fijds,  the  bluer  the  violet  colour  will  be,  which 
muft  always  be  bluer  than  the  tawneys:  let  it  lie  anight  in  the 
fuds,  then  in  the  m^orning  rinfe  and  dry  it. 

From  the  following  dye  are  compos'd  the  bed  tawnies,  grey 
and  crimfon  goat-colours. 

To  dye  Silk  a  Violet  broirn. 

Let  the  filks  be  alumed  as  for  tawney  •  and  to  every  pound 
of  filk,  take  two  pound  of  Frovence  wood,  boil  it  in  a  bag  for 
a  full  hour  ■■,  then  take  it  out,  put  in  the  filk,  boil  that  for  an 
hour,  and  then  take  it  out,  and  put  in  the  bag  again  j  then  rinfe 
It  in  a  lye,  as  is  directed  to  be  made  for  other  colours,  and  with- 
out bole-armoniac-i  and  after  that  in  running  water. 
CRIMSON  VIOLET. 
The  viajtrier  of  dying  Silk  a  purple. 

Firft  boil  and  alum  the  filk  as  for  madder-red:,  then  put  a 
iuincient  quantity  of  clean  water  into  a  clean  kettle,  and  for 
every  pound  o'c  iilk  take  an  ounce  of  galh.,  and  an  ounce  and 
an  half  of  cochmeal  reduc'd  to  a  fine  powder,  one  ounce  of  gumi , 
boil  them  together  as  you  do  the  crimfon  j  then  lay  the  filk  to 
foak  in  it  for  one  night,  after  which  cleanfe  it,  and  you  have 
a  good  purple. 

VIRGIN  Copper  is  that  which  never  has  been  melted  down. 

Virgin  Gold-,  is  gold  as  it  is  got  out  of  the  ore,  without  any 
mixture  or  alloys  in  which  flate  it  is  fo  foft,  that  it  will  take 
the  imprefiion  of  a  feal. 

Virgin  Mercury,  is  that  which  is  found  perfectly  formed  and 
fluid  in  the  veins  of  mines,-  or  at  leafb  is  got  from  the  mineral 
earth  by  mere  lotion,  without  fire. 

^  Virgin  Oil,  is  that  which  oozes  fpontaneoufly  from  the  olive, 
C^'c.  Vv'ichout  prefiing.  Virgin 
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Virgin  Varcbn.ejit^  is  properly  that  made  of  a  kind  of  cap  or  caul, 
which  feme  children  bring  into  the  woild  on  their  heads.  But 
the  term  is  alfo  us'd  for  that  made  of  the  skin  of  an  aboriive 
lamb  or  calf. 

Virgin  JVax,  is  fuch  as  has  never  been  wrought,  but  remains 
as  it  came  out  of  the  hive. 

VIRGINITY  is  reprefented  [in  Vainti;;g^  ^<^-~\  by  a  pretty 
girl  cloihed  in  white,  and  crown'd  with  gold,  her  waift  fur- 
rounded  with  a  girdle  (with  an  emeraldj  made  of  white  wool, 
which  in  old  times  maids  wore,  called  Zo7ta  Virgivaa^  not  to  be 
loofed,  but  by  their  husbands  on  their  Wedding-Night. 

The  white  cloths  and  the  emerald  fhe  has  about  her,  and 
golden  crown,  denote  purity. 

VIRGULA  DIVINATORIA  is  a  foiked  branch  in  form 
of  a  Y,  cut  off  a  baz/e-ixQe;  by  means  of  which,  fome  pretend 
to  difcover  mines,  fprings,  c^r.  under  ground. 

The  method  of  uling  it  is  as  follows :  The  perfon  who  carries 
it  walks  very  flowly  over  the  places,  where  he  imagines  any 
mines  or  fprings  to  be,  and  obferves  the  rod  to  dip  or  incline  to 
the  ground  ;  fuppofing  that  the  Ejfiuvia  which  exhale  from  the 
metak  or  water  impregnating  the  wood,  caufes  a  dipping  or  in- 
clination of  it  j  which  is  the  fign  of  adifcovery. 

Tho'  fome  difpute  the  matter  of  fa6V,  and  deny  it  to  be  pofli- 
ble  i  yet  others  feeming  to  be  convinc'd  by  the  great  number  of 
experiments,  alledg'd  in  its  behalf,  look  out  for  the  natural  caufes 
of  it. 

Thefe  Authors  fay  in  behalf  thereof,  that  the  corpufcles  riGng 
from  the  minerals  or  fprings,  penetrating  the  rod,  determine  it 
•to  incline  or  bow  down,  in  order  to  render  it  parallel  to  the 
vertical  lines  j  which  the  Ejfiuvia  defcribe  in  their  rife. 

VIRTUE  is  reprcfenred  [in  Faivting,  (Sec]  by  a  comelv 
virgin,  having  v/ings  behind,  a  fpear  in  her  right  hand,  and  in 
her  left  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  a  Sun  in  her  bofom. 

Young,  becaufe  llie  never  grows  old,  her  actions  commen- 
cing into  habits,"  the  wings  fignify  her  foaring  aloft,  far  above 
tlie  vulgar  j  the  5//?/,  that  his  virtue  infpires  virtue  to  the  whole  bo- 
dy; the  laurel,  that  fhe  is  ever  green,  beingproof  againil  vicej 
the  fpear,  dignity  ruling  over  vice. 

TIMOTEO  VITE  de  URBiN'O  born  in  the  year  1470, 
imitated  Rafae/le,  liv'd  at  Urbi?io  and  Rome-,  excelFd  in  hiftory- 
painrincr,  died  in  the  veari52j.,  aged  54.  years. 

VITRIFICATION  \  Is    the  act  of  converting  a  body  into 

VITRIFACTICN    5   glafs,  by  means  of  fire. 

Of  ail  bodies,  the  afhes  of  fern,  fand^  bricks  and  pebbles  tv- 
trify  the  moft  eafily:  and  accordingly  of  the  aflies  of /crw  prin- 
cipally is  glafs  made. 

All 
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All  metals,  and  even  almoft  all  natural  bodies  being  tho- 
roughly heated  in  the  fire,  'vitrify  or  turn  to  glafs.  And  this 
'vitrification  is  the  laft  efFe(!3:  of  fire,*  after  which  the  moft  in- 
tenfe  heat  of  the  largeft  burning-glafs  will  make  no  further  al- 
teration. 

VrrRIOL  is  a  kind  of  foflil  or  mineral  fait,  chiefly  found 
in  copper  minesj  but  is  more  properly  rank'd  among  the  clafs 
of  femi-raetals,  as  having  a  metaUic  matter  mix'd  or  combin'd 
with  its  fait. 

Vitriol  is  defin'd  by  Boerbaave  to  be  a  faline,  metallic,  tranf- 
parenc  glebe;  dillblublc  in  water,  and  fufible  and  calcinable  by 
fire. 

It  is  call'd  by  different  names,  according  to  the  different  places 
where  it  is  dug^  and  the  vitriols  of  thofe  alfo,  differ  from  each 
other  in  both  name  and  colour;;  fome  being  'ivhite,  others  blKe^, 
and  others  green. 

Ro/nan 'vitriol-,  forinftance,  isivhstej  thdXo^ Cyprus blue^  arid 
that  of  Fifa  and  Germany  greenijh. 

White  vitriol  partakes  but  little  of  any  metal  j  blue  partakes 
of  copper-,  and  gree-a  of  iro}t. 

According  to  Boerbaave^  vitriols  confift  of  a  metallic  part; 
with  a  fulphur  adhering  to  a  menflruons  acid  and  water. 

In  blue  vitriol,  the  metal  wherewith  the  acid,  c^c.  is  join'd 
is  copper. 

In  white  vitriol-,  commonly  call'd  white  copperas-,  it  is  mix'd 
with  lapis  calaminaris-,  or  fome  ferruginous  earth  intermix'd 
with  lead  or  tin. 

In  green  vitriol-,  the  acid  is  join'd  with  iron. 

Thefe  vitriols  are  generally  faditious-,  being  only  a  kind  of 
cryftals;  drawn  by  the  means  of  water  from  a  fcrt  of  marca- 
iite  ufually  found  in  mines,  and  call'd  By  naiuralifts  pyrites  or 
luis. 

'Roman  vitrial  is  made  by  expofing  thefe  pyrites  to  the  air,  till 
fuch  time  as  they  calcine,  and  change  into  a  greenifh,  and  vi- 
triolic calx  or  dull:. 

In  this  Hate  they  are  thrown  into  the  water,  and  are  after- 
wards reduc'd  into  that  kind  of  cryftals,  fent  to  us  from  Italy, 
by  boiling  and  evaporatioa. 

All  the  other  vitriols  are  made  after  the  fame  manner  •-,  that 
is,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  alum  is  made  in  England,  or 
fal:-petre  in  France. 

For  green  vitriol  they  add  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  iron 
to  the  liquor  m  the  boiling;  thefe  raife  a  great  ebullition.  As 
foon  as  the  iron  is  dilTolv'd,  they  evaporate  the  diilolution  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  fo  let  it  cryftallize. 

The 
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The  cryftals  being  form'd,  there  remains  a  thick,  rcddiOi, 
undtuous  ftyptic  and  alhingent  hquor. 

A  folution  of  vitriol  mix'd  with  a  tinclure  of  galls,  becomes 
inftanciy  exceeding  black,  and  'tis  this  is  the  common  writing- 
ink. 

Vitriol  enters  into  the  compoficion  of  aqua-fortis. 
Some  naruraliils  hold  vitriol  to  be  the  root  or  matrix  of  cop- 
per j   becaufc  in  the  copper  mines  they  never  dig  deeper  than 
the  glebe,  out  of  which  the  vitriol  is  drawn. 

Tartar  of  vitriol  is  had  by  mixing  oil  of  vitriol  with  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium^  procur'd  by  the  firil  calcining j  then  dif- 
tilling  It:  a  lalt  precipitatmg  to  the  bottom,  which  being 
let  to  exhale  and  cryllallize,  is  the  tartar  of  vitriol. 

Metallic  vitriols.     It  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  all  metals  may  bs 
converted  into  vitriols^  by  dilTolving  them  wirh  acid  fpirits, 'and 
letting  them  Itandj  though 'tis  very  difficult  to  obtain  vitriol oi 
gold  and  iilver;  by  realbn  that  thefe  mecals  are  not  eafily  dif- 
Iblv'd  by  the  Ipiritj  but  vitriols  of  iron  and  copper  are  ealily 
had. 
The  v:ay  of  purifyijiz,  Vitriol  to  make  Aqua-fortis  ^roytger  and 
more  ps7ietrative. 
VVc  have  promis'd  in  the  preceding  pages  to  (hew  the 
way  of  purifying  vitriol;  which  confiils  of  taking  away  the  yel- 
lownefsj  which  alone  hinders  the  good  effefe  i:  is  capable  of 
producing.     Take  Roman  vitriol-,  the  beir  you  can  get,  dilTolve 
it  in  common  warm  watery  then  let  it  ftand  three  daysj  then 
filter  it,  and  fling  away  the  yeWow  faces-.,  then  evaporate  in  giafs 
bodies  tv/o  thirds  of  the  water,  and  put  the  remainder  into  earthen 
glaz'd  pans,  and  fet  it  in  a  cool  place  for  the  cryilal  of  it  to 
Ihootj  which  in  twelve  hours  time,  they  will  do  about  the  brims 
of  the  pans.in  little  tranfparent  pieces,  like  natural  cryftal  of  an 
emerald'COioiw:  at  the  bottom  there  will  remain  a  fulphureous 
fedim.ent,  which  mult  be  carefully  feparated  and  call  away. 

Then  you  mull  take  all  thofe  lictie  green  cryftals  and  dilfolve 
them  again  in  warm  water  as  before,  and  then  filter  and  eva- 
porate them  in  the  fame  glafs  bodies  j  and  fet  them  again  to 
cryftallize  as  before  in  a  cool  place,  taking  care  to  feparare  all 
the  yellow  faeces  you  find.  Reiterate  this  procef;  of  diflblving 
and  filtering,  evaporating  and  cryftallizing  the  third  tiaie,  then 
you  will  have  a  well-purihed  and  refin'd  cryital. 

We  v.'i!l  here  add,  for  the  fake  of  the  curious,  that  thofe 
who  make  ufe  of  vitriol  inftead  of  roach  ahnn  to  make  aq:,a- 
fortis-i  the  preparation  whereof  we  have  Ihevvn  elfewherc, 
ought  to  take  a  fpecial  care  in  the  diftillarion,  that  as  foon  as 
the  red  fumes  are  pad,  ail  the  fpirits  of  ni!:re  are  raifcd,  and 
that  then  the  fire  mull  be  excingaifh'd:  for  that  which  foHows 
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after  is  only  a  fpirit  of  vitriol^  which  hinders  the  operation  of 
the  fpirit  of  nitre  in  the  folucion  of  metal. 

You  may  alfo  draw  a  parting  water  in  twelve  hours  time,  (as 
fome  refiners  do)  during  which  time,  but  lirtle  fpirit  of  vitriol 
can  arife  with  their  fires. 

ULTRAMARINE  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  blue  ufed  by 
Fai7iters  from  an  azure  flone  commonly  call'd  Lapis  Lazu/i, 
which  is  an  opaque  ftone  of  a  tine  sky-colour  or  Turkifb  bluei 
or  like  the  blue  flowers  that  grow  in  corn-fields  j  it  is  cmbellifh'd 
with  fmall  ftreaks  and  fparklcs  of  a  gold  colour. 

This  flone  comes  from  Per  fa  and  the  Eaji-Jndiesy  and  as 
fome  fay  from  Africa;  but  if  from  the  laft,  it  is  in  no  great 
quantities. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  lapis  lazuli  found  inGerpiaftyzndHun- 
gary;  but  not  fix'd,  tho' as  hard  as  that  from  Ajia^  which  they 
czW  he furfle  171  and  its  co\oux  Afurbleau;  but  its  colour  changes 
in  fome  time,  and  becomes  greenifli:  however  it  is  ufed  by 
Taivters. 

The  beft  Lapis  Lazuli  is  that  which  is  fix'd  j  that  is,  can  endure 
the  fire  without  altering  colour. 

Before  you  proceed  to  extract  your  ultramarine^  take  fome 
account  of  the  manner,  to  know  whedier  the  ftone  be  good, 
for  unlefs  it  is  fingularly  fo,  you'll  lofe  your  labour:  put  pieces 
thereof  on  Jive  coal-,  and  blow  them  continually  for  an  hour; 
if  they  retain  their  hriLhardncfs  and  colour  afterwards,  you  may 
conclude  them  goodi  but  if  they  crumble  between  your  fingers, 
they  arc  naught.  It  may  be  tried  otherwife  in -an  iron-ladle  put 
into  a  furnace  with  fome  of  the  flone  to  heat,  and  fo  quench 
it  in  flrong  vinegar;  if  the  colour  remains  llill  unchang'd  and 
fplcndid,  you  may  allure  your  felf  'tis  good. 

When  you  have  made  this  tryal,  calcine  it,  which  to  do  the 
eafier,  break  the  flone  to  pieces,  as  fmall  as  haxle-nuts,  wafh  them 
afterwards  in  warm  water,  and  fet  them  in  a  crucible,  on  a  wind- 
furnace,  or  into  an  iron-ladle  to  reunite;  then  cafl  them  intso  a 
glaz'd  earthen  vefTel  of  diflill'd  vinegar  to  quench  them  in;  do 
thus  ieven  times,  to  prepare  them  by  calcination  for  powder- 
ing, and  to  prevent  their  fticking  to  the  mortar. 

Thus  calcin'd,  dry  them  well,  and  fo  powder  them  in  a  flone- 
morrar  well  covered,  and  accordingly  fearce  it  with  the  fame 
caution,  as  perfumers  do  their  mofl  delicate  and  fineft  powders, 
lefl  the  beft  fhould  go  off,  and  difpel  it  felf  in  the  air:  and 
thus  preferve  this  precious  powder  with  all  imaginable  care. 

Some  derive  its  name  Vltramarine  of  the  Latin  ultra  beyond 
and  7nafmws  of  or  belonging  to  the  Sea-^  q. d.  beyond-feay  bc- 
caufe  firft  brought  into  Europe  from  hidia  and  Terjia, 
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It  is  the  common  opinion,  chat  the  method  of  making  it  Was 
nrft  difcovcr'd  in  Ejigland  by  a  member  of  the  Eap-htdiii  com- 
panyi  who  having  a  quarrel  with  hij  aflib'ciaccs,  mide  the  fecr^t 
pubiick  ro  be  reveng'd  of  them. 

To  inaks  a  liquid  for  77>oijl}iing  and  grinding  the  pn-^hr  -withal-^  &CC. 
For  moiitning  and  grinding;  your  aforcfaid  powder  of  the 
ftone,  take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  running  water,  and  put  this  into 
a  new  earthen  pot,  add  to  it  an  cgg-fliel!  full  of  raw  honey,  boil 
it  until  it  have  no  more  fcum;  take  the  pot  ofF,  and  keep  this 
hydromcl,  or  liquid  for  ufe  in  bottles,  as  we  fliall  give  occafion 
for  hereafter. 

This  done,  take  four  fcruples  of  the  be^  gum  dragon j  grind 
it  on  your  marble,  with  Ibme  of  the  hydromel,  and  then  put 
it  into  a  glafs,-  add  thereto  as  much  hydromel  as  you  find  con- 
venient to  bring  it  to  a  violet-colour,  fo  cover  it,  and  preferve 
it  for  ufe.  This  liquid  is  good  for  your  powder  of  lapis  lazuli; 
if  the  colour  be  too  violet,  add  the  lefs  hereof;  if  otherwife,  the 
more,  as  your  judgment,  or  experience  fliall  diretft. 

Put  half  a  pound  of  powder  at  a  time  into  a  fmall  porphyry, 
or  marble  vellel,  the  larger  the  mortar  the  worfe,  for  you'll  lofe 
more,  and  be  longer  a  grinding;  pour  leifurely  by  little  and  lit- 
tle thereon,  fome  of  your  violet  liquid,  grind  thcfe  together  for 
a  full  hour,  llill  wetting  it;  you  may  ufe  three  or  four  ounces' 
of  liquid  to  the  half  pound  of  powder,  arid  you'll  h.ive  it  very 
good;  you  muft  take  care  of  grinding  it  coo  long,  for  then  it 
will  lofe  its  colour. 

When  'tis  thus  ground,  dry  it  on  a  liiarble  or  flat  ftone,  where 
the  Sun  does  not  come  at  all,  cover  it  well  to  preferve  it  frorri 
dull;  when  'tis  dry,  'twill  powder  eafily  between  your  fingers, 
if  it  be  righdy  done;  if  fo,  let  it  alone  on  the  marble,  but  if 
it  be  clammy,  or  flick,  take  it  off,  for  it  has  ftill  fome  un6tu- 
ofuy  of  the  honey  in  it,  which  muft  be  cleanfed  away  by  a 
cement. 

.  Your  lapis  being  thus  dry,  waOi  it  well  before  you  put  ft  to 
the  cement,  for  which  you  muftufeaglax'd  earthen  bafon  round 
above  like  a  barber's-,  and  well  glaz'd  within ;  put  your  lapis 
therein,  and  pour  thereon  fome  of  the  mild  lixivium  hereafter 
mention'd,  as  much  as  will  rife  above  the  furface  four  inches; 
wafh  the  lapis  very  well  with  your  hands,  arid  then  let  it  fettle, 
and  'twill  precipitate.  The  liquid  being  clear'd  again,  decant  ic 
into  a  large  copper,  or  earthen  veflel,  then  let  the  lapis  dry  in 
a  ihade  in  the  fame  velTei  it  was  walli'd  in,  and  fpread  it  after- 
wards on  the  flat  marble,  or  porphyry,  arid  there  let  it  lie  un- 
til quite  dry:  thus  it  is  prepar'd  for  mixing  with  the  cement,  of 
which  we  will  give  tbc  preparation  hereafter 
Vol.  ir.  G  g    '  2> 
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To  prepare  a  mild  and  a  (irong  Lixivium  for  the  Lapis  Lazuli. 
To  make  thefe  /ixiviums^  take  ten  handfuls  of  vine-ftalk  afhea 
well  fearc'dj  put  this  into  a  large  vcffel  that  v;ill  hold  thirty  pound 
of  water,  with  a  faucet  at  bottom  j  prefs  the  afhes  very  well,  and 
put  to  them  twenty  pound  of  warm  water.  When  it  is  funk  to 
the  bottom,  open  the  faucet,  fo  as  it  may  only  drop  inro  an 
earthen  velleli  when  it  is  all  come  out,  ftop  the  hole,  and  ftrain 
this  lixivitwi  through  a  felt  drainer,  and  fo  keep  it  in  a  glais,  or 
glaz'd  pot  well  cover'd:  this  is  the  drong  lixivium. 

Again,  pour  in  on  the  fame  ailics,  the  like  quantity  of  v/arm 
water,  and  do  as  before  j  fo  you'll  have  an  indifferent  ftrong 
lixivium,  which  keep  as  the  formier. 

Do  this  a  third  time,  and  you'll  have  the  mild  lixi'vitnn  men- 
tion d  in  the  preceding  page. 

Thefe  three  are  very  ufeful  both  for  moiftning,  and  to  draw 
the  powder  of  lapif  lazuli  from  the  cement  j  wherewith  it  muft 
be  mix'd,  as  will  be  llie wn  anon :  which  feparation  being  fome- 
times  hard  to  perform,  v/e  are  oblig'd  to  have  recourfe  to  thefe 
varieties  of  lixiviums  flronger,  or  weaker,  as  we  find  them  con- 
venient for  the  purpofe. 

You  may  yet  make  another  lixivium  to  take  away  the  grea- 
linefs  of  the  cement  thus  j  boil  calx  of  tartar^  as  much  as  you 
pleafe,  in  clean  water,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  keep 
K  for  ufc  as  the  former.     This  is  excellent  for  wafhing  the  la- 
pis lazuli  wirh^  it  ftrcngthens  and  improves  the  colour  thereof. 
The  form  of  the  glajfes  for  prefer  ving  the  liquids  ijt^  ivbich  are 
e7;;ployd  on  the  Lapis  Lazuli. 
There  always  remains  fome  of  your  colour  in  the  waters,  or 
hxroiitriis^  v/n(;rein  the  lapis  lazuli  is  prepared  throughout  all  the 
procdsj  you  matf  therefore  have  a  very  large  veflTel  of  brafs, 
or  earthen  ware,  oli'Ld  and  polifli'd  very  well  at  bottom,  wherein '. 
mull  be  three  holes;  one  in  the  middle  of  the  fide,  the  next  a 
little  lower,   and  the  laft  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom,* 
Jiop  thefe  holes  without-ilde  very  clofe,  to  prevent  leakage. 

Then  pour  all  your  waters  into  this;  though  you  then  perceive 
no  colour  at  all,  yet  after  ten  days  you'll  have  it  at  bottom, 
whither  it  will  defcend  gently ;  and  to  get  it  you  muft  go  arti- 
ficially to  work,  firif  opening  the  firft  cock  or  hole,  and  let  out 
the  water  above  that,  before  you  open  the  other  two,"  and  thus 
you  may  get  the  colour  v/ithout  muddying,  or  lofing  any  by  the 
waters,  which  mix  with  the  reft. 
To  7iiake  frong  cement  to  mix  luith  Lapis  LaZuH,  to  feparate 
the  finer  ajid  better  fluff  from  the  other. 
One  cannot  fo  eafily  part  the  finer /dr/)// A^a*// from  its  grofler 
parts,  without  making  ufe  of  this  cement  to  unbind  the  parts: 
like  four  ounces  of  very  pure  and  clear  Venice-turpentine  j  fix 
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ounces  of  rofin  of  the  pine,  fix  ounces  of  Grecian  pitch,  three 
ounces  of  very  good  niaftichj  three  ounces  of  frefli  wax,  an 
ounce  and  half  of  linfced-oil  cleanfed,  as  fiiall  be  directed. 

Put  the  turpentine  into  a  nevv-glaz'd  earthen  pot  very  clean, 
to  diflbive  over  a  flow  charcoal  tire,  and  concinuc  Itining  it 
with  a  wooden  fpatula,  throw  into  this  by  degrees,  the  rolinof 
the  pine,  in  fmall  pieces,  and  Itir  it  flill  very  wclU  thus  put  in 
luccciTively  the  pitch,  the  mallick  in  powder,  and  lafi:  of  all 
the  wax  fliced  fmall,  ftirring  all  continually  about  to  mix  and 
incorporate.  Take  great  care  of  your  fire,  left  the  cement 
Diould  blaze,  or  burn,  all  the  ingredients  being  hot  of  them- 
felves,  andcombuftible.  Having  well  incorporated  them,  pour 
m  the  linl'ecd-oil,  ftirring  it  as  before,  and  fo  let  it  boil  gently 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

To  try  whether  the  cement  be  enough,  drop  fome  of  it  off 
the  fpatula  into  a  vefifel  of  cold  water :  if  it  (pread,  'tis  not 
enough  j  but  if  it  do  not,  'tis  fufficiently  boil'd ;  lb  take  it  off. 
Orelfe  you  may  wet  your  fingers,  and  take  a  drop  thereof,  roll 
and  draw  it  out  in  length  j  if  it  fnaps  and  breaks  of  it  felf,  'tis  a 
fign  that  'tis  enough :  take  it  oflF,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  into  an 
hypo  eras-bag  fteeped  before  in  hot  water,*  take  care  to  let  it 
go  all  through  into  a  veffel  of  cold  water,  and  for  the  better  fe- 
curity,  fqueexe  it  along  from  top  to  bottom  with  two  flat  fticks, 
that  none  may  remain  in  your  bag.  Afterwards  work  it  well 
with  your  hands,  till  all  the  water  be  drained  from  it,  and  be- 
caufe  being  hot  it  may  ftick  to  your  fingers,  you  may  anoint 
them  with  fome  of  the  linfeed-oil. 

The  cement  being  thus  prepared,  keep  it  in  a  veflel  of  cold 
water,  fhiftingyour  water  every  day>  or  every  fecond  dayi  and 
by  this  method  you  may  keep  it  for  ten  years. 

To  7nake  a  weaker  Ce7nent  for  feparating  the  colours  of 
Lapis  Lazuli. 

This  fecond  cement,  which  is  the  fofter  and  milder,  otight 
to  be  firft  employ'd  on  the  powder  of  lapis  lazuli-^  it  draws 
the  colour  much  quicker  and  better  than  the  ftrong  cement) 
which  ought  not  to  be  ufed  till  after  the  milder ;  the  whole  fe- 
cret  of  feparating  the  colours,  confifting  in  ufing  the  cements; 
for  without  a  due  care  hereof,  it  cannot  be  done  perfedtly. 

To  make  this  cement,  you  muft  take  four  ounces  of  very 
pure  turpentine,  four  ounces  of  rofin  of  pine,  fix  ounces  of 
Grecian  pitch,  one  ounce  of  frefh  wax,  fix  drams  of  linfeed-oil 
purified,  mix  and  inc9rporate  them  fucceflively  as  before.  Ob- 
ferve  only,  that  this  is  fooner  done  than  the  former,  becaufe'tis 
weaker,  and  will  give  the  colour  fooned^  therefore  you  muft 
maxiage  accordingly. 
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To  purify  Linfeed-Oil. 
The  ufe  we  have  for  linfeed-oil  in  our  cement,  obliges  us  to 
give  this  preparation,  and  way  of  purifying  it,  whereby  it  is  made 
more  fit  for  our  purpofe. 

Take  good  and  clear  linfeed  oil,  of  the  colour  of  faffron,  and 
put  it  in;o  a  glafs,  fhap'd  like  an  ox-horn,  with  an  hole  at  bot- 
tom to  let  out  the  water,  which  you  muft  mix  with  the  oil, 
letting  them  fectle  until  the  oil  riles  all  uppermoft;  then  open  the 
hole,  and  let  the  water  out,  and  the  oil  remain  behind.  Then 
lliake  the  oil  again,  with  more  freiTi  water,  let  it  lettle,  and  the 
water  run  out  as  before  j  do  thus  eight  or  ten  times,  till  the 
water  comes  out  as  clear  as  it  went  in,  and  fo  the  oil  will  be 
pure  and  he  for  your  ufe;  keep  it  well  Itopt  in  a  glafs  bottle. 
If  you  can't  get  linfeed-oil,  you  may  ufe  oil  of  bitter-almonds, 
without  purifying,  for  it  need>  none;  but  take  notice,  the  lin- 
feed oil  is  belt  of  any,  though  cheaper  than  the  other. 

Ho'di  to  incorporate  the  povjcier  of  Lapis  LaT-uli  'ivith  the 

flrong^  or  weaker  cement. 
We  have  already  given  the  way  to  prepare  the  powder  fot 
mixing  with  the  cement,  to  excraft  the  colours  j  wenowconae 
to  lliew  how  to  mix  it  with  the  cement,  in  order  to  extract  the 
ultrtnnaririL'  from  them  for  painting. 

Take  a  pound  of  the  powder,  and  the  like  quantity  of  ce- 
ment adlgn'd  before,  obferving  always  to  take  the  firft  that  was 
work'd  with  the  hands  j  cut  the  cement  fmall,  and  the  pieces 
being  a  little  wet,  put  them  into  a  glaz'd  earthen  pot,  over  a 
fire  of  red-hot  afhes  to  melt,- and  take  care  it  does  not  boil;  if 
it  iliould,  you  mull  prevent  the  damage  which  it  might  caufe, 
by  putting  in  Tome  linfeed-oil.  The  cement  being  thus  melted, 
anoint  all  your  fpatula  over,  from  the  handle  downwards  with 
the  fame  oil,  and  fo  put  in  the  powder  by  very  little  quantities, 
and  taking  a  great  deal  of  time,  that  they  may  the  better  in- 
corporate; and  be  lure  to  ftir  it  all  the  while  very  well  with  the 
fpatula,  fo  as  to  make  it  all  alike,  until  it  become  like  an  oint- 
ment or  falve:  then  off  with  the  pot,  and  throw  the  fluff  boil- 
ing hot  into  an  earthen-bafon  of  cold  water,  and  at  that  very 
inftanttakeoff  all  that  fticks  to  the  fides  of  the  pot-  When  it  is 
cold  enough  to  be  handled,  if  it  appears  well  colour'd,  it  is  a 
iigh  you  have  work'd  it  well:  this  done,  rub  your  hand  with 
linfeed-oil,  and  work  it  as  they  do  a  pafte  of  bread  or  dough, 
for  one  hour,  that  it  may  be  throughly  compact.  The  longer 
you  work  it,  the  better  and  eafier  the  colour  may  be  drawn  j 
afterwards  make  it  up  like  a  loaf  or  brick,  and  fet  it  in  an  earthen 
difli  to  dry,  pouring  thereon  fome  frefh  water;  let  it  fteep  for 
fifteen  days,  the  longer  the  better  for  extradling  the  ultrama- 
rine. 
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To  extraEi  the  Ultramarine.' 

Take  therefore  the  loaf  of  cement  and  powder,  wadiing  ic 
in  the  fame  water  extraordinary  well  with  your  hands  j  weigh  it 
to  know  the  quantity  of  oil  it  requires,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen 
bowl  or  diih,  very  fmoothly  glazd,  rubbing  firfl:  the  bottom 
with  your  linfeed  oil;  then  pour  in  water  fcarce  warm'd,  until 
it  arife  two  inches  above  the  matter;  let  it  ftand  in  this  condi- 
tion a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  (or  lefs  in  thefpring-time;)  pour 
this  water  afterwards  into  the  veflel  before  mencion'd,  adding 
more  warm  water  to  your  matter,  and  fo  it  will  foften :  con- 
tinue thus  whilft  there  remains  any  tindlure  thereon ;  by  this 
means  all  the  fubftance  that  is  good  for  any  thing,  will  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  cement,  which  cannot  be  done  otherwife. 

Whilft  it  is  imbib'd  in  the  warm  water,  you  muft  move  and 
rowl  it  gently  round  with  two  fticks,  or  fpatula's  of  box,  or  any 
other  well  polifh'd  wood,  rounded  at  the  ends  fmooth  like  a  wall- 
nut;  let  them  be  about  an  ell  long,  and  an  inch  thick.  When- 
ever you  perceive  the  matter  ftick  to  the  bottom  of  your  diih, 
rub  your  hands  with  linfeed-oil,  and  ftir  it  about  leifurcly  fo  as 
to  colour  the  water,  which  you  muft  put  along  with  the  former, 
in  the  mean  time  holding  up  the  matter  with  your  ftaves,  left 
it  fhould  ftick  to  the  veflel. 

Take  notice  that  a  little  fteeping  at  firft  will  tinge  the  water 
very  much,  and  when  the  cement  is  juft  yielding  its  colour,  ic 
will  difcover  certain  bluifh  ftreaks  on  the  water  like  the  /i»'s-rays, 
and  then  you  muft  ftrain  this  water  out  among  the  other,  through 
a  fearce,  that  the  grofler  part  of  the  cement  may  remain;  after- 
wards pour  in  by  little  and  little  the  frefh  warm  water,  ftirring 
the  cement  calily,  that  it  may  not  dilate  too  much,  and  give 
its  colour  all  at  once.  After  you  have  thus  ftirr'd  it  about  five 
or  fix  times,  clofe  andamafsit  anew,  by  which  means  you'll  fee 
how  much  it  is  diminifli'dj  and  what  quantity  of  colour  it  has 
given. 

If  the  lapis  be  good  and  right,  you'll  find  the  firft  ftcep-; 
ings,  yield  about  four  or  five  ounces  of ///?r<7W,??-/7;e,  which  keep 
apart  by  its  felf  as  the  beft  and  fineft  colour,  though  it  appear 
grolTer  than  the  others  of  this  fort,  by  reafon  of  the  gold-co- 
lour'd  veins,  which  are  peculiarly  therein. 

For  the  fecond,  whereof  you'll  have  three  or  four  ounces, 
you  muft  follow  the  procefles  aforementioned  :  this  indeed  will 
be  finer  than  the  other,  but  not  fo  good  a  colour;  keep  it  alio 
by  it  felf. 

■  Draw  off  a  third,  and  this  will  be  ftill  finer  than  the  former, 
hut  paler,  and  more  bright  coloured.  You  muft  ftill  purfue 
the  fame  Directions  to  extract  it,  letting  your  Water  bs  bu:  halt 
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lukewarm,  and  take  care  to  manage  the  cement  dextroufly  wkb 
the  fpatula's,  and  fo  preferve  the  colour  apart. 

You  may  ex'tract  a  fourth  colour  after  this  rate,  but  the  wa- 
ter muft  be  hotter,  and  you  mult  prefs  the  cement  veiy  well 
with  the  fpatula's  to  fqueexe  out  the  colour ;  and  if  meer  water 
will  not  do,  make  ufe  of  the  mild  lixivium.  This  lafl:  colour 
will  be  greyifh  or  adi-colour'd,  and  of  no  great  value,  and  there- 
fore not  at  all  to  be  mix'd  with  any  of  the  reil. 

Obferve  here  that  you  can't  rake  up  lefs  than  eight  hours  full, 
to  extract  the  colours,  nor  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  to  allow  the  wa- 
ter for  fettling  ^  and  if  you  perceive  the  colour  does  not  come 
out  free  enough  with  the  warm  water,  add  a  third  part  of  our 
mild  lixiTjium^  and  if  that  does  not  do,  ufe  all  lixivium,  but 
let  it  be  cold;  and  when  that  fails  tooof  effedling  itfufficiently, 
you  mufi:  make  a  tixivium  of  vine-ftalk  aflies,  and  this  being 
il:rain'd,  let  it  boil  for  half  a  quatterof  an  hour,  until  it  be  fharp 
enough  to  bite  your  tongue  j  and  then  let  it  fettle  and  grow  clear; 
this  is  your  lall  fhift  for  extradting  your  colour,  and  with  this 
tieated,  waDiyour  cement  very  well,  and  fet  it  afide.  The  whole 
deGgn  of  all  this  trouble,  is  only  to  ferve  for  obtaining  the  greater 
quantity  of  ultra?narinej  and  this  confifts  in  the  goodnefs  of  the 
lapis  lazuli  and  the  cement,  which  the  circumfpedlion  and  care 
taken  in  all  their  preparations  muft  advance- 
The  method  of  clear} fing  the  Ultramarine  'when  it  is  feparated 
frov:  the  cement. 

After  you  have  extracted  all  your  colours  out  of  the  cement, 
and  the  v/arer  quite  fettled  and  feparated  from  them,  pour  on 
fome  of  the  mild  lixivluw  before  prefcribed,  and  fb  wafh  them 
with  your  liands,  (but  don't  rub  it  between  them)  thus  you'll 
take  away  all  the  greafe  of  the  cement;  afcerwards  wafh  it  three 
or  four  times  in  fair  water,  and  let  the  v/aters  fettle  well  before 
you  put  them  into  their  proper  vefiels. 

You  may  elfe  ano:her  way  purge  i\\z  ultramarine  thus:  take 
the  yolks  of  puile:s-eggs,  that  have  been  fed  only  with  corn, 
and  not  v-'ith  greens^  prick thefe  with  a  pin,  and  fomoiften  the 
colours,  kneading  the  mafs  with  your  hands,  and  wafliing  it 
afterwards  wirh  your  mild  lixivium,  until  the  lixivium  falls  off 
clear  again.  This  done,  wafh  them  three  or  four  times  over 
w!:h  fair  water,  letting  the  v/aters  fettle  well  before  you  put 
them  into  their  velFels. 

This  lalt  way  of  purifying  the  ultramarine^  is  mighty  efFec- 
tua! ;  but  here  is  another  help  to  be  ufed  v;ith  it,  which  is  a  very 
great  fecret,  and  performed  thus :  After  the  Colours  are  quite 
walTied  according  to  former  directions,  as  well  as  poffible,  you 
muitcdfl:  ihciem  by  little  and  little,  a  bull's-gall,  rubbing  it  by 
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«.icgreeswith)K5ur  hands;  fowalli  them  often  in  dear  water, and 
you'll  have  the  colour  in  full  perfection. 

To  flra'tn  oif  the  Ultramarine  already  luaJJ/d  aitd purified. 
It  is  neceltary  to  ftrain  off  the  ultramarine,  and  the  reft  of 
the  colours,  that  if  any  greafe,  or  un»5luofuy  of  the  cement  re- 
main, it  may  be  taken  quite  away,  for  thefe  colours  require  a 
perfed  and  extraordinary  purification. 

For  this  purpofe  take  a  fine  fearce,  and  pour  thereon  the  la(^ 
waters,  with  which  you  waflied  the  ultramarine-y  and  fo  ftrain 
them  afterwards  through  another  fine  fearce,  and  a  third  time 
through  red  quintain  or  crape;  but  you  muft  obferve  v/hen  you 
ftrain  them,  to  let  them  ftand  'till  you  perceive  them  limpid 
and  clear,  and  fo  foak  off  the  water  dextrouQy  with  a  fpunge, 
and  be  fure  not  to  ftrain  them  proraifcuoufly  all  together. 

This  being  done  to  all  the  waters,  let  your  colours  fettle  in 
their  proper  veflels,  and  dry  in  the  lliade;  when  dry,  put  them 
into  little  leather  bags  j  tie  thefe  clofe,  rubbing  them  and  pref- 
ling  them  with  your  hands :  this  will  make  them  very  fubtile, 
and  when  the  bags  are  opened,  they'll  fliew  much  fairer  than 
before. 

To  correEl  the  colours  juft  before  prepared. 
Few  perfons,  unlefs  fuch  as  are  very  curious  of  their  vvo!-!--» 
make  any  ufe  hereof,  bccaufe  of  the  time  it  takes  up,   tho'ic 
would  turn  very  much  to  their  account ;  for  one  ounce  of  thu 
colour  correded,  will  go  farther  than  three  that  are  not. 

If  you  would  make  your  colours  juft  befote  prepared,  much 
finer  and  effecftual  than  they  are,  mi::  them  again  with  a  ftront^ 
cement,  and  let  them  remain  therein  for  three  days;  afterward.^ 
proceed  according  to  the  laft  diredions,  to  feparare  them  again  ; 
reiterate  this  over  again,  and  you'll  have  them  exceedinsi;  good', 
and  tho'  they  diminifli  fomewhat  in  weight,  ye:  that  lofs  will  be 
repaid  confiderably  in  the  beauty  and  value. 
A-iiother  i;jay  to  make  Ultramarine,  and  dra'jj  off" the  colours 
ivith  more  exped/tion. 
This  method  of  making  ultramarine  is  much  more  ready  than 
the  former ;  and  experience  will  fhew  whether  the  colour  be  a 
gainer  or  lofer  thereby. 

Take  a  pound  of  lapis  lazuli,  calcine  it  in  a  crucible,  and 
quench  it  afterwards  in  vinegar,  fo  let  it  dry,  and  then  reduce 
it  to  a  very  fine  powdery  grind  k  on  a  porphyry  wih  fair  water, 
and  fet  in  a  glazed  earthen  vcffel  in  the  fliade,  until  it  be  dry ; 
if  you  find  it  coagulated  all  in  a  mafs,  you  muft  powdc-r  it  again. 

This  done,make  a  cement  of  three  ounces  of  Gr^r/^;/ pitch,  four 
ounces  of  rolin  of  the/*/?/?,  three  ounces  ohnafiich,  three  ounces  of 
frankincc;:fe,  two  ounces  of  oil-olizr ;  fet  thefe  over  a  (low  fire 
in  afmall  earthen  pot,  into  which  pour  hrft  the  oil,  and  when  that's 
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hot,  put  in  the  rofin,  then  the  pitch,  then  the  incenfe,  and  li}ft 
of  all  the  inafiichj  ftirring  them  continually  with  the  wooden 
Jpatu/jy  and  let  them  boil  a  little. 

Having  made  the  cement,  get  another  earthen  veflcl,  and  put 
thereinto  the  Lipis  /iizu/i,  and  pour  on  it  the  cement  hot,  ftir- 
ring the  whole  together  with  the  yp^fK//?  very  leifurcly,  until  they 
pierfeftly  incorporate^  let  this  ftand  a  whole  day,  and  when  you 
would  draw  off  the  colours,  pour  thereon  boiling  water,  ftir- 
ring it  very  fmartly. 

When  it  begins  to  cool,  pour  it  out,  and  fo  put  in  more  hot 
water;  do  thus 'till  the  wa:er  begins  to  draw  off"  the  colour,  and 
fo  continue  until  it  be  quite  ex'tradted;  you  may  diftinguifh  the 
waters,  and  fo  fet  them  apart,  and  obtain  the  variety  of  colour 
as  in  the  former  way. 

If  your  colour  feems  to  be  clammy  or  nafty,  you  may  cor- 
reS:  it  thus:  aid  thereto  tartar  dilTolved  in  water,  as  much  as 
will  drown  it,  and  let  it  repofe  for  one  day  at  leaft,  fo  walli  it 
in  warm  water,  and  you  will  by  that  means  have  it  very  corredt, 
and  well-purified. 

Anothsr  'v:ay  to  make  Ultramarine. 

Granting  the  two  former  ways  to  be  fufficienr,  we  will  how- 
ever here  give  a  third,  which  we  believe  may  as  well  bepleafing 
to  thofe,  who  are  not  fatisfied  with  the  other,  as  to  fuch  per- 
fons  as  have  a  curiofity  for  thefe  forts  of  work ;  and  thus  we  pro- 
pofe  to  proceed. 

You  muft  break  the  lapis  into  grofs  pieces,  as  fmall  as  nuts, 
then  fet  thefe  in  a  ciucible  into  the  furnace,  'till  they  redden 
with  heat,  andfo  caff  them  into  cold  water;  dothusfixorfeven 
times,  and  fo  reduce  them  to  impalpable  powder  in  a  porphyry- 
mortar  well  covered  over,  left  the  powder,  which  is  very  fub- 
tilf,  Hiould  difperfe  away  into  the  air,  and  then  fearce  it  with  a 
line  fearce  alfo  covered. 

After  this,  take  rolin  o^pinesj  ordinary  black  pitch,  maflichy 
freih  wax,  and  turpciitine-,  of  each  three  ounces;  of  incenfe  and 
l:nfeed-oil,  each  one  ounce ;  melt  all  together  in  an  earthen  veflel, 
ftirring  them  very  well,  that  they  may  mix;  this  ftuff' being  well 
incorporated,  caff  xx.  into  water,  arid  keep  it  for  ufe. 

To  each  pound  of  lapis  lazuli  add  iQn  ounces  thereof,  and 
fet  them  to  didblve  in  a  pot  over  a  fmall  fire,  firft  melting  the 
cement,  and  then  caffing  on  the  lapis  lazuli  by  little  and  little, 
ohferving  fach  an  order  in  this,  and  continually  ftirring  the  mafs 
V/iih  a  ftick,  that  they  may  mix  infenfibly  together.  Afterwards 
caff  the  mafs  into  an  earthen  veflel  of  cold  water,  and  anointing 
your  hands  with  linfeed-oil,  mould  it  up  into  a  number  of  cakes, 
Or  rolls,  which  leave  in  cold  water  for  five  days,  fliifting  the 
water  every  other  day. 

This 
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This  done,  put  them  into  a  large  and  very  clean  glazed  earthen 
vellcl,  pouringonihcm  feme  clean  hot  watery  when  that  cools, 
pour  in  more  hor,  and  do  thus  'till  the  paftils  foften  with  the 
heat  of  the  water :  this  done,  put  them  into  hot  water,  and  let 
them  be  until  it  receive  a  bluifli  colour.  Strain  this  water  to 
receive  the  grolTer  pieces,  and  fo  put  it  into  another  glazed  earthen 
vellel  very  clean,  adding  more  to  the  paftils,  which  ftrain  through 
a  fine  I'earce  afterwards  among  the  former  j  continue  this  until 
all  the  colour  be  extrafted,  and  no  more  remain  behind. 

Your  water  muft  be  only  warm,  otherwife  it  will  occafiona 
blacknefs  in  the  colour,  v/hich  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  im- 
ports very  much. 

All  the  coloured  waters  being  in  the  veffel,  you  may  cleanfe 
them  of  any  undtuofity,  by  repoiing  them  for  twenty-four  hours, 
in  which  time  the  colour  will  ftick  to  the  bottom  j  then  you 
may  pour  off  the  water  gently  into  another  veflel,  and  it  will 
carry  off  the  greafc  along  with  it ;  ftrain  it  afterwards  into  the 
veffel,  where  the  colour  is  again,  through  a  fine  fearce,  and  all 
thegreafeand  naftinefs  will  be  left  behind.  Do  thus  thrice,  ftir- 
ring  the  colour  very  well  every  time  you  return  the  water  to  it, 
that  the  filth  and  greafe  may  afcend  from  it,  and  it  will  always 
ftay  in  ftraining  on  the  fearce  behind  the  water. 

This  done,  let  the  colour  precipitate  entirely,  and  fo  pour  off 
all  the  water  very  leifurcly,  for  fear  of  difturbing  itj  dry  this 
colour,  and  you'll  have  delicate  ultramarine. 

If  you  would  imitate  this  colour  at  little  charge,  make  ufe  of 
our  blue  enamel,  after  the  fame  manner  ^  and  inftead  of  the  la- 
pis lazuliy  oblerving  without  exception  the  like  regimen  and  pre- 
Icription  juft  now  delivered  in  every  refped:,  and  by  this  means 
you'll  have  a  very  pretty  agreeable  colour  to  paint  with,  and  for 
tinging  of  gial;3. 

This  blue  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable  colours  ufed 
in  painting. 

Thofe,  who  prepare  it,  make  ufually  four  forts,  which  ispro- 
cur'd  by  fo  many  different  lotions,  or  walhings. 

There  is  ultramarme  of  the  firft  fort  fold  for  1 1  /.  fterling  an 
ounce,  and  of  the  lail:  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  fliillings. 

Uhr.iynarine  muft  be  chofcn  of  an  high  colour,  and  well-ground, 
which  mav  be  known  by  putting  it  between  the  teeth,  and  if 
it  feel  gritty,  it  is  a  iign  it  has  not  been  well-ground. 

To  know  whether  it  be  pure  and  unmix'd,  put  a  little  of  it 
into  a  crucible,  and  (o  heat  it  red-hoc  j  and  if  the  powder  ha^ 
not  chang'd  its  colour  after  this  trial,  it  is  certainly  pure^  oii 
the  contrary,  if  there  be  any  change,  or  any  black  fpecks  in  it, 
then  it  has  been  adulterated. 

■  '  Bcfides 
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Befides  this,  there  is  another  ibrt  call'd  commo7i^  or  Dutch  ul- 
tramarine^ which  ii  only  lapis^  or  [malt  well-ground  and  puU 
veriz'd;   the  colour  of  which,    when   uTed   by  the  painters,  is 
much  hkc  that  of  true  ultmmarim^  tho'  much  lefs  valued. 
To  ynake  Ultramarine. 

Pour  five  ounces  ot  linfeed-oil  into  an  earthen  diOi,  with  three 
or  four  drops  of  water,  fet  ic  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  ftand  'till  it 
begins  to  fry  or  boil  j  and  then  put  in  half  a  poundof  vihtte  Vir- 
gin -u-'^jx,  broken  into  fmall  bits.  When  the  vva.x  is  melted,  put 
in  half  a  pound  ok  Greek  pitch,  and  two  ounces  of  powder  of 
mafiichy  which  has  been  before  mclred  by  icfelf,  and  aUb  an  ounce 
of  turpentine  ^  let  all  together  ftand  over  the  fuc  to  melt  for  an 
hour. 

Afterwards  pour  this  compoffion  into  cold  water,  and  if  ic 
proves  foft  like  butter,  it  is  enough  ^  but  if  you  feel  any  hard 
grains  or  grit,  conclude  that  the  viaftich  has  not  been  melted  e- 
noujh,  therefore  fet  it  over  the  hre  again. 

When  the  whole  is  brought  to  a  due  temper;  put  blue  lapis 
into  a  crucible,  and  fet  it  into  the  fire  'till  it  is  red-hot,  like  the 
fire  itfelf,  and  then  throw  it  into  ivhite-vjine  vinegar ;  which  ic 
vv'ill  imbibe,  or  abforb,  'till  it  burfts  and  breaks  into  fmall  bits. 
Pound  thefe  bits  in  a  mortar,  and  then  incorporate  this  powder 
<.vith  a  litde  of  the  above-mentioned  compofitioni  but  with  as 
little,  as  poffiibly  may  be,  and  lee  it  remain  in  this  ftate  for  a- 
bout  fourteen  or  fifteen  days. 

This  being  done,  lay  a  board  a  litde  inclined  upon  the  edge 
of  a  table  (which  board,  if  it  had  a  channel  or  trench  cut  along 
it,  would  be  more  convenient)  and  under  the  foot  of  this  board 
place  a  glafs  vedel  or  receiver,  and  put  the  blue  pafl:e  at  the 
upper  part  of  it,  and  a  veflel  of  water  over  that,  fo  that  it  may 
dhiil  drop  by  drop  upon  the  pafte. 

Having  difpos'd  all  things  in  this  manner,  help  the  water  to 
dilute  the  pafte,  by  ilirring  ic  very  gently  with  the  fmall  end  of 
a  fmooth  ftick. 

The  firft  blue,  which  will  come  away  drop  by  drop,  will 
prove  the  fineft  j  and  when  you  perceive  that  it  begins  to  lofe 
part  of  its  beauty,  change  the  veiTel  that  receives  it,  and  this 
will  be  a  iecond  blue ;  and  you  may  likewife  by  thus  changing 
the  receiver  have  a  third  fort,  which  you  may  ufe. 

Set  thefe  three  forts  of  nhramari-ae  to  dry,  then  put  them  up 
fcparately  in  bags  of  white  leather. 

Another  ivay  of  making  Ultramarine. 
Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  iapis  lazuli^  and  lay  it  upon  burn- 
ing coals,  letting  ic  lie  'till  ic  is  red-hot,  and  then  quench  ic  in 
very  flrong  vinegar. 

-  "  After 
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Afrcr  this  his  been  done,  grind  upon  a  hard  marble  done  with 
rectified  brandy ;  the  more  it  is  ground,  the  finer  the  ultrama- 
r/wd"  Will  be.  When  it  has  been  thoroughly  ground,  leave  it  upon 
the  marblcj  or  you  may  put  it  up  in  a  vefTel,  while  you  prepare 
a  paile,  or  paftel;,  for  the  incorporating  the  lafts  with. 

In  order  to  make  this  parte,  take  two  ounces  o^  yelloiv  tuax, 
two  Ounces  of  turpe7:tive-,  as  much  rofiny  and  as  much  I'mfeed^ 
oil-,  melt  all  thele  together  over  a  (low  fire,  'till  they  begin  to 
bubble,  which  when  it  does,  it  i>  enough. 

Pour  this  melted  compofition  into  glai'd  pans,  and  it  will  be 
your  ultramarins  paftel  or  pafte,  of  which  take  a  quantity  pro- 
portionable to  that  of  the  Ai/>//,  that  has  been  prepar'd,  and  knead 
them  together  upon  the  marble  ftone,  /'.  e.  both  the  lapis  and 
paftel  together,  which  when  they  have  been  incorporated,  leave 
them  in  that  ftate  for  a  night. 

Then  in  order  to  force  the  ultramarine  out  of  the  paftel,  pour 
fair  water  upon  it,  and  knead  it  with  your  hands  like  a  piece  of 
dough,  and  the  ultramarine  will  fqueeze  out,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ceiv'd  into  an  earthen  veftel  izx.  under  your  hands ;  then  leave 
it  to  fettle  in  the  faid  water,  'till  you  perceive  the  ultramarine 
has  funk  to  the  bottom. 

Another  '■xay.  Take  linfeed-oil,  vew  ivax,  and  arganjb»,  of 
each  two  ounces ;  rofm^  and  mafiich  in  tears,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  i  Burgundy  pitch  two  ounces  j  incenfe  o^frajtkincenfe  one 
drachm,  of  dragon  s-hlood  the  fame  quantity;  let  each  of  thefe 
ingredients  be  bruifed  in  a  mortar  by  themfelves ;  then  let  the 
linfeed-oil  over  the  fire  in  a  pan,  and  when  it  begins  to  fry,  put 
in  the  ingredients  one  after  another,  letting  the  dragoj^ s-hlood  be 
put  in  laft ;  ftirring  the  others  continually  with  a  ftick,  ox  fpa- 
tula-y  and  when  you  perceive  the  compofition  to  become  glu- 
tinous and  ftringy  to  your  fingers,  the  pafte  is  fit  for  ufe. 

Then  having  prepar'd  the  lapis  lazuliy  by  burning  it  on  a  coal- 
fire,  quenching  ir  in  white-wine  vinegar,  grinding  ic  very  fine 
upon  a  marble,  and  fearcing  it  through  a  fine  fearce;  incorpo- 
rate it  with  your  pafte,  and  let  it  remain  in  that  ftate  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  force  out  the  uhraviarine  with  fpring-water, 
but  be  fure  not  to  ule  any  other  water,  and  you  will  have  the 
firft  tincture,  or  degree  of  hlue^  which  will  be  the  fineft  and 
moit  lively  of  ail :  repeat  thi:>  to  the  third  time,  and  if  after  all 
tiie  remains  be  put  into  a  chymical  vclTel,  you  may  get  out  the 
gold  v/ith  which  the  lapis  v/as  impregnated. 

Some  perfoni  knead  the  pafte  at  once  in  a  vefTel  o!^  milk- warm 
water,  into  which  they  fqueexe  the  ultramarine^  leaving  it  to 
fettle  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  then  pour  off  the 
water  by  inclination,  aPfd  find  the  ultrainarine  at  the  bottom, 
which  they  let  to  dry  in  the  fun. 

Some 
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Some  leave  the  lapis  incorporated  in  the  pafte  for  the  rpacej 
of  a  month,  before  they  fqueeze  out  the  tdtramarwe  ^  and  inf 
thepafte  put  only  oil  of  turpQutine^  in  (lead  of  I'mfeed-oil  and?«r- 
pentine  i  and  black  pitch  inftead  of  Burgundy  pitch  :  and  as  for] 
the  lapis  itfelf,  they  heat  it,  quench  it,  grind  it,  and  fearce  it  in  I 
the  manner  before  direded. 

UNANIMITY  is  reprefented  [in  P^wi/m,?]  cloth'd  in  a  blue| 
robe,  mantle,  and  buskins,  with  a  chaplet  of  blue  lillies. 

UNDAUNTEDNESS  is  reprefented  [in  P<2/«/;>5,  &c.]  by  I 
fi  vigorous  youth  in  white  and  red,  Pnewing  his  riaked  arms  j 
feeming  to  ftay  for,  and  fuftain  the  fiiock  of  a  bull. 

His  arms  fliew  his  confidence  in  his  own  valour,  to  fight  the 
bull,  which  being  provoked,  becomes  fierce,  and  requires  a  de-. 
Iperate  force  to  refift  him ;  for  undauntednefs  is  the  excefs  of 
bravery  and  ftoutnefs ;  and  we  call  a  man  undaunted,  when,  for 
ends  propofcd  to  himlelf,  he  fears  not  what  others  ufuallyfear. 

CIVIL  UNION,  a  woman  of  a  chearful  pleafant  counte-; 
nance,  holding  an  olive-branch  in  one  hand,  encircled  with  myr-: 
tie,  the  fifli  y^^r/^y  in  the  other. 

The  olive  and  myrtle  lignify  the  plcafure  taken  in  the  ami- 
cable correfpondence  of  citizens,  for  thole  trees  are  naturally 
and  mutually  joined,  ib  ought  citii^ns  to  embrace  each  other. 
The  fifh  mutual  love,  for  if  one  of  them  Avallows  the  hookj 
the  others  hailen  to  bite  the  line  afunder. 

UNQUIET  LIFE  is  reprefented  [in  Tainting,  &c.]  by  Si~ 
fyphus  xoWmg  a  huge  ftone  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which  ftill 
falls  back  again. 

The  mountain  denotes  the  life  of  man,'  the  top  of  it,  the  qui- 
etnefs  and  tranquillity  to  which  we  aipirc;  the  ilone,  the  great 
pains  every  one  takes  to  arrive  at  it.  6''/^/>/.^»jlignifies  the  mind, 
which  always  breathes  after  refir,  and  fearce  has  obtained  it,  but 
defires  ftill  j  for  fome  place  it  iq  riches,  ibme  in  honours,  fome 
in  learning;  this  in  health,  that  in  reputation ;  fo  that  it  is  found 
only  by  accident. 

VOLUPIA,  the  goddefs  of  pleafure,  was  depicted  as  a  lady 
of  a  pale  and  lean  countenance,  fitting  in  a  pontifical  and  ma- 
jcflick  chair,  embroidered  and  emboiled  with  ftars  of  gold, 
treading  and  trampling  uoon  virtue. 

F.  DE  VORSrERMAN  was  a  difciple  oi  Harman  Sacht- 
kven,  and  an  extraordinary  curious  and  neat  landskip-painter 
in  little,  in  which  he  may  very  reafonably  be  faid  to  have  ex- 
ceeded all  the  painters  of  his  time.  He  performed  his  landskips 
with  wonderful  care  and  neatnefs  after  the  Dutch  gout.  He 
fpir'd  no  pains  in  his  views,  which  commonly  reprefent  places 
on  zhzRbine-^  where  he  had  Itudied  and  accuftomed himfelf  to 
take  in  a  lar^e  extent  of  hills  and  diilance.    The  extravagant 
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prices  he  demanded  for  his  pictures  hindred  him  "often  frohi 
being  employ 'd  by  king  Charles  II.  who  was  pleafed  wich  his 
manner  of  paintings  efpecially  that  piece  he  mad2  oili^wdfor- 
caflky  now  extant  in  the  royal  colledtion.  He  accompanied 
Sir  William  Soames,  fent  by  king  Jarf/es  II.  on  an  embaffy  to 
Confia7itntopk\  but  upon  that  minifter's  death  he  return'd  to 
France,  and  died.  His  defign  in  going  for  Turky,  was  to  draw 
all  the  remarkable  views  in  that  empire ^  buthewasdifappointed 
by  his  patron's  death,  without  whofe  protedlion  he  durft  not 
attempt  it,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  lovers  of  art. 

I        ^      LUKE  VORSTERMAN  painter  and  engraver 
I    A  jl\L^   of  Ant-xverp,  was  advifed  by  Feter  Paul  Rubers 
to  apply  himfelf  to  engraving;   he  engrav'd  the  works  of  the 
laid  Euhensy  as  alfo  thofe  of  Raphael  and  Vandyke. 

MARTIN  DE  VOS,  born  in  the  year  1540,  ftirdied  in  1/^/;', 
liv'd  at  Ant'u}erpj  excell'd  in  hiftory,  died  in  1604,  aged  6x. 

SIMON  VOUET  born  in  1582,  learn'd  of  his  father.  '  He 
liv'd  at  Venice,  Rome,  and  Paris,  excell'd  in  hiftory  and  por- 
traits, died  in  the  year  41,  aged  59  years. 

V.  P.  or     1  were  four  marks  ufed  by  John  Sebald  Behamy 
B  or  P.  or  >  when  he  did  not  care  to  put  his  own  name. 
J.S.P.       3 

URANIA  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,']  cloth'd  in  a  mantle 
of  az.ure,  fill'd  with  lamps. 

V.  S.  1622  ftands  for  Valentine  Sezentus,  the  fame  mark  was 
alfo  ufed  by  Virgilio  Sole. 

V.  S.  I.  fignifies  Ventura  Saletnhini  of  Sienna,  painter  and 
inventor. 

A   A  r  ANTHONY  VAN  VUATERL,  i.q.  Anthony 
jr\/  \      "^^^  Vuaterl  inventor,  is  found  in  certain  land- 
skips  and  folitudesj  it  is  fometimes  join'd  with  the  firft  of  the 
three  marks  that  follow  the  next,  /.  e.  H.  S.  P.  made  in  one. 

VULCAN  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  &c.]  Handing  by  a 
fmith's  forge,  and  hammering  on  an  anvil  on  mount  JEtva, 
making  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter,  and  arrows  for  the  god  of  love. 
The  opinions  which  the  ancients  had  0/"  Vulcan  ivere  various, 
a?id  accordingly  he  is  varioujly  reprefented  fame  times  in  one  man- 
ner, and  fometimes  in  another. 

Some  reprefent  him  lame  of  one  leg,  and  in  a  fcarlet  robe, 

I~  of  a  very  black  and  fvvarthy  complexion,  as  it  were  all  fmoaky ; 
of  a  general  ill-fliap'd  proportion  in  all  his  lineaments ;  and  be- 
caufe  he  is  the  husband  oi  Venus,  fhe  is  fometimes  painted  with 
him. 
Alexander  Neapolitanus  writes,  that  Vulcan  had  a  ftatue  erec- 
ted to  him  in  a  certain  place  in  Egypt,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
mole,  and  in  the  other  a  thunderbolt. 

The 
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The  mole  fignifies  he  fent  (as  they  imagined)  au  unfpeahaht^ 
Kif'Tnber  of  moles'  amon^  thent,  as  a  plague  to  themj  ijjhich  gna'u^d 
and  defirofd  ^very  tMng  that  was  goad. 

M  ANTONY  VUORMACE  a  Parkier  of  Colog7ie, 
liy'd  in  the  year  1^29,  he  engrav'd  the  twelve  a-| 
poflles  in  a  ftanding  pofture,  and  ufed  this  mark. 

W. 
To  make  fea ling  WAFERS . 

TAke  very  fine  flower,  mix  it  with  glair  of  eggs,  ifing-glafs, 
and  a  liitle  yeaft  ,•  mingle  the  materials,  beat  them  well  toge- 
ther, fpread  the  batter,  being  made  thin  wi"h  gum-water,  on  even 
tin-plates,  and  dry  ihem  in  a  ftove,  then  cut  them  out  for  ufe. 

You  may  make  them  of  what  colours  you  pleafc,  by  tinging 
the  paftc  with  B"rt2://e  or  Vermilion  for  red-^  hid'igo  or  Verditer, 
&C-  iox  blue  ;  Saffron-,  Turmeri<k,  ovGaffsbooge^Scc.  for  yellow. 
To  put  W  ALKS  lo/th  rows  of  trees  in  ferfpe^ive. 

If  only  a  finglerow  of  trees  on  each  fide  be  requir'd,  there  is 
no  need  for  making  a  plan  of  fquares  or  chequers. 

But  where  a  number  of  ijialks  are  to  be  fhewn,  we  think 
it  advifable  to  form  a  plan  in  occult  lines  with  trees,  and  from 
the  diagonals  of  the  little  fquares  termed  chereby^  to  ere<3:  per- 
pendiculars, as  is  lliewn  in  A.  B. 

If  you  defire  to  have  the  troes  further  or  lefs  apart,  increafe 
or  diminii"h  their  diftances  of  the  fquares  on  the  bale- line  ^  when 
yoq  have  given  the  ilem  of  the  firft  tree  its  proper  height,  as  A, 
C.  draw  a  line  fromGto  thepoint  of  light  D.  which  ray  CD. 
is  to  bound  theftemsofall  the  other  trees. 

The  firll  tree  A.  B.  fliews  that  you  may  give  them  what  turn 
or  form  you  pleafe  betv/een  the  2.  right  lines ;  and  that  they  are 
i^ol  to  bcdrawn  withtheftraitnefsofa  ruler. 

T  he  figure  underneath  is  perform'd  as  that  above ;  all  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  fquares  of  the  upper  are  diredl  or  in  front  j 
ajid  tliofc  of  the  under  viewed  angle-wife :  whence  the  meafures 
on  the  bafe  line  in  the  latter  cafe,  muftbe  all  drawn  to  the  points- 
of  diftance  E  and  F  perpendiculars  to  be  raised  from  the  litde- 
fquares,  and  the  reft  as  above. 

In  the  (ame  perfpeclive  where  il'^j/^j  are  drawn  to  the  points 
of  diftance,  one  may  add  others  drawn  from  the  points,  of 
fight-  Thus  the  middle  'i^alks  tends  to  the  point  G.  which 
is  the  point  of  fight,  and  the  others  to  the  points  E  F.  which 
arethofe  of  diftance. 

To  make  a  W ALNUT-grain  on  WOOD. 

Spread  on  it  thinj  or  8  lays  of  ftrong  glue  one  after  another> 
each  being  firft  dry'd,  and  it  will  become  fiiining  j  then  wet  a 
brufli  or  pencil  in  common  water,  and  fornj  the  knots  or  other 
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(Irokes  in  the  glue  whilft  warm,  and  Co  ftrike  hard  on  it  wich  a 
wooden  brulli,  and  lay  another  laying  oFglue  and  polifli  it. 
To  7nake  wood  of  the  ftf/o»r<)/ WALNUT-TREE. 
Dry  the  peels  of  walnuts  in  the  fun,  boil  them  in  nut-oil, 
and  rub  the  wood  over  with  it. 

WARLIKE  STRATAGEMS  are  reprefented  in  iPaintivg, 
&c.]  by  a  man  in  armour  j  a  rapier  by  his  fide,  a  lliield  on  his 
lett  arm,  and  a  frog  engraven  on  it,  with  a  piece  of  reed  againft 
his  jaws,  overagainlta  ferpent  going  to  devour  him,  on  one  fide 
a  leopard  j  over  his  helmet  a  dolphin. 

Armed,  becaufe  he  ought  to  be  upon  his  guard.  The  dolphin 
was  the  badge  oiUlyJJes^  the  author  offtratagems,  he  boreitifl 
memory  of  a  dolphin's  having  faved  hisfon.  The  frog  denotes 
prudence,  by  holding  a  reed  crofs  its  mouth ;  for  knowing  her 
lelf  inferiour  in  ftrength,  the  hydra  cannot  fwallow  her,  having 
the  reed  crofs-ways. 

To  WASH  COLOURS. 
Put  the  colour  into  a  glaz'd  vefTel,  and  put  fair  water  to  it 
plentifully,  wafh  it  well,  and  decant  (after  a  while)  the  water, 
,  do  this  6  or  7  times,*  at  laft  put  the  water  (being  juft  troubled) 
into  another  glaz'd  veflel,  leaving  the  dregs  at  the  bottom;  then 
into  this  fecond  vefTel  put  more  fair  water,  wafhing  it  as  before, 
till  the  water  (being  fettled)  be  clear,  and  the  colour  remain  fine 
at  the  bottom. 

Before  you  take  the  colour  out  ofthevejfel-^fpreadit  very  thin  a- 
hout  the  fides  thereof  and  ivhenit  is  dry,fo?ne  of  it  loiu  fall  t a 
^be  hot  torn  J  "juhich  keep  by  it  felf;  but  the  remainder  'which  (licks 
to  the  fdes  of  the  bafon  is  the  beft  of  all^  ivhich  luith  a  feather 
fir  ike  offfro77i  the  fides  of  the  veffel^for  it  will  be  finer  than  any 
floixier. 

STEEPING  of  COLOURS. 
Take  a  quantity  of  the  colour  and  put  it  into  a  fhell,  and  fill 
the  (hell  with  fair  water,  to  which  add  fome  fine  powder  of  alum, 
to  raife  the  colour  ^  let  it  thus  fleep  a  day  and  night,  and  you 
will  have  a  good  colour. 

Where  note,  faffron  ftcep'd  in  vinegar  gives  a  good  colour, 
and  the  Venice  berries  in  fair  water  and  a  litde  alum,  or  a  drop 
or  two  of  oil  of  vitriol,  makes  a  fair  yellow. 

But  fome  colours  are  to  be  boil'd,  as  Brazile,  logiuood-^  turn- 
fole-y  rtKds  of  'jjathiuts^  lijood-foot ^  &c.  thefe  when  boil'd  arc  to 
be  kept  clofeftopp'd  in  glafies,  till  you  have  occafion  to  ufc  them. 
To  make  WASH-BALLS. 
Take  a  pound  of  v/hite  cakcfoap,  fcrapeit,  and  pound  it  well 
in  a  mortar,  takeout  the  crumbles  that  are  notv/ell  incorporated, 
and  put  in  a  pound  of  ftarch  well  powder'd,  and  an  olince  of 
the  eflcnce  o^oran^e^  half  a  pint  of  macanet  water  prcpar'd ;  ftir 
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tliem  gently  with  a  peftle,  then  pound  them  till  they  are  all  well ' 
mixed,  make  thepafte  up  into  balls,  and  let  them  dry. 
Wajh-Balls  of  NEROLI. 

Take  4  pounds  of  cake-foap  well  clean'^:'d,  (crape  it  and  put  to  \i 
as  much  of  rofe  or  orange-flower  water  as  will  temper  it,  ftirring 
it  twice  a  day,  that  it  may  foak  the  better,  then  pound  it  well  and 
put  in  half  a  pound  of  habdanum  in  powder,  and  an  ounce  of 
Nero/i,  mix  them  into  a  pafte  and  fo  make  them  up  into  bails. 
IVafb-Balh  of  BO  LOGN A 

Take  three  bundles  or  boxes  of  thefe  balls,  pound  them  and 
dip  them  in  as  much  angel-water  as  will  wet  them,  then  add 
half  a  pint  of  Berrjamln  water,  and  of  the  palie  make  2.  equal 
cakes  by  pounding  them  well  \  then  beat  2  drachms  of  m.usk  or 
civet  very  fmall,  and  2  ounces  of  balm  of  Peru  dropp'd  in  by  de- 
grees ^  add  to  thefe  the  grofsellcnce  of  --^w/'^r,  and  lomeeflence 
of  Cloves  and  Cinnamon-^  mix  thefe  with  thepafte,  make  it  into 
balls,  and  keep  it  for  a  very  curious  perfume. 

in  this  nature  other  wafli-balls  or  pafte  may  be  made,  and 
perfumed  with  various  fcents. 

WASHING  [in  Pai^Jting,']  is  when  a  dedgn  drawn  with  a 
pen  or  crayon  has  fome  one  colour  laid  over  it  with  a  pencil,  as 
ijidian  ink^  hijlrc-,  Or  the  like,  to  make  it  appear  the  more  natu- 
ral, by  adding  the  fnadows  of  prominences,  apertures,  c^r.  and 
by  imitating  the  particular  matters  whereof  the  thing  is  fuppoled 
to  confift, 

Thus  they,  wafli  wich  a  pale  rcd^  to  imitate  brick  and  tiles  j 
with  a  pale  Indian  hlue^  to  imitate  wate-r  and  flate;  with  green, 
for  trees  and  meadows  j  with  faffron  or  Frejich  krriesj  for  gold 
arid  brafs  j  and  with  feveral  colours  for  marbles. 

Thefe  wafhes  are  ufually  given  in  equal  teints  or  degrees 
throughout,  which  ffre  afterwards  brought  down  and  foftenedo- 
ver  the  liglns  with  a  fair  water,  and  ftrengthened  with  deeper 
colours  ibr  the  fliadows. 

WASHINGS.?    I  with  Go/d/fmths,  &c.]  are  the  lotions, 

WiASHES.  S  whereby  they  draw  the  particles  of  go/^ and 
Jilver  out  of  the  alhes,  earths,  fweepings,  (drc 

This  is  cither  performed  by  fimple  'wafhing  them  again,  or 
by  putting  them  in  the  ivaffjwg  mill. 

To  make  one  of  thefe  wafhes,  they  not  only  gather  together 
the  alhes  of  the  furnaces,  and  the  fweepings  of  the  places  where 
the  works  are,  but  they  alfo  break  and  pound  the  old  earthen 
crucibles,  and  the  very  bricks  whereof  the  furnaces  are  built  i  lit- 
tle particles  of  gold,  &c.  being  found  to  ftick  to  them,  by  the 
crackling  natural  to  thofe  mecals,  when  in  their  laft  degree  of 
heat. 

thefe 
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Thcfe  mal:ttcrs  being  aH  well  ground  and  mixed  together,  are 
put  inro  large  wooden  bowls;,  where  they  are  waflied  fcveral 
times  and  in  feveral  waters,  which  run  olT  by  inclination  into 
leveral  troughs  underneath,  carrying  with  them  the  earth  and 
the  inlenfible  particles  of  the  meials,  and  only  leaving  behind 
them  the  larger  and  more  confiderable  ones,  which  are  vifible 
to  the  eye,  and  taken  out  with  the  hand,  without  more  trouble. 

Togerour  the  finer  parts,  which  are  gone  out  with  the  earth, 
they  ule  quickfilver,  and  Z'u.-aphig  viill. 

This  mill  confifts  of  a  large  wooden  trough,  ct  the  bottom 
of  which  are  two  metalline  parts,  ferving  as  mill-ftonesi  the 
lower  being  convex,  and  the  upper,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
crols,  concave 

At  the  top  is  a  'vj'wcb  placed  horizontally,  which  turns  the 
i>pper  piece  round ;  and  at  the  bottom  a  bung  to  let  out  the 
Water  and  earth,  when  fuRiciently  ground. 

To  have  a  'u.-ajh  then,  the  trdugh  is  filled  with  common  water, 
into  which  they  caft  30  or  40  pound  of  quickfilver,  and  2  or  5 
gallons  of  matter  remaining  of  the  firft  lotion. 

Then  turning  the  winch,  they  give  motion  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  mill,  which  grinding  the  matter  and  the  ^ickjiher  vio- 
Jencly  together,  the  particles  of  the  gold  and  filver  become  the 
more  eaiily  amalgamated  therewith  :  this  work  they  continue  for 
4,  hours;  when  opening  the  bung,  the  water  and  earths  run  out, 
and  a  frefli  quantity  is  put  in. 

The  earths  are  ufually  palled  thus  through  the  mill  3  tiraesi 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  tnercury  ufually  lervesall  the  3  times. 
When  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  mill  but  the  mercury  united 
with  the5o/^and//^'£'r  which  it  has  amalgamated,  they  take  ic 
out,  and  wafliing  it  in  divers  waters,  they  put  it  into  a  ticking 
bag,  and  put  it  in  a  prefs  to  fqueeze  out  the  water,  and  the  loofc 
^itkjiii'er :,  the  remaining  ^khjiher  they  evaporate  by  fire 
in  a  retort,  c^c. 

0/ WASHING  MAPS,  PICTURES,  &c. 
By  walliing  is  intended  nothing  elfe,  but  the  fcLting  out  either 
maps  or  pidures  in  proper  colours. 

1.  The  inftruments  and  materials  us'd  in  wafhing  are  chiefly 
thefe  few  following,  i.  Alum-water.  2.  Size  or  gum-ix:ater. 
3.  Ltcjuid  gold  or  filver .     4.  Pencils.     5.  Colours. 

2.  To  make  alum-'water-,  diflolve  4  ounces  of  alum  in  a  pint 
of  fair  water,  boiling  them  till  the  alum  is  difTolv'd  i  or  thus, 
to  2  quarts  of  fpring  or  well  water,  put  half  a  pound  of  'Roch- 
alum  poudered,  dilTolve  it  well  by-  boiling,  filtre  it  thrcughr 
bVjii'n  paper,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Vot^U.  Hh  Wet 
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Wet  your  paper  with-this  water  before  you  lay  on  any  coldurs, 
and  it  will  prevent  them  frona  finking  in .,  and  it  will  belideis 
add  a  luftre  and  beauty  to  the  colours  laid  on. 

But  you  muft  take  notice  of  this ;  that  if  the  paper  is  not 
good,  it  muft  be  wadied  over  4  or  5  times  with  a  large  brufh  or 
pencil. 

And  likewife  remember  this ;  that  alum  raifes  ftaining  colours, 
and  preferves  them  from  fading. 

To  make  fize.  Steep  glue  all  night  in  water,  and  the  next 
morning  mek  it  over  the  fire,  making  it  neither  too  ftrong  nor 
too  weak  ,•  then  let  it  cool  a  little  and  if  it  be  too  ftifF  when 
cold,  add  a  little  water  to  it,  and  if  it  be  too  weak,  put  in  more 
glue,  and  ufeit  luke-warm. 

To  make  gum-water.  Put  a  quart  of  pure  fpring-water  into 
a  jar-glafs,  and  hang  in  it,  ty'd  up  in  a  fine  woollen  rag,  a  fuffi-* 
cient  quantity  of  pure  white  gum-arahick  bruifed.  Let  it  hang  till 
the  gum  is  dirtblved  j  put  your  fingers  into  the  water,  and  if  you 
find  them  to  ftick  together  as  if  they  were  glued,  your  water  is 
too  ftrong,  or  full  of  the  gum;  and  therefore  you  muft  put  more 
fair  water  to  it ;  and  if  you  find  it  too  weak,  you  muft  put  in 
more  gum. 

I.  With  this  water,  or  the  former  fize,  moft  of  the  colours 
are  to  be  tempered,  and  with  fo  much  of  the  gum-water  as  that 
it  being  touch'd  when  dry,  the  colour  will  not  come  off,  and 
if  the  colour  glifter,  there  is  too  much  gum  in  it. 

Your  pencils  muft  be  of  all  forts,  both  fitched  and  pointed  j 
and  bcfides  thefe,  a  large  brufh  for  pafting  of  paper  upon  cloth; 
and  another  for  wetting  the  paper  viilh  alum-'water :,  and  a  third 
for  {lurching  the  face  of  the  pidure  with,  before  it  is  coloured  j 
and  a  fourth  for  varnifhing  with. 

The  colours  are., 

1.  Kprt',  Brajile,  turnfole,  Indian-lake j  cinnabar,  vermilion, 
red-lead,  cochineal,  Indian  c^ts,  roflet. 

2.  Yellowfy  yellow- berries,  gambooge,  aloes,  faflron,  cr- 
piment,  mafticote. 

>^.  Greensy  fap-green,  verditer,  green-bice, verdigreafe. 

4.  Blues,  litmofe,  indigo,  logwood,  blue-bice,  fmall-indigo, 
logwod,  ultramarine. 

5.  Browns,  Spanijb-brown,  umber,  wood-foot,  rinds  of 
green  walnuts,  walnut-tree  leaves. 

6.  Blacks,  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  printers-black,  com- 
mon ink,  hartfhorn-black 

J.  IVhjtes,  flake-white,  Spanifh-white. 
.  Some  of  thefe  colours  are  to  befieep*d,  as  aloes,  gambooge,  fap- 
green,  yf:iIow-berries,  verdegreafe,  Indiari  cakes,   fafFron  and 
wood-f"*  V 

Some 
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S'dfne  are  to  be  hoild^  as  Brajile-,  log'^oody  turvjole-^  green  nuaU 
7iut-tinds-)'wood-foot^  I'ice-i  red- lead-,  rojjet. 

Sojneare  to  he  wafljed^  as  Spavi/b-browny  orpimeh   .^v.d  verdirer. 

SoTKe  aretohehuriit^  as  umber,  princers-black,  opavijh-hxo'^n-i 
lamp-Hack,  ivory-black,  andthcfe  are  afterwards  to  be  ground. 

SoT;ie  are  to  be  groitvd-,  as  cinnabar,  vermilion,  Inaian-hke^ 
white-lead,  5f^w///>whir?,  mafticote. 

Shnp/e  colours  for  W  ASH  ING. 

v^/b&f.  This  makes  a  deep  or  fad  kind  of  yellow  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  goodnefs  of  the  a/ocsj  and  is  to  be  diiTolved  in  a 
\vt:ak  gum-water. 

Blue  bice,  is  an  excellent  blue,  wafhcd  and  Tempered  with  gum- 
water  •,  there  are  of  it  feveral  forts,  Tome  lighter,  and  Ibme  fadder. 

B/ue  hiccy  rerditevy  and fvi alt-,  ^xonnd  lingular  with  gum-water 
{6x  together)  make  a  good  blue. 

Green  bice  wallled  and  tempered  wkh  gum-water,  makes  a 
good  but  not  tranfparent  green. 

S'panilh-broivn  burnt,  ground,  and  tempered  with  gilm-waceri 
makes  a  reddifh  brown,  orliver-coloiir. 

Cerufe,  ground  or  mixt  with  gum-water,  makes  an  excellent 
white. 

Nath-e  cinnabar  mufl  be  ground  like  red-lead,  and  is  a  glo- 
rious redcblour,  much  exceeding  the  artificial. 
To  rhake  Ceruje  according  to  Glauber. 

This  colour  is  tftade  with  Venus  (or  copper)  in  vinegar  in  an 
earthen  pot  fet  in  horfe-dung;  but  if  you  diffolve  youx  Saturn., 
(i.  e,  lead)  with  fpirit  of  «;Vrf,  and  precipitate  with  fait  water, 
you  will  hivezcerufe  whiter  and  purer  than  ordinary,  and  much 
better  for  painting. 

Cochnteal  ftcep'd  makes  a  fair  tranfparent  purple ;  do  thus^ 
put  cochineal  into  the  flronger  foap-lees,  and  it  will  make  a  fair 
pUrple  colour,  which  may  be  lightened  or  deepened  at  pleafure. 

It  will  alfo  make  a  tranfparent  purple,  being  fteeped  in  flrong 
vinegar. 

Tellowfufiich-berry  being  either  boiled  in  water,  or  fteeped  iri 
alum- water,  makes  a  good  and  tranfparent  yellow. 

Ftory-blue  muft  be  ground  with  the  glair  of  egg?,  to  which,  if 
you  afterwards  add  a  little  rofTet,  it  makes  a  light  violet-blue  j 
and  with  white  and  red  lead  it  makes  a  crane-feather  colour. 

Gambooge  diflblv'd  in  fair  fpring-water,  will  make  a 
beautiful  and  tranfparent  yellow;  and  if  you  would  have  ic 
ftronger,  diffolve  fome  alum  in  itj  it  is  good  for  filk,  linen, 
white  leather,  paper,  parchment,  vellumj  quills,  &c.  This  co-* 
lour  delights  in  no  mixttires. 

Indigo,  ground  and  temper'd  with  gum-water,  makes  a  deep 
blucj  and  is  fit  to  ihadow  all  other  blues. 

H  h  a  hiJian- 
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tnJian-lake  ground  mzhgum-^rahkk  w&teTj  makes  a  glorious 
murrey  ^  i.n  grinding  it,  add  a  little  fugar-candy  j  feme  fay  it 
makes  a  deep  pink,  or  bloom-colour. 

Indian-cakes  are  to  be  ufed  after  the  fame  manner  as  turvfole ; 
they  make  a  good  tranfparent  red  colour:  put  fome  gum  into 
the  liquor  to  bind  it. 

Ivory-black,  burn,  grind,  and  temper  it  with  gum-water,  and 
it  vvill  make  a  very  good  black. 

Lamp-black,     7  burn,  grind,  and  temper    them  with  gum^ 

Printers  black,  J  water,  and  they'll  make  a  good  black. 

Red-lead,  grind  with  a  ftiff  gum-water,  and  a  little  faffron 
being  added,  it  will  make  it  orient. 

Flake-lead^  ox  flake-ivhite,  ground  and  tempered  with  gum* 
water,  is  an  excellent  luhite. 

Litmofe,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  fteep'd  for  a  day  or  two 
in  wQz\<.  gu7n-lake  water,,  will  make  a  pjre  tranfparent  blue  to 
wafli  with. 

LogiLOod,  ground  and  boiled  as  Brazile  makes  a  very  fair  tranf- 
parent violet,  or  purple-colour. 

Madder.  Boil  4  dr.ichmsof  madder  with  an  ounce  of  Br^- 
zile,  in  a  quart  of  rain-water,  boil  away  a  third  part,  then  put  in 
half  an  ounce  of  alum,  and  boil  it  to  a  pint;  add  an  ounce  of 
guvi-Arab:ck,  boiling  \z  till  it  is  diffolv'd ;  cool  it,  ftirring  it  often, 
and  drain  it  for  ule.     It  is  a  good  fcarlet-dye  for  leather. 

Mafiicotc,  grind  it  and  temper  it  with  gum-water,  and  it  will 
make  a  good  yellow,  but  not  tranfparent. 

drpiificnt,  wafh  it,  put  to  it  gum- water ;  it  makes  a  good  o- 
rient,  or  gold-colour:  there  are  fcveral  degrees  of  it,  fome  more 
red,  others  more  yellow. 

BoJ[et,  wafh  ir,  and  temper  it  with  gum-water,  and  it  will  be 
much  of  the  fame  colour  as  I-ndian-lake,  but  it  will  foon  fade 
and  grow  lighter  j  but  being  tempered  with  Brazile-wzzer,  will 
be  deeper. 

Sap-green,  fteep'd  all  night  in  fharp  vinegar,  and  a  little  alum 
added  to  it  to  raife  its  colour,  it  makes  a  goodgreen  tofhadow 
with. 

Saffion,  fteep'd  in  vinegar  and  mix'd  with  gum-water,  makes 
a  good  yellow.  In  white-wine  or  fack  it  does  the  fame  j  but 
mixt  with  equal  parts  of  cochineal,  it  makes  a  more  glorious  one. 
It  may  alfo  be  fteep'd  in  glair  of  eggs,  or  ground  with  vermilion. 

Smalt,  ground  with  a  little  fineroflet,  makes  adeep  'violet. 

Wood- foot,  boil'd  in  water  and  ftrain'd,  and  g\iXC\-Arabick  put 
to  it  to  bind  ii^  makes  an  excellent  colour  t(J  exprefs  high-ways, 
Janes,  i^c. 

Spaniflj-'white,  ground  and  tempered  with  gum- water,  makes 
the  beft  of  all  whites. 

Ik.  Turn  file i 
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Tumfole,  fct  it  over  a  gentle  fire  in  fliarp  vinegar,  till  it  boils, 
and  is  coloured,,  then  take  it  out  and  fqueeze  ir  into  *:he  vinegar  i 
diflblve  in  it  a  little  gura-^r<?i/V^',  it  Will  make  a  goodfhadoW:, 
or  carnatiortf  cr yel/oiu. 

Verditer-,  wafh  it  and  temper  it  with  gum-water,  and  it  will 
be  a  good  hluej  but  not  tranfparent,  or  inclining  to  green. 

Verdegreafe,  grind  an  ounce  of  verdegreafe  very  finely,  put 
to  it  a  good  quantity  of  common  varnifh,  and  as  much  oil  of 
turpentine  as  will  make  it  thin  enough  to  work  withal ;  and  it 
will  be  a  good  green. 

Fine  'verdegreafe  being  dilTolved  in  Rhenip-winCy  makes  a 
tranfparent  green,  inclining  to  blue. 

Being  ground  with  juice  of  rue  and  gum-water,  it  is  a  pure 
green  ^  without  the  juice  it  makes  a  glorious  emerald. 

Verdegreafe  mixt  with  cryftals  of  tartar  in  white-wine  vine- 
gar, in  which  gum- Arabick  hasbeendiflblvedjmakesapuregre^;/. 

Verdegreaje,  boil  2  drams  of  it  with  2  drams  of  <«/«;»,  and  6 
drams  o(  logwood j  in  vinegar,  and  it  will  make  a  good  murrey. 

Ultramarine)  grind  it  with  //m<?/^-water,  if  you  would  have 
it  very  deep. 

U?»her,  burn  it,  grind  it,  and  temper  it  with  gum-water,  and 
it  will  make  a  good  haw-colour  j  and  be  very  good  to  Ihadow 
with,  upon  gold. 

Green  of  walnutS)  boil  them  in  walnuts,  ftrain  them,  difTolve 
gum-Arabick  in  the  liquor,  and  it  will  be  an  excellent  colour  to 
exprels  high-ways,  lanes,  &c. 

Of  compounded  colours  for  WASHING  of  MAPS. 
A  blue  to  -vjafj  upon  paper. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  thebeft  ^^«re,  of  kermes,  one  ounces 
mix  them  and  temper  them  with  gum-water,  and  it  will  be  a 
glorious  blue. 

A  Venice  blue. 

Make  quick-lime  into  a  pafte  with  flrong  vinegar,  and  h'aU 
an  hour  i?fter,  put  more  vinegar  to  fofcen  it,  then  add  to  ic  an 
ounce  of /W/g(?  finely  powdered  j  mix  them  together  anddigeft 
them  for  a  month  or  6  weeks,  in  horfe-dung. 
Aiiother  excellent  blue. 

Mix  fine  chalk  with  juice  of  elder-berries,  full  ripej  and  put 
to  it  a  little  alum-water. 

Ultramarine,  blue,  bice,  finalt  and  verditer,  ground  fingly 
with  gum-»vater,  or  together,  make  a  good  blue. 
To  make  blue  fn alt. 

Take  fluxible  h.nd)  fal^Jiitre,  and  cobalt,  and  mix  them  tp-r 
gether. 

H  h  3  Green, 
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Green,  digeft  filings  of  copper  in  diftill'd  vineg^Tj  till  the  vine- 
gar is  blue  j  fet  it  in  the  fun,  or  on  a  flow  fire,  till  it  is  thick  e- 
nough,  and  it  will  be  a  good  gree». 

Or  thusj  take  cedar-green,  which  is  thebefl:  of  all,  or  inftead 
of  that,  green  bice,  fteep  it  in  vinegar  and  ftrain  it,  then  grind  ic 
well  with  fair  water,  and  add  to  it  a  little  honey,  and  dry  it  well ; 
and  when  you  ufe  it,  mix  it  with  gum-water. 

^  light  green -^  grind  together  juice  qf  rue,  "verdegreafe,  and 
faffton,  and  ufe  them  with  gum- water . 

Or  thus ;  {keep  fap-green,  floiner-de-luce,  or  ta'^rvey-green^  in 
water;  alfo  i-erditer  and  cerufe,  mixi  wich  a  little  copper-greeny 
rhake  a  good  light  colour. 

A  never-fadhg  green.  Put  the  juice  of  flpwer-de-luce  into 
gum-water,  and  dry  it  in  the  fun. 

71?  make  a  lively  yellow,  difiblve  orpiment  in  gum-water,  put 
to  it  a  little  ground  'vermilion  ^  grind  them  together,  and  they 
will  be  a  very  lively  colour. 

Orange-coJour ;  red-lead  and  yelloiv-herries  make  a  good  o- 
range-colour :  or  thus;  hoil  an  ounce  of  ar  not  to,  and  2  drams 
of  pot-afhes,  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  half  is  boiled  away  i  then 
{train  it  and  ufe  it  hot. 

This  is  good  for  paper,  parchment,  vellujn,  white  leather, 
quills,  <d-c. 

FleJJj-colour.  Mix  luhite  Indian-lake,  and  red-lead,  (accor- 
ding as  you  v/ould  have  it,  light  or  deep)  and  to  diftinguifh  a 
man's  flefh  from  a  woman's,  mingle  a  little  oker  with  it. 

BrQiv}}.  Cerufe,  red-le^d  and  E?igliJlj-oker,  and  pitik,  make 
a  good  hrown. 

Spanijli-ho'wn.  This  not  being  calcin'd,  is  a  dirty  colour; 
but  yet  is  proper  for  a  horfe,  dog,  €^(.  biit  to  fhadow  vermilion, 
or  to  lay  upon  any  dark  ground,  behind  a  pi(^ure,  or  to  Ihade 
berries  in  the  darkeft  places,  or  to  colour  wooden  pofts,  wainfc6t> 
trees,  &:.    (being  burnt)  is  very  good. 

Colours  ofjlones.    Verdegreafe,  with  varnifli,  makes  an  ^meraldj 
Vfith  Florence-hke,  a.  ruhy;  wkh  ultramarine,  3l  fapphire. 
Of  mixing  colours  and  (hadoiping. 

1.  Take  care  in  mixing  colours,  not  to  make  them  too  deep; 
neither  take  pencils  out  of  onp  colour,  to  put  into  another,  widi- 
out  wafhing  ir. 

2.  In  nruxing  colours,  ftir  them  well  feparatcly,  before  you 
mix  them,  and  afterwards  put  them  together,  making  them  lighter 
or  deeper,  at  pleafure. 

:;.  parments  are  fhadowed  with  their  own  proper  colours, 
or  the  colours  may  be  mix'd  with  white  for  the  light  parts,  and 
;!iey  may  befhadowed  with  the  fame  colour  unmix'd,'  or  you 

may 
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mayufe  the  thinneftofthe  colour  for  the  lighteft  parts,  andflis- 
dow  with  the  thickeft,  or  bottom  of  your  colour. 

Green  is  fhadowed  with  indigo  and  yellow-berries ;  hlue  is  flia- 
dowed  with  indigo^  litmofe^  and  fiory  j  any  of  them  fteep'd  in 
the  lees  of  foap-afhes,  and  us'd  with  gum-water. 

Tello'w  is  lliadowed  (if  it  be  made  with  yellow-berries)  with 
umber  j  but  for  beauty's  fake,  with  red-lead ;  and  the  darkeft 
touches  with  Spamjlj-brown ;  and  for  variety,  with  f<?/)/)er-^r^e», 
blue-bice,  or  verditer. 

All  light  colours  are  Ihadowed  with  colours  of  the  fame  nature  ; 
but  fadder,  as  for  example,  vermilioT),  is  fhadowed  with  lake,  or 
SpaTiiJJj-brown ;  verditer  and  bice  are  fhadowed  with  indigo. 

Sap-green  is  ufed  only  to  fliadow  other  greens  with,  and  is  not 
to  be  laid  for  a  ground  in  any  garment. 

Lake  fliould  not  be  fhaded  with  any  other  colour,  for  it  is  a 
dark  red  •■,  yet  for  variety  fake,  you  may  fhadow  it  with  bice  or 
blue  verditer,  which  will  make  it  like  a  changeable  taffeta. 

B/«f/fet  off  with  7e/^^yx,  reds,  whites,  browns,  znd  blacks. 

Greens  fet  off  well  with  purples  and  reds. 

Gambooge  and  yellow-berries  are  fhadowed  with  umbery  red" 
lead,  or  vermilion. 

Red-lead  is  fhadowed  with  lake  or  Spanijh-brown 

White  fets  off  very  well  with  blues  md  blacks. 

Yellows  fet  off  very  well  with  reds,  fad-blues,  browns,  greens, 
znd  purple. 

Verdegreaje  is  fl^adowed  with  indigo  mixt  with  yellow-berry 
water. 

Spanijh-brown  is  fhadowed  with  burnt  umber,  and  with  Bra^ 
///f-v/ater. 

Umber  is  fhadowed  with  umber  burnt. 

Ro^et  and  BraJIle  are  fhadowed  with  SpaniJJj-brown,  mi.x'd 
with  Brajile-wzter. 

Red-lead  is  fliadowed  with  lake  or  Spanip-brown. 

Mafticote  is  fhadowed  with  red  orpiment. 

Wood-foot  and  wabiut-JbeUs  are  fhadowed  with  umber. 

From  the  variety  of  the  mixtures  of  the  before-mentioned 
colours,  infiryite  varieties  almoft  may  arife. 

For  compound  orange-colour,  mix  Brafle-v/zicr  Vfith  yellow-berry 
water,  of  a  tranfparent  colour. 

For  a  compou7id  blue,  mix  litmofe-vfzt.er  with  yellow-berry  wa- 
ter, and  it  will  make  a  tranfparent  fad  blue ;  which  you  may 
heighten  or  deepen,  at  pleafure. 

.A  compound  green.  Mix  verdegreafe-ws^ter  v:hh  yellow-berry 
water,  and  it  will  be  tranfparent ;  and  this  may  be  made  either 
deeper  or  higher,  according  to  the  proportion  you  take  ot  cither. 

Infinite  other  varieties  you  will  find  out  by   pradicc. 

H  h  4  Colours 
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Colours  for  waJhingLAl^DSKIPS. 

I.  Grind  pink)  bice y  fm alt ^  rnajlicote-,  or  indigo^  mist  With 
white  y  Or  blue  verditer  mixt  with  yellow-berries  y  thefe  make 
good  greens  for  lundskips. 

1.  Uie  burnt  umber  for  the  faddefi  hills;  and  add  yellow  to 
the  burnt,  for  the  lightep ;  lay  copper-green  thickned,  on  the  fire> 
or  in  the  fun,  for  other  hills. 

3 .  For  the  next  hills  farther  off,  mva yellow-berries  with  copper- 
%reen  j  ler  the  fourth  part  be  done  with  green  verditery  and  the 
fartheft  and  fainteft  places  with  blue  bice,  or  blue  verditer  mixc 
together,  and  Hiadowed  with  blue  verditer,  in  the  fhadows  in- 
different thick. 

4.  Do  the  high-ways  with  red  and  *white-leady  and  to  make 
ibme  variety,  with  yellow  oker ;  fhadow  with  burnt  umber, 
>vhich  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  f^dy  rocks  and  hills. 

5.  Alfo  make  rocks  of  feveral  colours ;  in  fome  places  with 
black  and  white  ;  and  in  other  places  with  red  and  white  j  and 
in  other  place?,  with  blue  and  white,  &c. 

6.  Water  is  to  be  made  with  black  verditer y  and  white, 
when  the  banks  cart  a  green  fhadow  upon  the  water,  and  the 
U^ter  is  dark  Ihadowed,  then  fhade  it  with  indigo  green  thick- 
ned, and  blue  verditer. 

7.  Colour  buildings  with  as  much  variety  of  pleafant  colours, 
lis  fhall  be  agreeable  to  reafon. 

8.  You  may  fometimes  ufe  white  and  black  for  a  wally  «?»„ 
duity  &c.  and  red-lead-,  for  brix:k-ho\iiQSy  &c. 

9.  If  many  houfcsftand  together,  you  may  wafh  them  of  dif- 
ferent colours ;  as  with  umber y  and  whitey  lake  and  white,  red- 
hady  and  whitey  &c. 

10.  For  the  lowefi  and  light e^  places  of^skyy  ufe  mafticote, 
or  yellow-i'evr/W,  and  white ;  for  the  next  degree,  red,  roffet, 
znd  white;  for  the  other,  blue  bicey  znd.  white ;  and  for  the 
highefiy  blue  bice,  ox  blue  verditer. 

Thefe  degrees  and  colours  muft  be  fo  wrought  together, 
that  there  may  be  no  iharpnefs  upon  the  edge  of  any  of  them,  or 
fb  that  it  cannot  be  percciv'd  v/here  you  began  to  lay  them  on, 
ihcy  being  fo.  drowned,  one  in  another. 

'      '"     6f  the  praclite  of  WASHING. 

Wet  your  pictures  that  you  are  to  colour  over,  with  alum- 
water,  tor  that  \yill  prevent  the  colours  from  finking  in,  and-will 
ajfo  add  a  ludre  to  them  ,•  and  not  ossly  make  them  appear  fairer, 
but  alfo  keep  them  from  fading. 

2.  Let  the  paper  (thus  wafh'd  with  alum-water)  dry  of  itfelf, 
before  you  lav  the  colours  on  j  or  before  you  wet  it  afecond  or 
third  citne:  for  fome  paper  will  require  wetting  4  or  5  times. 

3*  ™s 
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3 .  This  waftung  of  the  paper  with  the  alum'Water,  is  to  be 
done  with  a  large  pencil  brufh. 

4.  But  it  the  pictures  are  defign'd  to  be  varnilhed  aft.?r  they 
have  been  coloured,  inllead  of  the  <?/«»- water,  irwill  be  beft  to 
fize  them  with  new  lizc,  made  of  good  whirc  ftarch  j  do  this 
with  a  very  fine  brufh,  and  you  muft  be  very  exadt,  in  doing  it 
all  over,  for  if  there  be  any  place  left  undone,  the  varniih  will 
fink  ch rough. 

5.  The  pictures,  ^c.  being  thus  prepar'd,  you  may  proceed 
to  the  laying  on  the  colours,  according  to  diredion,  fuiting 
them  to  the  life  of  every  thing,  as  nearly  as  you  polTibly  can. 

6.  Having  painted  the  pidure,  you  may  fize  it  over  as  is  before 
directed.  Palte  maps  or  pidures  upon  cloth  thus  j  wet  the  Iheec 
of  cloth  in  the  lize,  wring  it  out  and  ftrain  it  upon  a  frame,  or 
iiail  it  CO  a  wall,  and  fo  patte  the  maps  or  pictures  upon  it. 

7.  If  you  iritend  to  varnifh  your  pidlures,  d^c.  having  thus 
fix'dit  in  a  proper  frame,  varnilh  it  with  a  proper  varnifli.  See 
VARNISH. 

As  for  tempering  the  Colours,  do  as  folloios. 

1.  As  for  fuch  colours  as  are  ground  in  fair  water,  put  a  little 
of  them  into  a  horfe  mufcle-ihell,  with  fome  gum-water,  and 
bruife  it  with  your  finger  againft  the  (hell,  to  fofcen  and  temper- 
it,  till  you  find  no  knobs  undillblved,  and  then  ftroke  down  the 
colour  to  the  bottom  of  the  fhell  from  the  fides,  with  a  fmall 
brufh,  and  then  it  will  be  fitforufei  and  if  it  be  too  thick,  yoi^ 
may  add  more  gum-water  to  it. 

2.  As  for  thofe  colours  that  are  wafli'd,  they  are  to  be  tem- 
pered after  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

3.  Such  as  are  fteep'd,  the  liquor  only  of  them  is  to  be  ufed, 
without  any  other  preparation. 

Hov:  to  lay  071  the  Colours. 

Provide  your  feif  with  pencils  of  feveral  fizes,  have  by  you 
a  cup  or  gallipot  of  fair  water,  to  wafli  your  pencils,  and  a  clean 
cloih  to  wipe  them,  if  you  take  them  out  of  one  colour,  to  put 
into  another. 

In  chufing  pencil?,  take  fuch  as  are  fulleft  next  the  quill,  leflen- 
ing  gradually  to  a  fharp  point,  which  you  lliould  fry  by  wetting 
them  in  your  mouth,  and  drawing  them  once  or  twice  through 
your  iips.  If  you  perceive  in  your  pencils  any  ftraggling  loofe 
hairs,  finge  them  off  with  a  candle. 

If  you  would  lay  any  colour  about  the  edges  of  your  map,  e$^/. 
or  plan  of  a  furvcying  of  any  field,  or  piece  of  ground,  wirf^, 
yellow : 

Take  a  little  yellow  in  your  pencil,  and  draw  the  colour  along 
of  an  equal  breadth,  on  the  infide  of  the  blqck-lead  line. 

WATai- 
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WATCHFULNESS,  is  reprefented  [/«  Tainting]  in  a  yellow 
robe,  a  fable  mantle  fring'd  wirh  lilver,  and  feeded  with  waking 
eyes,-  andachapletof  r»r7//o/^i  holding  in  her  right  hand,  a  lamp, 
and  in  her  left,  a  bell. 

To  LIMN  WATERS  ^»^  FISH. 

Do  Water  at  a  diftanceu'ith  white  and  indigoy  fliaded  with  indigo 
mixt  with  bice^  and  heightened  with  whiter  if  near  the  horizon, 
much  like  the  sky. 

Waters  that  arevear^xe.  to  be  laid  with  ftronger  /w<://g<?,  heigh- 
tened and  fhadowed  with  the  fame,  mix'd  with  bice^  and  lallly 
heightened  with  pure  ii:hite. 

Waters  nearer  with  llrongcr/»rf'/^(7,  fhaded  and  heightened  as 
before. 

Waters  and  fields  o'verflo'wn-i  \\\.i\\  pink  and  the  like,  always 
imitating  nature. 

Fz/Z"  z»  green  'waters  with  indigo-)  mixt  with  Frencly-htrxy  yel- 
low, fhaded  with  a  thin  Indian-blue^  and  heightened  with  pure 
white. 

But  fi[Jjes  are  to  be  done  according  to  their  nature  and  colour  -^ 
for  forne  are  yeUoiJ^  fame  bro'wn,  fame  fpeckled,  fome  grijledy 
fame  black.^  &c.  in  all  whichj  to  keep  in  figure  the  true  idea^  you 
ought  to  take  direiiions  only  by  the  life. 

A  WATER  that  -will give  light  in  a  dark  night. 

Tikeglow-iuorms^  pound  them  and  put  them  into  a  gla{s  vial, 
which  clofe  up  and  fet  in  hot  horfe-dung  for  15  days  j  after  which, 
diftil  it  in  a  glafs  alembick,  and  put  the  water  that  fliall  come 
from  it  inco  a  cryftal  vial,  and  it  will  give  fo  great  light,  that 
you  m^y  fee  to  read  by  it. 

A  WATER /o  make  a  light  in  a  chamber  by  night. 

Put  unflaked  lime  in  water,  leaving  it  there  till  it  is  clear,  thea 
put  it  in  a  viai^  (et  it  in  a  chamber,  and  you  will  fee  great  light. 
WATERING  STUFFS. 

Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  warer,  and  gum-tragacanth  an 
ounce  ,•  diflblve  it  in  the  water,  making  a  clear  thin  water  j  then 
wet  10  yards  of  fiufi  with  the  fame  water  hot,  all  over,  and  put  it 
into  a  prefsi  let  it  lie  a  pretty  while,  and  turn  it  twice  j  after 
this,  fqueeze  the  prefs  pretty  hard,  and  fo  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold. 

This  gum -water  ought  to  be  pure,  thin  and  clear,  otherwife 
the  folds  of  the  llufF will  flick  together  j  itmuftalfobedone  very 
hot,  elfe  it  will  not  penetrate,'  and  the  fluff,  &c.  is  to  be  tho- 
roughly wet  therewith,  vet  not  too  wet. 

What  fort  of  WATER  is  bsft  to  dye  'with. 

It  is  common  to  ufe  running,  or  river-water,  either  of  great 
rivers  or  rivulets,  for  the  lefs  valuable  Huffs  and  dyes. 

But  it  is  very  well  worthy  of  obfervation,  what  difference 
there  i§  of  rivers  j  fome  being  very  clear  and  bright,  others  very 
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thick  and  muddy ;  thofe  that  are  clear,  are  the  beft :  but  if  tho 
lafl:  are  drawn  out,  and  let  ftandto  fettle  for  24  hours  they  arc 
good,  tho'not  fogood  as  the  other. 

in  the  nexc  place  it  ought  to  be  confider'd,  whether  the  wa- 
ter be  hard  and  rough,  or  fmooth  and  foft  ^  and  the  proof  to  dif- 
tinguiih  their  quality,  is  very  ealilymade  in  the  boiling  of  v^e- 
tables^  particularly  peas,  or  lentils  i  by  fetring  them  over  the 
fire,  one  part  in  running,  or  river-water,  and  one  part  in  fpring- 
warer  j  and  boiling  them  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  an  half, 
and  that  pot  where  the  peas  are  foftetl,  without  doubt,  had  the 
fofteil  water. 

But  above  all,  nitrous  waters  are  to  be  avoided ,  and  if  one  is 
confttained  toufe  ihem>  it  will  be  very  proper  to  corredtthem 
as  follows. 

To  /often  hard  or  karjlj  WATER. 

If  a  water  is  nitrous,  or  fomething  a-kin  to  the  nature  of  lime, 
'tis  utterly  unfit  for  dyings  but  ifaperfonis  conftrain'd  toufe  it, 
the  following  procefs  will  rid  it  of  all  its  ill  qualities. 

Fill  a  large  copper  with  the  water,  and  put  into  it  2  or  3  hand- 
fuls  of  wheaten-bran ;  then  having  heated  a  brick,  or  piece  ot 
plaifter  very  hot,  throw  it  into  the  copper,  cover  it  very  clofe, 
and  let  it  ftand  24  hours,  and  then  draw  it  off,  and  it  will  be 
perfedlly  fit  for  ufe. 

Or,  throw  always  a  handful  of  wheaten-bran  into  the  firft  fuds, 
and  let  it  boil,  and  you  will  find  that  it  has  corrected  the  water, 
and  will  render  the  fluffs  more  limber. 

\V ATER-i  with  Jeivel/ers,  is  properly  the  colour  or  luftre  ot 
diamonds  and  pearls  ^  thus  called,  by  reafbn  thefe  were  an- 
ciently fuppos'd  to  be  form'd  or  concreted  of  water. 

WAX  is  a  foft,  yellowiih  matter,  whereof  the  bees  form 
their  cells  to  receive  their  honey. 

ffax  is  not  the  excrement  of  the  bee,  as  the  ancients  and 
many  of  the  moderns  have  imagined. 

It  is  properly  a  juice  exuding  out  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and 
adhering  to  thefurfaceof  them;  from  off  which  the  bees  fcrape 
it  with  their  rough    highs,  to  build  their  combs  with  it. 

It  is  chiefly  afforded  by  lave7ider  and  rofe-rnary ;  from  which 
IaII:  anyone  may  gather  -u-tzx,  and  by  the  help.of  amicrofcope, 
the  '•■j^ax  may  be  plainly  feen  flicking  to  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 

Naturalifis  have  generally  imagin'd,  that  luax  is  gather'd  from 
the  flower  i  fome  from  thePf/^/<a,  and  others  from  the -<4/>;V«: 
but  Boerhaave  affirms,  that  it  is  a  juice  peculiar  to  the  leaves, 
:and  not  afforded  by  the  flowers,  which  only  yield  honey. 

Thfujax  is  a  hard  fuhftancc,  and  gathered  only  with  the  fore- 
legs and  chaps  ^   convey 'd  thence  to  the  middle  legs,  and  thence 
to  rhc  rriiddle  join:  of  the  hind  legs,  where  there  is  a  fmail  ca- 
vity,, 
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vity,  like  the  bowl  of  a  fpoon,  to  receive  it,  and  vAieve  it  is 
collected  into  heaps,  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  lentils. 

When  the  bee  is  arriv'd  at  his  hive  with  his  load  of  ivaxj  ic 

finds  fome  difficulty  in  unburthening  himfelf  of  fo  tenacious  a 

.  matter  j   and  frequently  being  unable  to  lay  it  down  himfelf, 

he  calls  for  adiftance  by  a  particular  motion  of  his  legs  and 

wings:  whereupon  a  number  of  his  companions  immediately  run 

;to  his  help,  and  ea'ch  with 'his  jaws  taking  off  a  fmali  quantity 

,'Aoi  the  vjax,  Otheils  fu'cceedmg  in  their  place,  'till  they  have  quite 

•.-'disburthened  their  loaden  fellow. 

There  are  tv/o  kinds  of  wax,  luhite  and  yelloiv  •    the  jcUo-j} 

■  is  the  native  ^o^x,  juft  as  it  comes  out  of  the  hive,  after  it  has 
been  difcharg'd  of  the  honey,  &c.  and  the  ivhiie  is  the  fame 
•waXy  only  purified,  wafh'd,  and  expos'd  to  the  air. 

The  preparation  <?/ yellow  Wax. 
j'..  To  procure  the  iu^^  from  the  combs  for  ufe,  after  the  hor 
.vtney  has  been  feparated  from  it,  all  the  matter  that  remains  is  put 
into  a  large  kettle,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  j  and  it 
being  melted  by  a  moderate  fire,  it  is  ftrained  through  a  linnen 
cloth  in  a  prefsj  and  before  it  is  cold,  it  is  fcumm'd  v/ith  a 
tile,  or  a  piece  of  wet  wood;  and  while  it  is  yet  warm,  call  in 
wooden,  earthen,  or  metalline  moulds,  they  having  been  firft 
anointed  with  honey,  oil,  or  water,  to  prevent  the  'wax  from 
fti'cking  to  them. 

Some  in  purifying  it  malce  ufe  of  Roman  vitriol,  or  copperas  j 
but  the  true  fecret  is  to  melt,  fcum  it,  &c.    properly  without 
:  lany  ingredients  at  -all. 

-      The  fceccs,  or  dregs  remaining  in  the  bag,  after  the  bag  has 

been  prefs'd  out,  is  us'd  by  furgeons,  farriers,  drr. 

The  rxhitejiing  of  Wax. 

This  whitening,  or  blanching  of  ij^ax-)  is  perform'd  by  re- 

.  ducing  the  yellow  fort  firft  into  little  bits  or  grains,  v/hich  is 

done  by  melting  jr,  and  cafting  it,  while  hot,  into  cold  water, 

■  or  elfe  by  fpreading  it  into  very  thin  leaves  or  skins. 

This  -u-'^.r^  hiving  been  thus  granulated  or  flatted,  is  expos'd 
to  the  air  on  linnen  cloths;  vi'here  it  lie^night  and  day,  having 
ji equally  need  of  fun  and  dew. 

(■  Then  it  is  melted  and  granulated  over  again  feveral  times,  lay- 
ing it  out  to  the  air  in  the  intervals  between  the  meltings. 

At  length  the  fon  and  dew  having  perfecfly  blanch'd  it,  it  is 
melted  for  the  lail  time  in  a  large  kettle ;  and  laded  out  of  the 
kettle  with  a  ladle,  upon  a  table  covered  over  with  little  round 
dents  or  cavities,  of  the  form  of  the  cakes  o(  'white  ivax,  ufually 
fold  in  apothecary's  fhops;  thofe  moulds  having  been  firft  wet- 
ted with  cold  water,  that  the  ivax  may  be  got  off  the  eafier. 
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Laftly,  they  lay  thefe  cakes  out  into  the  air  for  two  dufs  aiid 
two  nights,  to  render  it  the  more  tranfparent,  and  drier. 

This  ivax  is  us'd  in  making  candles,  tapers,  flambeaux,  torches, 
and  for  various  other  purpofes. 

Te//oiu  iVax  is  made  foft  with  turpentine,  yet  retains  its  na- 
tural colour. 

Red  Wax  is  Only  the  luhite  melted  with  turpentine,  and  made 
red  with  'vermilion,  or  orcanctte. 

Burnt  paper,  or  lamp-black,  makes  it  hlach,  and  vcrdigreafe 
makes  it  green. 

Some  travellers  inform  us,  that  there  is  a  natural  black  luax^ 
affirming,  that  there  are  bees  both  in  the  Eaji  and  Wefi-Indiesy 
which  make  an  excellent  honey,  included  in  black  ceils.  And 
that  of  this  -wax  it  is,  that  the  Indians  make  thofe  litde  vafes, 
wherein  they  gather  their  balfam  of  Tolu. 

Virgin  Wax,  call'd  alfo  Propolis,  is  a  fort  of  reddiih  luax  us'd 
by  the  bees  to  flop  up  the  clefts  or  holes  of  their  hives.  It  is 
apply'd,  juft  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  hive,  without  any  art  or 
preparation  of  boiling,  (^c.  it  is  the  moft  tenacious  of  any,  and 
is  held  good  for  the  nerves. 

Sealing  WAX  Hs  a  compofition  of  gum  lacca,   melted  and 

Spanijh  WAX  )  prcpar'd  with  rofin  and  chalk,  and  coloured 
red  with  ground  cinnabar. 

Waxen  Figures  for  Portraits,  are  caft  in  moulds  of  plaijler, 
and  coloured  afterwards  as  the  artift  pleafes. 

It  is  no  new  invention  ;  Lyfjlrates  of  Sicyone,  Lyfppus^s  bro- 
ther, PlJ7!y  tells  us,  was  the  hrft  that  thought  of  making  moulds, 
even  on  the  faces  of  pcrfons^  but  neither  ancients  nor  moderns 
valued  much  thofe,  that  apply'd  themfelves  to  this  fort  of  work, 
if  they  were  not  befides  e\'cellent  fculptors,  or  able  painters. 
For  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  what  is  made  in 
luax  from  a  model,  and  what  is  only  caft  in  a  mould,  and  painted 
over. 

Figures  are  not  only  made  in  'wax,  but  all  forts  of  fruits,  which 
are  painted  according  to  their  natural  colours. 

To  caft  Figures  in  Wax,  Plalfter,  Pafte,  Metal,  SiCC. 
To  caft  the  figures  0/ Animals. 

When  you  have  your  figure  ready  for  moulding,  oil  it,  and 
take  off"  the  hollow  mould  in  ptaifier,  after  the  following  manner; 

Having  oiled  it  well,  lay  it  on  potter's  earth,  and  make 
choice  of  thofe  parts  of  it,  moft  convenient  to  take  off^,  and  there 
n^ke  an  edging,  or  border,  of  the  like  earth;  having  done  this, 
C'aft  your  plaifter,  well-tempered,  not  too  thick  nor  too  thin, 
and  that  part  being  well  bak'd,  lift  it  up  gently,  in  as  few  pieces 
as  you  can ;  repair  the  edges,  and  make  little  notches  with  a 
knife,  the  edge  being  oiled  to  put  them  exadly  together  again. 
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After  >his  manner,  place  a  border  or  edging  of  rhefameeartJi, 
in  the  place  from  whence  you  took  the  part  of  your  figure,  which 
being  done,  caft  yourplaifter  as  before,  and  fo  lift  up  your  piece 
to  repair  it :  then  putting  it  into  its  place,  continue  to  do  thus, 
'till  all  is  done  j  which  being  well  dry'd,  drefs  the  outfide  of  the 
mould  with  a  flat  fmoorh  piece  of  iron ;  and  when  it  is  well 
harden'd,  mark  the  pieces  one  after  another,  dry  itleifurely,  and 
join  and  tie  them  together  with  a  fmall  cord,  and  fo  you  will  have 
a  compleat  hollow  mould  of  plaifter,  which  as  the  pieces  are 
more  or  lefs  difficult,  may  accordingly  be  made  of  more  or  lefs 
pieces. 

Hovj  to  cafi  a  hollow  figure. 

Supple  the  infide  of  your  mould  of  pafte,  'till  it  will  drink  in 
no  more  oili  then  dry  it  wich  cotton-wool,  and  tie  all  thepiecfcs 
together  with  fmall  cord,*  then  look  out  for  a  convenient  mouth, 
or  cafting-place,  and  fo  melt  your  •wax-,  made  fine  with  a  little 
turpentine:^  and  when  it  is  neither  too  hot  nor.  too  cold,  run  it 
into  the  mould  •■,  if  your  figure  be  but  fmall,  fill  it,  and  after  a 
little  time  take  out  the  ftopple  of  the  mouth,  and  fuddenly  turn 
the  figure  upfide  down,  that  the  remaining  -wax  may  run  out  j 
and  when  you  perceive  it  is  fufficiently  cold,  open  it,  and  you 
will  have  a  hollow  luax  figure. 

If  you  find  it  too  thin,  let  the  next  remain  longer  in  the  rtiould  5 
if  too  thick,  pour  out  what  remains  fooner;  and  thefe  figures, 
when  repair'd  and  polifli'd,  may  be  painted  to  any  lively  Colour. 
How  to  put  an  inward  mould,  or  kernel^  into  any  waxen 
figure  ^hiC. 

If  your  figure  be  of  a  living  creature,  with  a  moderate  hot 
knife  divide  it  into  two  parts,  either  lengthways  or  overthwart; 
then  take  potter's  earth  mix'd  with  a  little  fine  charcoal  duft, 
moiftcning  and  beating  them  with  a  little  iron  rod,  'till  all  is  well 
incorporated,  and  as  foft  as  pafte,  and  with  this  pafte  fill  the 
infide  of  the  waxen  figure;  which  being  dry,  cover  the  out- 
fide of  each  piece,  where  they  are  to  be  joined  with  the  liktf 
earth,  very  thin  and  moift;  but  take  care  that  it  does  not  rurr 
over  the  edges  of  the  wax,  and  having  join'd  it,  repair  it  with  a 
thin  piece  of  copper  or  iron  warm  upon  the  joint :  then  make 
a  git,  or  cafting-hole  in  the  moft  convenient  place,  and  let  it 
be  long  enough  with  breath-holes. 

If  you  conceive  any  part  of  the  figure,  to  which  the  metal 
will  not  Conveniently  pafs,  then  roll  up  little  pieces  of  wax  to 
the  thicknels  of  a  goofe-quill,  or  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
figure,  which  with  a  heated  inftrument  ftick  to  fome  part  of  it, 
t^t  the  end  may  reach  the  place  fufpefted,  where  the  metal 
will  not  eafily  run,  and  there  faften  it ;  then  take  little  tags  or 
iron  about  that  bignefs,  and  about  half  a  finger  in  length,  pro- 
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portionablc  to  the'thicknefs  of  thcuj^^xoftheinnermoftmould, 
and  thruft  thefe  quite  through  the  figure,  to  the  intent  that  the 
kernel,  being  in  all  pares  fupported,  it  may  not  touch  or  join  to 
any  part  of  the  outward  mould. 

To  make  the  cafes  or  facings,  &c. 
Take  founder's  earth  very  fine,  and  fteep  it  in  a  vefTel  of  earth, 
fiU'd  with  fair  water,  and  by  inclination  pour  ir  into  another, 
that  the  drofly  part  may  remain  behind  j  then  add  to  it  fome 
bone,  mix  them  well  together,  and  with  a  large  pencil  give  a 
fmooch  laying  of  the  earth  on  the  waxed  figure  ,*  dry  ir,  and  do 
fo  fix  times  ,•  and  when  it  has  had  the  laft  drying,  ftrengthen  it 
with  potters  clay,  well  mixed  and  beaten  with  hair,  and  that 
being  dry,  fet  the  mould  over  the  fire  on  iron  rods,  in  the  form 
of  a  gridiron  ^  but  take  care,  that  the  ii:ax  do  not  boil  within 
the  mould,  left  it  break  it.  Then  lean  it  on  one  fide,  that  the  -wax 
may  all  run  clear  out  at  the  cafting  mouthy  then  heat  the  figure 
over  a  gentle  fire,  'till  it  be  well  hardened,  and  melt  the  metal 
you  intend  to  caft  the  figure  into,  in  a  good  heat,  and  have  two 
crucibles  in  the  fire,  one  empty  to  pour  the  metal  into,  that 
the  drofs  and  fcum  may  not  remain  in  it. 

And  when  it  is  at  a  proper  heat,  let  the  mould  faft  in  fand, 
pour  in  the  metal,  and  let  it  thoroughly  cool,-  fo  by  breaking 
your  mould,  you  will  have  a  perfc6t  figure  without  (cum ;  but 
if  the  figure  be  large,  you  muft  bind  the  mould  with  nealed  wire, 
left  the  weight  ftrain  and  flaw  it. 

Red  Sealing  Wax. 
Take  one  pound  of  hees-iuax,  three  ounces  of  fine  turpen- 
tine, one  ounce  and  an  half  of  red  lead  and  vermilion  finely 
ground,  olive-oil  an  ounce,  melt  the  ivax  and  turpentine,  and 
one  ounce  of  rofin  finely  powdered  ^  when  they  are  well  melted, 
and  the  drofs  taken  off,  put  in  the  red-lead  or  vermilion,  and 
ftir  them  well  together  'till  they  are  well  incorporated  ,•  and  yoi 
may,  when  it  grows  a  little  cool,  make  it  up  into  what  fora* 
you  pleafe. 

To  make  an  ordinary  red  foft  fealing  Wax. 
Take  common  hees-wax  two  pound,   turpentine  fix  ounces, 
oil  of  olive  two  ounces  j   melt  all  thefe  together,  then  add  fix 
ounces  of  red-lead;  boil  them  a  little,  and  ftir  'till  it  is  almoft 
coldj  caft  it  into  fair  water,  and  make  it  up  into  rolls  or  cakes. 
To  make  fine  red  hard  fealing  Wax. 
Take  pure  dne  Jhell-lac,  melt  it  in  an  earthen  veflel,  and  put 
into  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  colour  you  defign  the  luaxto 
be  of.     To  every  half  pound  of  gum  lac,  put  an  ounce  and  an  half, 
or  two  ounces,  of  purely  fine  ground  vermilion;  mix  them  well 
over  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  of  a  fit  coolnefs,  make  it  up  into 
rolls  or  cakes. 
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Kbit  may  fet  a  glofs  upon  it.,  hy  gently  heating  it  over  a  naked 
charcoal fircy  and  ruhhing  it  ivith  a  clotb  'till  it  is  cold. 
To  make  the  befi  red  [oft  Wax. 
Take  white  hees-wax  two  pounds,  Chio  turpentine  {ixonnces^ 
oil  of  olive  fix  ounces,  mix  and  melt  them  together,  then  add 
pure  vermilion  well-ground  two  ounces,  mix  and  boil  them  2 
little,  ftir  them  'till  almoft  cold,  caft  it  into  cold  water,  arid 
then  make  it  up  into  rolls  or  cakes. 

To  make  black  foft  Wax. 
Take  hees-vjax  one  pound,  turpe?itine  three  ounces,  oil-olive 
one  ounce,  mix  and  melt  them  together  j  to  which  mix  black 
earth,  or  lamp-blacky  or  ivory-black  finely  ground,  one  ounce, 
mix  and  melt,  &c.  as  before. 

To  make  coarfe  hard  fsaling  Wa-X. 
T^Q.  jlyell-lac  fix  ounces,  ro/w  fix  ounces,  fine  i;?rw?/7/(7»  three 
ounces  j  melt  and  mix  them  together,  and  when  in  a  diieftate 
as  to  hear  and  cold,  make  them  up  into  flicks  or  rolls,  which 
you  may  fet  a  glofs  upon  as  before  directed. 

To  make  fine  hard  fealing  Wax  of  other  colours. 
Green  fea/ing  Wax  is  made  after  the  fame  manner,  and  in  the 
fame  proportions  as  fine  hard  red  fealing  wax,  by  mixing  with 
the  ingredients  verdegreafe  inftead  oi  vermilion. 

Blue  fealing-vjax  is  alfo  made  afrer  the  fame  manner,  by  put- 
ting in  fine  blue  fmalt  or  ultramarine. 

Purple  Jealijig-ijcax  is  fo  made,  by  putting  in  vermilion  miSt 
with  ivory-black,  or  lamp-black. 

Black,  hard,  coarfe  fealing-ivax,  is  made  vaith  ivory-black. 

To  7!iake  yellovj  fealing-inax. 
This  is  done  as  the  reil,  with  finely-ground  auripigmentumy  or 
yellow  viaficote. 

To  make  green  foft  vjax. 
Take  bees-wax  one  pound,  turpentine  3  ounces,  oil-olive  ont 
ounce ;  mix  and  melt  them,  then  add  fine  verdegreafe  one  ounce  ; 
inix,  and  make  the  wax  up,  as  the  others. 

To  make yellovj  foft  wax. 
Take  yellow  bees-wax  one  pound,  turpentine  -^  ounces,  oil- 
blive  one  ounces  mix  and  melt  them,  ihcn^ddgambooge  in  fine 
powder  2  ounces,  rf«r/^/^w7P«/««>  finely  ground  one  ounce  j  mix? 
and  make  the  wax  as  before. 

To  make  perfumed  foft  Wax. 
This  is  done  by  mixing  ten  ounces  of  any  of  the  former  com- 
pofitions,  oil  of  rhodium  a  drachm,  musk  in  powder  a  fcruple^ 
civet  half  a  fcruple,  mixing  them  well. 

After  the  fame  manner  you  may  make  foft  Wzx  of  all  colourri. 
having  what  fcent  you  pleaf©)  by  mixing  the  perfume  yoi| 
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would  have  either  with  tlic  oil  of  olive  before-hand,  or  clfe  by 
working  it  into  the  compohtion  of  the  ivax  after  it  is  made. 
To  wake  goUeu  or  tranfparejtt  Wax. 

Take  four  ounces  of  clarified  rofmy  two ouncesof  rurpe?rth:e, 
four  ounces  of  hees-ijax,  and  two  ounces  of  oZ/x-eoil,-  melt 
them  well  together,  and  fcatter  in  the  melting  diforder'd  or 
Ihatter'd  leaf-gold,  and  fufler  it  to  mix  or  incorporate,-  then 
polifh  it  over  when  made  into  llicks,  (d^^c  and  the  gold  will 
appear. 

WEEPING  [in  Drawingj~]  is  imitated  in  the  following  man- 
ner: a  perfon  weeping,  has  his  eye-brows  hanging  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  j  the  eyesalmoft  clofedj  very  wet,  and 
caft  down  towards  the  cheeks  j  the  nollrils  fwell'd  up,  and  all 
the  mufcles  and  veins  of  the  forehead  apparent. 

The  mouth  is  half  open,  the  corners  hanging  down,  and 
making  wrinkles  in  the  cheeksj  the  under-lip  appears  turn'd 
down  and  pouting  our;  the  v/hole  face  appears  drawn  together 
and  wrinkled;  the  colour  very  red,  efpecially  about  the  eye- 
brows, eyes,  nofe,  and  cheeks. 

WEST  is  reprefented  [in  Fai-ating^  &c.]  by  an  old  man  in 
a  ruiTet  garment,  with  a  red  girdle,  in  which  are  Gevii7ii-,  Lihra, 
and  y^quarius.  He  is  muzxled;  a  ftar  on  the  crown  of  his  head  j 
his  right  arm  extended  towards  the  earth,  with  his  little  finger  he 
iliews  the  lye/?  part,  where  the  Sun  fecsj  with  his  left  he  holds  a 
bundle  of  poppies.     The  air  duikifh,  and  bars  flying. 

His  garment  denotes  the  5'«wV  fetting and  almoit  deprived 
of  light:!  the  ftar  Hefperus,  over  his  head,  as  appearing  in  the 
'luefi  in  the  clofe  of  the  evening  j  the  poppy,  ficep.^  beingalbpo- 
riferous  plant. 

WHITE  is  one  of  the  colours  of  natural  bodies:  but  it  is 
not  fo  properly  faid  to  be  of  any  colour,  as  a  compofuion  of 
all  colours. 

It  is  demonflrated  by  Sir  I/^ac  Neto^ow,  that  thofe  bodies  only 
appear  white,  which  refled:  all  the  kinds  of  coloured  rays  alike. 

Hevelius  affirms  it  as  a  certain  truth,  that  in  the  ?i!or//7£'r7/ coun- 
tries, animals,  as  hareSyfoxes-,  bears,  &c.  become  luhite  in  the  win- 
ter time,  and  in  the  ihmmer  reliime  their  natural  colours. 

Black  bodies  are  found  to  take  heat  iboner  than  ivbire  ones, 
by  reafon  that  I'lack  ones  abforb  or  imbibe  rays  of  all  kinds 
and  colours,  and  white  refle<fl  all. 

Thus  hiack  paper  is  fooner  put  into  a  flame  by  a  burning-glais 
than  white;  and  hlack  cloths  hung  up  by  the  djers  dry  fooner 
than  white  ones. 

WHITES  for  painting  /«  MINIATURE. 

The  beft  white  that  is  pretended  to  be  fold  for  painting  in 
water  colours,  is  flaks  white,  which  is  better  than  vjhite  lead 
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ground ;  and  if  it  be  pure,  far  exceeds  it  in  beauty,  becaufe  -white 
lead  is  apt  to  turn  blackifli,  efpecially  if  it  be  ufed  in  a  hard 
water. 

But  fome  recommend  a  njjhite  made  of  pearl  or  the  whiter 
parts  of  oifter-fhells,  reduc'd  into  an  impalpable  powder  fo  foft, 
as  to  feel  like  grounds  of  ftarch  or  hair  powder:  this  is  by  fome 
call'd  pearl-white;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  come  by.  This  white 
will  mix  well  with  any  colour. 

But  if  you  ufe  white  lead-,  firfl:  redlify  it  with  'white-'wine 
'vinegar.,  this  will  caufe  a  fermentation,  and  the  white  will  foon 
fettle;,  then  pour  off  the  ^vinegar.,  and  wafh  it  with  common 
water.     The  method  of  wafhing  it  is  thus: 

Put  the  Powder  into  a  glafs  of  water,  ftir  it  about,  and  pre- 
fently  pour  off  the  water,  while  it  is  white.,  into  fome  other 
clean  glafs  or  veffelj  let  it  fettle,  and  then  pour  off  the  water 
from  it,  and  it  will  be  excellently  fine. 

When  this  white  is  fettled,  put  to  it  as  much  gum-water  as 
is  neceffary  to  bind  it  or  give  it  a  glaze. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  white  lead  will  turn  black,  if  mix'd  with 
water  that  comes  from  iron  or  clay  ^  that  is,  in  the  fpace  of  a  month 
or  two,  you  may  perceive  thofe  places  where  it  lies  thickeft  ting'd 
with  black-,  and  if  it  be  mix'd  with  any  other  colour  it  will  foon 
change  or  alter  it. 

Some  recommend  the  powder  of  egg-fhells  of  t"he  brightefl 
colour  and  well  clean'd  and  wafli'd,  as  very  good  to  be  ground 
with  gum  water  j  or  you  may  put  about  a  twentieth  part  of  clear 
white  fugar  candied  to  grind  with  it  in  water ;  grind  it  as  fine 
as  poffiblc,  that  is,  to  the  ftate  of  what  is  call'd  an  impalpable 
powder,  and  then  ufe  it. 

Some  fay  it  is  better,  if  fome  reftified  fpirits  of  wine  be  pour'd 
on  it,  which  will  clear  it  from  any  drofs  that  may  be  in  itj 
this  (as  it  is  very  probable)  muft  be  pour'd  off,  when  the  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  has  done  its  work,  and  then  the  parts  left  behind, 
muft  be  mix'd  with  gum-water  again. 

But  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  egg-fliell  po\\^der  is 
of  very  great  fervice  as  a  whits  in'  water-colours,  and  that  that 
it  felf  and  the  powder  of  oiller-llieils  well  rectified  and  mixed 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten,  will  make  an  extraor- 
dinary mixture  in  other  colours,  and  will  corredt  them  from 
changing  or  altering  their  qualities. 

But  as  for  white  for  illuminating  of  prints,  the  clear  white  of 
the  paper  is  proper  to  be  left  uncolour'dj  and  if  it  happens  that 
the  paper  is  apt  to  hnk,  or  to  ipread  any  water-colour  that  is 
laid  upon  it  move  than  is  neceffary,  then  the  way  to  corvedl 
it  is  as  follows : 

Fix 
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Fix  the  paper  in  fuch  a  ftation,  as  may  only  receive  the  co- 
Jour  you  lay  on  to  glaze,  juil  as  far  as  you  delign'd  it^  then  take 
lome  ftarch  boiFd  and  prepar'd  in  water  of  a  middle  ftrength, 
and  with  a  large  painting-brufh  ftroke  it  over  the  back  of  the 
prints  and  after  it  has  been  well  dry'd  in  the  air  or  fun,  put  the 
print  in  a  book  wich  a  weight  upon  it,  to  take  out  the  crump- 
lings,  which  it  may  receive  by  wetting  of  itj  and  ib  will  any 
print  be  render'd  fit  to  receive  water-colours,  and  prevented 
from  running  farther  than  we  would  have  them. 

There  is  a  fort  of  earth  that  comes  from  China-)  that  is  of  a 
very  foft  nature,  and  very  white ^  which  does  better  in  water- 
colours  than  any  of  the  reftj  but  it  is  very  fcavce. 

Of  making  WHITE  colours. 
A  fine  WHITE /or  ivater-coJours. 

DiflTolve  filings  of  fine  filver,  or  leaf-filver,  in  aqua-fortis  or 
fpirit  of  nitre,  then  evaporate  the  aqua-fortis  till  it  looks  like 
cryftals  in  the  bottom  of  the  glais:  decant  theoiher  partof  the 
aquafortis,  and  v/afh  the  filver  five  or  fix  times  in  common 
water,  till  it  be  freed  from  the  aqua-fortis,  which  may  be  known 
by  taftingitj  then  dry  it  for  ufe.  It  muft  be  ufcd  with  gura- 
water,  with  a  little  water  of  fugar-candy. 

Afi  incomparable  fine  WHITE  LEAD. 

Take  choice  luhite  lead,  grind  it  v/eil  upon  a  porphyry  with 
vinegar,  and  it  will  turn  blackilh ;  thon  take  a  pot  full  of  water, 
and  wafh  the  'white  lead  in  it  very  well^  let  ic  fettle,  and  pour 
o AT  the  water  j  grind  it  again  with  vinegar  j  repeat  this  once  or 
twice,  and  you  will  have  an  excellent  'whitc-,  both  for  water- 
colours  and  painting  in  oil. 
To  make  the  WHITE  to  he  ufed  ivith  glove-leather  fze,  for 
making  a  very  fi"e  polilh^d  gold. 

Having  made  the  fze^  fcrapc  fome  crayon  'white  with  a  knife, 
or  grind  it  upon  a  marble  j  melt  and  heat  your  fze  as  hot  as 
can  be,  then  take  it  otfthe  fire,  and  put  in  white  enough  to 
make  it  of  the' confidence  of  pap,  let  it  lland  to  infufe  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  j  then  ftir  and  mix  it  with  a  bogs  hair-bruih. 

Add  more  fize  to  this  white,  to  make  it  thinner,  for  the  firfi; 
and  fecond  goings  over. 

Let  your  firft  lay  be  dry  before  you  go  over  it  with  a  fecond ; 
and  if  it  be  wood  you  work  upon,  you  ought  to  repeat  it  twelve 
times;  but  if  it  be  paile-board,  fix  or  feven  will  befuflicienr. 

When  this  has  been  done,  dip  a  fofc  biuin  in  water,  and  fi;rain 
it  between  your  fingers,  and  brufh  your  work  over  U'ith  it,  to 
caufe  it  to  lie  more  fmooth  and  even.  As  foon  as  your  bruili  is 
full  of  vjhite,  you  muft  waiTi  it  over  again,  and  even  cha;^ge 
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the  water  j  when  it  is  too  'white,  you  may  ufe  a  wet  cloth  inftead 
of  a  brufh. 

When  the  work  is  fmooth  and  even,  let  it  ftand  to  dry;  and 
when  it  is  dry,  rub  it  over  with  fhave  grafs,  or  a  piece  of  new 
cloth,  to  make  it  the  kinder. 

To  WHITEN  green  or  grey  Flax. 

Firft  make  a  lye  of  good  apes  and  unflak'd  lime,  and  fteep 
the  fax  in  it  for  twenty-four  hoursj  and  afterwards  add  fome 
fal-armoniac  put  into  the  middle  of  fome  unflak'd  lime,  and  a 
few  warm  ^/Z'^'jj  pour  off  the  water,  and  make  a  fliarplye,  and 
boil  the  fiax  in  this  lye  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  you  will  find 
it  become  very  ivhite  and  bright,  and  that  the  fal-armoniac  is 
fix'd. 

When  the  fiax  has  been  fteep'd  in  the  lye,  boil'd,  and  well 
dry'd,  then  it  muft  be  rinfed  very  well  in  running  or  river  wa- 
ter, and  blued  and  wrung  out  with  the  hands.  See  BLEACH- 
ING. 

To  difcover  WHITE  upon  BLACK  luith  an  iron  pencil. 

Having  well  cover'd  your  frame  or  other  piece  of  work  with 
a  ivhiie  ground,  well  varnifh'd,  polifli'd  and  rufli'di  take  lamp- 
black, and  havkig  ground  it  with  yolk  of  egg,  make  trial  of  it 
apart,  to  fee  whether  the  black,  when  fixr,  will  burnifli  very 
bright.  You  muft  fiz-e  your  black  as  much  as  it  is  neceffary 
to  make  it  ftick. 

Colour  your  frame,  <drc.  with  this  black,  lay  it  on  well,  dry 
it,  and  burnifh  it  with  a  tooth  j  then  take  an  awl  or  bodkin  of 
iron,  fliarpened  and  flatted  at  the  end  like  a  chizel,  of  fuch 
breadth  you  would  have  your  fillet  to  be,  and  with  a  ruler  and 
this  iron  thus  fliarpen'd,  draw  fillets,  fcraping  o^i\\q  black,  till 
you  come  to  the  ixihite. 

You  may  alfo,  if  you  pleafe,  with  a  bodkin  make  Moresk 
works,  which  you  may  hatch  into  every  leaf  j  as  alfo  other 
branch'd  works,  the  imbofsment  of  which,  you  may  make  by 
fcraping  off  the  black  with  an  iron  bodkin,  till  you  can  fee  the 
•white,  flill  keeping  your  iron-tool  fharp  and  fmooth. 

By  this  means  your  work  will  be  of  a  fine  black,  well  bur- 
nifli'd  or  polilli'd  like  marble,  in  which  you  will  have  branch'd 
works  that  will  feem  like  ivory  inlaid  in  wood. 

If  your  figures  appear  too  much  Ihadow'd,  after  you  have 
drawn  out  all  your  work  with  a  bodkin,  take  one  or  more  irons 
like  a  folding-ftick  or  rather  blunter,  as  you  fhall  iee  convenient  j 
let  it  be  well  fmooth'd  and  harden'd,  and  with  it  rub  the  figures 
as  evenly  as  is  poUible,  till  no  black  appears  any  longer  j  but 
not  fuffering  the  iron  to  en:er  any  farther  than  the  fuperhcies  of 
the  'u^btte;  that  is,  when  the  black  iTiall  be  rubb'd  off,  and  the 
figure  lliall  appear veryou/^/Ye  and  fmoothi  and  afterwards  with 
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a  tooth  burnifh  the  ijhite  you  have  laid  bare:  and  laflrly  with  a 
fmall  pencil,  you  Hiall  draw  the  hncs  and  hatch  the  fhades,  a> 
if  it  were  horn  engraven  or  carv'd. 

Hovi  to  make  u^ojt  a?:  opc7i  WHITE  GROUND  Jiikts 
and  branch'' d  work. 

Firfl:  lay  your  frame  or  other  v/ork  v/ith  boiHng  fize,  as  i? 
diredled  for  laying  upon  'u:h:te  to  gildwich  bumilli'd  gold^  and 
having  fiz'd  it,  take  lamp-black  well  ground  with  warer,  then 
fize  it  as  the  white-,  and  go  over  your  work  with  it  five  or  fix 
times,  and  afterwards  rulL  it:  then  grind  fomc  of  the  ftme 
ivhite-y  and  grind  it  with  as  much  yolk  of  egg  as  may  make  the 
nuhite  polilh,  and  go  over  the  work  once  or  twice  with  this,- 
and  when  it  is  dry,  burnifli  the  ivhite  with  a  tooth,  then  with 
your  iron  draw  upon  the  ijohite  filktij  bravdod  works  or  por- 
tra:ts.y  according  to  your  fancy,  till  the  black  appears. 

The  freezes  of  your  frame  will  feem  to  be  of  ivory,  and  the 
black  will  feem  to  be  engraved,  or  pieces  of  ebony  inlaid  in 
Ivory. 

But  to  make  it  the  better  to  refemble  ivory,  you  fhould  have 
by  you  a  little  piece  of  polifli'd  ivory,  the  better  to  reprefenc 
its  colour,  which  is  not  fo  white  as  chalk  j  but  a  Hrtle  inclining 
to  yellow ,  and  this  may  be  imitated  by  grinding  with  your  chalk 
a  little  yellow  oker^  or  a  little  pale  mafikote-,  or  the  bones  of 
ilieep's  trotters  burnt  and  ground  to  powder. 

WHITENESS  is  the  quality  which  denominates  a  body  v/hite. 
But  Sir  Is.  Newton  ihev/s  thztwhitevefs  confilfs  in  a  mixture  of 
all  the  colours ;  and  that  the  light  of  the  fun  is  white,  becaufe 
confifting  of  rays  of  all  colours 

From  the  multitude  of  rings  of  colours  which  appear  upon 
comprefling  two  prifms,  or  objecl-glalTes,  or  telefcopes  together, 
it  is  manifeii,  thatthefedo  fo  interfere  and  mingle  with  one  a- 
nother  at  laff,  as  after  8  or  9  reflections,  to  dilute  one  another 
wholly,  and  confbitute  an  even  and  uniform  whitenejs. 

From  whence,  asv/ell  as  from  other  experiments,  it  appears 
that  whitenefs  is  certainly  a  mixture  of  all  colours  ^  and  that  the 
light  which  conveys  it  to  the  eye,  is  a  mixture  of  rays  endued 
with  all  thofe  colours.  ^ 

He  alfo  fliews  that  whitenefs.,  if  it  be  moft  ftrong  and  lumi- 
nous, is  to  be  reckoned  of  the  firft  order  of  colours ;;  but  if  lef>, 
as  a  mixture  of  the  colours  of  feveral  orders :  of  the  former  forr, 
lie  reckons  white  metals  j  and  of  the  latter,  the  whit  eve js  oi  froth, 
paper,  li?ien,  and  moft  other  white  fubftances. 

Ar\dzsi\ie.  white  ofthe  firft  order,  is  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be 
made  by  plates  of  tranfparent  fubftances,  fo  it  ought  to  be  ftronger 
in  the  dcnferfubftances  of  metals,  than  in  the  rarer  ones  air, 
water,  znd  ^lafs. 
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GoJdj  or  copper,  mix'd  either  by  fufion  or  amalgamation,  with 
a  very  little /zi'^'rf?/?';',  \v\t\ifilverj  tin-)  ox  regulusc^  antimony-,  be- 
come white -^  which  fliewsj  both  that  the  particles  of  white  me- 
tals have  much  more  farface,  and  therefore  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
o'i  gold  or  conper  j  and  alfo  that  they  are  fo  opake,  as  not  to  fufFer 
the  particles  of  gold  or  copper  to  fliine  through  them. 

And  as  he  doubts  not,  but  that  the  colours  of  copper  and  gold 
areofthefecond  and  third  order,  therefore  the  particles  of  wto^ 
metals  J  cannot  be  much  bigger  than  is  requifite  to  make  them  re- 
fied  the.white  of  the  firft  order. 

THE  WILL  is  reprefented  [in  Painting,  &c.]  by  a  maid 
purblind,  having  wings  on  her  back  and  feet '-,  a  gown  of  change- 
able tafFata,  and  ading  like  one  groping  out  her  way  in  the  dark.' 

Blind,  becaufe  feeing  nothing  herfelf,  fhe  walks  after  fenfe  by 
groping.  Her  changeable  robe,  her  wavering  between  hope 
and  fear ;  the  wings  denote  her  reftlefs  condition,  having  found 
no  reft  on  earth,  flie  makes  a  generous  effort  towards  heaven, 
by  the  wings  on  her  feet. 

SPIRIT  of  WINE. 

It  is  of  very  great  ufe  in  varnilliing ;  but  if  it  be  not  properly 
prepar'd,  it  will  fpoil  the  varnilli  ^  not  being  capable,  for  want 
of  llrength,  to  dillolve  the  gums,  or  make  them  fpread^  and  fo 
of  confequence,  lie  uneven  upon  the  work. 

To  kfwvj  nvhen  thisfpirit  is  fujftcieutly  re&ified  j 

Put  fome  of  it  into  a  fpoon,  and  put  a  little  gun-powder  into 
ir,  and  if  ic  burns  out,  blows  up  the  gun-powder,  and  leaves  the 
fpoon  dry,  then  it  is  a  good  fpirit  j  but  if  it  fails  of  doing  this, 
and  leaves  the  fpoon  moift  when  the  flame  goes  out,  it  is  not 
^ii  for  ufe. 

WIRE,  a  piece  of  metal  drawn  thro' the  hole  of  an  iron,  into 
a  thread  of  a  finenefs  anfwerable  to  the  hole  it  pafTed  through. 

Wires  are  frequently  drawn  fo  fine,  as  to  be  wrought  along 
with  other  threads  of  Jilk,  ivool,  fax,  &cc. 

The  metals  molt  commonly  drawn  into  wire,  aregoldi  ftlver, 
copper  and  iron. 

Gold,  and  flver-nvire,  is  made  of  cylindrical  ingots  of  filver, 
(^over'd  over  with  a  skin  of  gold,  and  thus  drawn  fucceffively 
through  a  vaft  number  of  holes,  each  fmaller  and  fmaller  ^  till  at 
laft  it  is  brought  to  a  finenefs,  exceeding  that  of  a  hair. 

That  admirable  duciility  vi'hich  makes  one  of  the  diftinguifli- 
ing  charaders  of  gold,  is  no  where  more  confpicuous,  than  in 
this  gilt  iL'/re. 

A  cylinder  of  48  ounces  of  fiver,  cover'd  with  a  coat  of 
^old,  only  weighing  one  ounce,  as  Dr.  Halley  informs  us,  is  u- 
fually  drav^'n  into  a  wire,  two  yards  of  v/hich,  weigh  no  more  than 
one  grain  j  whence,  98  yards  of  the  '■Mire  weigh  no  more  than  49 

grains. 
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grains,  and  one  fingle grain  of  gold, covers  the  98  yards,  fothat 
theren  thoufandch  pare  of  a  grain,  isabovcsofan  inch  lon^. 

He  alfo  computing  the  thicknefs  of  the  si-cin  of  gold,  found  it 
to  be  114500  parcof  an  inch.  Yet  fo  pcrfeiftly  docs  it  cover  the 
filvcr,  that  even  a  microfcope  does  not  diicover  any  appearance 
of  the  (ilvcr  underneath. 

M.  Rohault  likewife  obferves,  that  a  like  cylinder  of  fiver,  co- 
vered with  ^0/^2  feet  8  inches  long,  and  2  inches  9  lines  in  cir- 
cumference, is  drawn  into  a  lu/Ye,  307200  long,  7.  e.intoiic2oo 
times  its  former  length. 

Mr.  Boyle  relates,  that  8  grains  of  ,e:«>/<3^  covering  a  q'lindcr  of 
fdver,  is  commonly  drawn  into  a  wire  13000  feet  long. 

Silver 'wire  is  the  fame  with  gold  wire,  except  that  the  latter 
isgilt,  or  covered  with  gold,  and  the  oiher  is  not. 

There  are  alfo  counterfeit  ^oA/ and //x'(?r-'u;/"r«;  the  firll  made 
of  a  cylinder  of  copper,  iilvered  over,  and  then  covered  with 
gold  j  and  the  fecond  of  a  like  cylinder  of  copper,  filvered  over, 
and  drawn  through  the  iron,  after  the  fame  manner  as  gold  and 
filver-wire. 

Brafs-wire  is  drawn  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  former.  Of 
this  there  are  divers  fizes,  fuited  to  the  different  kinds  of  works. 
The  fineft  is  ufed  for  the  firings  of  mufical-inftruments,  asfpin- 
nets,  harpficords,  manichords,  &c. 

The  pin-makers  likewife  ufevafl  quantities  of  wire,  to  make 
their  pins  of 

Iron-v/irc  is  drawn  of  various  fizes,  from  half  an  inch,  to  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  diameter. 

The  firfl  irou  that  runs  from  the  ftone  when  melting,  bein<j- 
the  fofceft  and  toughcfl,  is  preferved   to  make  wire  of 

WISDOM  is  reprefented  [in  Pamti?ig^']  cloth'din  a  blue  man- 
tle, feeded  with  ftars. 

HUMANE  WISDOM  is  reprefentedrin  ? ainting]hy  zyoMth 
with  four  hands,  and  four  ears,  a  quiver  by  his  fide,  a  recorder  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  lyre  fn  the  other  j  facredto  Apollo. 

The  hands  denote  ulc  and  practice,  necelTary  to  get  wifdom, 
befides  contemplation ;  the  ears,  that  to  hear  others  is  rcqui- 
fite;  the  flute  and  quiver,  that  one  ihouldnot  be  too  much  taken 
with  encomiums  of  one's  felf,  nor  unprovided  in  cafe  of  offence. 
WILLIAM  WISSING  was  a  face-painccr,  bred  up  under 
Dodaensy  a  hilfory-pa inter  ztih^Hague;  upon  his  coming  over 
to  England-y  he  worked  fome  time  for  Sir  Vcter  Lely,  whofe 
manner  he  fuccef-fully  imitated,  and  after  whofe  death,  he  be- 
came famous  He  painted  kingCbar/es  II.  and  his  queen,  king 
Jamss  n.  and  his  queen,  the  prince  and  princeli  of  Denmark^ 
and  v.'as  lent  over  to  Holland  by  the  late  king  Javies,  to  dravv  the 
prince  and  princefj  of  Or^v^^i  all  which  he  perfoimed  with-ap- 
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plaufe.  What  recommended  him  to  theefteemofking  Charles^ 
was  h\s^^\Si\x\e  o'i  the  duke,  oi  MoTimoiith J  whom  he  drew  feve- 
ral  times,  andinfeveralpofturesj  he  drew  alfomoft  of  the  court, 
and  was  competitor  with  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  was  at  that 
time  upon  his  rife.  In  drawing  his  portraits,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  fair  fex,  he  always  took  the  beautiful  likenefs  j  and  when  any 
lady  came  to  fit  to  him,  whofc  complexion  was  any  ways  pale,  he 
would  commonly  take  her  by  the  hand  and  dance  her  about  the 
room  till  fhe  became  warm.er,  by  which  means  he  heightened 
her  natural  beauty,  and  made  her  fit  to  be  reprefented  by  his  hand. 
He  died  much  lamented,  at  the  age  of  31,  at  the  late  earl  of  JSx- 
eter\{Burle3gh-houfe  in  Northamptoj^Pjtre)  and  lies  buried  in  Stam- 
ford church,  where  that  noble  peer  eredted  a  monument  for  him, 
with  a  Latm  infcription. 

WIT  is  reprefented  [in  Tainting^  in  a  difcoloured  mantle. 
DYING  of  WOOD,  Horns  and  Bones. 

To  dye  elder j  hoxj  mulberry-tree^  pear-tree,  of  the  colour  of 
EBONY. 

Let  the  wood  lie  in  fteep  in  alum-v/3.ter  for  3  or  4  days,  then 
boil  it  in  common  oil,  with  a  little  Kow^wwVr/o/ and  fulphur. 

Where  take  notice,  that  the  longer  you  boil  the  nvood,  the  blacker 
it  toill  be  j  but  if  it  be  boil'd  too  long,  it  inillmakeit  brittle. 
To  do  this  according  to  Glauber. 

Diftil  in  aquafortis,    falt-petre  and  vitriol,   and  with  this 
befmear  the  wood,  as  often  as  you  fee  accafion. 
To  dye  WOOD  RED. 

Firfl  boil  it  in  ahim-'watcr,  and  afterwards  put  it  into  a  tinc- 
ture of  Br^x/Ze- water  for  a  fortnight  or  3  weeks,  or  into  a  tinc- 
ture of  Br^jx^i/^  and  ?nilk. 

To  dye  WOODBVUE. 

Firfl:  boil  it  in  alum-wzter,  and  then  put  it  into  a  difTolution  of 
indigo  and  urine. 

To  dye  WOOD  GREEN. 

Put  as  much  filings  of  copper  into  aqua  fortis  as  it  will  dif- 
folve  j  then  put  in  the  wood,  &c.  and  let  it  lie  all  night,  and  it 
will  tinge  it  of  a  fair  green. 

To  inlay  WOOD  'with  figures. 

To  do  this  with  mother-of-pearl,  break  the  fhells,  and  cut 
them,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  figures  you  defign ;  and  after 
you  have  cur  the  wood  with  gouges,  put  them  in. 

Thus  you  may  imitate  all  forts  of  fruits ;  for  you  will  find 
lome  gree?i,  {ome  yelloiv,  {ovne  blue,  kime  purple  :  fo  that  if  you 
'would  imitate  a  black  grape,  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  other  fruit, 
you  have  a  fuitable  colour. 

Make  a  fmall  hole  through  every  piece,  pinning  it  wiih  a  {mall 
piece  of  iilver  wire,  to  make  it  ftlck  fall  j  then  take  linfeed-oil 
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and  oreanet ;  rub  it  well,  and  wipe ofFthe oil  clean;  when  it  is 
dry,  varnifh  it  with  the  drying  varnifh. 

Alfo  (not  oiling  i:)  you  may  make  very  fine  compartiment- 
work,  in  fine  threads  that  will  look  like  filvcr  j  thus  make  a  fee 
of  fmall  gouges  of  all  forts,  very  fharp ;  and  with  thefe,  cut  your 
delign. 

Then  melt  //»,  adding  to  it  the  fame  quantity  of  qu'ickfilver  ; 
ftir  it  with  aftick;  being  cold,  put  it  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  j 
if  it  be  too  fofc,  add  a  little  more  tin ;  grind  this  compoiition 
with  water  upon  a  marble;  put  the  compoiition  into  a  fliell, 
and  with  it,  fill  up  the  engravings  and  cuttings  which  you  have 
made  with  your  gouges;  then  let  your  work  ftand  2  or  3  hours 
to  dry ;  and  then  polifli  it  with  your  hand,  and  it  will  look  like 
filver. 

By  adding  more  quickfilver^  you  may  make  a  thinner  compo- 
fition,  which  you  may  rub  into  the  indentures  you  have  cut,  till 
it  be  as  bright  as  filver ;  or  infbead  of  tin,  you  may  mix  leaf- 
filver  with  the  quickjiiver,  which  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
work. 

This  is  commonly  pradlifed  upon  black  and  coloured  wood, 
poliiliing  them  with  a  tooth. 

H  you  would  have  the  compofition  more  beautiful,  grind  //»- 
^lafs  and  wafli  it  till  it  leaves  the  water  clear;  then  mix  it  in  a 
lliell  with  fome  gum,  and  fill  up  the  engravings  with  it,  with  a 
pencil;  then  let  it  He  for  3  or 4  hours  to  dry,  and  quicken  it 
with  the  compofition  of  ffiercurj/zndleaf-Jj/ver. 

To  make  WOOD  of  divers  Colours. 
For  a  red. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  Fernambouc,  or  v/hat  other  you  think 
fit,  rain-water,  a  handful  of  quick-lime^  and  two  handfuls  of 
afhes;  let  them  fteep  for  half  an  hour  in  the  water,  and  fettle  to 
the  bottom  ;  then  take  a  new  earthen  pot,  and  put  in  the  Fer- 
Tiambouc,  with  the  lye  made  of  lime  and  afhes;  and  having 
fteep'd  half  an  hour,  boil  it.  Then  let  it  cool  a  little;,  and  pour 
it  into  another  new  pot,  adding  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  gum- A- 
rahick ;  then  put  fomc  rain-v/ater  and  a  piece  of  alurn  into 
another  pot  or  pan;  boil  it,  foak  the  wood  in  thisalumed  water, 
then  take  it  out  and  dry  it ;  then  warm  your  red  colour,  and 
wirh  a  brulli,  rub  it  as  long  as  you  think  neceffary;  then  dry  it 
and  polifh  it  with  a  dog's  tooth,  and  it  will  be  of  a  fhining  fear- 
let  colour. 

Another  excellent  red. 

Boil  Brazile  in  rain-water  till  it  be  high  coloured,  then  ftraiti 
it  through  a  cloth ;  but  you  muft  be  fure,  not  to  ufe  any  thing  xif 
iron  about  it,  as  ladle,  d"f.  Then  give  your  wood  one  laying  or 
wafhingof  fafFron,  fteep'd  in  water,  which  will  render  it  of  a 
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pale  yellow  ^  when  it  is  dry,  give  it  feveral  wafhings  of  the  Bfa- 
zz/e-warer,  till  the  colour  is  to  your  mind  j  let  it  dry  andburniCh 
it  with  a  tooth,  and  varniili  it  with  drying  varnifh,  with  the 
palm  of  your  hand,  and  it  will  be  of  a  beautiful  red  inclining  to 
orange.  If  you  put  a  fpoonful  of  lee  amongft  the  Braziky  it 
will  make  the  red  deeper,  or  if  you  boil  it  v/ith  a  little  alum  : 
but  the  yellowing  it,  improves  the  colour  j  and  by  how  much 
the  wood  is  whiter,  by  fo  much  the  more  beautiful  will  the 
colour  be- 

A?iother  red  for  WOOD. 

Reduce  orchanet  to  fine  powder,  and  mix  it  with  oil  of  nuts, 
make  it  luke-warm,  and  rub  the  wood. 

Aitothet. 

Temper  Brazi/e  in  oil  of  tartar^  with  which,  rub  over  the 
wood,  and  it  will  become  of  an  excellent  red. 

Tofiain  WOOD  of  a  yello-w  colour. 

This  may  be  done  either  with  Yxcnch-herries  and  alumy  or 
with  turmerick  or  faffron^  or  ilfer/V^-earth. 
A  polilFd  black  for  WOOD, 

Cover  the  wood  with  lamp-black,  ground  with  gum-water, 
with  a  pencil  ^  and  v/hen  it  is  dry,  polifli  it  with  a  tooth,  and 
it  will  look  very  well. 

Another  black  dye  for 'WOOD. 

Put  little  pieces  of  very  rufty  iron  into  good  black  ink,  and 
let  it  ftand  for  fome  days  j  afterwards  rub  the  wood  with  it,  and 
kwill  penetrate  it,  then  polilliit  with  a  tooth,  and  it  will  look 
very  beautiful. 

To  (Oimterfeit  ebony  'vjood. 

The  moft  folid  wood,  and  freeft  from  veins,  is  beft ;  fuch  as 
pear-tree,  apple-tree,  and  fervice-tree  j  take  any  of  thefe  woods, 
and  black  it  well,  and  when  ic  is  dry,  rub  it  with  a  cloth  i  then 
having  made  a  little  brufh  with  ruflies,  tied  near  the  ends, 
melt  fome  wax  in  a  pot,  mixing  fome  lamp-black  with  it;  then 
with  the  brufli,  throw  on  fome  of  the  wax,  brufhing  it  till  it 
ihinc  like  ebjny  ;  then  rub  it  with  a  cloth,  and  fome  of  the  wax. 

The  wood  iliould  be  well  polifli'd  and  rulh'd,  before  it  is 
black'd. 

Holley  is  the  beft  of  woods  for  counterfeiting  of  ebony.  This 
is  to  be  put  into  a  hat-maker's  copper,  where  he  dyes  his  hats; 
and  when  it  has  been  ting'd  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fix- pence  (which 
you  may  know  by  cutting  it)  take  it  out  and  dry  it  in  the  fliade, 
that  it  may  the  better  imbibe  the  dye-water  j  then  poliih  it  with 
an  iron,  to  take  off  the  foulnels  of  the  dye;  and  afterwards, 
v/irh  rulli,  powder  of  charcoal,  and  fallet-oil;  as  is  done  to  e^o?//. 

The  wood  oi  Tunis  poliflies  eafily;  it  alfo  burntiheswellwiih 
a  tooch,  and  is  better  to  cut  than  ebony,  which  is  very  brittle. 

An 
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An  excellent  blue  colour  for  WOOD. 

Boil  a  quarter  ofa  pound  of  turnfole  for  an  hour,  in  %  pints  of 
lime-water,  and  colour  the  wood  with  it. 

A  violet  colour  for  WOOD. 

Temper  Dutch  turvfole  with  water,  and  {train  it  through  a 
cloth ;  before  it  is  ufed  on  your  work,  try  it  on  a  piece  of  v;hite 
wood,  to  fee  if  it  be  not  too  deep.  When  you  have  laid  on  the 
colour,  put  fome  of  the  fame  colour  to  a  quantity  of  water,  to 
render  it  very  thin,  and  walTi  the  wood  with  this,  till  it  become 
brighci  then  dry  it,  burnifh,  and  varnifhit  j  and  if  the  wood  be 
white  before,  it  will  then  be  of  an  excellent  blue. 
Another  Violet. 

Boil  4  ounces  o?  Brazile  and  8  ounces  of /s^t^W  together,  in 
2  quarts  of  water,  with  an  ounce  of  common  ^/ww^  and  inthefe, 
boil  the  wood. 

A  purple  colour  for  WOOD. 

Steep  turnfole  as  is  dire(5ted  for  the  'violet-colour,  and  add  to 
it,  the  tindlure  of  Brazile  boil'd  in  lime-water,  and  it  will  be 
an  excellent  purple :  this  ought  to  be  varnillied,  both  to  beau* 
tify,  and  to  preferve  it. 

A -zuaj  ofjlaining.,  or  marbling  WOOD. 

Grind  white-lead  and  chalk  together  on  a  marble  j  put  it  into 
spot,  and  temper  it  again  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten  with 
water  ^  then  lay  on  this  white  with  a  large  pencil  j  let  it  dry, 
and  go  over  it  again  with  the  fame^  let  it  dry  again,  and  then 
take  a  point  made  ofa  ftag's  horn  ;  draw  off  the  white,  where 
and  in  what  form  you  will ;  then  fprinkle  the  lime  mix'd  with 
urine.  The  violet  wood  which  dyers  ufe,  v/ill  become  black  as  e- 
bony;  byfprinkling  it  with  lime  and  urine,  plum-tree  and  cherry-' 
tree,  turn  of  a  deep  red  j  the  pear-tree  and  fervice-tree,  turn  red- 
diOi  j  walnut-tree  grows  black,  by  mingling  fome  galls  in  pow- 
der, with  lime  and  urine. 

A  pencil  made  of  mutton-fuet,  rubb'd  where  you  would  draw 
with  yolks  of  eggs,  v/illdo  the  fame  thing. 

It  will  be  excellent  upon  black  cherry-tree,  plum-tree,  or 
any  wood  of  a  dark  colour. 

Tb  make  WOOD  of  a  fiver  colour. 

Reduce  tin-glafe  in  a  mortar,  to  fine  powder  j  add  to  it  wa- 
ter, and  grind  it  to  the  finenef^  of  paint;  put  it  into  aneartheix 
pan,  and  wafh  it  two  or  three  times  till  it  is  very  clean;  and  then 
mix  clear  gJue  with  it,  and  having;  firft  warmed  the  wood,  lay 
the  mixture  on  it  with  a  bruHi ;  let  it  dry,  and  poUlli  it  with  a 
tooth. 
To  make  WOOD   of  the  colour  of  goU-,  fiver.,  copper  or  braf. 

Pound  rock-cryftal  very  fine  in  a  mortar,  then  grind  it  on  a 
marble  with  clean  water,  then  put  it  inio  an  cardien  veffel  w;t'i 
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a  little  giue,  warm  it  and  lay  it  on  your  work,  as  above  j  rub  it 
with  gold,  fiiver  or  copper,  and  it  will  be  of  the  fame  colour 
you  rub  it  with,  then  polifli  it. 

To  lay  onpencil-^oldor filveronV^OOT). 

Temper  the  gold  or  filver  with  weak  gum-tragacanth  water, 
very  clear  j  lay  it  on  the  lights  of  your  work,  with  a  pencil, 
without  touching  the  fhadows,  which  are  to  be  done  wich  in- 
digo, ground  with  a  weak  g'^m-Arabick  vvater  j  then  varnifh  it 
with  the  drying  varnifh. 

The  drying  Varnijh  ii  made  as  follows. 

Mix  fpike-oil  with  gum-fandarach ;  if  it  be  too  thick,  add 
fome  oil :  in  making  it,  let  it  not  have  a  greater  heat  than  may 
be  endured  by  the  hands  ;  black  wood,  or  wood  dyed  black, 
is  the  raoft  proper  for  gilding. 

For  fdver  upon  WOOD. 

Firft  lay  the  wood  over  with  parchment-glue,  and  when  it 
is  dry,  figure  it  as  you  think  ficj  fhadow  and  finiOi  with  water 
in  which  tallow  has  been  boiled,  heighten  with  filver,  (as  in 
that  of  gold)  and  then  varnifh  it. 

To  colour  WOOD  after  the  manner  of  marble. 

For  a  table,  &c.  firft  lay  7  or  8  layers  of  white,  as  tho'  it 
were  to  be  gilded  with  burnifli'd  gold  ^  then  having  ready  ground 
blacli,  not  over-much  fiz-'d,  add  thereto  a  little  yolk  of  egg-,  and 
a  little  dry  fafFron  ^  lay  it  on,  let  it  dry,  and  then  burnilh  it 
exadtly. 

By  this  means  you  may  counterfeit  to  the  life,  all  forts  of 
marble,  having  a  little  experience  in  colours  j  and  make  alfo 
all  forts  of  works;  as  fretted  work,  fiatv.'ork,  ovals,  &c. 

Let  there  be  in  the  colours,  a  little  yolk  of  egg  and  faffron  i 
that  iSf  in  fuch  as  can  bear  it,  colouring  the  marble  with  divers 
colours  y  the  colours  muft  be  laid  on  clear,  like  threads.  You 
may  alfo  on  fuch  a  ground  before  directed,  pour  out  a  fliell  of 
one  colour  in  one  place,  then  turning  it  flielving  on  one  fide, 
caufe  the  colours  to  run,  which  will  make  veins  j  and  then  take 
another  iTiell,  full  of  another  colour,  and  do  the  like;  fo  con- 
tinuing with  all  your  colours. 

Or  elfe  with  a  grofs  brufli,  lay  all  your  colours  very  clear, 
near  one  another. 

Afcer  the  colours  are  dry,  you  may  make  ufe  of  the  pencil  to 
repair  the  defedts ;  then  burnifh  your  work,  which  will  not  be 
fubjed  to  dull:  or  fpoiling. 

To  colour  a  frame  nvithfitie  fpeckled  red. 

Grind  vermilion  with  water,  then  lize  it,  and  grind  it  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  yolk  of  egg. 

With  this  colour,  fpeckle  the  wood  of  the  frame  with  a  pencil, 
and  when  it  is  dry,  take  lake  ground  with  water,  and  a  little  fiz-e, 

two 
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two  drops  of  yolk  of  egg,  and  with  the  end  of  the  brufli,  fpot 
it,  letting  remain  as  much  white  as  you  lay  on  red  ,•  then  burnifli 
it  with  a  tooth,  and  gild  the  mouldings  with  burniih'd  gold. 

An  exquifite  ivay  of  enrichhtg  and  beautifying  WOODEN 
WORKS. 

Firfl:  cover  your  wooden  work  with  hot  glue,  then  with  the 
mixture  of  glue,  and  whiting  u^on  this,  lay  the  fize  for  burnilVd 
gold,  and  lay  on  the  gold  and  hlver  and  burnifhit^  then  having 
ground  right /W/^o  with  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  that  being  very  thin 
and  clear,  lay  it  on  the  filver,  fo  as  that  the  filver  may  appear 
through  it.  When  it  is  dry,  pounce  your  paper  pattern,  being 
whitened  with  chalky  then  with  the  fame  hidigOj  draw  over  the 
pounced  ftrokes  of  your  figure  as  neatly  as  you  can,  as  if  you 
were  to  draw  a  figure  with  a  pen,  upon  paper,-  then  with  the 
fame  ijidigo  made  thinner,  fhadow  it,  and  afterwards  with  umber  j 
then  heighten  with  a  wooden  point,  by  hatching  the  lights,  then 
varnifli  the  work,  and  it  will  feemto  be  enamelled. 
Another  ivay^  but  more  glorious. 

Inftead  of  i7idigo^  fteep  Dutch  tumfole  for  a  day  or  two  in  wa- 
ter, thenftrain  it  through  a  cloth  from  the  dregs  j  grind  and  mix 
this  water  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  lay  this  on  your  filver,  then 
with  tumfole  ground  with  /»rw/»/(?- water,  draw  with  a  pencil 
what  lines  or  figures  you  think  fit,  which  you  may  fhadow  and 
hatch  in  the  proper  places,  which  heighten  in  difcovering  the  fil- 
ver, as  before  directed  j  then  varnifh  the  work. 
To  make  the  ground  of  a  purple  colour. 

Boil  Brazile  m  lime-water,  and  mix  with  turnfole-water.  This 
will  notlaftfo  well  as  that  done  with  indigoy  becaufethe  tumfole 
in  time,  is  apt  to  turn  red,  and  will  ftain  the  filver;  therefore 
before  you  varnifh,  lay  upon  it  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  into 
glair,  which  will  render  it  much  more  durable,  and  admirably 
beautiful. 

Toinrich  carv'd  WORK,  or  any  fort  of  V/OODEN  •work. 

The  wooden  work,  whether  pidure-frames,  or  other  things, 
cover  with  burniChed  filver  (as  taught  under  the  article  5//<^/^, 
&c.)  and  having  made  fome  W///w-glue,  or  parchmenr.-oluc, 
boil'd  to  a  thick  jelly,  fi:rain  it  through  a  cloth  ;  let  it  iland  to 
fettle,  and  then  Ifrain  it  again  ^  then  wiih  this  glue,  give  one 
laying  upon  your  work  with  a  foft  brufli  :  if  that  be  not  enough, 
give  a  fecond;  and  then  varnifli  it.  But  before  youvarnifli,  if 
you  have  a  mind  fo  to  do,  you  may  paint  flowers,  fruits,  leaves, 
or  birds,  in  water-colours, and  in  their  proper  colours,-  and  var- 
nifh them,  having  firft  laid  them  over  with  glue. 

Note:,  you  ^may  mix  with  your  glue,  either  milk;,  or  foap  of 
Alicant. 
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TJovj  to  embellijij  a  frame  with  green  leaves. 

Take  indigo,  a  little  orpiment  ground  with  water,  inclining 
towards  a  greenifh  brown,  mixing  with  about  half  a  pint  of 
your  colour,  the  quantity  of  a  mufcle-fliell  of  the  yolk  of  eggs, 
and  as  much  fiieas  isrequifite  to  make  it. 

Having  firft  laid  on  your  white  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  you 
were  to  gild  it  with  burnifh'd  gold  \  then  paint  the  freezes  of  your 
frame  with  this  brown  colour,  leaving  your  mouldings  untouch'd, 
which  you  are  before  to  gild  with  burnifK'd  gold. 

Having  thus  prepar'd  your  work,  you  muft  either  by  pounc- 
ing, or  other  ways,  draw  what  figures  you  pleafe  ,•  then  withi»- 
digo  alone,  ground  with  water,  a  little  fize,  and  a  drop  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  draw  your  figures  or  leaves,  and  fliadow  them  j 
and  infhadowing,  fweeten,  heightening  them  with  green,  viz. 
you  muft  take  orpiment^  well  ground  with  the  greenipj-bro'wny 
wherewith  you  laid  the  firft  layer  upon  your  frame  '■,  then  heigh- 
ten it  with  orpiment  alone,  ground  with  water  and  fixe,  and  a 
little  drop  of  the  yolk  ofan  egg  among  your  colours,  becaufe  it 
would  dry  in  burnifliingi  for  the  yolk  of  egg  ferves  only  to 
make  it  burnifh  theeafier. 

But  if  you  would  paint  your  leaves  in  oil,  you  muft  burnifh 
the  firft  layer  of  greenijb-broiunj  and  then  paint  your  leaves  with 
drying  oil,  boil'dwith  litharge  of  gold  j  and  inftead  o^orpimenty 
you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  work  with  w<i/?/V<???. 

To  reprejent  the  whole  WORLD  in  a  glafs. 

Take  of  the  fineft  fal-7iitre,  what  quantity  you  pleafe,  half 
that  quantity  of  tin  j  mix  them  well  together,  and  calcine  them 
hermetically :  then  put  them  into  a  retort,  to  which  adjoin  a 
glafs  receiver  with  leaves  of  gold  put  into  the  bottom  thereof  ^ 
lute  them  well  together,  put  fire  to  the  retort  'till  vapours  arife, 
which  will  cleave  to  the  gold :  augment  the  fire  'till  no  more 
fumes  afcend;  then  take  away  the  receiver,  clofe  it  hermeti- 
cally, and  make  alamp  fire  under  it,  and  you  will  fee  reprefented 
in  it,  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  fountains,  trees,  herbs,  plants,  flow- 
ers, fruits,  and  indeed  all  things  after  a  very  wonderful  man- 
ner. Tho""  this  may  feem  Jirange,  yet  our  author  affirms  it  for  a 
truth. 

FRANCIS  WOUTERS  was  hoxnzfLyere  in  the  year  i(>i4, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  fchool  of  Rubens  j  he  was  a  good 
painter  of  figures  in  fmall,  chiefly  naked,  as  alfo  of  landskips; 
his  merits  promoted  him  to  be  principal  painter  to  the  emperor 
Ferdina7id\\.  and  afterwards  coming  into  England  with  that  em- 
peror's ambafladors,  he  was  upon  the  death  of  that  prince  made 
gentleman  of  thebed-chamberjand  chief  painter  to  \i\ngCharIes  II. 
then  prince  of  l^Vaks.  He  lived  a  confiderable  time  in  London 
in  great  efteem,  and  at  length  recir'd  to  Antwerp -^  and  there  died. 

To 
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To  WRITE  -with  Gold  and  Silver. 

Grind  gitm-armomac  with  a  litde  juice  oi garlicky  and  put  to 
it  a  few  drops  of  weak  water  o{  gum- Arabic^  and  fo  make  it  to 
the  thicknefs  of  an  ink,  that  you  may  conveniently  write  with 
it  i  then  let  it  dry  a  little,  but  not  too  much,  left  it  Ihould  not 
take  the  leaf-gold  or  filver  j  nor  too  little,  left  it  drown  thera. 
Then  lay  the  leaf-gold  or  lilver  upon  a  gilding  culliion;  take  it  up 
with  a  piece  of  cotton,  on  which  you  have  breath'd,  and  cover 
with  it  the  part  you  intended,  prefTing  it  down  hard  j  and  where 
the  gum-water  is,  it  will  take.  Then  brufti  off  with  a  bit  of  o- 
ther  cotton,  what  it  has  not  taken  ^  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
dry,  burnilla  it  with  a  piece  of  polifti'd  ivory,  and  it  will  appear 
very  bright. 

Another  ivay.  Take  fhell-gold,  which  is  made  of  the  rug- 
ged edges  or  cuttings  of  leaf-gold  ,•  and  when  you  are  going  to 
ufe  it,  put  in  a  little  fair  water,  and  temper  it  up  with  a  clean 
pencil,  and  lay  it  on  either  with  pen  or  pencil,  in  what  form 
you  pleafc,  either  by  way  of  writing  or  gilding,  and  let  it  be 
thoroughly  dry  ;  rub  it  over  with  a  dog's,  calf's,  or  horfe's  fore- 
tooth, and  it  will  be  very  fhining  and  luft rous. 

Secret  Writing..     Put  powder  of  alu?n   into  water,  and  what 
you  write  the  letters  will  not  appear  j   but  put  the  paper  into 
water,  and  then  you  may  read  it,  or  juice  of  fpurge  will  do. 
To  Write  letters  that  camiot  be  difcovered. 

Take  a  fheet  of  white  paper,  double  in  the  middle  of  it,  then 
cut  holes  through  both  the  half-fheets,  cut  the  holes  like  the 
panes  of  a  glafs  window,  or  any  other  fafliioil  you  pleafe ;  then 
with  a  pin  prick  two  little  holes  at  each  end,  and  cut  your  paper 
in  two  halves,  and  give  one  half  to  your  friend,  to  whom  you 
defign  to  write,  and  keep  the  other  half  your  fclf 

When  you  write,  lay  your  cut  paper  on  half  a  Oieet  of  wri- 
ting paper,  and  ftick  two  pins  through  the  two  holes,  that  it 
ftir  not,  then  write  your  mind  to  your  friend  thro'  thefe  holes .; 
then  take  oft  the  paper  with  the  holes,  and  write  any  thing,  what 
you  pleafe,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  And  when  your  friend  receives 
the  letter,  let  him  lay  his  cut  paper  on  it,  putting  the  pins  into 
the  holes,  and  then  v/hat  you  wrote  not  to  the  purpoic  is  co- 
vered, and  he  dil'covers  your  mind. 

Another  way.  Write  the  letter  with  common  ink  on  one 
fide,  then  turn  the  paper,  and  write  on  the  other  fide  with  milk 
what  you  would  have  fecret,  (with  a  clean  pen)  and  let  it  dry; 
then  when  it  is  ro  be  read;  let  the  written  fide  be  held  next  the 
fire,  and  the  milky  letters  will  appear  bluifli  on  the  other  ride, 
and  may  be  perfedtly  read. 

An  exqtiipte  method  ofhvifihle  Writing. 

Tl.\^  f.rjl  Ink.     Take  a  pennyworth  oi  litharge  oi  gold  or  fl- 
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"ver  unprepared,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  then  infufe  it  in  a  vial 
half  full  of  ftrong  vinegar,  fhake  them  well  together,  and  let 
them  ftand  to  fettle,  and  being  clear,  write  upon  your  paper  with 
a  new  pen,  and  it  will  not  appear  at  all. 

The  fecond  Ink.  Burn  cork  'till  it  has  done  fmoking,  extin- 
guifli  it  in  aqua-vita^  or  fpirit  of  wine,  dry  it,  and  mix  it  with 
water,  and  a  little  gum-Arabick^  to  the  conliftence  of  thin  pafte  i 
when  you  would  write  with  it,  make  it  thinner  with  common 
water,  and  write  upon  what  is  written  with  the  fore  mentioned 
ink. 

The  third  Ink.  Take  yellow  orpiment  and  quick-lime^  of  each 
an  ounce,  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and  put  them  in  four  oun- 
ces of  common  water,  and  ftir  them  well  j  this  water  will  take 
away  the  fecend  ink,  and  make  what  was  written  with  the  firft 
appear. 

Writing  not  to  be  read  but  in  'water. 

Write  with  the  juice  of  [purge  or  alum-v^2iiQV-,  dry  it,  and  it 
will  not  be  legible  without  wetting. 

To  make  black  Writing  vanijlj,  and  appear  again. 

Diflblve  burnt  tartar  in  common  water,  and  filtrate  it  j  ftrikc 
it  over  the  writing,  and  it  will  difappear. 

To  make  the  Writing  appear  again. 

Diflblve  an  ounce  of  white  o'^/r/o/  in  a  pint  of  water,  filtrate 
it,  ftrike  the  paper  over  with  it,  and  the  writing  will  prefently 
appear  as  before. 

To  write  ivithlnk,  'which  'will  vani/b  in  five  days. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  fal-armoniac  four  or  five  days  in  ftrong 
water :  make  of  it  ink  with  a  piece  of  touchfione  beaten  fine,  and 
what  you  write  with  it  will  be  gone  in  five  days. 
To  write  'with  an  Ink  that  Jhall  'uanijlj  in  t'wenty-four  hours. 

Boil  galls  in  ftrong  water,  put  to  it  fome  vitriol,  a  little  fal- 
armoniac,  and  a  little  gum-Arabick,  and  it  is  done. 

THOMAS  VAN  WYKE,  commonly  call'd  the  old,  was  fa- 
ther of  John  van  Wyke,  and  a  famous  painter,  born  at  Haerlem, 
he  painted  landskips,  efpecially  havens  and  fea-ports,  fhipping 
and  fmall  figures  ^  but  his  particular  excellency  lay  in  reprefen- 
ting  chymifts  in  their  laboratories,  and  things  of  the  like  nature. 
He  followed  the  manner  oiVeter  deLaer.  He  Mt  England  after 
he  had  lived  a  confiderable  time  abroad,  and  died  here  about 
fifty  years  ago. 

Y. 

YELLOW  is  a  bright  colour,  refledting  the  moft  light  of 
any  after  white. 
There  are  divers  yellow  fubftances  that  become  white  upon 
wetting,  and  drying  them  again  feveral  times  at  the  fun  i  as  wax, 
linen  cloth,  &c.  The 
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The  Tame  bodies,  if  they  be  already  white,  and  continue  a 
long  time  in  the  air,  without  being  wetted,  turn  yelb'-jj. 

Paper  and  ivory,  apply'd  near  the  fire,  become  fuccenivelv 
yelloiv,  redj  indblack.  Silk  when  turn'dje//o-j;  is  whitened  with 
the  fumes  of  fulphur. 

Telloiv  in  Dying  is  one  of  the  five  fimple  and  mother  colours. 
For  the  fineft  yellows  they  firft  boil  the  cloth  or  ftuff  in  alum  and 
pot-afbesj  and  give  the  colour  with  goud. 

Likewife  turmeric  gives  a  good  yelloiu,  tho'  not  the  bcft. 
There  is  alfo  an  Indian  wood  that  gives  a  yel/oiv  colour,  border- 
ing on  gold.  There  is  another  fort  of /f//oay  m^de  of  favoury, 
but  this  is  inferior  to  them  all. 

With  yellow,  red  of  madder,  and  that  of  goatVhair  prepar'd 
v}\i\\  madder,  are  made  the  gold  yellow,  Aurora,  thought-co- 
lour, Macarate,  Ifabella,  chamoife  colour,  which  are  all  calls  or 
fliadcs  oiyelloiv. 

Painten  or  Enamellers  make  their  yelhiv  of  maflicote,  which 
is  certifs  raifed  by  the  fire,  or  with  oker. 

Limtters  and  colourers  make  it  with  fajfron,  French  berries, 
orcanette,  &c. 

YELLOWS.  There  are  fome  objeds,  which  have  the  ap- 
f)earance  of  gold,  fhining  through  the  colours  of  green,  red,  or 
blue ;  fuch  as  fome  fort  of  flies  and  beetles,  and  the  Cant  bar  ides. 

This  golden  tranfparency  is  very  well  imitated  by  laying  on 
the  drawing  fome  leaf-gold  on  the  fhaded  part,  a  little giying  in 
to  the  light  fide  of  the  print. 

The  way  of  laying  on  the  leaf-gold,  is  to  wafli  the  part,  where 
the  gold  is  to  be,  wich  (trong  gum-water,  and  when  icis  grown 
Something  dryilh,  to  lay  on  the  gold  as  fmooth  and  even  as  pof^ 
fible,  prefling  it  down  clofe  wich  cotton.  But  in  doing  this, 
care  muft  be  taken,  that  in  laying  on  the  gum-water,  you  do 
not  exceed  the  limits  you  would  have  the  gold  appear  to  fhine. 

In  this  cafe  the  gold  is  to  Ihine  only  through  the  tranfparent 
colour,  which  is  to  be  laid  upon  it. 

You  muft  obferve  this,  that  the  leaf-gold  will  not  regularly 
receive  water-colours,  and  for  that  reafon  it  muft  be  ftroak'd 
over  with  a  little  thin  liquor  of  ox-gall  in  a  painting-brufh  of 
camel's  hair,  and  then  it  will  receive  any  colour  that  we  have 
a  mind  to  paint  upon  it,  and  will  hold  it. 

So  you  may  have  golden  reds,  golden  greens,  and  golden  blues, 
golden  yellows,  golden  purples,  and  what  you  plcaf;. 

The^ree«/may  be  firft  ihQverdtgreafeaxcen,  orthefap-green; 
the  reds  may  be  lake  or  carmi7ie  ,•  the  purples,  lake  and  fine  in- 
digo, or  Carmine  znd  indigo;  and  for  the  blues,  /»^-^ff  on  the  dark 
fide,  and  on  the  light  fide  a  little  ftroke  of  w/^r^w^rme  blue,  jult 
£o  fhine  into  the  light?  and  it  will  have  an  adpiirable  effed. 
Vol.  n.  K  k  N.B. 
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N.  B.  There  is  to  be  found  upon  rofe-trees  in  yune  and  Jii^l/, 
a  kind  of  beetle  of  a  golden  green  colour,  which  will  ferve 
for  a  diredion  in  this  kind  of  painting. 

But  if  gold  itfelf  be  us'd,  it  will  be  bell  to  polifh  it,  which 
you  may  ao  after  the  following  manner : 

There  are  to  be  feen  in  many  manufcripts  fine  golden  letters, 
which  rife  above  the  furface  of  the  vellum  or  paper ,  the  com-' 
position  that  raifes  them  above  the  paper,  is  faid  to  be  made  of 
-vermilion  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  whisk'd  or  beaten  up  to  that 
confiftence,  as  is  call'd  an  oil,  work'd  together  like  a  kind  of 
pafte,  and  with  a  ftamp  fix'd  to  the  vellum  or  paper,  mthgum 
Arabick  ^  on  this  figure  of  a  letter  wafh  fome  ftroiig  gum-water 
with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  taking  care  that  the  gum  does  not  reach 
more  than  the  out-lines  j  then  lay  on  the  leaf-gold  clofe  with 
fome  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  dry,  rub  it  with  fome  dry  cot- 
ton, and  then  polifli  it  with  a  dog's  tooth  j  this  will  make  it  ap- 
pear, as  if  it  was  really  call  in  gold. 

There  is  befides  this  another  way  of  working  in  golJ,  and  that 
is  perform'd  by  fhelKgold ;  but  then  it  mull  be  pure  gold,  and 
not  that  which  is  brought  from  Germany,  which  will  turn  greet* 
in  a  few  day's  time. 

Before  you  ufc  this  gold,  cover  the  fhady  parts  with 'r/u^w/V/owy 
and  after  your  gold  has  been  well  redified  with  fpirirs  of  wine, 
lay  it  on  with  gum-water,  which  will  readily  mix  with  it,  and 
when  it  is  dry,  polifli  it  with  a  dog's  tooth. 

In  laying  on  the  gold  it  may  be  beft  to  leave  the  lights  va- 
cant of  it,  and  fo  it  will  make  a  much  brighter  appearance  than 
if  the  objed  was  covered  all  over. 

But  if  one  was  to  cover  by  accident  the  whole  piece  with 
gold,  there  is  no  better  way  to  fet  it  oiF,  than  by  tracing  over 
the  (Lady  parts  with  gall-flonei  or,  which  is  much  preferable,  the 
yellow,  the  compofition  of  which  you  will  find  below,  made  of 
French  berries,  I  mean  that  which  is  the  deepeil  in  colour ;  a 
little  Minium  brightens  it  very  much.  How  the  minium  is  to  be 
redlified  you  may  fee  among  the  REDS,  and  polifh  the  gold 
before  you  ufe  the  7nitiium  on  it.  . 

After  gold  I  fliall  treat  of  YELLOWS,  as  they  fall  gradually 
in  their  courfe  of  ftrength. 

ThefirftYELLOWisa  kind  of  firaiv-eolour,  and  i«  made  of 
fiower  of  brimftone,  which  of  it  fclf  is  fine  enough  to  mix  with 
gum-water. 

A  common  way  of  illuminating  prints,  is  by  giving  the  tinc- 
ture of  gamhoge  for  a  yellow,  and  this  may  be  of  two  or  three 
forts,  either  fainter  orftronger  j  thelafttobe  a  fhadetothefirft, 
and  the  laft  to  be  fliadcd  with  the  preparation  of  French-bettks. 

The 
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The  great  Mr.  Boyk^  in  fome  papers  he  left  behind  him,  Giyl 
that  if  the  roots  oi  barberries  are  cut,  and  put  into  a  li\"ivium  made 
ftrongwich  water  and  pcarl-aihes,  there  will  be  a  fine  yellow  co- 
lour produc'd  from  ic  j  which  having  been  try'd,  lUcceeds-very 
well. 

He  likcwife  propofes  another  way  for  making  a  tranfparenc 
yellow,  which  is,  by  wafhing  therootofw/<//'<'>0'-tree  very  clean 
from  the  earth,  in  common  water,  and  boiling  it  in  a  (Irong 
Uxivium  of  pearl-allies  and  water;  and  it  will  afford  a  yellowifli 
juice,  from  which  may  be  extracted  a  tin^Sture,  much  deeper 
than  the  former. 

Tellovi  oker  will  make  another  good  pale  ;'(?//ow ;  but  ic  is  a 
colour,  rather  of  too  much  body  for  illuminating  of  prints ;  but 
yet  being  well  ground  with  gum-waier,  it  is  ofufc  after  it  has 
been  well  v/afli'd. 

The  plant  celandine  v.'ill  afford  another  good  yellow^  by  infn- 
fmg  it  in  water,  and  preffing  it  gently,  and  then  boiling  the  li- 
quor with  a  little  alum  j  xhxs  yelloiu  will  incline  a  little  to  green. 

But  z  yellow,  which  fome  prefer  to  the  reft,  and  may  be  us'd 
in  feveral  capacities  of  lights,  is  one  made  of  Frevch  berries, 
prepar'd  as  follows : 

Boil  two  ounces  o(French  berries  in  a  quart  of  lixivikm  mad^ 
of  pearl-afhes  and  water,  'till  the  liquor  will  give  a  fine  tinge  of 
yelloiv  to  a  bit  of  paper  dipp'd  into  it,  then  pour  it  off  from  the 
berries,  let  the  liquor  cool,  and  then  put  it  into  a  bottle  for  ufe.  i 

Then  again  put  a  pint  of  the  fame //x/r/«w  to  the  berries,  and 
boil  them  'till  the  liquor  is  as  deep-coloured  as  gall-ftone;  and 
this  will  be  fit  for  the  ihade  of  any  fort  oi  yelJo-ws  you  can  ufe. 

This  may  beboiFd  'rill  it  produces  a  brown  colour  j  andwill> 
with  a  little  ox-gall,  fervc  to  Ihade  any  leaf-gold,  that  has  been 
laid  on  paper,  and  is  much  preferable  to  gall-itome  in  imitating 
any  gold  colour.  It  anfwers  well  upon  a  cindture  oi gamboogey 
or  any  of  the  former /e//oti;y. 

Next  to  this  may  be  reckon'd  the  tincture  offaflfron,  in  com* 
mon  water  onlv,  which  affords  a  bright  rcddiih  yel/oiv,  lucb  as 
one  would  have  (to  cover  the  n\adoA'ed  parrs  of  a  print)  for  an 
orange-colour;  and  when  faffron  is  infui'd  in  redlified  Ipirits  of 
wine,  there  is  nothing  higher;  but  then,  except  the  colour  bc! 
loaded  with  gumj^rabick,  ic  will  fly. 

As  for  a  deep yellovj  v/ith  a  body,  Duuh  pink  comes  the  ncarsft 
of  any  to  tiie  before-mcnrion'd  ftrong  yellow  made  of  French 
berries  in  point  of  colour  ;  and  of  a  lighter  yellow  is  the  Englijb 
pink,  which  \&  ftill  made  of  Freruh  berries,  and  in  a  body  like^ 
wife 

Alfo  a  good  yellfw  colour,  for  illuminating  of  prints,  may  bc 

K  k  3.  ex- 
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cxtracLcd  from  the  French  roots  of  gingery  and  it  makes  a  fine 
green  with  tranf^arent  I'erdigreafe. 

N.  B.   The  Englijh  and  Dutch  yello'w  p'mks  are  made  with 
French  berries  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  boiled. 
Yellow  Silk  Dyesy  and  fir  ft  B/ofom-YeWow. 

Dye  it  after  the  fame  manner  as  gold  colour,   then  heighten 
it  with  orange-dying  fuds,  after  which  rinfe  and  dry  it. 
To  dye  Silk  yellow. 

Procure  a  clean  kettle,  put  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  for  every  pound  of  lilk  put  in  two  pound  of yelloij  wood, 
and  lix  ounces  of  galls;  let  ihe  yelloiij  wood  boil  an  hour  before 
you  put  in  the  galls,  and  afterwards  boil  them  together  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  put  in  the  iilk,  having  tirft  alumcd  and  rinfed 
itj  flirring  the  dye;  then  wring  it  out  of  the  kettle  with  a  little 
pot-afhes  ,•  and  after  it  has  been  wrung  out,  put  it  into  the  dye 
again,  and  leave  it  there  to  foak  for  a  whole  night,  and  in  the 
morning,  rinfe,  beat,  and  dry  it. 

To  dye  Stuff's  a  hrimftone  Yellow. 

Boil  the  ftuff  in  three  pound  of  almn^  one  pound  of  tartar y 
and  three  ounces  of  [alt  for  an  hour  j  throw  away  the  water, 
then  make  a  liquor  of  yello'-x-hro'vjn^  laying  it  in  the  fame  order 
as  ftraw  in  brew-houfesj  then  add  lye-ajhes,  and  draw  theftuff 
through  the  dye  three  or  four  times  very  quick ;  to  do  which 
dexterouiiy,  it  will  require  the  ailiftance  of  three  or  four  men. 

Allot  her.  Let  the  ftuffs  be  alumedas  ufualfor  half  an  hour, 
and  then  for  every  pound  of  ware  take  half  a  pound  oi yello^jj 
dye-weed,  and  a  handful  of  wood-allies ;  boil  them  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  throw  the  rinfed  ware  into  the  liquor,  work 
ir  about,  'till  you  perceive  it  to  be  well  dyed,  then  cool  it  and 
rinie  it  out. 

Of  dying  Yellows  and  Orange~Ta'W7tey. 

1.  To  dye  a  Yellow  colour. 

Take  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  tf/«r»  one  pound,  enter  your  , 
yarn  cloth,  &-c.   boil  two  hours,  and  take  it  out,  and  wafh  it 
clean.     Take  frefli  fair  v/ater  a  fufficient  quantity,  ff.ftick  two 
pounds,  let  it  boil,  and  enter  your  cloth,  boil  an  hour,  and  take 
it  out  ■■,  this  U'ill  dye  twenty  pounds  weight. 

a .  To  dye  an  Orange-Taiuney . 

Let  your  wool,  yarn,  flannel,  ftufF,  or  cloth,  ^c.  be  firft 
dyed  into  a  red  colour ;  and  then  being  red,  let  it  be  dyed  into 
a  yellow  colour. 

■?.  A7iother  "xay  to  dye  an  Orange-Taiuney. 

Take  ftale  wheat-bran  liquor  a  fufficient  quantit}',  ahm  three 
pound,  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  handle  and  boil  three 
hours,  take  it  out,  cool  and  wafli  it  well.  Take  fair  water,  and 
good  linge,  or  heddcr,  which  grows  in   morafles,   moors,   or 

iwamps. 
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wampsj  boil  it  a  good  while,  and  take  forth  the  hedder,  and 
cool  with  a  little /p/Zoiu ;  take  ic  up  and  air  it.  Takefrefh  bran- 
liquor  a  lijfficiem  quantity,  w^af^/rf'er  two  pounds,  enter  your  cloth, 
and  boil  it  with  a  quick  fire,  then  take  it  out,  cool  ir,  andwaHi 
it  well.  Obferve  you  may  make  ir  a  good /cZ/'o-u;  wixh  fufiick, 
and  then  al'tcrwards  perfect  it  with  viadder. 
\.  To  make  another  Yellow  colour. 

Take  buckthorn  berries  gathered  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gufty  bruife  them,  and  add  a  little  alum  in  fine  powder,  mix  and 
keep  all  in  a  brafs  veiTcl. 

5 .  Arwthcr  good  Yellow. 

Make  a  Hrrong  tinfture  offajfron  in  white-wine  vinegar,  and 
add  thereto  a  fufficient  quantity  of  a!um  in  powder. 

6.  To  j/iake  aiinther  excellent  Yellow  dye. 

Take  pu-e  clear  wheat-bran  liquor  thirty  quarcs,  a'uvi  three 
pounds,  enter  vourlhiffor  cloth,  boil  for  two  hours ;  after  which 
rake  woW,  weld,  or  dyer's  weed  two  pounds,  and  boil  it  'till  you 
iee  the  colour  good. 

7.  Another  good  Yellow  dye  or  colour. 

Take  running  water  and  .malt-wort,  of  each  a  like  quantity ; 
in  which  dilTolve  a  fjfricicnt  quantify  of  alum  by  boiling  :  into 
this  liquor  put  wharfoever  you  would  have  dyed  yellow.^  and  let 
it  boil  a  good  while,  then  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into  a  ftrong 
decodion  of  wold,  weld,  or  dyer's  weed,  made  with  chalk- 
water,  and  laying  weight  upon  it,  let  ic  boil  one  hour  or  two. 

8.  To  dye  an  Oravgc-Ta-^xncy  colour. 

Make  a  weak  lixivium  of  pot-al"hes,  or  buck-aHics,  as  women 
wafli  their  clothes  withal,  put  into  ir  wood-iciot  a  fufficient 
quantity,  and  black  cork^  boil  a  while,  then  put  in  the  matrer 
you  would  dye  (being  firrt  dyed  yellovj)  and  let  it  boil  a  little, 
cafting  in  v/hile  it  boils  a  handful  of  bay-falf. 

0.  To  dye  Barley-Strav:,&:c.  of  a  Yellow. 

Take  a  lixii'iujn  of  por-ailies,  a  fufficient  quan'icy  of  yellow 
bark,  of  the  harberry-ixeo.  a  pound,  mske  a  decoition,  and  in 
this  boil  your  Itraw. 

10.  To  dye  a  Yellow  colour. 

Take  aluni-\\nter  a  futncient  quantity,  inner  barkof  aplumb- 
rree  one  pound,  or  as  much  fuinach  j  make  a  decoction,  and 
boil  what  you  think  fit  in  it,  and  it  will  be  of  a  hit  yellonv. 

1 1 .  71?  7iiakc  a  Yellow. 

Take  orpiment  a  fufncicnt  quantity,  grind  it  with  water,  then 
put  it  in  little  parcclj  upon  paper  to  dry,  and  then  j-oumay  ufe 
it  as  a  pigment. 

\i.  To  inahe  an  Or.^.vge  colour. 

Tzkcverihiltovy  grind  it  with  a  \\i\\c  fa jfrov:,  and  then  mix  it 
with  a  little  red-'cid. 
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Tq  dye  Thread  Yellov/. 
Boil  eiglit  pound  of /'(■(7(»w,  one  pound  of  Spa^iiJJj  )'e/}Gu}j  one 
pound  ot  crab-nee  rind,  and  one  pound  of  corn  marigold  in  4 
kettle,  with  three  qUo\iTs  of  fiiarp  lye,  and  work  the  thread  in 
the  liquor  three  times  rucceilively,  not  fufFcring  it  to  dry  be- 
tween whiles,  and  it  will  bo  of  a  beautiful  and  laiting  colour. 

ZZ.    ^^ 
»  A.  ftands  for  Zazwxerz^  or  M.  Z.  for  Martin  Zifikf//s. 
Ty^   O  MATTHEW  ZAGEL  engrav'd  feveral  orna- 

C_y  ^  vJ'O    menrs  nnd  grotcfque  pieces />pr  lo  traverfi,  or 
with  crofi  Itrokes,-  he  liv'd  ut  the  year  1500,  and  us'd  this  mark. 
C^    Tf^EODORE  ZAGHEL,  his  mark  in  a  woman 
',5XQ    ^^ifi^  l'"^''  back  towards  you. 

DOMtNICO  ZAMPIERI,  ca/Pd  DOMINICHINO,  fcho- 
hi  of  .De?/is  Cahert  and  the  CiVraches^  born  in  1581,  liv'd  aE 
Jiologj/a^  Ba.'je,  Naples^  exccli'd  in  hiftory,  died  in  the  year  1641, 
aged  66  years. 

ZAFFER;  this  is  call'd  in  Lati7tT.affra-,  which  iJ/frre/ tells 
Uo  comes  from  Gertn^yiy^  it  is  taken  by  fome  for  a  preparation 
Oi  an  earth  for  tinging  glafs  blue  j  others  take  it  for  aftone,  and 
he  himielf  for  a  iecrer,  afTerting  that  there  are  but  few  authors, 
U'ho  have  made  any  mention  of  iiy  and  no  one  that  has  told  us 
what  it  is. 

I  fhaii  here  give  you  tbe  fentiments  of  fome  authors,  who  fpeak 
of  ir>  when  the  reader  will  fee  what  authors  are  determined  a- 
bout  it. 

Cardan  in  his  fifch  book  defubtilitate  calls  it  a  lione,  his  words 
?ire  thefej  "  there  is  another  ftone  which  colours  glals  blue, 
V'  -fome  call  it  z.affer." 

Julius  Scaligsr^  who  has  compofed  a  treatife  of  gkls,  does  not 
at  all  reprehend  G?;-^/^;;  for  calling  it  a  ftone.  Cxfalpnus  afcer 
Cardan^  1.2.  c.^5.  reckons  it alfo amongft  ftones,  rhushefpeaks 
Ot*  it :  "  there  is  another  (lone  colouring  glafs  blue,  and  if  you  add 
*•'  too  much,  it  makes  It  black,  they  call  \izaffer-,  itmclines  from 
"  an  afli  ro  a  purple  colour :  it  is  heavy  and  brittle,  and  melts  nor 
't  of  itfelf,  but  with  glals  runs  like  water." 

TeraTtt.Xwteratus^  I.28  c.  8.  fays,  that  this  ftone  is  very  like 
the  loac-ltone  and  mavganefc  -^  but  the  learned  Agricala  without 
doubt  knew  \i  nor,  for  he  makes  no  niention  of  it- 

Anfelmui  Boenus  of  Boot,  phyfician  to  the  emperor  Eodol- 
fbus  11.  who  has  given  us  a  large  hiftory  of  all  forts  of  ftones  and 
jewels,  has  allotted  no  place  to  za-ffer  amongft  thofe  he  men- 
tions, altho'  it  be  brought  from  Germany^  according  to  the  fen- 
qtqcnt  of  Merret^  who  fays  zaffgr  is  ij  compound,  afferting  it 
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IS  neither  earth  nor  ilone,  not  mixing  at  ajl  with  water,  nor  break- 
ing, as  is  eafy  to  remark,  by  fqueezing  it  between  the  fingers. 

That  certainly,  if  it  were  either  of  thefe  two,  it^woiild  have 
been  dilcovered  by  the  diligence  of  thofe  that  have  treated  of 
itj  being  of  Co  great  ufe  to  thofe  who  make  glafs,  which  makes 
that  author  lay,  thztzajfer  is  a  fecrer,  whereof  the  compofition 
was  found  out  by  a  German ;  that  if  he  might  give  his  conjec- 
ture of  it,  he  Ihould  think  itmadeof  copper  and  fand,  andfome 
proportion  of /d'p/V  calamhiaris-^  that  the  blue  colour  it  gives, 
leems  to  be  owing  to  the  brafs,  as  that  of  mavgmtefe  to  iron. 
That  only  minerals  can  tinge  ghls,  and  that  no  materials  can 
be  found  for  that  purpofe,  except  metalline  ones. 

Wherefore  he  concludes,  that  the  matter  which  compofes 
is^^er,  can  only  be  either  copper  or  brafs. 

The  method  of  preparing  ZafFer  for  thtgmg  Glafs. 

The  only  preparation  of  z-ajfer,  according  to  Merret^  is  to 
grind  it  into  a  very  fmali  powder,  and  fearce  it  through  a  fine 
iieve. 

But  Neri  gives  us  one,  which  makes  the  glafs  much  finer, 
which  is  this : 

Take  zafer^  in  the  biggeft  pieces  you  can  get,  put  it  into 
earthen  pans,  and  let  it  ftand  one  day  in  the  furnace,  then  put 
it  into  an  iron  ladle  to  be  heated  red-hot  in  the  furnace  i  take 
it  thence,  and  fprinkle  it  with  ftrong  vinegar;  being  cool'd, 
grind  it  fine  on  a  marble-ftone,  after  which  waih  it  with  warm 
water  in  earthen  pans,  letting  the  zaffer  fettle  to  the  bottom, 
and  decanting  oil  the  water  gently :  this  will  feparate  the  foul- 
nefs  and  impurity  from  the  zaffer,  which  will  remain  at  the  bot- 
tom pure  and  clean .;  which  muft  be  dry'd  and  ground  again, 
and  then  kept  in  veflels  dole  ftopp'd  for  ufe. 

This  will  tinge  glafs  much  better  than  the  firft. 

Fomet,  in  his  general  hiftory  of  drugs,  makes  mention  of  a 
mmeral  brought  from  Surat  in  the  Eajl-Indies-,  of  a  bluifh  co- 
lour, or  like  a  partridge's  eye,  which  he  calls  zafer^  J^f'^^->  or 
fapker-,  to  which  he  afcribes  the  fame  virtue  of  tinging  glafs  blue. 

ZEPHYRUS,  the  weft  wind,  is  rcprefenred  [in  Pamthig,  Sec.'] 
by  a  youth  with  a  merry  countenance,  holding  in  one  hand  a  fwan 
with  wings  difplay'd,  as  tho'  about  to  fing,  on  his  head  a  garland 
of  all  lorts  of  flowers. 

It  is  caiPd  Zephyrus  of  ^uiw  Ziouv,  i-  c  bringi^tg  life,  becaufe 
it  cherifljeth  and  quickveth. 

ZINK  is  a  kind  of  mineral  or  femi-metal,  which  fome  con- 
found with  bif?nuth^  and  others  w'nhfpelter. 

Zink  is  a  kind  of  mineral  lead,  very  hard,  white  and  brilliant, 
and  which  tho'  not  ductile  enough  to  denominate  it  a  metal,  yet 
will  ftretch  a  little  under  the  hammer. 
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It  is  found  plentifully  in  the  mines  of  Gojfefaer  m  Saxony ; 
that  which  is  comnoonly  fold,  is  in  large  thick  fquare  cakes,  which 
would  make  one  fufped  it  were  melted,  when  taken  out  of  the 
mine,  and  caft  in  moulds  of  that  form. 

Zink  is  us'd  in  purging  and  purifying  tin,  much  after  the  fame 
manner,  as  lead  is  in  purifying  gold^  Jiher,  and  copper. 

Founders  ufe  it  with  turmerick  to  tinge  copper,  to  which  it  gives 
a  fine  gold- colour. 

Mr.  HomLerg  conjedures,  with  a  great  deal  of  probability, 
that  zink  is  no  other  than  a  natural  mixture  of  two  real  metals, 
I'lz.  tin  and  iron. 

FRANCIS  VAN-Z09N  was  an  eminent  Dutch  painter  of 
fruits,  flowers,  and  plants  j  he  was  bred  up  at  Antijoerp  under 
his  father  old  Van-Zoon  a  painter  in  the  fame  way.  He  married 
a  niece  of  Serjeant  Sfre^at/er's,  fhe  brought  him  into  the  bufinefs 
of  feveral  perfons  of  quality,  which  hrft  occafioned  his  being 
known.  He  painted  loofe  and  free,  yet  kept  clofe  to  nature,  and 
all  his  pictures  feem  drawn  by  the  life.  He  began  fome  large 
pieces,  wherein  he  propos'd  to  draw  all  the  phyfical  plants  in 
the  apothecaries  garden  at  Chelfea  j  but  that  work  proving  te- 
dious, he  defifted  from  it,  having  greater  encouragement  other 
ways.  He  died  here  in  London  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  lies 
buried  in  St.  James's. 

ZOUST,  or  SOEST,  was  an  eminent  Dutch  face-painter, 
who  came  into  Eiigland  zhom  the  year  1680,  and  found  here  en- 
couragement fuitable  to  his  merit.  The  portraits  he  drew  after 
men  are  admirable,  having  in  them  ajuftand  bold  draught,  and 
good  colouring ,  but  he  did  not  always  execute  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  grace,  efpecially  in  women's  faces,  which  is  an  habit  can 
only  be  acquired  by  drawing  after  the  moft  perfed  beauties. 

Mr.  Zouji  painted  feveral  perfons  of  very  great  quality  j  his 
colouring  was  very  warm,  and  he  was  a  great  imitator  of  na- 
ture, but  for  the  moft  part  unfortunate  in  his  choice.  He  died 
in  Ijovdon  about  lixty  years  ago. 

FEDERICO  ZUCCHERO  born  in  1543,  fcholar  to  his 
brother  Taddeo  Zucckero.,  liv'd  in  Rome,  France,  Spain,  England, 
exceird  in  hiftory,  portraits,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  died 
in  the  year  1609,  aged  66  years. 

TADDE  ZUCCHERO,  born  in  the  year  1529,  fcholar  to 
his  father  Ociaviano  Gio.  Petro  Calahra,  and  ftudied  Rafaelle,  liv'd 
at  Rome,  Tivo/i,  Florence,  Caprarolo,  Veitice,  exceil'd  in  hiftory, 
died  in  the  year  1566,  aged  37  years. 
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ARTICLESaddedbywayof 

Supplement. 

Tovjake  BRONZE>  or  po'-xder  of  the  colour  of  gold. 

TfiiKE  of gum-elemi  12  drams,  melt  it  j  o{  crude  mercury y 
one  ounce,  fal-armoniac,  two  ounces  j  put  all  into  a  glafs- 
vial,  with  bole  and  whites  of  eggs :  melt  all,  and  when 
melted,  add  orpiment  at  difcretion,  with  fome  filings  of  brafs  j 
being  well  mingled  together,  lay  it  with  a  pencil  on  that  which 
you  would  bronze. 

How  to  BRONZE. 
Having  whited  and  made  your  figure  fmooth,  grind  cryftal  and 
touchftone  with  water,  temper  it  with  ("glue,  and  lay  it  on  your 
work ;    inftead  of  burniiliing,  rub  the  metal  of  which  colour 
you  would  have,  well,  and  it  will  befinillicd. 
To  bronze  iLith  copper. 
Takepin-duft,  grind  it  well,  andwafliit  till  the  water  be  quite 
clear,  mix  it  with  glue,  as  you  do  t'm-glafs;  lay  it  on  the  white 
ground  with  a  pencil,  and  burnifli  j  the  fame  may  be  done  with 
antimony. 

To  make  an  egg  mo  ve  about. 

You  muft  firft  empty  it  through  a  little  hole  made  in  it,  then 
put  ever  fo  little  vitriol  into  it,  flop  it  up  prefently,  and  you  will 
Teethe  effed. 

The  fame  may  be  done  by  putting  a  leech  into  it,  having  fome 
water  fpilt  in  fome  part  of  the  room. 

To  make  a  MAN's  FACE  appear  hideout. 
Take  common  fait,  and  fine  chalk  in  powder,  with  which, 
powder  very  well  fome  hemp  or  flax,  dipping  them  in  good  aqua 
I'ita^  then  fetthemon  fire,  firft  putting  out  all  other  lights,  and 
you  will  fee  wonderful  things. 

A  FIRE  that  ivill  burn  under  WATER. 
Take  three  ounces  of  powder^  falt-petre  one  ounce,  fulphur 
three   ounces,   pound,  fift,  and  mix  them  together,-  fill  your 
moulds,  fire  them  and  chrow  them  into  water. 

Hoivto  hold  FIRE  in  Okie's  handnvithout  burning. 
Put  fome  vitriol  into  ftrong  vinegar,  with   an  equal  quantity 
of  juice  of  plantain-,  and  anoint  your  hands. 

To  touch  FIRE  iJiithout  being  burnt. 
Take  the  juice  of  marJlj-maUo-uis.y  feeds  of  pfillium  in  powder, 
mix  all  together  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  juice  of  radifhes  • 
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Anoint  your  hands,  and  let  them  dry,  then  anoint  them  again, 
and  you  may  touch  fire  without  danger.  To  make  it  burn,  there 
mull  be  powder  of  brimfione. 

I;/d'/^«-RED,  or  Ferpan-earthy  is  what  we  improperly  call 
E?!gii/b-rcd;  this  is  a  very  dear  drug,  efpeciallyfuchas  is  in  little 
pieces,  moderately  hard  and  of  a  high  colour,  ufed  by  flioe- mak- 
ers, who  fteep  it  in  the  whice  of  an  egg,  to  colour  fhoe-heels 
with. 

Ah  invipble  INK.     Thepji. 

Take  a  penny-worth  of  litharge  of  gold  or  filver,  unprepared; 
beat  it,  then  infufe  it  in  a  vial,  half  full  of  ftrong  vinegar,  iliake 
them  well  together,  and  fet  it  by  to  fettle  j  and  when  it  is  clear, 
wri  e  upon  paper  with  a  new  pen,  and  it  will  not  appear  at  all. 

The  iecond  ink.  Burn  cork  till  it  has  done  fmoaking,  quench 
it  in  (iqiia-'vita,  or  fpiric  of  wine,  and  dry  it,  and  mix  it  with 
water  and  a  little  guvj-Arabick,  to  the  confidence  of  thin  parte ; 
when  you  would  write  with  it,  make  it  thinner  than  common 
water,  and  write  upon  what  is  wriiten  with  the  before  mentioned 
ink. 

The  third  ink.  Take  yellow  orpjvient  and  quick-lime,  of 
each  an  ounce  i  beat  them  and  put  them  into  four  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  and  this  water  will  take  away  the  ftcond  ink,  and 
make  what  was  written  with  the  firft,  appear. 

To  mould  ojf"is  PiJs^Y)  per  fans  i::ithplaijlery  in  "j^hat  form  you 
pleafe. 

If  the  pcrfon  whom  you  chufeto  take  a  mould  from,  be  hairy 
on  the  thighs  or  brcalt,  fliave  off  the  hair;  but  let  that  under 
the  arm-holes,  be  well  grcas'd  with  hog's  greafe,  or  cut  it :  lee 
not  the  body  of  the  perfon  be  conlW^tl'd  to  any  unnatural  pof- 
ture;  and  greafe  him  well  over. 

Having  plac'd  him  in  the  midft  of  a  table  or  large  board, 
laid  on  the  ground  and  grcas'd,  then  mal<e  a  counter-mould  of 
brick  or  clay  round  him,  which  you  mull  plaifter  on  the  infide, 
fo  that  it  be  about  three  fingers  breadth  from  the  figure. 

If  the  legs  are  a  little  open,  put  a  litile  clay  before  you  make 
the  counter-mould,  or  a  thin  board  greas'd,  between  the  legs,  fo 
that  it  neither  touch  them  nor  the  thighs ;  then  take  other  little 
pieces  of  thin  board,  in  form  of  a  knife,  or  thin  wedge,  lliarp  on 
one  lide,  but  thicker  than  the  others  greafe  them,  then  view 
the  place  where  you  intend  the  mould  Ih all  feparate,  be  it  in  two, 
three,  or  four  pieces;  flick  thefe  pieces  of  board  upon  the  clay, 
on  the  infide  the  counter-mould,  the  fliarp  edge  to  the  fide  of 
the  perfon  that  is  to  be  moulded ;  but  if  you  place  thefe  boards 
from  thefoles  cf  thefsec  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  gartering-place, 
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i«nces,  or  higher  j  do  it  according  as  the  leg,  thigh,  or  other 
'f)art  of  the  body  is  luuated,  more  or  lefs  inward  or  outward. 
The  figure  being  caft,  and  thci'e  pieces  taken  away,  you  have  the 
place  where  to  open  the  mould. 

Slaving  raiibd  the  counter-mould  as  high  as  the  Dioulders, 
make  a  little  trough,  about  2  or:;  feet  long,  which  muit  reft  on 
the  topot  your  mould,  one  end  joining  to  the  neck  of  ycurfi- 
gure,  at  the  other  end  place  a  wooden  tunnel,  as  big  as  a  large 
pail  ;  then  take  6  or  "  large  llaves,  or  ribs  of  a  large  cask  or  bar- 
rel, bind  ihem  fall  about  with  a  cord,  for  fear  it  Ihould  burll  ; 
then  take  plaiftcr  well  burnt,  and  throw  it  into  a  large  tub  of 
water,  or  into  Icveral  large  brafs  pails  or  kettles,  with  which  f  be- 
ing neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin)fill  your  counter-mould  through 
tiic  tunnel,  that  it  rnay  run  down  the  trough^  pour  it m  with 
ail  the  expedition  pollible,  for  which  you  mult  have  feveral 
hands  toalTiil:  you.  After  it  has  been  fill'd,  the  plainer  will  be 
fct  in  a  little  time  ;  which  being  done,  pull  down  the  counter- 
mould  :  then  with  a  large  knife,  or  fuch  like  inrtrument,  drefs 
the  outiide  of  the  mould,  while  the  plaifter  continues  eafyto  be 
cut ;  then  taJ<e  out  the  thin  pieces  of  wood,  and  have  other  pieces 
ofaboutafootand  half  long,  more  or  lefs,  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
andiliarpas  a  knife,  aboutahnger  in  thicknefs  on  the  back,  and 
about  half  a  foot  broad  j  place  thefe  in  the  clefts  made  by  the 
fmall  boards,  and  open  the  mould,  which  fhould  be  done  in  as 
tew  pieces  as  can  be. 

Thus  v/iil  you  have  an  upright  figure  in  two  pieces,  except: 
the  arms 

But  in  figures  lying  all  along,  the  mould  mufi:  be  in  more  pieces; 
but  if  (he  figure  hath  one,  or  both  arms  extended,  drav/  a  circle 
like  a  bracelet  with  red  ink,  round  about  the  arm  or  arms,  about 
half  a  foot  from  the  flioulder,  which  mark  being  imprinted  in 
the  mould,  the  figure  taken  ofFwillalfo  have  the  fame,  which 
will  ealily  direct  where  to  cut  it,  and  fit  the  length  of  the  arm, 
to  the  body  of  the  figure. 

h  you  defire  a  copy  of  the  figure,  drefs  the  mould,  tie  the 
pieces  it rongly  together,  and  call:  plaifter  into  it. 

But  if  you  would  cafl  a  figure  of  bronze,  or  brafs,  feparate  the 
mould  v.'hcre  you  put  the  fmall  pieces  of  wood ;  or  elfe  with  an 
iron  wire,  fa w  the  mould  as  near  the  hollow  as  polTiblyyou  can, 
fo  that  putting  a  bigger  wedge  into  the  cleft,  you  may  open  your 
mould.  Being  divided  fo  as  that  you  maycaft  your  wax  figure, 
make  thick  pieces  of  earth,  dry  it,  greafeit,  and  make  a  kernel, 
or  inward  mould ;  nut  in  the  iron  points  or  broches  to  fupport 
it,*  take  out  thethickncf-  of  earth,  pour  in  the  wax,  then  melc 
it  out,  and  bake  the  mould 
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In  like  manner  3'ou  may  take  off  all  forts  of  figures  and  pofhires 
according  to  thelife,-  be  fure  to  call  all  your  plaiffcer  at  the  feme 
inftancj  for  many  and  flow  runnings  make  faulty  moulds:  Alfo 
the  perfon  being  up  to  the  neck  in  plaifter,  the  coldnefs  of  the 
water  will  fo  oppreis  his  ftomach,  that  he  will  be  apt  to  flirink, 
orliftuphis  fhoulders,  andfo  deform  the  mould. 

But  to  prevent  this,  let  the  water  be  made  luke-warm.  If  you 
mix  a  third  of  fine  brick  with  the  plailler,  and  fome  plume  a- 
lum,  you  may  caft  brafsin  it,  only  making  a  thicknefs  of  earth 
to  make  the  kernel;  but  before  you  bake  it,  give  a  laying  or  two 
of  fal-armoniack  water  in  all  the  hollow  places  of  the  mouldy,  ty- 
ing it  with  ftrong  wire,  or  iron  hoops,  and  putting  in  the  broches. 

Thus  you  may  caft  very  fine  figures  either  of  lead  or  //'«.  The 
chief  thing  is  to  find  out  well-fliap'd  perfons,  and  hard  labourers, 
who  have  always  their  mufcles  more  ftrong  and  better  fhap'd  than 
fuch  as  live  a  more  fo  ft  and  eafylife,  who  oftcs  have  their  bodies 
formed  by  their  cloths;  nor  thofe  whofe  toes  grow  over  one  a- 
nother;  the  perfon  muft  be  ki  right,  that  the  polhire  may  not 
feemawkard,  efpecially  in  upright  figures. 

HotJtOMOuUthe  Faceni-ithout  inuch  trouble  to  a  perfon. 

Take  a  little  brufii  or  pencil,  lay  fome  warm  pafic  upon  the 
hairs  of  the  eye-brows,  the  forehead,  all  along  the  roots  of  the 
hair  and  upon  the  beard;  lay  the  perfon  on  his  back,  and  wich 
a  napkin  rolled  up,  compafs  the  face  about  to  hinder  the  plaifter 
from  falling  into  the  neck,  or  upon  the  hair. 

The  plaifter  being  well  tempered,  neicher  too  thick  nor  too 
thin,  andthat  thebufinef;  may  be  done  the  fooncr,  let  there  l)e 
two  to  lay  on  the  plaifter  with  their  hands,  beginning  at  the  fore- 
Jiead,  and  fo  all  along  the  face,  cxxcpt  at  the  noftril.;,  Vv'hich 
muft  not  be  ftopped ;  bii!: }  our  mould  muft  be  charged  wich 
as  much  thicknefs  as  it  will  bear,  not  ftopping  the  no!e.  If  the 
plaifter  be  good,  it  will  fet  prcfenily,  then  take  it  gently  oft,  si^.d 
you  have  the  mould  of  the  face  to  thelife. 

To  caji  havds  to  the  life. 

Place  the  hands  in  what  pofture  you  think  fit,  greafe  them, 
and  proceed  as  before ;  putting  little  boards  grcaj-'d,  to  divide 
the  feveral  pieces ;  after  the  fame  manner  may  feet  and  legs,  in 
all  poftures,  be  done. 

You  ftiould  always  put  a  cloth  under  the  mould  when  you  open 
it,  that  if  any  fmall  pieces  happen  to  break  oft",  they  may  be 
gathered  and  joined  with  ftrong  glue. 

To  mould  off  the  FACE  of  a  perfon  ;«  Wax. 

Take  a  pound  oincwnuax^  a  third  o^  colophony ■,  melt  them  at 
a  flow  fire,  let  them  cool  fo  long  ns  that  you  may  endure  fome 
of  it  on  your  hand  without  burning  it ;  then  having  oil'd  the 
face  all  over  widi  fallad-oil,  cover  the  hair  of  the  eye-lids  and 
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eye-brows  with  paftc,  as  alfb  the  beard ;  then  with  a  brulh  nimbly 
cover  the  face,  about  the  thicknefs  of  halt'  a  crown,  being  care- 
ful not  to  ftop  the  noftrils,  and  that  the  perfon  fqueeze  not  his 
eyes  together,  becaufe  that  will  render  the  face  deformed. 

Thus  having  the  face  of  wax,  take  it  gently  off  j  then  ftrengtheii 
it  with  clay  on  the  back  fide,  that  in  pouring  in  the  plaifter,  ic 
may  not  give  wav- 

After  this  manner  you  may  caft  all  (brts  of  faces  j  laughing, 
weeping,  grimaces,  or  wry-faces ;  alfo  hands,  feet,  fruit,  fiih, 
or  any  thing  elle,  dividing  the  mould  into  two  pieces  with  a 
warm  knife  ^  then  join  them,  and  fortify  them  with  potters  earth. 

There  is  no  way  of  calling,  neater  than  this :  the  eyes  being 
open'd  afterwards  with  afmall  gouge,  and  thefe  may  be  coloured 
to  the  life,  and  is  a  way  of  calling  very  fit  for  painters,  carvers, 
and  engravers  to  call  patterns. 

Colours  for  METALS,   and  precious  fioHes. 
For  Iron,  ufe  lamp-black  and  •white-lead,  and  if  you  would  re- 
prdentitas  ruily,  mix  fea-coal  black  with  a  little  white. 

2.  Y or  [liver  ufe  charcoal-hlack  and  ivhite-lead ;  and  where 
you  would  have  it  darkeft,  put  in  more  charcoal  j  work  the  y?/- 
ler  fomewhat  ruftyifh,  and  give  it  a  fudden  glofs  with  ivhite- 
iead  only. 

3.  For  f;old  ufe  lake,  umber,  red-lead,  mafticote ;  lay  the  ground 
with  red-lead,  and  a  little  dry  pinky  and  where  you  would  have 
it  darkeft,  lliadow  it  moft  with  umber,  and  where  lighteft,  with 
mafticote. 

Take  notice  that  in  grinding  red-lead  for  gold-fize,  put  in  a  little 
vcrdigreafe  to  make  it  dry  the  fooner. 

4.  For  pearls,  mix  charcoal-black  with  white-lead,  till  it  be 
aperfed  ruflet  j  then  make  xht  pearl  with  it,  and  give  it  a  fpeck 
of  white-lead  only,  to  make  it  fhine. 

Where  take  notice,  that  ctxnk  tempered  ivith  oil  of  white  ipop- 
pies,  is  excellent  for  heightening  up  pearls. 

5.  For  precious  (tones:  For  rubies,  &c.  lay  their  counterfeit 
grounds  with  transparent  colours ,  and  lake^  verdigrefe,  and  ver- 
iditer,  will  give  them  a  fhining  colour. 

A  rraggifh  'way  to  make  VEASjump  out  of  the  pot. 
Put  afprig  or  two  of  the  herb  clary  into  a  pot,  in  which  peas 
are  boiJing,  ib  that  the  water  be  not  very  low,  nor  the  pot  too 
clofe  covered,  and  it  will  fucceed  according  to  your  defire. 
Tohifider  a  POT,  and  meat  from  boiling. 
Put  nettle-feeds  into  it,  and  no  fire  will  make  it  boil. 

To  make  boiled  meat  BLEED. 
Dry  and  powder  the  blood  of  an  hare,  and  Ilrew  ic  upon 
boii'd  meat,  and  it  will  feem  as  if  it  bled.  To 
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to  make  a  PERPETUAL  MOTION. 

Caft  fome  very  fmall  filings  of  iron  into  aqua-fortis^  and  leave 
them  there  till  the  water  has  taken  the  quantity  of  ;>ow  that  is 
requifite,  which  will  be  in  about  6  or  7  hours;  then  takeoff  the 
water  and  put  it  in  a  vial  an  inch  wide,  with  a  large  mouth,  and 
put  in  zHoneof  lapis  ca/ami?iarirj  llop  the  bottle  well,  and  keep 
it  very  clofe. 

To  difcover  goldunder  a  black  colour^  '•juith  a»  ivory  Tointy  a  great 
fecret  and  very  heautiftil. 

Having  firft  laid  your  gold  on  your  woik,  and  burniili'd  it 
well,  grind /<7w/>-i'As'c/&  with  linjeed-oil^  oxitut-oil-,  adding  to  it  as 
much  umber  J  arid  black  to  make  it  dry,  and  then  as  much  oil  of 
Jpike^  ZS  linfeed-oil 

Lay  the  black  upon  the  gold,  very  fmooih  and  even,  and  let 
it  ftand  to  dry  about  a  day,  more  6r  lefs,  according  to  the  time  ^ 
it  is  dry  enough  when  it  will  not  ftick  to  your  fingers.  Then  take 
a  point  of  ivory  or  ftag's-horn  well  fharpened,  rub  it  upon  a 
piece  of  glafs  to  take  off  the  roughnefs,  that  it  may  not  fcratch 
the  gold  or  the  white,-  then  draw  what  you  pleafe  with  thepointj 
difcovering  the  gold. 

If  it  appear  bright  and  fhining,  and  the  black  be  not  uneven 
and  flovenly  about  the  edges  of  the  ftrokes  you  have  made,  then 
is  your  black  in  good  temper  j  but  if  in  difcovering  the  gold, 
it  feem  tarnini'd,  the  black  is  not  dry  enough,  therefore  let  it 
fland  to  be  a  little  drier. 

If  the  black  be  troublefome  to  get  off,  and  cannot  be  eafily 
done  with  an  unflit  pen,  then  mixfpike  oil,  till  it  come  to  work 
eafily,  clean  and  bright  i  and  then  you  may  eafily  draw  the  fineft 
hair-ftrokes. 

The  blifck  being  thus  ordered,  cover  the  burniflied  gold  all 
over,  with  a  foft  pencil,'  and  then  With  the  feather  of  a  turky- 
cock's  tail,  pafs'd  over  the  black  as  even  and  fmooth  as  you  can, 
free  from  all  manner  of  duft  or  filth ;  being  dry  and  having  made 
your  draught  or  figure  as  large  as  the  work,  follow  the  track  of 
the  lines  with  the  point,  and  difcover  and  lay  open  the  gold. 

If  you  would  have  the  figures  of  birds,  or  little  beafts,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  find  out  the  ftrong  lights  of  them,  difcover  them  by 
hatching  with  a  pen  or  the  point  of  a  pen,  if  not  too  fharp;  bur 
if  by  the  ffrok«s  approaching  too  near  one  another,  you  fhould 
happen  to  make  a  fault,  you  may  mend  it  by  laying  on  a  little 
black,  letting  it  dry. 

If  the  way  of  making  great  lights  be  not  fo  eafy,  or  fhadow.'; 
are  more  eafy  and  pleaiing  to  youi,  you  may  difcover  the  gold 
with  a  point  of  Ibfc  wood,'  that  it  may  not  fcratch  the  gold, 
which  you  muffc  difcover  or  lay  open  to  the  bignels  of  your 
whole  figure,  fliadowing  the  proper  places,  as  the  nofe,  eyes, 
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iiair,d-f.  leaving  it  to  dry,-  then  hatch  it  with  a  point  according 
to  the  judgment  of  him  who  draws  it. 

That  you  may  know  when  'tis  dry  enoLigh  to  hatch,  ahvaws 
at  the  farrretime  you  cover  your  work,  cover  alio  a  little  waftc 
piece  for  trials,  to  prevent  the  fpoiling  your  work. 

Your  work  being  finiilicd,  let  it  itand  three  or  four  days  to 
dry,  and  v^arnilli  it  with  drying  varnilh  twice,  if  you  find  there 
is  occaiion. 

When  you  lay  on  the  black,  do  but  one  piece  at  a  time,  be- 
caufe  otherwife,  fome  of  it  being  too  dry,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  difcover  the  gold. 

You  muft  alfo  be  very  curious  in  the  firft  laying  on  the  var- 
nifli,  to  fpread  k  gently  for  fear  of  defacing  the  work. 
To  do  the  fame  after  a  more  eafy  manner. 

Having  cover'd  your  work  with  burnifli'd  gold  or  rilver,(which 
you  pleafe)  mix  and  grind  lamp-black  and  umber  together  very 
well  with  water,  taking  care  not  to  put  fo  much  umber  as  to 
fpoil  the  black ;  then  add  fome  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  grinding 
it  with  it,  and  lay  it  on  your  work  with  a  foft  pencil  or  brulh 
very  fmooth,  and  when  it  is  dry  (if  you  fee  occafion)  give  it  a 
fecond  laying  of  the  fame  black,  and  with  an  ivory  point  very 
fmooth,  difcover  your  work.  If  the  black  does  not  come  eafily 
off",  there  was  too  litde  of  the  yoik  \  if  the  ftrokes  be  too  broad 
and  ragged,  then  there  was  too  much  yolk  of  egg. 

This  way  of  difcovering  the  gold,  is  more  fliining  than  the 
other ;  but  be  fure  to  be  careful  in  varnilliing  you  do  not  puU 
off  the  black,  nor  caufe  it  to  fully  i  and  to  that  end,  be  fure  to 
work  with  a  foft  pencil,  and  fmooth  ftroke. 

You  need  not  much  fear,  inlaying  on  the  varnifh  the  fecond 
lime,  provided  it  be  not  too  thick,  and  it  be  oil  oi fpike  varnifh. 
To  do  the  fame  another  ^ay. 

Having  laid  the  black  on  the  burnifh'd  gold,  as  before  diredled, 
mix  equal  parts  of  linfeed-oil  and  oil  of  fpike,  which  lay  lightly 
on  with  a  large  pencil;  let  the  work  ftand  to  dry  for  4  or  5  days. 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  you  find  the  gold  more  or  lefs  eafy 
to  appear  bright  and  (fining. 

By  this  way  you  may  allow  almoft  what  time  you  will,  always 
remembring  to  make  a  tryal,  before  you  go  to  work. 

For  blue  take  azure  •,  for  red^  fine  lake ;  ior greetty  verdegreafe ; 
and  fo  in  all  other  colours,  being  mixt  and  ground  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  as  before  dire>5ted. 

jiddettda  to  PICTURES.  There  are  three  feveral  forts  of 
knowledge  relating  to  pBures. 

The  firfi  confifts  in  difcovering  what  is  good^  and  what  is  had^ 
in  the  famepidture 

The 
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'thefeconJ  has  refpedl  to  the  name  of  the  author* 

The  thirdy  to  know  whether  it  be  an  orightal  or  a  copy. 

The  firftof  thefe  is  certainly  the  moft  difficult  to  be  acquired  ; 
it  fuppofing  ^  penetration  ^r\d  finenefs  of  ly//,  with  a  good  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  painting ;  and  on  the  meafure 
of  thefe  things,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  depends. 

Venitration  ^n^jine7iefs  ofinit^  are  neceffaryin  making  a  judg- 
ment of  the  invention -y  of  the  exprejjion  of  the /«^j?<f?  in  general, 
of  the  pajjions  of  the  foul  in  particular ;  of  allegories,  and  what 
depends  on  the  cujlom  or  manners'^  and  poefy. 

The  knowledge  of  principles  affifts  a  perfon  in  finding  out 
times  and  places,  the  caufes  of  the  efFefts  which  we  admire ; 
whether  they  proceed  from  rhe  correitnefs  or  elegance  of  the 
defign,  or  whether  the  objeds  appear  advantageoufly  difpos'dj 
or  the  colouring,  lights  and  l"hadows,  be  happily  managed. 

Thofe  whofe  minds  have  not  been  cultivated  by  the  know- 
ledge of  principles,  or  at  leaft  have  fome  fpeculation  of  them, 
may  indeed  be  fenfible  of  the  efFe(5t:s  o\  z  fine  pi£iure ;  but  can 
never  be  able  to  give  a  reafon  for  the  judgment  they  make. 
To  know  the  author  of  a  PICTURE. 

The  "knowledge  of  the  names  of  authors,  muft  be  acquired  by 
long  pradice,  and  the  fight  of  a  gi-tat  many  pi£iures  of  all  the 
fchools,  and  of  the   principal  mafters  that  compofe  them. 

Of  thefe  fchools  there  may  be  reckoned  five,  viz.  theGrecian, 
Roman,  the  Venetian,  the  Lombard,  the  German,  and  the  Trench. 

After  a  perfon  has  by  much  application  acquired  a  diftincft 
idea  of  each  of  thefe  fchools,  if  he  would  difcover  to  which  of 
them  a  pidure  belongs,  he  muft  compare  it  with  that,  to  which 
he  thinks  it  bears  the  neareft^  affinity ;  and  having  found  out  the 
ichool,  he  muft  apply  the  pidture  to  that  painter,  whofe  manner 
agrees  moft  with  that  work ;  but  perhaps  it  is  the  greateft  part  of 
the  difficulty  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  this  particular  manner. 

There  are  fome  curious  perfons,  who  form  an  idea  of  a  mafter, 
by  a  fight  of  three  or  four  of  his  pidures,  and  who  after  this 
think  they  have  fufficient  authority  to  determine  as  to  his  man- 
ner, without  confidering  what  care  the  painter  took  about  them, 
and  what  age  he  was  of,  when  he  drew  them. 

We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  painter,  from  fome 
particular  piftures  of  his,  but  from  his  works  in  general ;  for 
there  is  no  painter  but  what  has  made  fome  bad,  as  well  as  fome 
good,  according  to  his  care,  or  the  motion  of  his  genius. 

Nor  is  there  any  painter  who  has  not  had  three  manners,  viz. 
his  beginning,  his  progrefs,  and  his  end. 

Thefirjl  he  took  from  his  mafter ;  the  fecondhe  formed  by  his 
gout,  in  which  are  to  be  found  his  capacity  and  genius  i  and  the 
third  commonly  degenerates  into  what  is  called  manner  :  for  a 
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painter  who  has  a  long  time  ftudied  afcernaturc,  is  willing  wich- 
ouc  any  more  trouble,  to  make  ufe  only  of  the  experience  he 
has  acquired. 

When  a  curious  perfon  has  well  confidered  the  different  pic- 
tures of  a  maftcr,  and  has  form'd  a  perfeft  idea  of  his  Itylc,  he  may 
then  make  a  judgment  who  is  the  maftcr  of  a  picture,  without 
incurring  the  cenfure  of  railincf;:,  tho'  a  critick  who  has  a  ta- 
lent, and  has  ftudied  and  praftifed  the  art,  may  fometicjies  be 
deceived  in  the  name  of  an  author,  yet  he  will  at  leaft  never  be 
deceived  in  thejuftncfs  andfolidiry  of  his  fenriments. 

'1  here  arc  pid:ures  which  have  been  made  by  fcholars,  who 
have  copied  their  mafters  very  exadly,  in  their  judgment  and 
iheir  manner. 

^)0me  painters  have  followed  the  ^0///  of  another  country,  ar.d 
not  their  own  ,•  and  fome  again  have  left  one  manner  for  another, 
and  who  have  by  this  means  made  Ibme  pictures,  which  wiil 
puzzle  the  beft  judges  to  guefs  the  name  of  their  author. 

But  neverthelefs,  this  inconvenience  is  not  left  without  a  re- 
medy; forfuch  as  do  not  fatisfy  themfelves  in  knowing  a  maf- 
rer's  hand,  have  penetration  enough  to  difcover  the  character  of 
his  mind. 

Aski'ful  man  mayeafily  communicate  the  manner,  in  which 
he  executes  his  defign  ;  but  not  the  delicacy  of  his  thoughts. 

It  is  not  fufficien':  to  know  the  morion  of  the  pencil  of  a  picture, 
in  order  to  find  our  the  author,  if  he  cannot  penetrate  into  that  of 
his  mind  too ;  and  tho'  it  is  a  very  great  attainment  to  have  a  j.ift 
idea  of  a  painter'.s|;e«r  in  his  defign,  yet  it  is  ncceftary  alio  to  enter 
into  the  character  of  his  genius  too,  and  the  turn  which  he  is 
capable  of  giving  his  conception";. 

To  knoviinhether  a  PICTURE  he  an  nrigiu/il  or  a  copy. 

It  is  here  fuppofed  that  a  copy  is  made  by  a  good  mafter, 
which  deferves  a  ferious  reflection,  and  will  make  a  pi-rfon  doubt, 
at  leaft  for  fome  time,  whether  it  is  an  original  or  a  copy. 

There  are  of  fuch  copies  three  forts. 

The  frji  done  faithfully,  but  fervilely. 

The  y^coW  done  lightly,  ealily,  but  not  faithfully. 

The  third  is  done  both  faithfully  and  eafily. 

The  tirft,  which  is  faithfully  but  lervilcly  done,  includes 
the  defgn^  the  colouring,  and  the  touches  of  the  original  \  but 
the  fear  of  pafting  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  exactnefs,  and  of 
erring  againft  faithfulnefs,  has  render'd  the  hand  of  the  copycr 
ftiff,  and  if  it  be  never  fo  little  examin'd,  fhews  it  to  be  what  it  is. 

The  fecond,  which  is  done  lightly  and  eafily,  but  not  faithfully, 
is  more  likely  to  impofe  upon  the  fpedtator,  becaufeof  thelight- 
nefsandealinefsof  thepencil;  but  the  unfaithfulnefs  of  the  con- 
tours or  out-lines,  will  undeceive  good  judges. 
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As  to  the  thivJ,  which  are  both  faithful  and  eafily  pcrformVi 
by  an  artful  ar>d  light  hand,  and  above  all,  in  the  time  of  the  o- 
liginal,  will  puzzle  the  greateft  criricks,  and  often  hazard  their 
pronouncing  again!!:  truth,  tho  it  may  be  agreeable  toverifimility: 

As  there  are  Tome  things  that  favour  the  opinion  of  the  piece's 
being  an  original ,'  lb  again  there  are  others  that  fecm  to  deftroy 
ic ;  as  f.rfty  the  repetition  of  the  fame  picture  ^  feco»dlyj  its  having 
been  forgotten  a  long  time ;  thirdly.,  the  cheapnefs  of  it. 

But  tho'  thefe  confiderations  may  have  weight,  yet  they  arc 
fometimes  very  trivial,  for  want  of  a  thorough  examination- 

That  a  picture  is  forgot,  proceeds  often  from  the  hands  into 
which  it  la  Us,  the  place  where  it  is  put,  the  perfons  which  fee  it, 
or  the  little  value  tliat  the  owner  has  for  painiing. 

The  cheapnefs  of  it  often  proceeds  from  the  neceffity  or  ig- 
norance of  the  feller- 

The  repetition  of  a  picture,  which  is  a  more  fpecious  eaufe,  is 
not  always  a  fubftantial  reafon. 

There  is  fcarce  a  painter  but  has  repeated  fome  one  of  his 
works,  either  becaufe  he  waspleafed  with  it,  or  becaufe  he  was 
defiredto  draw  another  like  it  j  and  fometimes  the  greateft  artiil:s 
have  been  deceived. 

There  are  befides,  a  fort  of  pidures  which  are  neither  originals 
nor  copies,  which  the  Italians  caWpafiici  from  pajie ;  becaufe  as 
the  feveral  things  that  feafon  a  pafiy  are  reduced  to  one  tafte,  fo 
counterfeits  that  compofe  zpafiici^  tend  only  to  efFedl  one  truth. 

A  painter  that  would  deceive  in  this  way,  ought  to  have  in  his 
mind  the  manner  and  principles  of  the  maft:er,of  whom  he  would 
give  an  idea,  whether  he  takes  any  part  of  a  pidure  which  that 
mafter  has  made,  and  puts  it  in  his  ov/n  work,  or  whether  the 
invention  is  his  own,  and  he  imitates  lightly,  not  only  his 
touches,  but  even  his^o*v^  of  defignand  colouring. 

It  often  happens  that  thefe  painters ,  who  intend  to  counter- 
feit the  manner  of  another,  aiming  to  imitate  fuch  as  are  more 
skilful  than  themfelve.s,  they  make  better  pictures  of  this  kind 
than  if  they  were  to  do  foraething  of  their  own. 

Among  thofe  who  took  delight  in  counterfeiting  the  manner 
of  other  painters,  we  may  mention  one  Da'vidTeniers-,  who  has 
deceived  and  ever  v/ill  deceive  the  curious,  who  are  not  before 
acquainted  with  his  dexterity  in  counterfeiting  B^_//4/70  and  Paolo 
Veronefe.  There  are  fome  of  his pafiici  performed  with  fo  much 
cunning,  that  they  have  furpriz'dthe  eyes  of  the  mod  judicious  j 
but  after  they  have  examin'd  them  the  nearer,  they  have  foon 
diftinguilli'd  the  one's  colouring  and  the  other's  pencil. 

Tellers  had  a  particular  talent  in  imitating  Bajfajio  j  but  the 
light  and  eafy  pencil  which  he  us'd  in  this  artifice,  is  the  very 
proof  of  his  deceit :  for  his  pencil,  tho'  eafy  and  light,  is  not  fo 
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lively  nor  (o  proper  to  charaderize  Objedts,  as  that  of  Baffafio, 
efpecially  as  to  animals. 

Texiert  indeed  underftood  the  union  of  colours,  but  there 
was  a  certain  grey  predominant  in  his,  and  his  colouring  had 
not  the  vigour  and  fweetnefs  oi  Giacovio  Bajfano.  It  i.s  the  fame 
with  all  Pafiici;  and  if  we  would  not  be  dcceiv'd  by  them,  we 
muft  examine  their  gout  ofdehgn,  their  colouring,  andthecha- 
raifler  of  their  pencils,  with  the  originals  from  whence  they  were 
taken. 

PRINTS  are  of  great  ufe  for  drawings  pahithg^  dec.  they 
are  one  of  the  happieft  produdlions  of  latter  ages. 

And  they  are  in  our  age  arriv'd  to  fo  high  a  degree  of  pc- 
fcdlion,  and  good  gravers  have  furnii"hed  us  with  fo  many  on  all 
forts  of  fubjedts,  that  it  may  truly  be  faid,  they  are  the  depoii- 
taries  of  all  that  is  fine  and  curious  in  the  world. 

The  origin  o'i  prints  was  in  the  year  1460,  and  arofe  from  one 
J\Jafo  Fhiiguerra-,  a  goldfmith  of  Florence^  who  having  grav'd  a 
plate,  and  cafting  fome  of  it  in  melted  fulphur,  he  perceived 
what  came  out  of  the  mould  was  mark'd  with  the  fame  prints  as 
his  plate,  by  the  black  which  the  fulphur  had  taken  from  his  gra- 
ving: he  try'd  to  do  as  much  on  filver  plates  with  wet  paper, 
by  rolling  it  fmoothly  with  a  roller,  which  alfo  fucceeded. 

This  novelty  tempted  Baccio  Baldim,  a  goldfmith  of  the  fame 
city,  to  try  whether  he  could  do  the  fame;  and  his  fuccei's  en- 
•courag'd  him  to  engrave  feveral  plates  of  the  invention  and  de- 
fign  oi'  Sa?idro  Boticelloj  and  upon  this  A7idrea  Mantegna^  who 
was  at  that  time  at  Rome,  fet  about  engraving  fome  of  his  own 
pieces. 

The  knowledge  of  this  invention  getting  into  Flanders,  Mar- 
tin of  Antijjerf,  then  a  famous  painter,  engrav'd  abundance  of 
plates  of  his  own  invention,  and  fent  feveral  prints  into  Italy^ 
which  were  marked  thus,  M.  C. 

After  Martin  of  Antwerp,  Albert  Durer  began  to  appear,  and 
gave  the  world  an  infinite  number  of  fine  pri?its,  both  in  cop- 
per and  wood,  all  which  he  fent  to  Venice  to  be  fold. 

Marco  Af/tonio,  who  happened  at^that  time  to  be  there,  was 
fo  charmM  with  the  beauty  of  thefe  prints,  that  he  copied  thirty- 
lix  of  them,  which  reprefented  our  Saviour's  pairion;  and  theVe 
copies  were  receiv'd  at  Ro?»e  with  fo  much  the  more  admiration, 
by  how  much  the  more  they  were  finer  than  the  originals. 

At  the  fame  time  Ugo  da  Carpi,  zn  Italian  painter  of  a  mean 
capacity,  but  of  a  wit  apt  for  invention,  found  out  by  means 
of  feveral  plates  of  wood,  the  way  how  to  make  prints  refemble 
defigns  in  claro  obfcuro ;  and  fome  years  after  the  mventicn  of 
itching  was  difcovered,  which  Parmcggia?w  foon  made  ufe  of 
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Thefe  firft  prints  drew  the  admiration  of  all  that  faw  them 
for  their  novelty ;  and  the  skilful  painters,  who  wrought  for 
glory,  were  willing  to  ufe  them,  to  fpread  their  works  all  over 
the  world. 

Raphael,  among  others,  employ'd  the  famous  Marco  Antonio 
to  engrave  fsveral  of  his  pi^ures  and  dejigns ;  and  thofe  admi- 
rable prints  were  fo  renown'd,  that  they  carried  the  name  of 
Raphael  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

A  vaft  number  of  gravers  have  fince  Marco  Antonio  made 
themfelves  famous,  in  Germany^  Italy-,  France,  and  the  Low- 
Couniries.  and  have  publiOi'd,  as  well  by  graving  as  etching, 
an  infinite  number  of  prints  on  all  Ibrts  of  fubjedts,  as  well  hi- 
ftories,  fables,  emblems,  devices,  medals,  animals,  landskips, 
flowers,  fruits,  as  in  general  all  the  vifible  produftions  of  arc 
and  nature. 

From  thefe,  painters  mav  draw  every  thing  that  may  aflift  them 
in  the  feveral  parts  of  their  art^  as  the  <?«'?f  we  pieces,  and  thofe 
of  Raphael  and  Caracci,  for  the  good  goiit,  correftnefs  of  defign, 
the  dignity  of  maimer,  for  the  choice  of  the  airs  of  the  head, 
the  pafjions  of  the  mind,  and  ihc  attitudes. 

Thofe  of  Cnrreggio  for  grace  and  delicacy  of  exprejjhn. 

Thofe  of  Titian,  Bajfano,  and  the  Lombards,  for  the  charac- 
ter of  truth,  for  the  limplc  cxprelfions  of  nature,  and  above  all 
for  the  goiit  of  landskips. 

Thofe  of  Reubens  for  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  hisinr 
vcntion,  and  the  artifice  of  claro  obfcuro. 

In  fhort  thofe,  tho'  they  may  be  defective  in  fome  par- 
ticular part  of  them,  may  yet  have  fomething  in  them  fingular 
and  extraordinary^  for  the  painters  may  draw  a  conliderable ad- 
vantage from  all  the  different  manners  of  thofe  that  have  gone 
before  them. 

Yoxfculptures-j  flatues,  bajfo-relievo'symedals,  and  Other  antique 
works  i  thofe  of  Raphael,  Polydoro,  and  the  whole  Roman 
chool. 

For  architects,  the  books  that  concern  their  profeffion,  and 
that  are  full  of  demonftr^tive  figures  of  the  invention  of  their 
authors,  or  copied  from  the  antique. 

For  engravers,  a  colledion  of  pieces  of  different  manners, 
either  engrav'd  or  etch'd. 

This  coUecfion  will  alfo  ferve  to  fhew  them  the  progrefs  of 
engraving  from  Albert  Durer  to  the  engravers  of  our  own  times, 
which  will  include  the  works  of  Marco  Ant07iio,  Cornelius  Cort, 
the  Caracci,  Sadelers,  Pontius,  Bolfvert,  Goltzius,  Muler,  Vofler- 
vian,  Vifcher,  and  a  great  many  more,  who  had  a  particular  cha- 
racfler,  and  who  by  different  ways  all  of  them  ftrove  to  imitate 
nature,  when  they  did  fomething  of  their  own  invention,  or 
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pidlures  of  different  manners,  when  they  only  aim'd  at  the  faith- 
fulncfs  of  imitation. 

In  comparing  tluis  the  works  of  all  thefe  inaftcrs,  they  may 
form  a  judgment,  which  of  them  under ftood  bell:  the  manage- 
ment of  their  tools,  of  light ^  and  the  ufc-fulncfs  of  toJies-,  as  ic 
relates  to  the  claro  obfcuro  ^  which  of  them  in  their  works  recon- 
cil'd  delicacy  and  force  belt,  and  in  their  productions  were  molt 
fenlible  and  exad,  that  making  a  good  \\(c  of  thofeliglits,  they 
may  have  the  laudable  ambition  tocqual,  if  not  to  furpals  thefe 
skilful  malters. 

For  the  curious  in  hiftory  and  antiquity,  every  thing  that  has 
been  engrav'd,  belonging  to  facred  or  profane  hiltory,  the  fable, 
the  antique  haffo^relievo-,  ihe  Trajan  and  Anfo?7ine  pillars^  the 
books  of  medals  and  ifoues  engrav'd,  and  fcveral/^r/'w/;  thar  may 
be  helps  to  them  in  the  knowledge  of  thofe  things  they  would 
know,  or  to  keep  thole  things  that  they  do  know  already  in  their 
minds. 

In  fliort,  for  thofe  that  would  form  their  gout-,  and  have  a 
reafonable  tincture  of  the  fine  arts,  nothing  is  more  necedary 
than  good  prijits. 

Among  all  the  good  effects  that  may  arife  from  the  ufe  of  good 
prints.,  I  Ihall  only  name  li>:,  by  which  we  may  ealily  make  a 
judgment  of  the  reft. 

The /?ry?  is  to  divert  the  imagination,  in  reprefenting  vifible 
things  to  us  by  imitation. 

The  fee 071  d  is  to  infiracl  by  a  more  forcible  and  ready  man- 
ner than  by  fpeech. 

The  third  is  to  Ihorten  the  titne  we  employ  in  recoUeclinj^ 
thole  things  that  have  elcap'd  our  memory,  and  to  refrelli  ic  with 
a  glance  ot  the  eve. 

The  fourth  is  co  reprefent  abfcnt  anddittant  things,  as  if  they 
were  before  our  eyes,  which  ochcr^'ife  we  could  not  fee  with- 
out troublelome  voyages  and  great  ex'pencc. 

The  fifth  is  to  afford  us  by  thefe  means  an  eafy  way  of  com- 
paring fevcral  things  together,  prints  taking  up  fo  little  room  ^ 
and  we  mav  make  ufe  of  fo  great  a  number,  and  lb  different. 

The  fxfh  is  to  give  one  a  taffe  of  good  things,  and  a  tinc- 
ture of  ihefjie  arts-,  which  no  g?n  leman  Ihould  be  ignorant  of. 

If  the  ancients  had  h.id  the  lame  ad\'antage  of  prints  as  we 
have^  and  if  they  had  by  the  means  of  pyi}/ts  tranfmirted  what 
they  had  done,  that  was  fine  and  curious,  to  pofteriry;  weHiould 
have  diltinctly  knov/n  abundance  of  rhin?,s,  of  which  we  have 
but  confus'd  ideas  in  hiltory:  we  might  tht-n  fee  the  Irarclv  mo- 
numents of  Me?7/phis  znd  Bahy/07j,  and  the  temnie  of  jernfalcTM 
built  hy  So lo7» 071  with  fo  much  magnificence  j  we  mighcm.akea 
judgment  of  the  building  of -^//-.°'/f,  Corinth^  and  old  ivow.",  with 
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more  certainty  than  we  can  now  by  the  poor  remains  that  are 

lefc  of  them. 

fr  is  for  wane  of  the  invention  o'l  prints-^  that  the  machines  of 

Archimedes  and  the  elder  H/Vro  are  loft;  and  the  knowledge  of 

Diofcoridcs-)  plants,  and  alfo  of  feveral  animals,  and  a  great  many 

of  the  curious  productions  of  nature,  which  the  lludies  of  the 

'    ancienrs  difcovered. 

To  wHke  PORCELAIN  0/ Majorca. 
Take  calcin'd  egg-  n-iclls,  gum-Arahick  warer,  and  glair  of  eggs, 
make  all  into  a  paite,  ihape  it  in  a  mould,  dry  it  in  the  fun,  and 
it  wii'l  be  very  near. 

Redutlion  ^/PERSPECTIVE /)r<2»g^/J  out  of  fmall  into  great y 
and  out  of  great  into  fmall. 
As  dcfigns  are  made  wiih  more  eafe  in  little  than  in  great,  it 
is  but  reaibnable  that  they  ihould  be  fb  made.     This  has  put  me 
upon  giving:;  a  meiiiod  of  enlarging  fmall  defigns  on  the  canvafs. 

The  method  commonly  us'd  by  painters,  is  to  divide  their 
little  dcfigns,  and  the  canvafs  they  intend  the  large  ones  to  be 
on,  into  an  equal  number  of  little  fquarcs,  and  to  transfer  what 
is  in  rhc  fquaves  of  the  dcHgn  into  the  correfpondent  fquaresof 
the  canvais. 

But  that:  v^'hich  follows  is  approv'd  by  fome  as  eafier  and  furer. 
Piovide  a  icale  proportionate  to  the  little  defign,  and  ano- 
ther proportionate  to  the  canvafs. 

To  make  a  defign,  thefirft  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  fcale, 
which  is  to  ti>:  the  meafures  of  all  the  parts  of  the  work. 

Thus  in  the  little  defign  Ai,  the  fcale  B  C  of  five  parts,  which 
may  be  call'd  feet,  li  the  firft  thing  to  be  made.  From  this 
icale  are  taken  the  horizon,  the  heighth  and  diilance  of  the  trees, 
the  breadth  of  the  walk^,  e^r. 

To  enlarge  this  defigTi.  The  method  is  this ;  confider  whether 
or  no  the  draught  is  to  have  its  natural  horizon,  i.  e  whether, 
when  the  bottom  of  the  painting  is  on  the  ground,  the  horizon- 
tal line  be  the  height  of  the  eye,  which  is  about  five  foot. 

Then  of  the  five  divinons  between  B  and  C,  make  a  fcale  of 
five  foor  FG;  and  thus  having  taken  all  the  meafures  and  pro- 
portions in  the  fmall  one^,  you  may  transfer  them  to  the  great 
one,  after  the  following  manner : 

The  two  fcales  being  th.is  fix'd,  the  firfi:  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  rake  into  your  compafljs  the  diftance  between  the  bafe  line 
D,  and  the  horizon  E,  and  to  apply  the  compaiPes  thus  opened 
to  the  little  fcale  BCj  noting  wh.-t  number  of  parts  it  includes, 
as  I'lCre  it  does  five. 

I'heretore  take  five  divifions  on  the  large  fcale  F  G  in  your 
compalles,  and  let  them  on  each  fide  the  painting,  or  large  de- 
fign, beginnin-g  at  the  bottom  of  the  cloth  H  H,  and  ending  in  1 1. 

From 
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From  the  point  1 1,  ftrike  or  fcore  a  line  with  a  chalk'cl  or 
blacken'd  packthread. 

This  line  1 1  will  mark  the  horizon  in  the  large  draught. 
Then  take  the  diftance  or  depth  KL  ofthc  little  defign,  which 
gives  the  foot  of  the  houfe,  and  fet  it  on  the  little  fcale :  note 
how  many  divifions  it  includes,  and  take  the  fame  number  from 
the  l.irge  fcale,  and  fet  them  on  the  edges  of  the  canvafs  H  M, 
H  M,  which  you  muft  ftrike  with  .1  packthread  for  the  depth 
of  the  fccond  tree. 

Proceed  to  take  in  the  little  defign  the  depth  N  O,  and  fet  k 
on  the  little  (cale^  then  take  as  many  in  the  large  one. 

Again,  N  O  includes  two  parts  of  the  little  I'cale  ;  accordingly 
two  parts  are  to  be  taken  on  the  great  one,  and  fet  off  from  H 
to  P,  which  muft  be  ftruck  as  before. 

Do  the  fame  for  all  the  parallels  to  the  bafe  line,  as  the  other 
trees,  windows,  roofs,  d^c. 

As  to  the  perpendicular  to  the  bafc  line,  the  method  is  the 
fame  as  for  parallels,  only  they  are  to  be  ftruck  or  icor'd,  not 
from  the  fide,  but  from  top  to  bottom. 

Thus  for  the  two  corners  of  the  houle,  the  interval  between 
them  being  taken  in  the  compaflcs,  muft  be  fet  on  the  little  fcale, 
and  being  there  found  equivalent  to  /even  divifions  and  an  half, 
as  many  divifions  muft  be  tal<en  from  the  great  fcale,  by  which 
you  will  have  H  S  T  S  to  be  ftruck  as  before. 

And  the  like  muft  be  repeated  for  all  the  other  perpendicu- 
lars, as  buildings,  trees,  pallifadcs,  e^f . 

To  find  the  vifual  rays,  which  arc  the  lines  proceedir^  to  the 
point  of  fight  V,  faften  a  packthread  to  this  point  V  of  the  length 
of  the  painting,  and  with  this  ftrike  or  fcore  all  the  rays  very 
exa(flly. 

Thus  for  the  two  rays  D  X,  which  give  the  breadth  of  the 
trees  in  the  little  defign  j  take  the  diftance  D  X,  fez  it  on  the 
little  fcale  B  C,  and  take  an  equal  number  of  divifions  from  ofF 
the  great  fcale,  this  will  give  you  H  Y.  To  which  Points  H  and 
Y  lines  are  to  be  ftruck  with  the  packthread  from  the  point  V. 

For  the  ray  of  the  palliiades  take  the  diftance  D  Z,  and  ice 
it  on  the  little  fcale  j  and  take  as  many  divifions  from  thelaro-e 
fc?le :  by  this  means  you  will  have  H  -|-,  which  are  to  be  ftruck 
from  the  point  V  as  before. 

Every  thing  in  a  perfpe^ive  ordinarily  comes  under  one  or 
other  of  thefe  three  forts  of  lines,  parallels,  perpendiculars,  and 
vifual  rays:  and  having  fhewn  how  todefcribethefewithagood 
dealof  eafeon  the  canvafs,  there  remains  nothing  difficult  in  the 
reducing  fmall  defigns  into  great. 

As  to  the  reducing  great  into  little,  you  have  only  to  invert 
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ihe  procefs ,  that  is,  take  meafares  firft  on  the  large  fcale,  and 
diminilli  them  proportionably  on  the  fmall  one. 

Thus  it  the  horizon  of  the  large  defign  were  five  divifions  of 
the  large  fcale^  five  diviiions  of  the  fmall  were  to  be  taken  for 
the  height  of  the  horizon  of  the  fmall  defign,  aiKi  fo  of  the  reft. 

To  render  SASHES  traiifparent  by  glue  a7id  varnifb. 
Take  glue  made  of  glove-leather  very  clear,  or  that  made  of 
njel/uffi^  which  is  bc.ter,  lay  it  on  a  cloth,  and  let  it  dry  at  lei- 
fure,  then  give  it  one  laying  more,  and  leave  it  again  to  dry  j 
then  take  lirgms-nvax  and  turpentine  melted  together,  and  lay 
that  on,  letting  it  dry,  to  a  pound  of  '■'Xax  allow  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  turfentine. 
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Dire6lions  to  the  Binder  for   Placing  the 
Prints  in  the  Poly  graphic  DiBionary. 

Vol.  i 

Flate 

1  AnamorphofisinL^^/er      B        between  leaves  7  and  8 

2  Admiration  C       bet.  i  —  2 

3  Companion,  C^c.  M       bet.  M  and  N 

4  Dialling  R       bet.  2d  and  ;d 

5  Dialling  R       bet  R  and  S 

6  Drapery  T        bet.  ^dand+rh 

7  Draw  6  Figures  V        bet.  6  and  7 

8  Drawing  mixt  Forms  V        bet.  7  and  8 

9  Draw  mixt  Forms  V^        bet.  7  and  8 

10  Drawing  X       bet.  4  and  5 

1 1  Drawing  in  Perfp.  X       bet.  2  and  5 

12  Ears  X        bet.  <Sand  7 
1 1  Enamell.  Furnace  A  a     bet.  i  and  2 

14  Engraving  A  a     bet.  6  and  7 

15  Eyes  Dd     bet.  i  and  2 

16  Faces  Dd    bet.  2  and  5 

1 7  Feet  D  d     bet  5  and  6 

1 8  Feet  D  d     bet.  5  and  Ct 

19  Furnaces  Ff     bet.  7  and  8 

20  Garden  in  Perfpedl,  G  g     bet.  i  and  2 

21  Furnace  for  Stain.  Glafs      I  i       bet.  i  and  2 

22  Group.  M  m   bet.  i  and  2 

23  Hands  M  m    bet.  5  and  6 

24  Hands  M  m    bet.  5  and  6 
a^  Heads  M  m    bet.  7  and  8 

26  Heads  M  m    bet.  7  and  % 

27  Height  N  n     bet.  i  and  2 

28  Height  Nn     bet.  i  and  2 

29  Horror  N  n     bet.  4  and  <? 

30  Houfes  Nn     bet.  5  and  d 


Diredllons    to  the  Binder  for   Placing  the 
Prints  in  the  Pulygraphic  Dioiionary, 

Vol.  II. 

TJate 

1  Japan  Fig.  in  Letter  B  between  B  and  C 

2  Japan  Fig.  C  between  4  and  5 

3  {nftrumentsforGlafs  D  bet.  3  and  4 

4  Landskips  E  bet.  E  and  F 

5  Laughter  F  bet.  2  and  3 

6  Legs  F  bet.  F  and  G 

7  Drawing  Machine  L  bet.  Land  M 

8  Furnace  for  Pearl  P  bet.  (Sandy 

9  Perfpeclive  Q^  bet.  3  and  4 

10  Pcrfpective  Q^  bet.  4  and  5 

1 1  Perfpe6tive  Q^  bet.  5  and  6 

12  Perfpeftive  Q_  bet.  5  and  5 

13  Pcfpeclivc  Q__  bet.  5  and  (J 

14  Perfpeclive  CL  bet.  5  and  6. 

15  Perfpeclive  (^  bet.  7  and  8 

16  Scorn,  d~<".  X  bet.  4 and  5  i 

1 7  Shadow  of  the  Sun  Y  bet.  2  and  3 

18  Shadow  by  Torch-light      Y  bet.  3  and  4 

19  Double  Shadow  Y  bet.  3  and  4 

20  A  Street  in  Perfped.  B  b  bet.  3  and  4 

21  Tranquillity  Dd     bet.  5  and  5 

22  Trunks  of  Bodies        betw.Dd  and  E  e 

23  Walks  Gg  bet  7  and  8 

24  Reduction  of  Figures  L  1     bet.  3  and  4 


N.  B.  Our  firftdefign  being  to  have  engraven  the  marks  or 
characters  of  the  moft  noted  Engraven^  &c.  on  a 
Copper-Place^  but  after  the  working  off  a  few  of  the 
firft  Sheets,  thinking  it  better  to  print  them  with  their 
particular  articles;  we  defire  the  Reader  to  take  notice 
.that  he  will  find  the  firft  12  engraven  in  the  Copper- 
Plate,  Number  f. 
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Art 

HiJ 

Stri  - 

mann. 

&c.  anc 

Meafure. 

age,  the 

ticulars,  o 

Society  to    . 

Correded,   ai 

Richard  Bradu 

of  Cambridge. 

7.  The  Life  a» 
the  Reverend  Mr. 

8.  Grandeur  of  thv 
T  ran  dated  from  the  1 

9.  Philofophical  Con. 
Regvault  of  the  Society  d 

10.  Voltairc\  Hiilory  or  . 

1 1 .  ■'  Letters  conceri 

12.  The  Englifh  Saxon  Granii 
of  Northern  Antiquities,  by  E.  Eljii. 

13.  The  Anatomy   of  a  Human 
Monf.  Wi7iJIo=iv,  tranflated  byG.  Doug. 

14.  The  Hiiloiy  oi  Printing,  by  San. 

FOLIO. 

15.  Tiie    Works    of  the  Learned  Jofcp,. 
t?"hing,  Origines  Ecclefiaftica\  or  the  Antiqui, 

^i^rch  in  23  Book*.     2.  A  Scliolaitical  Hiitor)'oi-  . 
gs.     3.  The  French  Churches  Apology  for  tr.e  Chi« 
4.  A  DiicourJe  concerning  the   Mercy  of  God    to 
-     2  Vol. 
',;fl:ini  Martyris  Opera  Gr.   Lat.   cum  annotationibu 

jftory  of  Japan  and  Siam,  witlk  Cutts,  by   Dr.    Ka 

Way's  Travels  through  Europe,  Aiiaand  part  of  Am 
)     3  Voh 
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